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THE  THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF- 
MUTE.  AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 
TRUE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEAF-MUTE  IN- 
STRUCTION*—IX. 

Chapter  IV.—- Continued. 

The  Acquisition  of  Word  Language  by  the  Deaf- 
Mute  in  its  Natural  Connection  with  the  Sign 
Language. 

We  have  seen  that  if  the  teacher  wants  to  teach  his 
pupils  to  think,  he  must  direct  himself  wholly  according 
to  their  manner  of  comprehension.  The  teacher  must 
consciously  enter  into  the  path  of  the  learner;  both  there- 
fore must  tread  the  same  path  in  order  to  reach  the  goal. 
The  teacher  always  becomes  a  learner  if  he  goes  through 
his  subject  essentially  and  psychologically.  "In  docendo 
discimus"  is  an  old  saying.  But  does  not  the  pupil  also 
become  a  teacher,  a  teacher  of  himself?  If  the  teacher 
forethinks  and  thereby  actually  goes  through  the  experi- 
ence for  the  pupil,  it  is  the  pupil's  part  to  go  through  the 
experience  after  him  and  control  the  thought  for  himself. 
Whatever  the  pupil  really  grasps,  he  simultaneously 
explains  to  himself,  no  matter  whether  he  learns  it  of 
himself  or  through  another.  He  says  to  himself:  This  is 
so  and  that  is  so;  therefore  I  have  understood  it;  I  can 

♦Concluded  from  the  Annah  for  November,  1910,  page  486. 
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2  The  Thought  and  Language  of  the  Deaf-Mute, 

repeat  and  explain  it  to  myself  or  to  any  one  else.  "He 
learns  as  if  in  the  very  act  of  learning  he  must  teach  what 
he  learns/'  Thus  he  understands  not  only  the  teacher  but 
also  himself;  he  consciously  observes  his  own  activity; 
he  comprehends  not  only  the  teacher's  thoughts  but  his 
own  thinking.* 

Whoever  understands  and  comprehends  a  thought 
must  have  lived  in  the  thought  with  body  and  soul,  and 
the  thought  must  then  arouse  life  processes  within  him, 
which  again  causes  the  train  of  thought  to  live  anew  and 
places  it  before  the  mental  and  physical  eye.  "Learning 
is  understanding  and  understanding  is  living/'  The 
process  of  learning  is  a  life  process  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Any  instruction  which  does  not  regard  learning 
as  a  natural  activity  of  life,  always  has,  to  use  the  words 
of  Rudolph  Hildebrand,  "something  of  the  instruction 
which  one  gives  to  parrots."  We  can  assign  to  the  teacher 
of  the  deaf  no  more  practical  task  than  that  he  should 
"investigate  the  life  process  of  understanding."  In 
daily  practice  it  will  then  appear  how  teaching  becomes 
learning  and  how  learning  is  to  be  understood  as  teaching. 
It  will  then  be  readily  understood  how  closely  the  sign 
language  and  word  language  must  be  combined  in  order 
to  impart  to  the  acquisition  of  word  language  the  character 
of  a  life  process. 

Rudolph  Hildebrand,  whose  views  regarding  the  teaching 
of  the  German  language  are  only  now  appreciated  after 
a  period  of  forty  years,  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
life  process,  though  he  did  not  use  the  term;  he  also  valued 
highly  the  gesture  sign  as  an  interpreter  of  the  word. 
In  his  well  known  book,  "  Vom  deutechen  Sprachunterrieht, " 
he  writes: 

♦See  "Schulblatt  fur  die  Herzogtumer  Braunschweig  und  Anhati," 
vol.  20,  pp.  165-171,"  Die  philosophischen  Aufgaben  der  Lehrerschaft," 
bv  Dr.  Baron  C.  von  Brockdorff. 


The  Thought  and  Language  of  the  Deaf-Mute.  3 

"For  instance,  in  the  course  of  instruction  we  come  to  the  word 
mountain.  What  is  a  mountain  to  the  pupil  who  lives  in  a  plain?  It 
is  pure  romance,  a  part  of  the  longed-for.  wonderland  to  which  the  soul 
can  fly  over  all  obstacles;  but  to  the  mountain  dweller  it  is  also  a  piece 
of  romance,  for  he  thereupon  thinks  of  a  certain  mountain,  which  of 
all  those  known  to  him  has  become  the  most  important  as  the  scene  of 
his  boyhood  games  and  small  or  rather  great  adventures.  But  such 
thoughts  are  contraband  in  the  schoolroom,  that  is,  unless  the  teacher 
takes  them  in  hand  as  material  for  instruction  and  ennobles  them  so 
that  learning  may  begin  with  them  and  learning  and  living  may  form  a 
unit. 

"  Now  if  the  teacher  speaks  of  the  mountain  in  the  same  tone  as  of  a 
^wooden  ruler  or  a  steel  pen,  the  little  soul  which  was  ready  to  expand 
shrinks  within  itself;  and  if  it  does  not  prefer  to  fly  away  to  its  real 
mountain,  and  thus  escape  the  school  prison  and  amuse  itself  in  an  un- 
lawful manner,  but  instead  faithfully  perseveres  in  following  the  teacher's 
instruction,  that  mountain  will  remain  far,  far  away  beyond  its  vision, 
perhaps  in  the  form  and  size  of  a  gopher  hill,  colorless  and  lifeless; 
^while  to  the  teacher  it  may  not  occur  in  that  way  at  ail  but  in  the  form 
of  a  so-called  idea,  in  the  memory  of  an  idea  and  a  word,  that  lumber- 
room  of  mere  understanding. 

"Yes,  but  such  an  'idea*  does  not  sufficiently  fill  the  little  soul,  if  it  is 
measurably  independent  and  active;  a  third  or  two-thirds  of  that  soul 
requires  further  employment;  and  it  easily  finds  this  in  a  dispute 
at  recess,  or  in  some  wholly  different  province,  such  as  is  gladly  fostered 
by  the  older  and  worse  boys  in  witticisms  and  raillery  at  the  expense  of 
the  purer  ones.  Tliat  abominable  inattention!  which  is  a  nuisance  to 
the  pupils  themselves,  since  nearly  all  of  them,  notwithstanding  their 
wandering  thoughts,  still  try  to  follow  the  teacher  and  therefore  have 
a  double  train  of  ideas  at  the  same  time,  that  torment  of  the  soul. 

"But  as  soon  as  the  teacher  allows  something  more  than  the  mere  idea, 
allows  the  picture  of  a  mountain  to  be  formed  in  himself,  and  shows  it 
by  the  living,  convinced  tone  of  his  voice  (which  with  the  aid  of  scarcely 
any  other  means  may  operate  wonderfully,  arousing  inner  perception 
and  consequent  sensation),  by  the  simple  upward  movement  of  his  hand, 
also  perhaps  by  the  raising  of  his  eyes,  this  acts  upon  all  the  pupils  who 
see  it  like  an  electric  shock;  even  the  absent-minded  ones  wake  up; 
in  all  their  minds  there  immediately  arises  from  their  own  experience 
the  picture  of  a  mountain;  and  the  attentive  mind,  directed  to  one 
point,  as  a  result  of  this  attention  immediately  desires  to  become  active 
and  asks:  Now  what  next?  The  pupils  are  again  in  the  happy  stage 
of  the  true  learner  and  are  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  understand  and 
grasp  everything  concerning  the  mountain,  even  that  which  is  external 
and  formal,  as  for  instance  the  grammatical,  orthographical,  etc. 
The  instruction  no  longer  floats  disconnectedly  in  the  empty  air,  as 
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anything  necessarily  must  that  is  presented  by  itself  outside  of  its 
real  connection;  it  is  grasped  and  assimilated  by  the  pupil.  The  old 
process  did  exactly  the  opposite;  it  gave  the  individual  parts  and 
appendages,  the  so-called  characteristics,  apart  from  the  thing  itself, 
in  order  to  teach  the  pupils  to  regard  these  by  themselves  and  accustom* 
their  minds  to  forming  abstractions,  in  which  it  was  believed  existed 
the  secret  of  higher  thought — the  most  preposterous  method  possible, 
a  path  from  which  scientific  investigation  is  now  also  beginning  to- 
turn  away." 

The  true  relation  between  the  ideas  of  teaching  and 
learning,  in  which  we  find  them  to  stand  on  the  same 
ground,  brings  us  back  to  the  "life  process  of  the  under- 
standing" and  shows  us  the  practical  side  of  instruction. 
Whoever  understands  this  relation  correctly  cannot  fail 
to  proceed  in  a  truly  practical  manner.  He  finds  the 
right  kind  of  teaching  process  and  the  right  material,  I 
might  almost  say  "  instinctively. "  As  we  are  not  now 
undertaking  to  describe  a  method  of  language  teaching,  we 
will  not  concern  ourselves  with  details  but  only  with 
fundamental  principles. 

1.  The  pure  oral  method  has  banished  from  the  school- 
room the  "  conversations  in  signs,"  which  Reich  and 
Jager  wished  to  have  fostered  and  which  they  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  In  this  it  has 
done  wrong.  The  teacher  of  the  deaf  ought  to  converse 
with  the  little  ones,  ascertain  their  desires  and  opinions 
by  means  of  signs,  and  skilfully  direct  their  attention  to- 
realities  buoyant  with  life.  He  need  not  carry  on  a  detailed 
course  of  object  teaching  in  the  sign  language — an  error 
into  which  Jager  and  Reich  fell,  but  door  and  gate  must  be 
opened  to  fresh  life.  The  pupils  must  show  the  teacher 
what  they  have  grasped  and  are  able  to  describe  from  their 
every-day  life,  and  the  teacher  must  show  the  pupils  how 
to  observe  things  more  closely  and  how  to  discover  new 
sides  to  them.  Such  a  proceeding  arouses  pleasure  and 
life,  and  pleasure  and  life  are  nowhere  more  necessary  than 
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in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  By  conversations  in  signs,  adapted 
to  the  pupils7  intelligence,  the  teacher  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  their  minds  and  thoughts  and  can 
judge  the  degree  of  their  ability  to  comprehend.  This  is 
of  the  highest  importance  for  their  mental  progress.  I 
am  in  favor  of  building  a  bridge  for  opposing  views  where- 
-ever  possible — this  disposition  I  have  no  doubt  made 
-evident  in  this  treatise — but  I  can  make  no  compromise 
with  any  one  who  disputes  the  importance  of  this  first 
instruction  by  means  of  signs;  we  do  not  understand  each 
other,  since  we  have  an  entirely  different  conception  of 
the  true  nature  of  instruction  and  the  soul  of  the  child. 

2.  We  have  said  that  in  the  pure  oral  method  we  observe 
a  one-sided  view  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  But  the  one- 
sided representation  of  an  idea  also  has  its  good  points, 
as  we  willingly  admit;  it  is  sometimes  even  historically 
and  psychologically  necessary.  Thus  the  pure  oral  method 
has  furthered  deaf-mute  instruction,  since  it  has  given 
the  practical  proof  that  deaf-mutes  can  learn  to  speak. 
The  method  required  a  thorough  study  of  the  physiology 
of  speech,  and  its  advocates  have  really  exerted  their  whole 
energy  to  give  their  pupils  good  instruction  in  this  respect. 
I  need  here  only  refer  to  the  leader  in  this  branch  of 
instruction,  Mr.  J.  Vatter,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

They  have  also  given  much  thought  to  the  question  of 
how  to  assure  to  the  motor  concepts  of  speech  a  certain 
predominance  in  the  teaching  of  language.  This  effort 
also  had  its  good  feature,  although  it  proceeded  from  a 
one-sided  view  and  led  to  one-sided  results.  The  concepts 
of  speech  movements  can  become  clearly  fixed  in  the 
memory  and  lead  to  the  desired  result  only  when  they  are 
practised  with  the  necessary  clearness  and  energy.  The 
oralists  therefore  devoted  great  care  to  the  first  instruction 
in  speech  and  continued  it  for  a  longer  time  than  formerly. 
Indeed,  one  ought  to  devote  still  more  attention  to  this 
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instruction  and  as  far  as  possible  take  away  its  monotonous 
character;  otherwise  the  pupils*  dislike  for  learning  may 
be  so  increased  that  the  whole  result  will  prove  disastrous. 

How  the  "conversations  in  signs"  should  provide  for 
encouragement  and  variety  has  already  been  stated.  But 
even  the  single  elements  of  sounds  can  be  presented  to- 
the  pupil  in  a  manner  so  entertaining  that  he  will  realljr 
become  familiar  with  them  and  take  pleasure  in  them.  I 
have,  for  instance,  in  several  articulation  classes  used 
" sound-pictures"  with  great  success  and  to  the  constant 
delight  of  my  pupils.  A  pupil  from  one  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  had  remarkable  talent  for  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, njade  pictures  for  the  several  sounds.  The  pictures 
represented  on  the  face  of  a  boy  a  characteristic  speech 
movement,  or  its  effect  on  the  sense  of  touch;  where  a 
short  movement  of  the  hand  or  arm  could  describe  or 
make  clear  the  speech  movement,  it  was  quietly  and 
joyfully  used.  We  thus  created  for  ourselves  a  sort  of 
phonetic  manual  alphabet  which  was  of  great  service. 

We  have  freed  ourselves  from  the  superstition  that  such  a, 
manual  alphabet  hinders  the  processes  or  concepts  of 
speech;  we  cannot  offer  too  many  psychological  helps  to 
render  the  movements  of  speech  perceptible  and  the 
elementary  sounds  familiar.  The  oral  method  most 
seriously  injured  itself  when  it  proceeded  to  remove  every- 
thing that  did  not  directly  belong  to  the  concepts  of  the 
movements  of  speech.  This  was  done  in  the  belief  that 
the  process  of  thought  occurs  "in"  the  word  and  that 
the  word  must  be  "directly"  connected  with  the  idea, 
and  it  is  still  believed  that  the  concepts  of  the  movements 
of  speech  are  especially  adapted  to  become  "vehicles  of 
the  idea."  It  is  also  believed  that  the  written  picture 
of  the  word  hinders  the  motor  picture,  especially  with 
individuals  who  belong  to  the  "visual  object  type."  But 
the  investigations  in  regard  to  this  are  so  meagre  and 
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in  the  end  lead  to  such  contradictory  results,  that  one 
must  seek  for  foundations  more  sure  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view  in  order  to  comprehend  clearly  the  concepts 
of  words.  When  we  are  engaged  in  thinking  and  speaking, 
our  will  and  attention  are  already  in  some  way  determined; 
we  either  want  to  speak  or  hear  or  write  or  read,  and  there 
appears  in  our  consciousness  together  with  the  idea  picture 
this  or  that  kind  of  a  word  concept,  in  accordance  with 
which  we  execute  the  activity  of  speaking,  writing,  or 
reading.*  The  vocation  of  teaching  naturally  brings 
with  it  the  result  that  the  thought  calls  forth  the  sign, 
and  the  sign  the  picture  of  the  spoken  or  written  word. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  understanding  the  sign,  the  process  is 
reversed ;  modifications  may  appear  at  anytime  and  the  con- 
sciousness may  also  pass  by  this  or  that  picture  unnoticed. 
Let  us  remember  that  it  depends  on  the  definiteness  of  the 
direction  of  our  will  and  our  attention  whether  the  speech 
process  occurs  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that  this  alone 
is  decisive. 

The  pure  oral  method  has  devoted  much  effort  to  fostering 
the  art  of  lip-reading.  Praiseworthy  as  this  effort  has 
been,  one  who  observes  closely  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  there  has  been  much  self-deception  in  this  regard. 
Lip-reading  is  very  difficult  for  the  deaf-mute,  and  wherever 
great  success  has  been  attained,  it  has  been  only  through 
extraneous  help.     That  individual  sounds  and  a  number 

♦My  friend  Dr.  Schumann  of  Leipzig,  for  instance,  regards  me  as  a 
decided  "  speech-motorist"  on  account  of  "  the  marked  speech  wrinkles" 
of  my  face.  How  will  he  now  regard  me,  when  he  reads  that  I  love 
not  only  the  word  but  also  the  sign?  Though  I  am  not  wholly  inex- 
perienced in  psychological  self-observation,  I  cannot  discover  the 
"speech-motorist"  in  myself.  I  only  know  tliat  I  can  speak,  write, 
or  read  according  as  I  will  to  do  one  or  the  other.  It  is  with  me  as  with 
the  centurion  at  Capernaum  and  his  soldiers:  "I  say  unto  one,  Go,  and 
he  goeth;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  comet h;  and  to  my  servant, 
Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it." 
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of  words  can  to  some  extent  be  correctly  read  from  the 
lips  after  sufficient  practice  cannot  be  denied;  but  experi- 
ence every  day  teaches  us  that  in  natural  speech  the  word 
pictures  run  into  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  an 
understanding  is  possible  only  when  the  pupil  can  gather 
from  the  facial  expression  and  gestures  of  the  speaker 
what  he  is  talking  about.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  unex- 
pectedly enter  into  a  new  chain  of  thought,  their  ability 
to  read  the  lips  almost  wholly  fails  them.  This  is  per- 
fectly natural.  One  must  feel  his  way  into  a  thought,  and 
see  how  it  is  experienced  by  others  and  how  it  is  experienced 
in  himself,  before  he  can  master  it.  After  that  he  can 
understand  by  very  slight  signs,  facial  expressions,  gestures, 
etc.,  what  is  meant  by  the  words,  and  he  often  knows  what 
the  other  desires  to  say  before  he  has  even  opened  his 
mouth.  Lip-reading  must  be  practised  and  fostered  as 
much  as  possible  in  schools  for  the  deaf;  for  the  hearing 
person  in  speaking  often  does  not  use  facial  expression  and 
gestures,  and  a  single  word  picture  which  the  deaf-mute 
succeeds  in  reading  from  the  lips  of  his  interlocutor  often 
becomes  his  redeeming  angel.  But  we  must  not  over- 
estimate our  pupils'  power  in  lip-reading;  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  is  also  a  reading  of  the  thought  content 
from  facial  expression  and  gestures,  and  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  word  pictures  is  in  a  great  measure  aided 
and  completed  by  these. 

Facial  expression,  gestures,  and  signs  reveal  the  "psy- 
chical situation"  in  which  the  speaker  thinks  and  acts. 
They  are  the  only  means  of  communicating  to  the  deaf- 
mute  the  mental  states  and  dispositions  which  our  thoughts 
create,  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  reproduce  in  himself 
the  same  thoughts  and  feelings;  for  the  tone  of  voice, 
which  for  the  hearing  listener  often  points  unequivocally 
to  the  manner  and  nature  of  the  thought  process,  is  of  no 
effect  with  our  pupils.    The  more  clearly  the  deaf-mute 
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recognizes  the  psychical  situation  into  which  he  must 
bring  his  thought,  the  more  successful  will  his  lip-reading 
become.  Lip-reading  is  only  in  the  slightest  degree  an 
outer  proficiency  of  the  eye;  it  is  rather  the  ability  to 
follow  and  reproduce  the  thoughts  that  the  speaker  presents. 

In  the  first  teaching  of  language  there  should  come, 
in  addition  to  the  picture  of  sound  and  word  as  formed 
on  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  a  suggestive  meaning  for 
the  pupil.  The  teacher  should  at  first  make  the  speech 
movements  clearly  and  slowly,  and  thus  impress  them 
unconsciously  upon  the  pupil's  instinct  of  imitation.  This 
is  of  great  importance  for  the  acquisition  of  individual 
sounds  and  words. 

How  the  sign  language  should  be  used  to  characterize 
And  represent  the  ideas  occurring  in  articulation  instruction 
has  been  clearly  indicated  above  in  various  places.  We 
now  pass  to  the  most  important  point  of  our  practical 
reflections. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  word  language  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  deaf-mute.  Of  this  we  are  profoundly 
convinced,  notwithstanding  our  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  sign  language.  We  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  organic  and  natural  connection  of  the  sign 
language  with  word  language.  We  trust  that  for  the 
readers  who  have  attentively  followed  us  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  has  gained  new  meaning  both  theoretically 
and  practically.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  an  extreme 
violent  warfare  in  behalf  of  the  sign  language,  but  of  its  use 
in  a  natural  way  in  the  formation  of  ideas  and  the  associa- 
tion of  thoughts,  and  the  recognition  of  its  suggestive  effect 
in  the  life  process  of  comprehension.  Thus  regarded,  the 
sign  language  offers  word  language  the  right  means  of 
approach  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute;  it  prepares  the 
ground  for  wrords  and  connects  them  with  those  personal 
sensations  with  which  it  is  itself  so  deeply  rooted  in  his 
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mind.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  deaf-mute  can 
acquire  word  language  only  through  the  sign  language. 
This  idea  may  appear  paradoxical  to  the  present  generation 
of  teacher*;  but  though  it  is  not  new,  it  is  certainly  true. 
Word  language  also  receives  a  new  meaning  for  us.  It 
no  longer  appears,  as  before,  the  only  true  means  of  forming 
idea*;  we  no  longer  ascribe  to  its  phonetic  character  the 
power  to  set  thought  in  motion  and  guide  it  properly.  We 
have  shown  the  relation  of  word  language  to  thought 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  science.  The  forms 
of  words  and  sentences  are  indeed  a  product  of  the  human 
mind,  but  they  are  not  human  thought  in  an  absolute 
sense.  Whoever  regards  word  language  from  the  "intel- 
lectual" standpoint  will  never  find  the  true  relation  that 
it  bears  to  the  human  mind  knd  especially  to  the  mind  of 
the  child.  We  therefore  purposely  leave  the  standpoint 
of  pure  intellectualism,  under  whose  exclusive  control  the 
attempt  at  the  acquisition  of  language  has  hitherto  stood 
in  schools  for  the  deaf.  Intellectualism  has  brought 
us  "formalism"  and  "grammarianism,"  and  in  the  era 
of  their  predominance  the  so-called  "systematic"  language 
instruction  achieved  its  triumphs;  we  bid  them  farewell. 
The  sign  language  does  not  injure  the  thought  of  the 
deaf-mute  quantitatively  or  qualitatively;  but  the  present 
method  of  language  teaching,  so  far  as  it  is  conducted  on 
an  intellectual  and  grammatical  basis,  takes  away  from  the 
child  all  pleasure  in  the  use  of  word  language.  Why  do  we 
so  seldom  meet  pupils  who  really  like  to  speak?  It  is 
easy  to  ascribe  this  state  of  affairs  to  the  sign  language: 
"The  French  tares  prevent  the  growth  of  the  German 
wheat."  But  docs  not  the  sign  language  spring  from  the 
same  source  from  which  pleasure  in  speaking  originates? 
We  have  only  to  place  word  language  within  the  sphere  of 
the  pupil's  personal  need,  and  soon  it  will  take  root  in  the 
same  soil  as  the  sign  language. 
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At  the  close  of  the  third  chapter  we  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  deaf-mute  can  be  made  to  love  word 
language  only  when  he  actually  learns  to  appreciate  it  in 
his  individual  feeling.  We  also  showed  that  his  aesthetic 
emotions  are  in  no  way  stimulated  by  word  language,  and 
that  his  instruction  in  that  language  must  for  purely  theo- 
retical reasons  have  recourse  to  his  social  feeling.  In 
addition  to  the  theoretical  reasons  there  are  a  number  of 
practical  considerations  which  show  that  he  will  learn  to 
use  and  love  speech  only  when  by  means  of  it  he  caa  # 
satisfy  his  original  wants  and  carry  on  intercourse  with 
his  fellow  men.  This  need  indeed  is  not  especially  strong 
in  the  deaf-mute  on  account  of  his  infirmity ;  it  is  not  nearly 
as  strong  in  him  as  in  the  hearing  child;  but  it  may  be 
aroused  and  stimulated  if  the  teacher  proceeds  in  a  natural 
manner.  The  social  feeling  is  at  first  not  much  developed  r 
since  the  deaf-mute  child  has  generally  been  excluded  from 
mental  intercourse  with  people,  but  that  feeling  can  be 
powerfully  stimulated  through  word  language  and  can  be 
increased  by  its  constant  use.  Whoever  nowadays  desires, 
to  associate  with  peopl:;  of  culture  and  to  derive  mental 
and  material  benefit  from  this  association,  must  learn  and 
use  word  language.  The  instruction  of  the  deaf  therefore 
regards  the  acquisition  of  word  language  as  its  chief  aim. 

Now  how  is  the  acquisition  of  word  language  to  be 
begun  in  practice? 

Every  task  must  be  solved  from  some  starting-point; 
one  side  or  another  of  the  problem  must  be  given  prominence; 
the  task  must  be  divided,  certain  parts  at  first  receding, 
even  if  only  in  appearance.  On  the  ground  of  our  psycho- 
logical investigation  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bring" 
the  deaf-mute  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  point  where  he 
will  speak  with  people.  Although  at  first  he  may  be  able 
to  say  but  little,  that  little  makes  him  realize  and  feel 
that  speech  "gives  pleasure."    This  feeling  of  pleasure 
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increases  and  stimulates  the  desire  to  learn  to  use  word 
language  more  and  more  perfectly.  Perhaps  I  shall  now 
be  understood  when  I  say:  "The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant task  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  to  make  deaf-mutes 
speak."*  This  task  can  be  solved  only  when  full  attention 
is  paid  to  the  "life  process  of  understanding/ '  and  here 
the  sign  language  is  essential. 

Dr.  Schumann  of  Leipzig  regards  this  view  of  the  aim  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  as  "much  too  narrow,"  and  Mr. 
Riehmann  of  Berlin  thinks  there  arc  other  "needs" 
much  greater  than  speaking.  Dr.  Schumann  desires 
"mental  development,"  not  "language  development," 
to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  object.  Well,  I  agree  to  that; 
for  in  fact  mental  development  and  language  development 
fully  coincide.  Does  the  Doctor  believe  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  contradiction  between  them?  There  is  no 
language  development  without  mental  development;  to 
every  thought  there  corresponds  a  picture  that  possesses 
the  function  of  language.  Mental  development  may 
sound  a  little  higher  and  grander,  but  it  really  means  no 
more,  and  it  does  not  indicate  any  more  clearly  how  the 
work  of  instruction  must  be  begun.  I  laid  special  stress 
upon  this  point  in  my  paper  at  the  Konigsberg  Convention. 

Dr.  Schumann  demands  "rational  thought  and  rational 
action;"  these  things  he  regards  as  "essentials  of  social 
usefulness."  I  do  not  object  to  this  statement,  but  I 
insist  that  these  essentials  form  no  contradiction  to  the 
ability  to  speak,  and  no  one  believes  that  speech  hinders 
thought  and  action.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  deaf-mute 
"who  can  speak  loses  "social  usefulness"  (!)  But  let  us 
beware  of  suggesting  contradictions  where  they  do  not 
logically  exist.     In  my  paper  I  did  not  undertake  to  show 

*3ee  my  paper:  "How  can  we  make  deaf-mutes  speak?"  in  the 
Report  of  the  Seventh  Convention  of  German  Teachers  of  the  Deaf 
at  Kdnigsberg. 
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the  entire  purpose  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  but  only  its 
first  and  most  important  task.  Writing,  reading,  etc., 
are  not  at  all  to  be  ignored,  but  are  to  be  assigned  to  the 
place  where  they  belong.  Where  real  contradictions 
exist,  I  am  the  last  one  to  wish  to  ignore  them;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  separates 
us  should  be  defined  as  sharply  and  clearly  as  possible 
in  order  to  remove  that  laxity  which  admits  that  a  man 
can  serve  two  masters.*  Such  a  contradiction  does  exist 
between  myself  and  those  who  regard  methodical  object 
teaching  and  systematic  language  instruction  as  the  salva- 
tion of  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  more  precisely  this 
contradiction  is  stated,  the  better! 

If  we  want  to  make  the  deaf-mute  pupil  speak,  we  must 
work  upon  his  mind  in  such  a  manner  that  the  desire  to 
express  himself  will  be  stimulated  within  him.  The  more 
the  material  attracts  his  interest  and  the  more  naturally 
it  is  connected  with  his  life,  the  more  effective  will  it  prove 
in  arousing  his  language  impulse.  Where  objects  and 
events  directly  touch  and  affect  his  own  life,  the  impulse  is 
aroused  to  reproduce,  that  is,  to  live  over  in  his  own 
experience  the  stimulating  influences.  Through  the  outer 
incentives  his  mind  and  body  are  filled  with  motor  ten- 
dencies which  strive  to  give  expression  to  his  own  life.  In 
this  condition  of  full  animation  he  unconsciously  begins 
to  gesticulate  and  sign;  and  at  this  moment,  yes,  at  this 
moment  only,  is  his  mind  disposed  to  grasp  and  reproduce 
the  spoken  word.  The  acquisition  of  the  word  is  then 
accomplished  far  more  readily  than  at  other  times  when 
force  and  pressure  must  be  used.  The  word  acquired  in 
the  latter  way  is  like  the  house  built  upon  the  sand.    Where 

♦Some  unfavorable  critic  may  say:  "In  this  sentence  the  writer 
condemns  himself,  for  he  serves  two  incompatible  masters,  sign  language 
and  word  language/'  No,  my  dear  sir;  sign  language  and  word  language 
are  two  harmonious  fellow  servants. 
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we  induce  the  right  "psychical  disposition"  for  words  and 
Hentences,  the  child  acquires  word  language  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  in  this  sense  one  may  properly  speak  of  a 
u  natural  acquisition  of  language"  by  deaf-mutes. 

The  main  point  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  "the 
free  introduction  of  the  psychical  situation,"  from  which 
word  language  must  grow.  Only  where  the  child  learns 
something  by  his  own  experience  does  he  acquire  a  living 
language  which  enables  him  to  speak.  Whatever  comes 
out  of  life  leads  back  to  life.  With  a  language  which  is 
made  alive  in  the  presence  of  the  child  and  which  is  lived 
again  in  himself,  he  can  enter  into  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  others.  Language  in  this  sense  is  life,  and  it  can  be 
understood  anil  comprehended  only  in  life  itself.  I  there- 
fort*  believe  that  I  stated  the  true  theorv  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  in  a  nutshell  when  in  my  paper  entitled  "How 
can  we  make  the  deaf-mute  speak?"  I  said,  "We  must 
make  the  personal  experience  of  the  child  the  fundamental 
basis  of  his  mental  development  and  the  central  point  of 
his  instruction  in  language.  In  the  frank  recognition  of 
the  language-forming  power  of  personal  experience  lies 
one  of  the  strongest  incentives  for  the  development  of 
deaf-mute  instruction.1' 

My  opponents  hold  to  "intellectualism;"  they  claim  that 
the  language  taught  should  be  chosen  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
developing  the  pupils  mind,  that  the  training  of  his  judg- 
ment is  the  main  thing.  I  take  my  stand  wholly  on  the 
ground  of  psychology,  and  maintain  that  the  kind  and 
material  of  teaching  should  be  determined  by  the  emotions 
of  the  pupil.  He  must  acquire  language  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  find  pleasure  in  it  from  the  very  beginning:  "the  rest 
will  come  of  itself." 

The  "intellectualists,"  "  systematise."  and  "pedants." 
who  aim  to  build  up  the  child's  language  systematically 
and  claim  that   they  can  analyze  his  intuitive  power? 
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logically,  love  their  plan  and  their  system  more  than  they 
Jove  the  child.  The  natural  growth  of  the  child's  mind  con- 
cerns them  much  less  than  the  setting  up  of  their  systems 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  material;  they  would  rather 
leave  his  mental  powers  undeveloped  and  ignore  his  living 
impulses  than  change  their  processes  fundamentally  or 
depart  from  their  predetermined  system.  Their  feeling  of 
pleasure  in  their  "all-comprehending  plans"  and  their 
"clearly"  built-up  systems  is  always  stronger  and  greater 
than  their  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  actually 
meagre  results.  The  consciousness  that  they  have  for- 
gotten nothing  in  their  plan  and  system  consoles  them  for 
the  slender  acquirements  of  their  pupils.  The  fear  that, 
by  conducting  instruction  freely  and  connecting  it  freely 
with  life,  much  that  is  so  beautifully  written  down  in  the 
plan  might  be  forgotten  renders  the  free  method  of  teaching 
disagreeable  and  hateful  to  them.  A  false  idea  of  educa- 
tion tyrannizes  over  the  systematists  and  enthusiasts  for 
a  definite  plan  of  material,  and  they  seek  to  tyrannize  over 
others.  They  think  that  the  only  person  who  really 
learns  language  and  is  truly  educated  by  means  of  it  is 
the  one  who  knows  everything  that  according  to  their 
idea  belongs  to  it  from  time  immemorial.  To  know  a 
great  deal,  to  attempt  very  much  and  a  great  variety  of 
things,  to  push  on  rapidly  with  reading  in  books,  for  instance, 
or  with  the  learning  of  religious  stories,  or  with  the  study 
of  science,  since  one  would  otherwise  not  be  up  with  other 
schools,  seems  to  them  far  more  important  than  to  devote 
all  their  efforts  to  the  single  and  chief  purpose  of  bring- 
ing their  pupils  to  the  use  of  speech. 

"What,"  they  say,  "will  become  of  our  pupils  if  they 
pass  monuments  and  know  nothing  of  history  and  the 
historical  background,  or  if  they  look  into  a  newspaper 
and  are  not  familiar  with  all  the  geographical  names? 
That  is  bad,  very  bad!    Speech  does  not  matter;  it  is 
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knowledge  that  makes  the  man!"  This  thought  fully 
rules  many  minds. 

But  enthusiasm  for  the  "power  of  knowledge"  and  the 
"blessings"  of  an  inflexible  plan  of  procedure  do  not 
alter  our  belief,  that  in  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
deaf  the  methodical  object  teaching  and  systematic  language 
drill  are  not  productive  of  good.  The  descriptive  object 
teaching,  the  tiresome  drilling  in  forms  of  language,  and  the 
premature  teaching  of  reading  enfeeble  the  power  of  the 
child  and  afford  him  no  pleasure  in  word  language.  We 
therefore  renounce  these  methods  entirely.  Whoever 
wishes  to  persist  in  this  traditional  "pigeon-hole  theory," 
may  do  so  and  see  what  the  results  will  be.* 

With  what  aim,  then,  should  we  teach? 


♦As  an  illustration  of  the  "intellectualism"  and  "formalism"  which 
have  dominated  in  deaf-mute  instruction  and  which  still  prevail  in 
spirit,  though  the  form  has  changed  here  and  there,  I  will  quote  a, 
lesson  from  a  reader  prepared  for  and  used  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 
It  shows  how  wrongly  the  deaf-mute  child's  requirements  in  language 
have  been  estimated  and  how  language  has  been  "made'1  for  him. 
I  do  this,  I  must  confess,  with  great  reluctance;  for  to  an  outsider 
it  must  seem  almost  incredible  that  any  one  could  believe  that  deaf- 
mute  children  could  be  made  to  speak  with  such  language  material, 
treated  and  presented  in  such  a  manner. 

Hill's  "Elementary  Reading  and  Language  Book"  contains  in  an 
older  edition  about  a  hundred  descriptions  of  pictures  based  on  his 
"Picture  Collection."  Reading  Lesson  No.  15  treats  of  "The  Girl 
before  the  Cross."     It  proceeds:  "This  is  a  girl.     What  is  her  name? 

My  name  is .     This  is  a  cross.     The  girl  is  kneeling  on  the  ground 

before  the  cross.     I  .     The  cross  stands  on  the  ground.     It  is 

of  stone.     It  is  high  and  angular.     The  girl  now  folds  her  hands.     I 

The  girl  looks  upward.     Now  she  is  praying.     I .     This  is  a  basket. 

The  basket  stands  on  the  ground  beside  the  girl.  The  basket  belongs 
to  the  girl.  The  basket  has  a  handle.  The  handle  is  bent.  The  basket 
is  round.  These  are  two  braids.  The  girl  has  two  braids.  They  are 
long.  They  hang  down.  This  is  a  bush.  It  stands  behind  the  cross. 
It  is  green.  The  cross  remains  standing.  The  girl  does  not  always 
remain  kneeling.     The  girl  will  get  up  and  go  away." 

Is  not  everything  here — the  plan,  the  material,  the  language,  etc. — 
psychologically  out  of  place? 
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"With  the  aim  of  strengthening,  enhancing,  ennobling 
and  elevating  the  life  of  the  pupil,  choosing  for  this  purpose 
the  right  kind  and  right  material  of  learning."  He  who 
performs  this  service  most  faithfully  will  be  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  teaching. 

We  are  about  to  conclude  and  we  return  in  thought  to 
our  Introduction.  It  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  pass  through  a  thought  again  and  again  in  one  and  the 
same  direction;  it  endeavors  ever  to  widen  and  deepen  its 
content.  This  endeavor  has  its  origin  in  the  impulse 
to  seek  the  truth;  the  present  treatise  is  the  result  of  such 
an  impulse. 

With  inward  dissatisfaction  we  saw  the  discord  prevailing 
in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education.  We  recognized 
more  and  more  the  one-sidedness  of  the  pure  oral  method 
and  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  sign 
language  more  thoroughly.  As  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion we  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  sign  language  and 
spoken  language  are  organically  connected,  and  that  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  can  proceed  naturally  only  when 
this  fact  is  recognized  and  put  to  practical  use. 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  what  is  new  and 
true  in  this  presentation  of  the  subject.  We  desire  to 
make  progress  in  the  sphere  of  deaf-mute  education.  We 
know  however  that  progress  is  always,  and  necessarily, 
connected  with  a  return  to  ideas  that  have  previously 
appeared;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Progress  can  be  made  only  when  the  truth  abiding  in  an 
idea  that  has  been  suppressed  or  neglected  is  once  more 
recognized  and  is  comprehended  in  a  "higher  unity." 
Thus  only  does  truth  advance.  Progress  in  truth  is  the 
only  true  progress. 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER, 
Instructor  in  the  Brunswick  School, 

Brunswick ■,  Germany. 

[THE   END.] 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Methods  of  Instruction"  named  in  the  preceding  Tabular 
Statement  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

I.  The  Manual  Method. — Signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  are 
the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal 
objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  compre- 
hension and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance 
given  to  these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Method. — The  manual  alphabet  and  writ- 
ing are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
principal  objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the 
comprehension  and  use  of  written  language.  Speech  and  speech-read- 
ing are  taught  to  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  (the  Western  New 
York  Institution)  recorded  as  following  this  method. 

III.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and  facility  in  speech 
and  speech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  lan- 
guage, is  aimed  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary 
to  speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction;  but  they  are 
differences  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

IV.  The  Auricular  Method. — The  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pupils  is 
utilized  and  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing. 
The  aim  of  the  method  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-hearing 
speaking  people  instead  of  deaf-mutes. 

V.  The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded 
as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage are  regarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  Manual  or  the  Manual  Alphabet  method,  and,  so  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems 
best  adapted  for  his  individual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are 
taught  where*  the  meaawe  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor 
expended,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  some  of  the  pupils  are  taught 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the  Auricular  method. 
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!    INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Industries  Taught' '  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  arer 
Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Barbering  (Bar.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Black- 
smithing  (Bl.),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Book-keeping  (Bk.),  Bricklaying 
(Bri.),  Broom-making  (Br.),  Cabinet-making  (Cab.),  Calcimining  (Cal.), 
Carpentry  (Car.),  Chalk-engraving  (Ce.),  Cementing  (Cg.),  Chair- 
making  (Ch.),  China  painting  (Chi.),  Construction  work  (Con.),  Cooking 
(Ck.),  Clay-modeling  (CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  Domestic  science  (Do.),. 
Drawing  (Dra.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.),  Electricity  (El.),  Embroidery 
(Em.),  Engineering  (En.),  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Flori- 
culture (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glazing  (Gl.),  Harness-making  (Ha.), 
House  decoration  (Hd.),  Half-tone  engraving  (He.),  Housework  (Ho.), 
Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing  (Ir.),  Knife  work,  Knitting  (Kn.),  Lace- 
making  (La.),  Laundering  (Lau.),  Leather  work  (Lea.),  Manual  training 
(Man.),  Mattress-making  (Ma.),  Millinery  (Mi.),  Needlework  (Nw.),. 
Nursing  (Nu.),  Painting  (Pa.),  Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Photography 
(Ph.),  Plastering  (PL),  Plate-engraving  (Pe.),  Plumbing  (Plu.),  Pottery 
(Po.),  Poultry  farming  (Pf.),  Printing  (Pr.),  Pyrography  (Py.)f  Rama* 
(Ra.),  Rug  weaving  (Rw.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoemaking  (Sh.),  Shop  work, 
Sign-painting  (Si.),  Sloyd  (SI.),  Stone-laying  (St.),  Stencil  work  (Ste.), 
Tailoring  (Ta.),  Tin-work  (Tin.),  Tray  work,  Typewriting  (Ty.),  Vene- 
tian Iron  Work  (Ven.),  Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood- 
engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning  (Wt.),  Wood-working  (Ww.),  Working, 
in  Iron  (Wi.),  and  the  use  of  tools. 


j     AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  FOR  THE  DEAF, 

NOVEMBER  10,  1910* 

Adams,  Albert  F.,  M.  A.  (gymnastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
Adams,  C.  D.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Adams,  Ida  H.  (reading),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Lena,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 


♦Some  changes  that  have  occurred  since  November  10,  1910,  are- 
included  in  this  list.  Corrections  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  be- 
thankfully  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Annals. 
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Adams,  Mabel  E.,  B.  A.  (Assistant  Principal;  history  and  language), 

Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mary  B.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Nellie  E.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Adrian,  Sister  Ma*y  (oral  and  sewing),  Boston  School,  Randolph, Mass. 
Agnes,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Akins,  Anna  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Alcorn,  Miss  A.  A.,  Moline  School,  Moline,  111. 
Alcorn,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Alcorn,  Larry  M.  W.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Alcorn,  Rose  B.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Alcorn,  Sophia  K.,  B.  A.  (deaf-blind),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Alda,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Aldrich,  Sarah  (sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Alfreda,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Alia  bough,  Brewster  R.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 

tion,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Allen,  Anna  W.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Allen,  Mrs.  EmmaC.  (sewing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Allen,  Henrietta  E.,  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Allen,  Mary  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Allison,  Catherine  Depuy  (speech,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Allison,  Isaac,  E.  E.  (mathematics  and  engineering), Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Alspach,  Lulu  Evelyn  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ames,  Elizabeth,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Anais,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Anderson,  Bessie,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Anderson,  Emma  L.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Anderson,  Enga  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Anderson,  G.  Waif  rid  (printing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  Scott  (Principal),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Anderson,  Jeannie  (in  training),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Anderson,  Lillian  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Anderson,  Martin  (carpentry),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Anderson,  Nannie  L.  (sewing),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Andre*    de  Bethsaide,   Sister  (mattress-making),   Female  Institution, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Andrews,  Georgia  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Andrews,  Harriet  E.,  B.  S.  (speech),  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Angeline,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Angeliqu6-Marie,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Antoinette-Marie,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Appleby,  Iva,  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Applet  on,  D.  C.  (gardening),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Arbaugh,  Alice  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Arbaugh,  Nell  E.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Archambault,  Bro.  S.,  C.  S.  V.  (woodworking),  Ecole  Catholique, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Archer,  Tunis  V.,  M.  A.  (Principal,  educational  department),  North 
Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Archibald,  Carrie  H.,  New  London  School,  New  London,  Wis. 

Archibald,  Margaret  (cooking).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Archibald,  Orson,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Argo,  \V.  K.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Colorado  School,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

Armstrong,  Laura  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Arnold,  AUie  (oral). Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood  Park. 

Arnold.  Mary  O.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Asbury,  Richard  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ashcroft,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Superintendent),  Mackay  Institution,  Mon- 
treal. P.  Q. 

Athanasia.  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Institute  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Chin- 
chuba.  La. 

Atkinson.  Mary  E.  (manual  department  and  dressmaking),  American 
School.  Hartford.  Conn. 

AtwoodL  Ralph  H.  (intermediate).  Ohio  School.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Auchu.  Bra.  D..  C.  S.  V.  (manual).  Ecole  Catholique.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

AunHe.  Sbter  ioral\  Female  Institution.  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Austin.  Alma  H..  vhistory*.  Western  New  York  Institution.  Rochester. 

Austin.  A.  H.  tgardening  and  farming).  North  Carolina  School.  Raleigh. 

Austin.  Ida  M   foraK  Michigan  School.  Flint.  Mich. 

Austin.  Sister  Mary.  Boston  School.  Randolph.  Mass. 

Attstin.  W.  H.  ^gardening  and  dairying  >.  North  Carolina  School.  Raleigh. 

Avery.  Elisabeth  R  ,oraI>.  Tennessee  School.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Avxmhm.  Josephine  Supervising  Teacher,  oral  department).  Okla- 
homa ^*Mwt  Sulphur.  Okla. 

Ayaaar.  Mary  A.  jra&anr.  School  47.  Manhattan.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


BfcbCv  IiTwr  •  El    shoem&kins  and  harne&-~making'.  Oklahoma  School, 

^d^toar.  04Ajl 
ffebcw^  L*i*   prasary  .  i%io  School.  Cohiznhus.  Ohio. 
R*Smol  Grwe  Gordon  a^r=iaastics\  Clarke  School.  Northampton.  Mass. 
rW4**arr  Grar*  H     coding  .   Horace  Mann  School  Boston.  Mass. 
ftaacer.  Yaa*  C    «ae*:-oez»i  .  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  South 


IW^sinum  Yec^a    *v*I  .  K^Liibaca*  Institute.  Sulphur.  Okl*. 
Bia^r.  i*wy&.  J     Prr3*tz**L  usi\2*;rsil  demrtcnent  .  IVansylvama  Insti- 
Mv  Axy.  F%r>ipieC^ciA.  IV 
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Baker,  Abby  T.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Baker,  John  P.  (wood-working,  etc.),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Baker,  Nettie  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Baker,  Ruth  M.  (substitute),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baker,  S.  Pierre,  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Balbina,  Sister  M.  (cooking),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Balch,  Grace  A.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Baldwin,  Gertrude  P.  (cooking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Lucy  (substitute),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Balis,  James  C,  B.  A.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Balis,  Mrs.  Sylvia  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Ball,  Ernestine  Faye,  M.  A.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ballantyne,  Agnes  (dressmaking  and  millinery),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 

Ballard,  Melville,  M.  S.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bamford,  Lillian  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaka,  Neb. 

Banford,  Jessie,  Kalamazoo  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Bangs,  Dwight  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils 
Lake,  N.  D. 

Bannister,  Inah,  Albany  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bardes,  Henry  (shoemaking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Blanche,  M.  E.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Barnes,  Mamie  A.  (sewing),  Mary  land  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Barnett,  W.  K.  (woodworking),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Baron,  Bro.  J.  H.,  C.S.  V.  (bookbinding),  EcoleCatholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Barrager,  Myra  L.  (deaf-blind),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (deaf-blind),  Austin,  Texas. 

Barrett,  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Barrette,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Barron,  Mary  Grey,  B.  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Barry,  Elinor,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Barry,  Katherine  E.  (Head  Teacher),  Colorado  School,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Bartley,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Barton,  Edwin  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bartoo,  Dell  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bass,  Robert  A.,  Virginia  School,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Bateman,  George  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Bateman,  Julia  R.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Ida. 
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Beaman,  Susan  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Beattie,  Grace  M.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Beattie,  Mary  B.,  B.  A.  (primary  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Beatty,  Mary  Mays  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Thomas  (baking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Beaudoin,  Bro.  Jos.,  C.  S.  V.  (sewing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Beauregard,  Donald  (art),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Beck,  Cynthia  S.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Bedford,  Mary  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Begg,  George  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bell,  Frances,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Bell,  Ida  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Bell,  Martha  C,  M.  A.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania* 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell,  Mary  M.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Bellows,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Benigna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bennett,  Florence  E.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Idaho. 
Bennett,  Josephine  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Bennett,  Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bendit  Labre,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Benson,  Henry  G.  (printing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Benton,  Jennie  S.  (dressmaking),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Berg,  Albert,  M.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Berger,  Ruth  (in  training),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Bergin,  Kate  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa^ 
Berigaud,  Marie  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Berkeley,  Anne  Butler  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Bern dt son,  Annie  (shirt-making).  New  York  Institution,  Washington^ 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bernhardt,  Annie   (kindergarten   sewing),    Institution   for   Improved 

Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berry,  Amelia  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington* 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berry,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Berry,  Louise  (Supervising  Teacher  of  Speech),  Ohio  School,  Columbus- 
Best,  Harry,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington* 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betts,  Otis  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Betts,  Sudie  F.  (drawing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y- 
Bidenhorn,  Bettie,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Bierbower,  Fannie  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bierhaus,  Henry  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bigelow,  Mary  F.  (elementary  science),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston- 
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Bigney,  Mabel  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Bilbee,  Bertha  (dressmaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Biller,  Mary  E.   (substitute),  Institution  for  Improved   Instruction, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Billings,  Carrie  E.  (Principal,  oral  department),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 
Bishop,  Etta,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bjorkquest,  Fred  W.  (leather  work),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Washington. 
Bjorlee,    Ignatius  T.,    M.    A.    (articulation),  New  York   Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Black,  Anna  M.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

Blackburn,  Alice  A.,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Blackburn,  George  E.  (carpentry),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Blair,  Cora  L.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Blaker,  Sallie  May  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Fairbault,  Minn. 
Blandin,  Wallace  B.  (cabinet-work),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 
Blankenship,  Lloyd  (drawing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaka,  Neb. 
Blankenship,  Mrs.  Ota  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Blattner,  J.  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Bledsoe,  John  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Maryland  School,  Parkville. 
Bliss,  Mabel,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis.  P"Im    j 

Bliss,  Susan  E.   (Principal,  intermediate  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Blondin,  Elizabeth  L.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Blount,  W.  J.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Bock,  Grace  A.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Bockee,  Martha  Oakley,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Bogart,  Caroline  (articulation),   New  York   Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boggs,  Sam.  C.  (carpentry),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Bohn,  Bertha  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Bolyn,  Margaret  I.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bones,  Mary  J.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Booth,  Elizabeth  A.  (oral),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Bork,  Emma,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bost,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Boulware,  Cordia  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Bourke,  Nora  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Bousfield,  Marjorie  G.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bowie,  Susie,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bowles,  Bettie  Lewis  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Bowles,  Charles  H.  (normal),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bowles,  Wm.  A.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
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Bowman,  Alice  O.  (oral),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

Bowman,  Kate  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Boyd,  J.  N.  (baking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Boykiri,  Mrs,  L.  R.  (industrial),  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin. 

Bradley,  Sabra  C,  M.  A.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brainerd,  Evelyn  (millinery  and  embroidery),  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brannigan,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Branson,  H.  L.  (printing),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Branum,  William  O.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bray,  Ivy  (plain  sewing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Breckinridge,  Mary  S.,  Miss  Breckinridge's  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brehm,  F.  Elizabeth  (speech),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Brennan,  Teresa,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Breuninger,  H.  G.  (shoemaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brian,  Lillian  (substitute),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

Briel,  William  A.  (tailoring),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Etta,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bright,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 

Bright,  Helen  E.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brill,  T.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Britt,  Mazie  Florence,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

Broadbent,  Mary  H.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brock,  Frances  I.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Broderick,  Annie  (ironing),  Central  New  York  Institution, Rome,  X.  Y. 

Brooks,  George  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Brown,  Alfred  L.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Brown,  Candace  J.  (articulation) .Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Brown,  Gertrude  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brown,  Grace  Thoburn  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 

Brown,  Jess  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Margaret  de  M.  (photography),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  (industrial),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Brown,  Philip  H.,  B.  A.  (manual  department,  carpentry,  painting,  and 
cement  work),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Bruce,  Lula  May,  B.  S.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Bruning,  Olivia  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bruns,  H.  E.  (physical  culture),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bryant,  Arthur  D.,  B.  Ph.  (drawing),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
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Bryarly,  Katherine  Lee  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Buchanan,  Aldah  H.  (oral),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Buchanan,  Arthur  P.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Buckingham,  Abigail,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Buckingham,  Eva  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buell,  Edith  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  grammar  grades),  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bull,  Mary  (intellectual  department  and  fancy  work),  Ontario  Insti- 
tution, Belleville,  Ontario. 

Bumgardner,  J.  B.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  industries),  New 
Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Bumgardner,  Nellie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Burch,  Mary  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Burchard,  Prudence  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burdick,  Edward  S.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burgess,  Lucie  (physical  culture),  Kansas  School,  O lathe,  Kans. 

Burke,  Miss  A.  M.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burke,  Julia  A.  (art),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Ford  ham,  and 
West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Burke,  Sister  Mary  Anne  (Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institu- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Nellie  A.  (domestic  science),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Burke,  Nora  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mrs.  (sewing),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Burns,  John  T.  (printing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burt,  William  N.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Superintendent),  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Burton,  Grace  C,  M.  A.  (Principal), Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Busill,  Frances  L.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buxton,  May  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Byrne,  Anna  (baking),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Byrnes,  Wm.  J.  (gardening),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Byrns,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

« 

Cadieux,  Father  J.  M.,  C.  S.  V.  (Principal),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal. 
Calahan,  Harriet  L.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Caldwell,  William  A.,  M.  A.  (Principal's  Assistant),  California  Institu- 
tion, Berkeley,  Cal. 
CaJhoun,  Nannie  (kindergarden),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Calloway,  Marie  (physical  culture),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
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Cameron,  Duncan  A.,  B.  A.  (dairying),  Mississippi  School,  Jackson, Miss. 

Cameron,  Mary  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Camp,  Pauline  B.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 

Campbell,  Edward  C.  (literary  department  and  art),  Colorado  School, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Campbell,  Frances,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Campbell,  Miss  P.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Campbell,  W.  J.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Campbell,  Willa  (sewing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Cannon,  Ella  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Canode,  W.  H.  (tailoring),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Capelli,  Anthony  (printing),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 

Carbee,  Annie  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Caress,  Mrs.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Carlin,  Irene  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carney,  Louise,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Carrell,  Owen  G.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Carrie>e,  C.  (blacksmitlung),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Carter,  Clyde  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Carter,  Frances  F.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Carter,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Carter,  Maude  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Carter,  W.  Hickman,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Cartwright,  J.  H.  (leather  work),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Carver,  Leora  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cason,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Castleberry,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Castra,  Lora  J.  (kindergarden),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester, 
New  York. 

Cathor,  Louise  (dressmaking),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Cecil,  Annie  (drawing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Chambers,  William  H.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Chapin,  Alma  L.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chapin,  Edward  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Charles  Alexandre,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Charles,  Alva  M.,  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Charles,  Clarence  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Ohio  School,  Columbus  Ohio. 

Charles,  Elva  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Charles  Borrom6e,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Chickering,  Rev.  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Emeritus;  natural  science  and  peda- 
gogy), Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Christian,  Alice  V.  (dressmaking  and  fancy  work),  North  Carolina 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Christiansen,  Elsie  (domestic  science),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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Christmas,  Jeannette  J.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Chrysante,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Clark,  Abel  S.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Clark,  Annie  May  (art,  wood  carving,  and  physical  culture),  Georgia 
School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Clark,  Eliza  L.  (Principal),  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Clark,  Jennie  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Clark,  Leslie  K.  (cabinet  making),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence. 

Clark,  Marion  G.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  X.  Y. 

Clarke,  Edward  Perkins,  M.  A.,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  H.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Clarke,  Francis  D.,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Superintendent),  Michigan  School, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Thomas  P.  (Superintendent),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Clearman,  Amy  de  Coudre,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Clearwater,  Edward  L.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,.  N.  Y. 

Clean*,  Edward  P.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Geary,  Rose  M.  (kindergarten), St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Clegg,  Florence  M.  (drawing  and  manual  training),  Rhode  Island  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Clifford,  Grace  M.  (gymnastics),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Cloak,  Ellen  E.  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 

Cloak,  William  A.  (plastering  and  cement-work)  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelplua,  Pa. 

Clodfelter,  Mrs.  Josephine,  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Cloud,  James  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clowry,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher),  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Cobb,  Jennie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Cobb,  Nonnye  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Coburn,  Alice  T.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Cochran,  J.  C.  (printing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Cochrane,  W.  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Coderer,  Samuel  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Coffee,  Nora  (laundry  work),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 

Coffield,  J.  D.  (carpentry  and  painting),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Coffin,  Addie  L.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Coffin,  Lucy,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cogswell,  p   jj    (carpentry) ,  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Coker,  Charles  P.,  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Coleman,  D.  R.,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (manual  department  and  art),  South  Carolina 
Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
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Coleman,  Thomas  H.,  B.  A.  (retired,  1908),  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Collatt,  Myrtle  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Collings,  William  N.  (carpentry),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Come  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Compton,  Margaret  E.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Condon,  Anna  M.,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Condon,  Margaret  G.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cougar,  Remington  (printing),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Congdon,  Henry  A.  (manual  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis.  . 

Conkling,  Harris  C.  (baking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Connell,  Margaret  (in  training),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Connery,  Julia  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  intermediate  grades),  Institu- 
tion for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Connolly,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Connor,  Mrs.  Hazel,  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.  (Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Mexico  School, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Conrod,  Gertrude  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Consolata,  Sister  M.  (housework),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Constantia,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Constantine,  Jolliette  E.  (kindergarten),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Anna  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnepeg. 

Cook,  Joseph  R.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Manitoba  Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cooke,  Harry  (house  and  sign  painting),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cool,  Mamie  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Cooper,  Clara  B.,  B.  L.  (kindergarden,  oral),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Lucile,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Mildred  H.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cooper,  Ruth  H.,  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cooper,  William,  B.  S.  (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Copley,  Margaret,  B.  S.  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Coplin,  Ethel  A.  (gymnastics),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Corbeil,  Bro.  R.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Corcoran,  Katherine,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Cornelia,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Corriveau,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (printing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Corwin,  Mary  (art),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Corwin,  W.  R.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
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Coiy,  Annetta,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Cory,  Ethel  M.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Cory,  F.  Julia  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     ' 

Cosgrove,  Margaret,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Cotton,  Minnie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Coughlin,  C.  B.,  M.D.  (Superintendent),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coulter,  James  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Covey,  F.  Howard  (cabinet-making),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cox,  Mary  R.  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cram,  Fannie  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crampton,  Alice  L.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cranwill,  Thomas  J.  (baking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crawford,  Ella  E.  J.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Crawford,  Esther  M.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cr6te,  Bro.  J.  F.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Croker,  Gertrude  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cross,  Florence  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Crouter,  A.  L.  E.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cullen,  Barbara  C.  (oral),  Northampton,  Mass. 

Cullen,  Estelle  F.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Culver,  Ellen  I.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cuneo,  Victor  (baking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Cunningham,  Bolton  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  "Winnipeg. 

Curran,  Juliana,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Enoch  Henry,  M.  A.  (Principal),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Kate  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Curry,  Katherine  (dressmaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Curtiss,  Louise  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Cuthbertson,  Ethel  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Daggett,  Grace  L.  (drawing),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Daily,  Rebecca  (embroidery),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Dallimore,  Ida  (sloyd  and  fancy  work),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Daly,  Geraldine  D.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
Daly,  Margaret  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Daniels,  Caroline  S.  (mathematics,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Daniels,  Ora  G.,  M.  A.,  68  Hawthorne  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
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Danver,  Susie  E.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge  wood 
Park,  Pa. 

Darrow,  Marion  (sewing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Davenport,  Louise  (cooking),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

David,  Charles  I.  (tailoring),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

Davidson,  Samuel  G.,  M.  A.  (language  and  literature,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  Amanda  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Davis,  Andrew  (shoemaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Evangeline  (cooking),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  (sewing),  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Rebecca  E.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Robert  L.,  B.  L.,  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Davis,  Solon  P.  (drawing),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Davis,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dawes,  Rachel  (oral),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Dawson,  Ella  S.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Day,  Herbert  E.,  M.  A.  (physics  and  biology),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dean,  Julia  L.,  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

De  Champlain,  Oren  (leather  work),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Deckart,  Frederic  (manual  training),  Maryland  School,  Parkville,  Md. 

De  Koker,  Esther,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Deland,  Bro.  J.  C,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Dellicker,  H.  Maude,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DeLong,  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

DeMotte,  Amelia  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dempsey,  M.  (sewing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Denis,  H.  (machinery  and  ironing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Denison,  Charlotte  E.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Dent,  Alice,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Dermody,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Desmarais,  Moses  (cabinet-making),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

D'Estrella,  Theophilus,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dewar,  Frances  (Principal),  Calumet  Day  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Diamond,  Hazel  M.  (drawing),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Diehl,  Jennie  G.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Diemer,  Michel  (gardening),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Dieson,  Georgina,  B.  A.  (Latin),  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Dignin,  Lowena  A.,  Superior  School,  Superior,  Wis. 

Dillon,  Marie  Louise,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dimmick,  Ella  J.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge  wood 
Park,  Pa. 
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Divine,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Divine,  Mary  L.  (First  Assistant),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Dixon,  Emilie  B.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dixon,  Iva  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dixon,  M.  Lena  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Doane,  Letitia  L.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Dobbin,  Emma  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  West  Virginia  School, 

Romney,  W.  Va. 
Dobyns,  J.  R.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Mississippi  Institution, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Dold,  J.  J.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Domitien,  Sister  (mattress-making),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Donald,  Ida  M.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Doneghy,  Susan  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Donnolly,  Abbie  (domestic  science),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Donohoe,  M.  Lizzie  (primary),  School  162,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Doran,  O.  T.  (physical  training),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Dositheus,  Sister  M.   (Assistant  Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.   Mary's 
Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Doub,  Florence  W.  (drawing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Dougherty,  Mary  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Downing,  A.  U.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Dowrie,  John  (carpentry),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Draper,  Amos  G.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (mathematics  and  Latin),  Gallaudet 
College,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Draper,   Estella  M.   (literary  department  and  in  charge  of  industrial 
building),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Driggs,  Frank  M.  (Superintendent),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Driscoll,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Droulsbaugh,  Charles  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton. 

Drum,  Margaret  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dubroca,  Nina  (domestic  science),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Duff,  Jessie  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Duggan,  May  E.,  Lake  Linden  School,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 

Dumas,  Father  G.,  C.  S.  V.   (Assistant  Principal),  Ecole  Catholique, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Dumon,  Lucie  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dunbar,  Eva  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Duncan,  Mary  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dunlap,  S.  Cornelia  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Dunn,  Annie  E.  (oral),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Dunn,  Ethel  A.  (drawing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R<  I. 

Dunn,  Gertrude  L.  (art  and  manual  training),  Kendal  School,  .Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Dunn,  Sarah  M.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Durant,  Emily  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  basketry),  Maryland  School,. 

Parkville,  Md. 
Dutch,  Mary  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dwyer,  Miss  B.  E.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Dwyer,  Loretta  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Earle,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earle,  James  (baking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eaton,  Florence  (primary),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Eaton,  H.  Ethel,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Eccleston,  Mary  McCall,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eckert,  Alice  C.  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institution,. 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  J.  C.  (carpentry),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Eddy,  J.   Holbrook  (Senior  Assistant;  manual),  Arkansas  Institute,. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Eddy,  Mabel  G.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Eden,  Lavinia  J.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Edgar,  Bessie  M.  (primary),  Ohio  School^  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Edwards,  Eula  (industrial),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Eggee,  Mina  (sewing),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Idaho. 
Eggee,  Pearl  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Idaho. 
Eggers,   Mrs.   Cornelia   Bingham    (pirector),   McCowen  Oral  School; 

(Head  Assistant),  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Eickhoff,  Anna  L.  (domestic  science),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Midi. 
EickhofT,  Arlington  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Eikeland,  Peter,  B.  A.  (Norwegian),  St.  Olaf  College,  NorthfieW,  Minn. 
Eising,  Cora  B.,  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 
Eldridge,  Charles  H.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Eldridge,  Sallie  G.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Elwrood,  Caroline  F.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ely,  Charles  R.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College,. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ely,  Charles  W.,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  Maryland  School,  Frederick. 
Ely,  Grace  D.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Emerentia,  Sister  M.  (printing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Emerson,  Mrs.  Carrie  (domestic  science),  Washington  State  School,. 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
Emerson,  Grace,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Emmanuel,  Sister  M.,  Pittsburgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Emmanuel,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Emmelie  Gamelin,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Engh,  Alvilda,  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 
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Engleman,  Josephine  H.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Ensworth,  Florence  Josephine  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Erd,  Robert  L.,  B.  A.  (physical  training),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ervin,  Annie  McD.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Estill,  Nellie  (sloyd,  etc.),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Eugenie  de  Cordoue,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Euphemia,  Sister  M.  (art),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 
Euritt,  G.  D.  (manual,  senior  class),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Euritt,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Eusebe  de  Verceil,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Eusebius,  Sister  M.  (fancy  work),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Evans,  Deborah  (domestic  art),  Oliio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Evans,  Ethel  D.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Everhard,  Bessie  M.,  Racine  School,  Racine,  Wis. 
Everts,  Bertha  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Eves,  Lauretta  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Evoy,  Margaret,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Ewer,  Evangeline,  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Falardeau,  L.  (shoemaking),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Faling,  Nettie  (sewing),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fancher,  Edna  M.,  B.  A.  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fanning,  Maud  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Farley,  Mrs.  Myra  Clover  (dressmaking),  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Farley,  Otto  P.  (printing),  Utah  School,  Ogdeh,  Utah. 

Farrand,  Harriet  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Faucher,  Bro.  U.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual), Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Faupel,  George  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Fay,  Allan  Bradshaw,  M.  A.  (Latin),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Fay,  Edward  Allen,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Vice-President;  languages),  Gallau- 
det College,  Wrashington,  D.  C. 

Fay,  Elizabeth  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fay,  Helen  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fearon,  James  (Principal),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Feasley,  Carolyn  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feinstein,  Sara,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Feland,  Miss  Cooper  (oral),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Fenner,  Sara  H.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Fenwick,  Elizabeth  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ferguson,  Edith  E.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ferguson,  Frances  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  L.  W.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
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Ferrigan,  Mary  S. (sewing  and  dressmaking), School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y_ 

Field,  Alice  M.  (arithmetic,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School,. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Field,  Georgie  L.,  M.  A.  (history,  literature,  civics,  grammar  depart- 
ment), Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Fields,  Grace  (sewing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Finden,  Bertha  (sewing,  fancy  work),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont .. 

Firth,  Emma  M.,  Oakland  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Fischer,  Bertha  (drawing),  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fish,  Kate  H.  (Principal),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Alice  S.,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fisher,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Fisk,  Pauline  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Fiske,  Stella  A.  (art),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fitzgerald,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Flagg,  Helen  J.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Flat  ley,  Anna  M.,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Flatley,  Irene  R.,  Madison  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Flatley,  Matild  (Head  Teacher),  Madison  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Flatley,  M.  Stella  (Head  Teacher),  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Flavie  Domitille,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fliehman,  Mary  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Flowers,  Thomas  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Flynn,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Foley,  Julia  A.  (deaf -blind),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Foote,  Mabel,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Miss  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Forrest,  Margaret  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Forrester,  T.  C.  (Principal),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Foray  the,  Katrin,  B.  A.  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fortin,  Bro.  P.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fosdick,  Charles  P.  (gardening),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Foster,  Rachel  E.  (oral),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fox,  Barbara  (kindergarten),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Fox,  Thomas  Francis,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (academic  grade  and  librarian), 
New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Anna  M.  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  John  (painting),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Francois  de  Sales,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Francoisede  Chantal,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Francois-Xavier,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Frank,  Henry,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fraser,  Jessie,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frazey,  Alice  B.,  B.  A.,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Freck,  Katherine  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Frederick,  Catherine  (drawing  and  art),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Freeman,  Samuel  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Frick,  Ethelwynne  (Substitute),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Friedman,  Rhea  R.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Friemel,  Henry  (carpentry),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Frierson,  James  M.  (colored  department  and  printing),  South  Caro- 
lina Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Fritz,  I.  (cooking),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Fuller,  Priscilla  Alden  (primary).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Fuller,  Sarah  (retired,  1910),  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

Fulling  ton,  Angeline  B.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Katharine,  Rice  Lake  School,  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

Funk,  Mary  L.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gaiennie,  Gervais  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Gaillard,  Theresa  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Gale,  Edward  P.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Gale,  Lavinia,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gallaher,  James  E.,  Night  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Gallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Emeritus  President;  moral 
and  political  science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Galliver,  Louise  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gamble,  Matie  B.,  Platteville  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gardiner,  Thomas  (wood-carving),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gardner,  Frank,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Gardner,  Hannah  I.,  Appleton  School,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Isaac  B.  (Superintendent),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

Garfield,  Lena  G.  (sloyd),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.  (Principal),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Garrity,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Gartrell,  Mary  P.,  B.  A.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gaston,  Cambria  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gaston,  W.  B.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,  Knox- 
vi\lef  Tenn. 

Gaudet,  Bro.  H.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual  supervising  teacher),  Ecole  Catho- 
lique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Gault,  Etta  R.,  Bloomington  School,  Bloomington,  Wis. 

Gaw,  Lewis  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gawith,   Frances  W.    (Teacher-in-charge,   intermediate  department), 

Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Gay,  Dora  I.,  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Gay,  Lucien  J.  (gymnastics),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gebhardt,  Emma  W.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Geddes,  James  T.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Gehl,  Rev.  Eugene  (catechism),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
George,  Dudley  Webster,  M.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville. 
Georges-Albert,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Georgians,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Georgina,  Sister  M.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Gerend,  Rev.  M.  M.  (President),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Germanus,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Gervase,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Gibbs,  Fred  L.  (tailoring),  Micliigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Gibson,  Ann  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Gibson,  Belle  G.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Gibson,  Florida,  Central  Xew  York  Institution,  Rome,  X.  Y. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (dressmaking),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
Gielow,  Rev.  William,  B.  A.  (Superintendent;   arithmetic,  geography, 

language,  religion),  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institution,  North  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Gilbert,  Charles  H.  (carpentry  and  sloyd),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 
Gilbert,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gilkey,  Benjamin  T.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Gillett,  Alma  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gillett,  Charles  P.  (Superintendent),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gillis,  Lena,  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Gillman,  Mary  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Gingra,  Mildred  I.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Gipson,  Claire,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Girdler,  Carrie  W.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Giroux,  S.  (bookbinding),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Glenn,  Frances  L.  (Supervising  Principal,  oral  work),  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Goddard,  Josephine  L.  (speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Goddard,  Mary  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Godwin,  Arthur  J.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Goggin,  Anne  Page  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Gompertz,  Anita,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Goodell,  Mary  E.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Goodloe,  Nannie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 
Oocxispeed,  Esther,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
-Goodwin,  Edward  McK.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  North  Carolina  School, 

Jlorganton,  N.  C. 
Ooodwin,  James  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
•Groolsbe,  Winnie  G.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
GSordon,  Estelle  W.  (colored  department),  Florida  School,  St.  Augus- 

-tine,  Fla. 
•Gl-ordon,  E.  L.  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson, 
ordon,  Kathalena  W.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn, 
liordon,  Mary  L.,  B.  A.,  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
<j©rdon,  Mittie  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 
<jordon,   Rosa   (colored  department),   South  Carolina  School,   Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 
Gorman,  Kate  (sewing),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Oorsline,  Grace  A.  (sloyd  and  drawing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Goveia,  Samuel  (shoemaking),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
-Grady,  Theodore,  B.  L.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Graham,  John  A.  (carpentry),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Granger,  Audria  J.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Gratton,  Elizabeth  (Substitute),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Graveline,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
■Gray,  Mrs.  Hester  Archibald  (sewing),  Central  New  York  Institution, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
•Gray,  Mabel  H.   (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
•Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  AVis. 
•Greaves,  Martha  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Green,  Elizabeth  T.   (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Green,  Letitia  C.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Greener,  Augustus  B.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greener,  Louise  May  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greer,  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Gregory',  Mrs.  May  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Griffin,  Howard  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Griffin,  Mary  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Griffin,    Patrick    (shoemaking),    Le   Couteulx   St.    Mary's   Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Griffith,  Grace,  Oliio  School,  Columbus.  O. 

Griffiths,  John  (agriculture),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Grimes,  Katharine  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 
Grimes,  Man'  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Grimes,  Olivia  B.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  X.  C. 
Grimmet,  Dosia  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  tyo. 
Gritzka,  Charles  P.  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Groc,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (Deaf  Headmaster),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal. 
Gross,  Henry,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Grow,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Grow,  Charles  M.,  Sr.  (retired,  1901),  Danville,  Ky. 
Grow,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Grow,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Graver,  Cora  Elizabeth  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Graver,  Elbert  A.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Central  New  York  Institution 

Rome,  X.  Y. 
Graver,  Minnie,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Guinness,  Stella  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Gutman,  Lucy  (cooking),  School  47,  Manhattan,  X.  Y. 
Gurley,  Lizzie  S.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Gustin,  Eva  I.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Guthrie,  Fannie  T.  (oral),  Xorthampton,  Mass. 

Haaser,  Augusta  (oral),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Haberlander,  George  (baking),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Hadley,  Lucy  J.  (domestic  science),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Haeseler,  Charlotte  S.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Insitution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Haeseler,  Helen  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Hagerty,  Thomas,  B.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hagyard,  M.  Eva  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  Xew  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Hall,  Harriet  C.  (articulation),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Hall,  Herold  M.  (printing),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Hall,  Inez  (drawing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Hall,  Miranda,  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  X.  C. 

Hall,  Percival,  M.  A.  (President;  applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy 
and  in  charge  department  of  articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hall,  Tacy  (domestic  art),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Halpen,  Rosa  H.  (number  and  language),  Western  Xew  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Halsted,  Robert  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hamaker,  Marion  F.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  Bertha  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (cabinet-making),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hammond,  Almira  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Hammond,  Ethelwyn  M.  (blind-deaf),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hammond,  Henry  C,  M.  A.  (retired,  1909),  Olathe,  Kans. 
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Hanchett,  Annie  M.  (cookery),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hancock,  E.  Frances  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Hancock,  Mrs.  S.  E.  (industrial),  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin. 

Hancock,  Sudie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Handley,  Jayne  L.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Hansen,  Blanche  M.,  B.  A.  (blind-deaf),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Harbert,  H.  M.  (printing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Harding,  Ruth  (domestic  art),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Harman,  Augusta  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  CaL 

Harmon,  May  B.  (general  housework),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Harper,  Lucy  C.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Harper,  Ruth  A.  (gymnastics),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Harrell,  Mrs.  F.  A.  (intermediate),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin. 

Harris,  L.  Isabel,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Harris,  N.  Lee  (shoe  and  leather  work),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hart,  Alice  V.  (dressmaking),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

Hart,  Effie  Vera  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Harter,  Frank  (carving  and  carpentry),  St.  John's  Institute,  St. Francis, 
Wis. 

Harvey,  Annie  (speech,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harwood,  Viola,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hatfield,  Gertrude  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Haupt,  Hermine  M.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Havice,  Warren  (baking),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hay,  Kate  E.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Hayden,  Josephine  (oral;  art),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Hayden,  Mary  (ironing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Edith  B.  (Supervising  Teacher,  manual  department),  Okla- 
homa School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Hayes,  Morris  S.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Haynes,  Carrie  A.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Heath,  Marcia,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Heck,  Mathias  (shoemaking),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Hedrick,  Maude  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Heflybower,  Mamie  (blind-deaf),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Heizer,  Evelyn  B.  (Supervising  Principal,  primary  grades),  Indiana 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hem vig,  Rachel  (laundry),  Xebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hendee,  Mrs.  Ida  G.  (manual),  Xebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Xeb. 

Hendershot,  Lina,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Henderson,  Carrie  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Clara  (domestic  science),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 
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Henderson,  David  (shoemaking),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Henderson,  Jennie  M.  (language  and  arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Henderson,  Mat  tie  D.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
Hendrick,  Nellie  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hendricks,  Anna  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hendricks,  Ernest  J.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Florida 

School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Hendry,  Theresa,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 
Henne,  Ezra  S.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Hennigan,  L.  L.   (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Louisiana  School, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Hepworth,   Walter  A.    (painting   and   paper-hanging),    Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Herdman,  Pearl  W.  (oral),  Galiaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hereford,  Sarah  T.  (sewing),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Herman,  Mrs.  Kate  S.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 
Herold,  Otto  C.  (drawing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Phil- 

delphia,  Pa. 
Herrington,  Norman  (carpentry),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hersinger,  J.  (shoemaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
Hesley,  Augustus  (engraving),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Hess,  Carrie  M.  (domestic  science),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Hewitt,  Edward  (agriculture),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Hicks,  Sarah  E.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Hill,  C.  H.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Hill,  Elizabeth  Pinckney,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Hill,  Martha  (Principal),  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hill,  Victoria,  L.  I.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Hilliard,  Ethel  M.  (Supervising  Teacher),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Hilton,  Andrew  J.  (shoemaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hine,  Lola  C.   (kindergarden  occupation),  Institution  for  Improved 

Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hisey,  Nora  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hobart,  Almira  I.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Hobart,   Elsa  L.    (language  and  arithmetic),   Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Hobart,  Kate  F.  (language  and  manual  training),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Hockensmith,  Frances  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Hocking,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (art),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Hodgson,  Edwin  A.,  M.  A.  (printing),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hoeffler,  Anna  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hoffman,  E.  Jane,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
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Hofsteater,    H.   McP.    (manual  department  and  printing),  Alabama 

School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hoge,  Leslie  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Holden,  A.  N.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 
Holden,  Mrs.  Jennie  Bright  (Principal),  San  Francisco  School,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Holland,  Mrs,  E.  J.,  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
Holloway,  Beatrice  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Holloway,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Holt,  Ellerbe  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Hook,  Belle  M.  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Hoopes,  Mary  C.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Hoover,  Susan  C,  B.  S.  (cooking),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Horton,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (literary  department  and  printing),  Oregon 

School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Hotclikiss,  J.  Burton,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (history  and  English),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  I).  C. 
Houghton,  Glenna  Q.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Houser,  Bessie,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Howard,  Carrie  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Howard,  Essie  Belle  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Hower,  H.  G.  (baking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Howson,  James  W.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hoyt,  Julia  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Hubbard,  Paul  D.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Hubbard,  Willis  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Hubbert,  Helen   B.,   B.  A.   (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hubert,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Huddle,  Nannie  Z.  (art),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
HufTord,  Josephine,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Huggard,  Amy  L.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Hughes,  Peter  T.,  B.  P.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Humbert,  Isaac  S.  (deaf-blind),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Humphreys,  Evelyn  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Hunsicker,  Agnes  E.  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Hunt,   Ethel  A.    (grade  work,  primary  department),   Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Hunt,  Lyman  M.   (manual  department  and  printing),  South  Dakota 

School,  Sioux  Fans,  S.  D. 
Hunter,  Annie  May,  B.  S.  (primary  handicraft),  North  Carolina  School, 

Morganton,  X.  C. 
Hunter,  Elizabeth  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hunter,  Emilie  E.  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hunter,  Lora,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Hunter,  William  S.,  B.  A.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Hurd,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  (Head  teacher),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 

Hurd,  Edwin  G.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 

Hurley,  Margaret,  Wausau  School,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Huseby,  Susie  (sewing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Husted,  Edith  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hyatt,  Bessie  J.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ignace  de  Loyola,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

I  jams,  Mary  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ingram,  H.  L.   (manual  and  physical  training),  Ontario  Institution, 

Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Ingram,  Monroe,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Taft,  Okla. 
Irvin,  John  M.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Irvine,  Sarah  K.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jackman,  Mabel,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Miss  M.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Jacques,  Olive  M.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
James,  Ada,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
James,  Helen  (primary),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Jameson,  Annie  E.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jameson,  Dollie  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jansen,  Anna  (ironing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Jastremski,  Ernestine  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Jean,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecoie  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Jenkins,  Alice  (Principal),  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Jenkins,  Caroline  (manual  training),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton. 
Jenkins,  Ina  M.  (intermediate),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Isabel  V.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Sadie  W.  (arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  Weston,  M.  A.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jensen,  John  Charles  (woodwork),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Jewell,  Eleanor  B.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Jewell,  Grace  M.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Jewell,  Thomas  H.,  671  Vaughan  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Joanna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  A.  J.  (shoemaking),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
Johnson,  Charlotte  N.  (sewing),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Edith  (sewing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Johnson,  Fanny  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Johnson,  George  T.  (printing),  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  George  T.  (tailoring),  Northern  New  York  Institution 
Malone,  N.  Y. 
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Johnson,  Jennie  ().,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Johnson,  Joseph  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnson,  J.  L.  (woodworking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Johnson,  Kathryn  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Laura  P.  (Substitute),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Johnson,  Mabel  E.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Richard  Otto  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Indiana  School, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Johnson,  S.  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnson,  W.  S.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnston,  Effie,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Joiner,  Enfield,  B.  A.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jones,  Amy  H.,  B.  A.,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jones,  Carl,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jones,  Carrie  L.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Jones,  Clarence  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Jones,  Eleanor  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jones,  Eleanor  P.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Ogwen,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jones,  John  Wr.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jones,  Mabel  Kingsley  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan;  X.  Y. 

Jones,  Margaret  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Wrest  Chester,  X.  Y. 

Jones,  Xannie  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jones,  Stephen  Clarence  (manual  department  and  printing),  Virginia 
School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Jones,  Susie  B.,  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Jones,  W.  D.  (shoemaking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Jones,  William  G.,  M.  A.  (primary),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Jordan,  Edith  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Jordan,  Ella  Celynda  (Principal),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  (oral),  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Joseph  Isaie,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Joseph,  Sister  M.  J.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Jutt,  August  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kachler,  Willis S. (carpentry),  Western  Xew  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Kadden,  Katherine  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 
Kann,  Frieda  G.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Karcher,  G.  (carpentry  and  woodwork),  Xorth  Carolina  School,  Mor- 

ganton,  X".  C. 
Kaufman,  Fred  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Kearny,  Alfred  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Keating,  Joseph  (Principal),  Xew  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  X.  B. 
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Keckeissen,  Jeannette,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Keefer,  Mazie  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Keeler,  Mrs,  Rosa,  Conneaut  School,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Keene,  E.  L.  (printing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kehoe,  Ida  B.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Keith,  Douglas  (Principal),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Keller,  Miss  M.  H.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va» 

Kellogg,  Elizabeth  B.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Kelly,  Emma  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Kemp,  Charles  (carpentry),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Kemp,  Elmo  V.    (printing  and  physical  culture),  Montana  School,. 
Boulder,  Mont. 

Kemp,  Mrs.  E.  V.  (dressmaking),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Alma  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Nannie  C,  Dayton  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Kennewell,  Lina  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kennison,  S.  Helen,  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Kenny,  Elsie  L.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kent,  Eliza  (retired,  1908),  Old  Mission,  Mich. 

Kern,  Fred  (carpentry),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kerr,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Ketel,  John  (carpentry  and  farm  work),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Key,  Florence  Maude  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Key,  J.  A.  (cabinet-making),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Kidder,  Edna  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  WTest  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Kidder,  Katherine  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Kilgore,  Miss  Willie  Lee,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 

Parkville,  Md. 
Kilpa trick,  Mary  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Kilpa trick,  Walter  M.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Kimball,  Fannie  P.,  B.  A.  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
King,  Ada  R.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
King,  Mrs.  Emma  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
King,  Jennette  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
King,  Katherine,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Mabel  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Marian,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Sibelle  de  F.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
King,   S.   W.    (carpentry   and   cabinet-making),   Arkansas   Institute, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Kingsbury,  Faye,  Oshkosh  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Kinnaird,  Angie  C.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
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Kinsley,  Grace  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Kinsley,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kirkpatrick,  Anna  B.,  M.  S.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Kirkpatrick,  Helen  F.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Kirkpatrick,  Sallie  (sewing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kiscaden,  Annie  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Klein,  John  A.  (arithmetic,  Bible  stories,  language),  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Klopfer,  Rev.  Stephen  (Christian  doctrine),  St.  John's  Institute,  St. 
Francis,  Wis. 

Kneafsey,  Loretta  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker,  Mary  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Knight,  Emma  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Knight,  Jean  (sewing),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Knisely,  Nora  Belle,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Knowles,  Alice  (kindergarten),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Knox,  Emma  D.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Koehler,  I.  W.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kosik,  Felix  (shoemaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kranzusch,  Clara  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kreutzer,  Rose  D.,  Ironwood  School,  Ironwood,  Mich. 

Kribs,  H.  Ray,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Krueger,  Minnie  Bell  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Kupfer,  Walter  S.  (physical  training),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lackey,  Lillian  B.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Lackhove,  Helen  Gould  (in  training),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore. 
La  Crosse,  Edwin  Louis,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
La  Freniere,  A.  T.  (barbering),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Logman,  Francisca,  Philippine  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 
La  Grange,  Nell  C.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lambert,  Agnes  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Lamon,  Mrs.  A.  H.  (needlework),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Lamson,  Cloa  G.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lance,  Edythe  May  (in  training),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore. 
Landis,  Emma,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Landsverk,  H.   (geometry,  trigonometry,  English),  St.  Olaf  College, 

Xorthfield,  Minn. 
Lang,  Norma,  B.  A.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lang,  William  H.  (leather  work),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Lange,  Paul,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
La  Porte,  Zoe  (sewing),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Larkin,  Annie  M.  (Superintendent),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
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Larsen,  Betsy  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Larsen,  Fred  C.  (printing),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Larson,  Lara  M.,  B.  A.,  Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 

Larson,  Nephi  (carpentry),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

La  Rue,  Sallie  J.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Lashbrook,  Annie  Seifert  (printing),  Central  New  York  Institution, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
Lathrop,  Bessie  S.  (wood-carving),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lathrop,  Susanne  (drawing),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  S.  H.  (manual),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Lay  ton,  Ninetta  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Leadbetter,  Ruth  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Lee,  Fred  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Jennie  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Lee,  Madison  Johnson,  M.  A.   (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Lemieux,  Bro.  N.,  C.  S.  V.  (printing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Lemire,  Bro.  Ad.,  C.  S.  V.  (tailoring),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Lemon,  Lucie  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Lentz,  Anna  B.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Leon  le  Grand,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Leona,  Sister  M.  (sewing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 
Leonard,  Bessie  N.  (Teacher-in-charge,  primary  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Leonard,  Eleanor  C,  B.  A.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Le  Prince,   Gabriella  M.    (art),   New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Leu,  Barbara  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 
Leveck,  Margaret  Mary,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Leveret t,  Ammee  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lewis,  Emily  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Lewis,  Mattie,  West  Houston  St.,  Sherman,  Tex. 
Libby,  Mabel  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Libby,  William  H.  (carpentry),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Lillard,  Sadie  (oral;  physical  culture),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Lilley,  Thomas  (bookbinding),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lima,  Sister  Mary  Rose  de,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Lindstrom,  Thure  Axel  Walter,  B.  A.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Linn,  Georgina,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Linthicum,  John  C.  (shoemaking),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 
Livermore,  H.  Louise  (physical  culture),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C. 
Lloyd,  Elizabeth  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Lloyd,  George  B.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
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Lloyd,  Mary  V.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd,  Mildred  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd,  Rowland  B.,  B.  A.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lloyd,  W.  H.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Loar,  Mary,  Aurora  School,  Aurora,  111. 

Locklier,  A.  B.  (shoemaking),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 

Logging,  Belle,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Long,  J.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Long,  Littleton  A.,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Long,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Long,  Margaret  A.  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Long,  Morris  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Long,  Nora  V.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lorenz,  Fred  H.  (cabinet-making),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lorenz,  Rosa  (dressmaking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Loughbridge,  Mary  J.  (general  housework),  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louise  du  Carmel,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Lourdes,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Low,  Fred  (sloyd),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Lowe,  Dora  H.,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Lowery,  Ola  W.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Lowrey,  Frances  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lucas,  Frances  (speech,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lucas,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Lucy,  Sister  M.  (sewing  and  art),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Ludwig,  A.  L.  (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ludwig,  Kate  B.  (manual)  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Lunt,  John  E.  (carpentry),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Lux,  Frank  T.  (sign  painting  and  athletics),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Lyle,  Elizabeth  R.  (oral),  6  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lyle,  Mary  (oral),  6  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lyne,  Florence  C.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Lyne,  Mary  McDowell,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Lynes,  Evelyn  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Lyon,  Gertrude  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Lyon,  Robert  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lyons,  Patrick  Joseph,  B.  A.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan. 

McArdle,  Sadie,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 
McBrayer,  Oscar  E.  (farming  and  gardening),  North  Carolina  School, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 
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McBride,  Sara,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
McCafferty,  Nellie  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
McCandless,  John  (negro  department),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
McClary,  Addie  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
McClary,  Martha  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge  wood 

Park,  Pa. 
McClellan,  Grace  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McClelland,  Frances  I.,  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
McClelland,  Mary  (primary),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
McClure,  Mrs.  Carrie  J.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
McClure,  George  M.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
McConnell,  J.  W.  (painting),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
McCord,  Jeannette  Hope  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,. 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
McCormick,  Mary  L.  E.  (sewing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
McCormick,  Miss,  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
McCowen,  Mary,  B.  D.  (Supervising  Principal),  Chicago  Day-Schools* 

Chicago,  111. 
McCoy,  Thos.  P.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
McCray,    William   E.    (blacksmithing   and   wagon-making),    Missouri 

School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
McCue,  D.  C.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
McCully,  May  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McDaniel,  Nettie  (Assistant  Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring. 
McDermid,  Howard  J.f  M.  D.  (Principal),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 
McDonald,  Alex.  C.  (carpentry),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
McDonald,  James  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Alabama  School, 

Talladega,  Ala. 
McEvoy,  Sarah  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
MacFarlane,  Etta  E.,  Saginaw  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Macfarlane,  Jessie,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
McFarlane,  John  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
McGee,  Mattie  (dressmaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
McGhee,  Josephine  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 
McGhee,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McGill,  Margaret  S.  (Directress,  kindergarten  and  articulation),  New 

York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McGinty,  Matilda,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
McGoodwin,  Josie  May,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
McGourty,  Mary,. St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McGrath,  Ellen  C.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
McGrath,  Florence  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
McGregor,  Bessie  B.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
McGregor,  Robert  P.,  M.  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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HcGuigan,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  H.   (Superintendent  Mystic  Oral  School), 

6018  Drexel  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mcllvain,  E.  H.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 
Mcllvaine,  John  Addison,  Jr.,  B.  A.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
iiclntyre,  Jessie  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Maclntyre,  Mary  B.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McKee,  Margaret  V.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
McKee,  Noble  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.   (Superintendent),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
HcKee,  AViliiam  F.   (shoemaking),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
McKeen,  Frances  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
McKinley,  Frances  (Principal),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 
McKinley,  Mae  Belle  (oral),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
MacKinstry,  Annie  (art,  wood-carving,  basketry,  sloyd),  Reno  Margulies 

School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McKoy,  T.  P.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
McLane,  Willie  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Florida  School,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 
McLaughlin,  Clayton  L.,  Ph.  B.  (mathematics),  Western  New  York 

Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
McLendon,  Mrs.  Vaiden  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
McLeod,  Ida,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
McLeod,  Minnie  (manual),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
McMahan,  Horace  (sloyd),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
McMahon,  Ada,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
MacNair,  Sarah  H.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
MacNees,  E.  Ellen,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
McPhee,  James  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
McSherry,  Margaret  C,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
McSwain,  Mary  (sewing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
M&catee,  Roberta,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Mackay,  Annie,  B.  A.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Magennis,  Thomas  (Superintendent),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Maher,  Henry  (barbering),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Mahoney,  Catherine,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Mallory,  Mabelle  (oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mallory,  Virgil  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Malone,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Mandell,  Annie  S.  (cooking),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Mann,  Matthew  R.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Manning,    Arthur   Clarence,    M.  A.    (history   and    civil    government, 

advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
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Mansfield,  Mary  P.,  B.  A.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marbut,  Musa,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marcosson,  Mrs.  Belle  L.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Marcosson,  Max  N.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Margulies,  Mrs.  A.  Reno  (Principal),  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York. 

Marie  Agathange,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q_ 

Marie  Antonia,  Sister,  Pittsburgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Marie  Rose,  Sister  (Superior),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Celeste,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  de  Bonsecours,  Sister  (knitting),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  de  la  Compassion,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal.. 

Marie  de  l'lncarnation,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q„ 

Marie  du  Bon  Conseil,  Sister  (sewing) ,  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  Ignace,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  LeoniHe,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Nazaire,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Reparatrice,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Slphora,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marint,  George  D.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Markley,  Edwin  (Physical  Director),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  JL 

Marr,  Annie  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marr,  Margaret  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Marsh,  Rose  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Marshall,  Mabel  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Pauline  (ironing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Martha,  Sister,  Pittsburgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martin,  A.  M.  (Principal,  colored  depatrment),  Arkansas  Institute,. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mrs.  A.  M.  (colored  department),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little- 
Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  George  D.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mary  L.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Martin,  Paul  H.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Idaho. 

Martin,  Sarah  P.  (language),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Martina,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Mary  Adeline,  Sister,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  Cecilia,  Sister  (Principal),  Pittsburgh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sister  (Principal),  Notre  Dame  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mary  Suso,  Sister,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mashburn,  Mrs.  Ida  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Mason,  Ernest  (carpentry,  wood-carving,  etc.),  Mackay  Institution,. 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
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Matliia,  Sister  M.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mathilde  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Matthias,  Sister  M.  Agnes,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Maurice,  Sister  M.  (primary),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mauzy,  Christine  M.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Maxcy,  Mary  A.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maximille,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Maxted,  Harryette  A.,  Traverse  City  School,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Mayer,  Wm.  (painting  and  paper-hanging),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Mayne,  Delle  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Maywood,  Margaret  P.,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Medcraft,  Mollie  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Mehling,  Michael  (field  music),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meigs,  Helen  (cooking),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Meigs,  M.  Louise  (geography),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Meldrum,  Katharine  (manual),  Kansas  School,  O lathe,  Kans. 

Meber,  Edgar,  B.  A.  (German),  St.  Olaf  College,  North  field,  Minn. 

Menzemer,  Herbert  J.,  M.  A.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mercer,  Emily  (primary),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Huldah  R.  J.  (advanced  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 

Mercure,  Bro.  T.,  C.  S.  V.  (Oral  Supervising  Teacher),  Ecole  Catholique, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Messenger,  Charles  A.  (barbering),  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Metcalf,  Florence,  Portland  Day-School,  Portland,  Ore. 

Metcalf,  Martha  L.  (cooking),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Metzger,  Albert  (gardening),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 
New*  York,  N.  Y. 

Meyer,  Ruth  G.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Michael,  Mother  M.  (Superior),  St.  Francis Xavier School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Michaelson,  Edward  L.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Michaels,  Mary  Bess,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Midget,  Gordon  (shoemaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mihm,  L.  W.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mil  lea,  Mary,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Miller,  Edna  R.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miller,  Eva  (art),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Henry  (carpentry),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York.  X.  Y. 

Miller,  Hilda  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Miller,  John  C.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Linda  K.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Miller,  Robert  C,  B.  L.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Milligan,  Laurence  £.,  M.  A.  (President),  Montana  School,  Boulder. 
Minter,  Matthew  (shoemaking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Mirrielees,  Dorris  I.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Mirrielees,  Ruchiel  A.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Mitschka,  Thomas  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Modesta,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Moffat,  Lizzie  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Molldrem,  Andrew  Olaus  B.,  M.' A.  (Principal;  history,  religion,  English) 

St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Montague,  R.  Cary  (Superintendent),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 
Montgomery,  Clare  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Montgomery,  Ida  (retired),  629  Florida  Ave.  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Montgomery,  Eudora,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Montgomery,  Lois,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Moore,  Eugene  C.  (carpentry),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Morgenstern,  Mathilde,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Morrice,  Alex,  (shoemaking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Morrill,  Anna  Lawrence  (in  training),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore. 
Morris,  Henry  S.  (leather  work),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Morris,  J.  A.  (broom  making,  basketry,  and  carpet  weaving),  Montana 

School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Morris,  Mabel  M.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Morris,  Minnie  E.,  B.  A.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Morris,  Ruby  E.,  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 
Morrison,  J.  Stuart,  M.  A.  (Assistant  Superintendent),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
Morriss,  Eula  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Morrow,  N.  Field,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morse,  Anna  (retired,  1908),  Old  Mission,  Mich. 
Moses,  Thomas  L.  (Superintendent),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville. 
Mueller,  Etta  L.  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mullaly,  Kathleen,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Mullaney,  Walter  (shoemaking),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Mumford,  Edward  F.,  M.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Murphy,  David  P.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Murphy,  J.  W.  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 
Murphy,  K.  Whitley  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Murphy,  Margaret  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Murphy,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Murphy,  Sarah  L.  (gymnastics),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 
Murphy,  W.  F.  (shoe  and  harness  making),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little* 

Rock,  Ark. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  W.  F.  (sewing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Murray,  May  (art),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
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Musser,  Mary  L.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Myer,  Ruth  G.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Myers,  Grace  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Myers,  Ivy  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Myers,  Lewis  (industrial),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Neesam,  Frederick  J.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Neldon,  Alice  Gertrude,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge. 
Nelson,  Edward  Beverly,  M.  A.,  35  Oswego  St.,  Utica,  X.  Y. 
Nelson,  Frank  A.  (printing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Nesbitt,  Edith  B.  (Supervising  Teacher,  primary  grades),  Institution  for 

Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Nesbitt,  Louise  (cooking),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  Xew 

York,  X.  Y. 
Nesheim,  Martin  (carpentry),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Nettleton,  Lucy  M.,  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Neutzling,  Joseph  II.  (shoemaking),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Newbern,  Georgia  L.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Newell,  Xettie  B.  (oral),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Newlee,  Clara  Ellen,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Newman,  Helena  P.,  B.  A.  (kindergarten,  articulation),  Xew  York  Insti- 
tution, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Xichol,  Xellie  M.,  M.  A.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Nichols,  Emma  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Nichols,   Helen  M.    (dressmaking),   Xorthern  Xew  York  Institution, 

Malone,  X.  Y. 
Nicol,  Mildred,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Nixon,  Bessie  L.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Xoiseux,  Bro.  E.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Nolan,  Helen,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Norman,  Blanche  (shirtmaking),  Xew  York  Institution,  Wasliington 

Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Norman,  Johanna  (dressmaking),   Xew  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Norman,  Lennie  (sewing),  Xew  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 

Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Norris,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 
Norris,  Susan  H.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Northrop,   Helen,   B.  A.   (gymnastics;  Librarian),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Northrop,  Winifred,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  X.  D. 
Xothnagle,  E.  (barbering),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Nourse,  Laura,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Novak,  Charles  (shoemaking),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton. 
Xoves,  Sarah  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
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Nugent,  Anna,  Oshkosh  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Nugent,  Harry  (farming),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Oberhofer,  Annie  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

O'Bleness,  C.  B.  (carpentry),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

O'Connor,  John  L.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

O'Connor,  Mary  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  \Yrest  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Connor,  Nellie  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

O'Connor,  N.  Frances  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

Odebrecht,  August  (tailoring),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio.     . 

Odebrecht,  Leonce  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Odilon,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

O'Donnell,  Frank  £.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

O'Donnell,  John  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Donnell,  Peter  (printing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Wrest  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Oetterahagen,  Elizabeth,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

O'Hair,  Hannah  L.,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Ohlemacher,  Albert  W.,  B.  S.  (Physical  Director),  Ohio  School,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

O'Keefe,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Olin,  Caroline  L.  (speech,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Olivia,  Sister  M.  (oral),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Olsen,  E.  P.  (carpentry),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

O'Reilly,  Ellen  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Orr,  Delia  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Orr,  Maria  P.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Osborn,  Virginia  A.  (Principal),  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Osburn,  Charles  J.   (carpentry),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Osterhoudt,  Gretchen  (physical  training),  Pennsylvania  Institution,. 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oswald,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Oursler,  Francina  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Overstreet,  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Owen,  Helen  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Owen,  Viola  (sewing,  cutting,  etc.),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Owens,  Ethel,  Wrashington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wrash. 

Paddleford,  Mrs.  S.  H.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Page,  Judith  R.  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick. 
Palen,  Imogen  B.,  Ontario  School,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Palm,  Elnora  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Palmer,  Elizabeth  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
Palmer,  L.  Arthur,  B.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Palmer,    Mildred    (intermediate),    New    England    Industrial    School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 
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Palmer,  Patti  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Palmer,  Susie,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Parker,  £.  Maude  (Assistant  Principal;  industries),  Cleveland  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Parker,  Mary  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Parry,  J.  H.  (carpentry),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Patrick,  Annie  L.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Patterson,  Dora,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Patterson,  Robert,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (Principal),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 

Paull,  Arbutus,  Calumet  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Paulucci,  Mrs.  Clara  F.  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Payne,  Delia  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Peck,  Anna,  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 

Peck,  Fayetta,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Peek,  A.  Esther  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Peet,  Elizabeth  (English;  in  charge  of  college  women),  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

Peet,  Maud  H.  (Normal  Student),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pegues,  A.  Wr.,  Th.  D.  (Supervisor),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Pegues,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Peiffer,  Elizabeth  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Pemberton,  Mrs.  Lily  N.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Pennell,  Elvira  G.,  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Perry,  Charles  E.  (carpentry,  woodwork,  and  painting),  Central  New 
York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Charles  S.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Perry,  Mrs.  Sallie  E.  (sewing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Petelle,  Joseph  H.  (shopwork),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Peterson,  Frances  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Peterson,  Jacob  (blacksmithing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Peterson,  Ollie,  B.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Peterson,  Peter  N.,  B.  A.  (sloyd),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Peterson,  Sophia  (dressmaking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Pettapiece,  Laura,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pettibone,  Nora,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Peyton,  F.  Marion  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Pfuetze,  Anna  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Philippe  de  J£sus,  Sister  (mattress-making),  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Phillips,  Hiram  (retired,  1908),  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Pickering,  Nellie,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Pickering,  Mrs.  N.  Wr.,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 
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Pierce,  Mrs.  Blanche  Smith,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Pierce,  E.  S.  (gardening),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Pierce,  Josephine,  Plattville  School,  Plattville,  Wis. 

Pine,  Edith  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Pleadwell,  Amy  M.  (drawing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Plouer,  Alice  May  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  M.  S.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Pomeroy,  Ethel  M.  (Substitute),  Instruction  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Poole,  Jeannette  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Pope,  William  E.  (printing),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Porter,  George  S.  (printing),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Porter,  Sarah  Harvey,  M.  A.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Posey,  Lillie,  B.  S.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Pottle,  Abbie  G.  (deaf -blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Potts,  Julia  J.  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Potvin,  Bro.  N.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Pound,  Lester  W.  (shoemaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Power,  Sue  B.,  L.  I.  (oral),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Powers,  Hiram  (beginning  carpentry),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Price,  Guard  S.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Prince,  Ernest  E.,  New  Brunswick  School,  Saint  John,  N.  B. 

Priscille,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Proctor,  Maggie  Neel,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Prufer,  Emma  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Purtell,  Mary  Josephine  (Assistant  Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute, 
West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  Florence,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Putnam,  George  H.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Pybas,  Adelaide  H.,  M.  A.  (Teacher  in  charge),  Pennsylvania  Oral 
School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

-Quack,  Charles  (tin-work),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
<juinn,  Josephine  F.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Quinn,  William  (carpentry  and  wood-work),  North  Carolina  School, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
•Quitmeyer,   Henry  August,   M.   A.    (language,    arithmetic,   religion), 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Haab,  Ethel,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Race,  Erne  J.  (domestic  science),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Raine,  W.  E.  (printing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
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Hansom.  Shirley  C.  (fanning),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Rasnick,  Alvah,  B.  A.  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Ray,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh?  N.'C. 

Raymold,  Margaret  (dressmaking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Raymond,  Lu  Emma,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Rea,  Myrtle,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Read,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Read,  Elmer  D.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Read,  Frank,  Sr.,  M.  A.  (retired),  Jacksonville,  111. 

Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Read,  Kate  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Read,  Nancy  B.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Read,  Utten  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Reaveley,  Elizabeth  (sloyd),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rector,  Etta  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Redd,  Claudia  M.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Reed,  Emma  D.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Reed,  Katherine  F.,  Marinette  School,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Reed,  Martin  B.  (printing),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rees,  Frances  R.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Rees,  Mildred  (Librarian),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Reese,  Hazel  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Regan,  Margaret  A.  (Principal),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Regnier,  Alberta  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reid,  Mary,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Reid,  William  C.  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Helen  M.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Reily,  Mary  N.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reinliardt,  Anna  C.  (Principal),  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 

Reiter,  Frank  Horace,  M.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Relihan,  Maurice  (printing),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Renaud,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Rhoads,  Lillian  (oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rhodes,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Rice,  Delia  Delight,  Philippine  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Rice,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Richards,  Anna  M.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Richards,  E.  Ethele  (intermediate),  New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverlv,  Mass. 

Richards,  Sibyl  B.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Louise  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Rider,  Edward  C.  (Superintendent),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  X.  Y. 
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Riedle,  Anna  M.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Riggs,  Miss  K.  Theo,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Riley,  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  (sewing),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Riley,  Joseph'  (farming  and  gardening),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Ritchie,  Florence  R.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Ritchie,  M.  Ethel,  B.  A.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Ritter,  William  C.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Newport  News. 

Ritter,  Mrs.  William  C,  Virginia  School,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Rives,  Robert  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Roath,  Maude  E.,  B.  L.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Roberts,  Arthur  L.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Roberts,  Emma  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Roberts,  Iva  M.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Roberts,  Linnaeus  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Margaret  H.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Roberts,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Robertson,  S.  M.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge. 

Robie,  Alice  M.f  Kalamazoo  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Robillard,  Bro.  R.,  C.  S.  V.  (painting),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Robinson,  Blossom,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robinson,  Miss  Collier,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Taft,  Okla. 

Robinson,  Grace  W.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robinson,  Mattie  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Robinson,  Verna  F.,  B.  A.  (literature),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Warren,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Rocap,  Edna  Y.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Roch,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Roche,  Mary  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood  Park. 

Rodwell,  Thomas  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Roenitz,  Mary  Emma,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Augustus,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kentucky  School,  Danville. 

Rogers,  David  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Rogers,  Ethyl  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Georgena  G.  (oral),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  (painting),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Maria  A.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Romana,  Sister  Mary  (chair  caning),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Root,  Belle  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Root,  Ettie  B.  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Roper,  Annie  M.  (manual),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Belle  S.  (physical  education),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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Ross,  Edith  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Hoes,  Ethel  G.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Roth,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (printing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Rotherham,  Philip  J.  E.  (gymnastics),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rothert,  Henry  W.  (Superintendent),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Rothert,  Waldo  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rowland,  Thomas  A.  (carpentry),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rowley,  Ellen  (dressmaking),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Rowse,  Edward  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Royston,  Mat  tie,  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rudersdorf,  Bertha,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rufina,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Ruggles,  Jennie  Louise  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Runde,  Winfield  Scott,  M.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Runde,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  B.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rupley,  Minnie  M.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Rupley,  Stella  C.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Rusch,  Ella  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Russel,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Russell,  Arthur  L.  (arithmetic  and  physical  training),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Russel],  Elizabeth  R.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Russell,  Helen  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Russell,  S.  Douglas  (Superintendent),  Oklahoma  Institute,  Taft,  Okla. 

Ryan,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

St.  Anne,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

St.  Clair,  Flora  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Leo,  Sister,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

St.  Thomas,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Saladee,  Charles  (painting),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Sallee,  Margaret  L.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Saltzgaver,  Ruth,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sampson,  Ivanella  H.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Sanderson,  Pauline,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Sanford,  Harriett  I.,  Manistee  School,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Satterthwaite,  Estella  (kindergarden),  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  New  York. 
Sauter,  Emily  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Sawhill,  Lucile  (cooking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Scanlon,  Marguerite  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
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Schif,  Harry  G.  (carpentry),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo* 

Schilling,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Schlamp,  Henry  (carpentry),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Schneider,  W.  F.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Shoess,  Lawrence  (leather  work),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Schoolfield,  Belle  B.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schoolfield,  George  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schory,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Schrock,  Nellie  J.  (Chief  Kindergartner),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Schumacher,  Margaret  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Schwartz,  William  H.  (floriculture),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Schwarz,  Lillian  (oral  and  aural),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Schwirtz,  John  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Schwirtz,  Mrs.  Sigrid  (domestic  science),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Scofield,  Sarah  E.  (kindergarden,  articulation),  New  York  Institution,. 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  E.  W.  (mattress  and  broom  making),  Texas  School  for  Colored, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Scott,  Florence  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Scott,  Mary  A.,  Virginia  School,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Scott,  Mattie  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Scott,  Wirt  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Wirt  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Scriver,  Mabel,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Scully,  Bessie,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scutt,  Sadie  (primary),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Seaton,  Charles  D.,  B.  A.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney.  j 

Seely,  P.  E.  (printing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Seikel,  G.  Ruppert,  M.  D.  (Physical  Director),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sensenig,  Barton,  M.  S.  (mathematics  and  physics,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sharp,  B.  Howard,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Shaw,  Caroline,  Bay  City  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Shaw,  Mary  M.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan,  Margaret  (domestic  science),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Sheldon,  Esther  W.  (sloyd),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 

Shelley,  Kathryn  C.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Sherar,  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sheridan,  Laura  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Sheridan,  Mary  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Sherman,  Marguerite  (sewing  and  cooking),  American  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Sheron,  Louis  (shoemaking),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Shibley,  Harry  B.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla.  ^< 

Shideler,  Fannie  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  , 

Shirley,  Edna,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Shissler,  Valeria,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Shomber,  Edna  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans.  * 

Short,  Irene  T.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Short,  Nan  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Shortridge,  W.  F.,  M.  A.  (manual  training),  Idaho  School,  Gooding. 

Shreuder,  Harriet  (physical  culture),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Shriver,  Ednah  L.  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Shuford,  W.  Marvin  (printing),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Simms,  Louise  O.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Simon,  Marie  L.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Simpkins,  Emily  G.,  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Simpson,  Miss  C,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Simpson,  Harriet  C,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Simpson,  Howard  W.  (Superintendent),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 

Falls,  S.  D. 
Simpson,  Mary  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  (manual),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 
Slack,  Lilian,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Smith,  Adela  J.  (physical  training),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Blanche,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Caroline  R.   (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Smith,  C.  L.  (woodworking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Smith,  Ethel  M.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Smith,  Florence  G.  S.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  James  L.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 
Smith,  Jennie  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Smith,  Katherine,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Smith,  Muriel  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Smith,  M.  Ina  (Principal),  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Smith,  Nellie,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Smoak,  E.  C.  (cabinet-making),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 
Snowdon,  Grace,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Snyder,  Harry  D.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Solar,  Laura,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sorrells,  Gertrude  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Sowell,  James  W.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Spaight,  Augusta  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Spainhour,  Miss  Willie  C.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Sparkes,  J.  L».  (farming),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
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Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.  (articulation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Spence,  Victor  R.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Bet  tie  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Spencer,  Mary  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Sprague,  Sarah  T.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Spruit,  Cornelius  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Stanback,  Miss  Lester  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Stangl,  Clara  V.,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Staniforth,  Gordon  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Stanislas-Marie,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Stanley,  Margaret  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stannard,  Martha  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stauffer,  Martha  (primary),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 

Stearns,  Laura  J.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Stebler,  Oliver  J.  (painting  and  paper  hanging),  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Steed,  Lyman,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Steelman,  Anna  Belle,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Steidemann,  Clara  L.  (oral),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steinke,  Agnes  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Steinke,  Elsie  M.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Stella,  Sister  Mary  (cooking),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Stepaniak,  Anna  (baking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Stevens,  O.  Clyde,  M.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stevenson,  Elwood  A.  (Normal  Student),  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Stevenson,  Estelle  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stevenson,  Jane  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stevenson,  Margaret  J.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Stevenson,  Miriam  M.  (millinery  and  embroidery),  New  Jersey  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Steward,  James  M.  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Stewart,  A.  A.  (Superintendent),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Stewart,  George  F.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Stewart,  Gertrude  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  James  M.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Michigan 
School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Laura  V.  C,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Stewart,  Naomi  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stewart,  Reuben  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Nebraska 
School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Stewart,  Stella  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Stillwell,  William  T.  (horticulture),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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Stinson,  Alice  K.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Stmsoo,  Carrie  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

43tinson,  Pearl,  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

.Stodghill,  Mathilde  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

.Stone,  Elizabeth  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

.Stone,  George  F.,  Ph.  B.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

.Strand,  Gertrude  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

tStreby,  Sarah  B.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

.Strickland,  Elizabeth,  H.  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Stryker,  Grace  H.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stubbs,  James  C.  (cabinet-making),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
.Sturdevant,  Eurania  H.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Sturdevant,  Helen  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
-Suese,  Charles  (shoemaking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
.Sullivan,  Agnes,  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge. 
Suman,  Lydia  (sewing),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Summers,  Carrie  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
.Summers,  Sarah  L.  D.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
.Surber,  Bessie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
.Surber,  Margaret,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Sutherland,  Leela  M.  (kindergarden),  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Suttka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Swift,  M.  Wenona  (sloyd),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Swink,  W.  C.  (wood-working),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Tade,  Iona,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Tafft,  Carolyn  Gay  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Tait,  Albert  C.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taliferro,  Clara  C.  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tanner,  Annie  E.  (reading),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tate,  James  N.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Minnesota  School, 
Faribault,  Minn. 

Taylor,  Annah  Stopps,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Taylor,  Carleton  W.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  Dennis  (gardening  and  farming),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  M.  R.  (art),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  R.  (Principal),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Ellen  E.  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Taylor,  Harris  (Principal  and  Superintendent),  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Taylor,  H.  V.,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Jean  McN.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  Luther  H.  (physical  culture),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Taylor,  Mabel  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Martha  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Nellie  M.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Taylor,  Virginia  O.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Ida. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Teegarden,  Alice  May,  M.  A.  (kindergarden,  articulation),  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teegarden,  George  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Templeton,  Maria  P.,  Marquette  School,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Templeton,  Miss  S.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada.. 

Terry,  Ira  W.   (sloyd  and  physical  culture),  West  Virginia  School,. 
Romney,  W.  Va.  PJ 

Thackston,  Mrs.  M.  M.  (oral),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Springs 

Thayer,  Fannie  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Thayer,  Florence  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Thayer,  Grace  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Thecla,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Thlophile,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Theophile  de  S6baste,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  MontreaL 

Thew,  Jessie  L.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Thiry,  John  (baking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Anna  L.,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Thomas,  J.  W.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thomas,  Olivia  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Thomas,  Ruth  L.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas,  S.  J.  (Superintendent  elect),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Thomason,  Frank  S.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomason,  Pattie,  B.  L.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomason,  Virginia  Louise,  M.  A.  (kindergarden,  articulation),  New- 
York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Anne  C.  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thompson,  A.  J.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Thompson,  Edwin  Stanley,  M.    A.  (science,   advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Ella  A.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Thompson,  Emma  Ross  (Principal,  primary  department),   Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Thompson,  Fannie  E.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Frances  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thompson,  Howard  Edgar  (oral;  Librarian),  Montana  School,  Boulder. 

Thompson,  H.  S.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School  for  Colored, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ivanella,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Mary  H.  (geography),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Richard  T.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thompson,  Zach.  B.   (printing),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Thornberry,  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Thornton,  Mary  Eugenia,  M.  A.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Throckmorton,  Charles  (shoemaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

Throckmorton,  Helen  G.  (Principal  oral  department),  Virginia  School, 
Staunton,  Va. 

Thurman,  Arline  (domestic  economy),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Tierney,  Katherine  E.  (kindergarden),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Tiffany,  H.  Justine  (language),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Tillinghast,  Edward  S.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent),  Oregon  School,  Salem. 

Tillinghast,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Tilson,  Mary  D.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Til  ton,  William  I.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tindale,  Maud  (home  nursing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Tingley,  Elizabeth  Scott  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Toney,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Totten,  Mary,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Towler,  Mary  K.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Townsend,  Alice  M.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Townsend,  Miss  M.  J.  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Townsend,  William  A.  (shoemaking  and  leather  work),  North  Carolina 
School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Tracy,  H.  Lorraine,  B.  A.  (Head  Teacher  and  printing),  Louisiana 
School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Travis,  John  E.  (printing,  etc),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Trawick,  Glover  G.  (printing),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Tripp,  George  F.  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Tripp,  Sally  B.  (language  and  speech),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Trondson,  Anna  Mae,  Iron  Mountain  School,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Trout,  Gay  (oral  and  sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Trout,  Hattie  (cooking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Tuck,  Louis  C,  M.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Tucker,  Bessie  Aylmer,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Oluo. 

Tudor,  Addie,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TuJJy,  James  J.  (Principal  of  senior  boys),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West 
Chester,  N.  Y. 
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Turner,  Edith  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Turner,  Minnette  M.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Turriff,  Lily  J.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba^ 
Tyler,  Julia  V.  M.  (articulation),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Unkart,  Gustava  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Unkart,  Mary  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Upham,  Mary  C.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Upham,  Louise  (Principal),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly- 
Vail,  Helen  C,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Vail,  Sidney  J.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Valeria,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Van  Adestine,  Gertrude  (Principal),  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Arsdall,  Helen  (sewing),  Alabama  School,  Talladega-,  Ala. 

Van  Benschoten,  Irene  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Vandegrift,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Miniu 

Vandernoot,  Josephine  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Van  Deusen,  Mabel,  B.  A.  (natural  science  and  geography,  grammar- 
department),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Van  Deveer,  Blanche  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Van  Dusen,  Kathrine  G.  (literary  department  and  cooking),  Pennsyl- 
vania Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Van  Dyke,  Vivian  (Substitute),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome*. 

Van  Emon,  Avory  0.  (art),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash, 

Van  Ingen,  Elizabeth  (articulation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Vaughan,  Miss  K.  (domestic  science),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  OmV 

Vaughan,  Sergeant,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Veditz,  Mrs.  Bessie,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Vincent,  Bro.  H.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Virt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Martin,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Vitalis,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Von  Schuckman,  Frieda  (dressmaking),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Von  Thomas,  C.  (printing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Wagner,  Katherine  (domestic  art),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Waite,  Helen,  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Walden,  Tillie,  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (President),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla_ 
Walker,  Bessie  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy.. 
Walker,  E.  W.  (Superintendent),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Walker,  Frances  I.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Walker,  Hazel  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Walker,  Horace  E.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn, 

Walker,  John  P.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton. 

Walker,  Mary  Frances,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Walker,  Newton  F.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walker,  W.  Laurens,  B.  A.  (Principal),  South  Carolina  Institution, 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walkup,  Jane  (sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Walsh,  Anna,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y 

Walsh,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Walton,  Idella  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Wands,  Mrs.  H.  I.  (sewing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Ward,  Agnes  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ward,  La  villa  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ward,  Mercedes,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Warder,  Louise  (domestic  science  and  home  nursing),  Montana  School, 
Boulder,  Mont. 

Waring,  Adelaide  (cooking),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Warner,  Florence  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Warren,  Josephine  P.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Warren,  Margaret  R.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Warren,  Nellie  M.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Warzinik,  Anna  M.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wasanik,  Charles  (tailoring),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  Edna  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Watkins,  Margaret  H.  (Head  Teacher,  second  intermediate  and  primary 
grades,  manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Watson,  M.  Gertrude,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Weaver,  James  A.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Weaver,  L.  G.  (tailoring),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 

Weaver,  R.  S.  (carpentry,  cabinet-making,  and  painting),  Virginia 
School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Weaver,  Stella  E.  (speech,  language,  physical  training),  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Webster,  Lettie  R.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Weeks,  William  H.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wehrly,  Albertine,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weidemeyer,  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  housework),  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Weidner,  Gertrude,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Welsh,  Eugenia  T.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Weltmer,  Frank  W.  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Wengatz,  Henry  W.  (manual  training),  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 
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Westervelt,  Zenas  Freeman,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent  and  Principal), 

Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
Weatfall,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Westfall,   Irene,   B.   A.    (language),   Western  Xew   York  Institution, 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 
Wettstein,   Frances   (Principal),   Milwaukee  School,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Weyerman,  Charles  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Wharton,  Lula  E.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Wheeldon,  Walter  W.  (printing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Wheeler,  Grace  C,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  Xew  York. 
Whelan,  Kathryn  (dressmaking),  Xew  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
White,  Cyrus  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
White,  Hattie,  Xew  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  X.  B. 
White,  Henry  C,  B.  A.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
White,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  B.  A.,  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
White,  Marie  M.  (primary).  School  47,  Manila t tun,  X.  Y. 
Whitely,    Howard   S.    (shoe   and   lia  mess-ma  king),    Louisiana  School. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Whitman,   Mabel   P.    (speech,   advanced  department),    Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Whitney,   Man*  C.    (English,  grammar  department),   Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Whitney,  Man'  M.,  B.  A.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  Xew  York. 
Wickersham,  Laura  Y.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 

Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wiekham,  Louis  A.  (shoemaking),  Man* land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Wilcox,  Florence  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Wilcox,  K.  Viola,  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 
Wilcox,  Rachel  M.   (United  States  history,  current  events,  grammar 

department),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wilcoxson,  Florence  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Iowa  School, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Wilde,  Ida  M.,  Xorthern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  X.  Y. 
Wilfred,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Wilfrida,  Sister  M.  (kindergarden),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis, 

Wis. 
Wilkinson,  Annie  C.  (intermediate),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Wilkinson,  Warring,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  L).  (Principal  Emeritus),  California 

Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Willcox,  Susie  E.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Willett,  Mabel  G.,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  AN  is. 
William,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Williams,  Ansel  (cabinet -making),  Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 
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Williams,  Belle  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Williams,   Mrs.    Blanche  Wilkins   (manual),   North  Carolina  School, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Williams,  Charles  H.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Williams,  Delia  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Williams,  Fanny,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Williams,  Harriet  D.  (domestic  science),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Williams,  Jennie,  B.  S.  (sewing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Williams,  Job,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  American  School,  Hartford. 
Williams,  J.  H.  W.<,  B.  S.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Williams,  J.  W.,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Williams,    Kate  D.    (language  and  reading),    Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Williams,  Katherine  (oral  department  and  millinery),  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wis. 
Williams,  Mary  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Williams,  Maud  C.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Williams,  Rebecca  (dressmaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Williamson,  Mary  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Willitts,  Charlotte  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Willoughby,  J.  Evelyn  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wilson,  A.  0.  (tailoring),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Wilson,  Carrie  (dressmaking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Wilson,  David  (shoemaking),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Wilson,  Marti  Keen,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Wilson,  Theo.  R.  (tailoring),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Wind,  Viva  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Winemiller,  John  C,  B.  S.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Winn,  Cordelia  Andrews,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Winnie,  A.  J.,  State  Inspector  of  Deaf  Schools,  Madison,  Wis. 
Winston,  Matie  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Winter,  Clara  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Winton,  Winifred  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Wirgman,  Edna  J.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Wise,  Anna  F.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Wittenmeier,  Hertlia,  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Wittig,  Met*  C,  Rock  Island  School,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Woboril,  Minnie,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Wood,  Mary  R.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Wood,  S.  Catherine  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wood,  S.  Frances  (Head  Teacher),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wood,  WTillie  J.  (shoemaking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Woodbury,  Max  W.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Woods,  Mary,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Woods,  Perry  D.,  B.  A.  (English  primary  work),  Western  New  York: 

Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Woodson,  Mary  N.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Woodworth,  Sara  L.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Wooten,  J.  J.,  Maryland  School,  Parkville,  Md. 

Worcester,  Eleanor  B.  (Associate  Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic- 
Worcester,  Jane  S.  (Associate  Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic^ 
Worcester,  Margaret  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Worrall,  Ida  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Wright,  Conner  W.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Gave  Spring,  Ga. 
Wright,  Grace  L.,  B.  Ph.,  Newark  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Wright,  John  Dutton,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York, 
Wyckoff,  Edith  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa, 
Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Lillie  Thomas,  B.  A.  (oral),  Louisiana  School,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
Wynn,  E.  Agnes  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Xavier,  Sister  Mary  (embroidery),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Yale,  Caroline  A.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  Clarke  School,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Yeager,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Yendes,  Candace  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Yoe,  Harriet  E.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Young,  Annie  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Young,  Belle  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Young,  Gertrude  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Young,  Jane  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Young,  Julia  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Young,  Louisa  T.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Young,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Mis&. 

Zane,  Mary  S.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Zassenhaus,  Mary,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zell,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Zell,  Ethelburga,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Zimmerman,  Bessie  H.   (cooking).  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md^ 

Zorn,  William  H„  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio.. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  practicability,  not  to  say  desirability,  of  evening 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  large  cities  has  received  more  or  less 
discussion  in  some  of  our  school  papers,  but  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends  my  own  little  private  evening  class, 
which  I  have  been  conducting  as  a  sort  of  side  line  for  the 
past  six  years,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  ever  existed.* 
It  had  its  inception  at  the  suggestion  of  a  hearing  minister 
of  Chicago,  who  found  that  some  of  the  deaf  members  of  his 
congregation  could  be  helped  by  special  instruction  in 
certain  lines.  Although  I  did  not  believe  such  an  under- 
taking would  amount  to  much  and  was  unwilling  to  identify 
myself  again  with  educational  work  (having  permanently 
retired  from  the  profession  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  eight 
years  ago),  I  agreed  at  least  to  give  it  a  trial. 

The  class  is  held  at  my  home  three  evenings  a  week  "and 
there  are  five  pupils,  which  is  all  I  can  accommodate. 
Others  have  applied  for  admission  from  time  to  time,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  take  them  in  for  lack  of  room  and 
want  of  time  to  devote  to  each.  All  my  pupils  are  males, 
ranging  in  age  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-six,  and  all  travel 
a  long  distance  to  attend  the  class,  leaving  for  home  at  9.30 
P.  M.  My  home  is  on  the  North  Side,  eight  miles  from  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  great  incon- 
venience, as  all  my  pupils  reside  on  the  West  Side.  I  am 
regularly  employed  as  head  of  the  advertisement  proof- 
correcting  department  in  a  large  printing  office,  and  my 

♦The  late  Rev.  Henry  Winter  Syle  opened  an  evening  class  for  the- 
deaf  in  New  York  City  in  1874  and,  after  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  following  year,  it  was  conducted  until  1878  by  Mr.  James  S.  Wells. 
Instruction  was  given  in  mechanical  drawing,  bookkeeping,  and  colloquial 
language.  Under  Mr.  Sy  le's  administration  the  average  number  of  pupils- 
in  attendance  was  33,  but  the  number  afterwards  diminished. — E.  A.  F. 
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pupils  are  also  employed  during  the  day;  /or  this  reason 
day  sessions  would  be  out  of  the  question.  A  natural  query 
arises  as  to  why  I  do  not  open  an  evening  school  "down 
town."  My  answer  is  that  I  do  not  desire  such  work,  and  I 
do  not  believe  a  dozen  pupils  could  be  induced  to  attend  it 
and  stick  to  it.  Night  schools  for  the  hearing  deal  chiefly 
with  those  who  are  backward  in  some  studies  and  are 
ambitious  to  make  up.  Manual  training  also  comes  in  for 
its  share  in  some  of  the  night  schools.  But  experience 
shows  that  the  deaf  who  need  such  help  generally  have  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  themselves  and  their  intellectual 
abilities,  and  would  scorn  to  attend  a  regularly  organized 
evening  school.  Do  I  think  public  night  schools  for  the 
deaf  could  be  made  a  success?    No,  I  do  not. 

Of  my  present  pupils,  one  is  an  adjuster  in  an  electric 
factory;  another  is  a  die-cutter  in  an  envelope  factory; 
another  an  electric  worker;  another  a  gold-leaf  beater,  and 
the  last  one  is  an  artist.  None  receive  less  than  $12  per 
week  in  wages,  and  two  are  married.  No  prescribed  course 
of  study  is  followed,  and  instead  of  telling  them  what  to  do, 
as  is  the  custom  in  schools,  they  tell  me  what  they  wish  me 
to  teach  them.  In  their  daily  experience  with  the  industrial 
and  business  world  in  a  great  city  they  encounter  problems 
in  English  and  on  other  subjects  undreamed  of  in  school. 
They  all  are  alive  to  current  news,  being  readers  of  the 
newspapers,  and  seldom  fail  to  have  me  "  tell  them  all  about 
it."  It  is  to  be  understood  that  my  instruction  is  of  two 
kinds,  written  work  and  "talks"  on  subjects  that  interest 
them.  The  Cook-Peary  controversy  over  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole,  Walter  A.  Wellman's  attempt  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  mammoth  balloon,  and  other  topics 
of  like  importance  are  instances  of  the  latter  kind. 

One  pupil  has  a  hobby  for  picking  out  from  the  dictionary, 
in  alphabetical  order,  words  commonly  used  and  requiring 
me  to  give  illustrative  sentences  with  the  different  shades 
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of  meaning  of  each  word.    Here  is  an  example  from  one  of 
his  lessons:  Distant;  distance;  to  distance;  at  a  distance. 
Another  has  a  fondness  for  quoting  words  and  phrases  which 
he  comes  across  in  reading  books  and  newspapers  and  asking 
me  to  explain  their  meaning  in  signs  and  then  to  illustrate 
by  writing.    No  arithmetic  is  taught  because  they  have  not 
felt  any  need  for  it  beyond  what  they  already  know.    Two 
years  ago  I  tried  to  have  them  take  up  certain  studies,  such 
as  ancient  history,  civil  government,  'Maws  that  every  one 
should  know,"  grammar,  etc.    After  several  months'  trial 
these  were  abandoned,  all  declaring  they  could  get  much 
more  real  benefit  from  free  and  easy  heart-to-heart  talks 
by  the  plan  above  described.    Several  lessons  were  given 
in  "A  Talk  with  the  Doctor,"  followed  later  by  "A  Talk 
with  the  Dentist,"  in  both  of  which  it  was  found  the  pupils 
were  badly  in  need  of  explanation  and  help.     Fire  and  life 
insurance  were  explained,  and  the  advantage  (to  the  insured) 
of  a  twenty  or  twenty-five  year  policy  over  a  life  policy  was 
made  clear.    A  few  days  before  a  national  election,  and 
again  some  time  before  a  state  and  city  election,  I  showed 
them  how  to  vote  properly,  and  explained  the  use  of  each 
office  to  be  filled.     These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  sub- 
jects that  have  been  brought  up  for  discussion  and  study 
during  the  time  I  have  been  conducting  my  evening  class. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  deaf  understand  the  importance  of 
taking  a  receipt  for  money  paid.     These  lessons  were  given : 
Rent  receipts;  physician's  receipt  on  account;  the  same  in 
full;  receipt  for  interest  on  a  note,  etc.     Promissory  notes, 
checks,  express  and  money  orders  were  shown  and  explained. 
On  the  subject  of  giving  a  receipt  for  a  loan  I  cautioned  them 
to  be  careful  not  to  give  the  receipt  before  the  money  had 
actually  been  received.     Illustration:  A  few  years  ago  a 
deaf  man  of  Chicago  borrowed  $25.00,  giving  a  note  payable 
in  one  year.     When  the  note  was  due  the  lender  called  on 
the  borrower  and  requested  payment.     The  borrower  wrote 
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on  a  slip  of  paper;  "Received  of $25.00 

with  interest  in  full  to  date,  June  12th,  1902,"  and  asked  the 
lender  to  please  sign  it.  Not  suspecting  any  trickery  he 
did  so,  whereupon  the  borrower,  quietly  folding  the  receipt 
and  tucking  it  away  in  his  pocket,  informed  the  lender  that 
since  he  was  given  a  receipt  he  would  not  pay  the  $25.00. 
And  he  never  did.  Of  course,  such  cases  are  rare,  but  it 
would  do  the  deaf  no  harm  to  be  more  circumspect,  espe- 
<aally  with  parties  of  whose  integrity  they  know  little. 

In  giving  lessons  and  advice  on  checks  and  banking  in 
general  I  admonished  my  pupils  to  be  careful.  A  great 
many  people  are  not  aware  that  they  must  count  their 
money  before  leaving  the  bank  to  see  whether  the  correct 
amount  has  been  given.  If  they  discover  a  mistake  after 
leaving,  the  bank  will  refuse  to  make  good.  The  entry  in 
the  pass-books  should  be  watched,  for  although  bank  officers 
are  as  a  rule  honest  (or  are  supposed  to  be)  there  are  some 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  a  depositor's 
ignorance  or  carelessness.  Illustration:  In  1902,  while  in 
charge  of  the  Evansville  Day-School,  a  deaf  man  living  in  a 
small  city  not  very  far  from  that  place  called  to  see  me.  He 
informed  me  that  his  wife's  father  had  recently  died,  leav- 
ing each  of  his  children  some  land  and  cash.  The  deaf 
daughter's  share  in  cash  was  two  thousand  dollars.  She 
and  her  husband  decided  to  place  it  in  the  city  bank  for 
safe  keeping,  and  the  money  was  given  the  husband  for  this 
purpose.  He  drove  to  town  and  called  at  the  bank,  telling 
the  cashier  he  wished  to  deposit  two  thousand  dollars, 
handing  him  the  package  of  bills.  The  affable  gentleman, 
who  knew  the  deaf  man,  accommodated  him.  On  his 
return  home  he  showed  the  pass-book  to  his  wife,  who  was 
was  horrified  to  discover  that  an  entry  for  two  hundred 
instead  of  two  thousand  dollars  had  been  made.  They 
were  both  at  the  bank  the  next  day,  and  the  deaf  man 
showed  his  pass-book  to  the  cashier,  informing  him  of  the 
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mistake.  The  cashier  denied  it;  the  deaf  man  insisted, 
but  all  protestations  were  useless,  for  didn't  the  pass-book 
plainly  show  an  entry  for  two  hundred  dollars?  All  subse- 
quent efforts  on  the  part  of  hearing  relatives  of  the  couple 
Trith  the  bank  officers  resulted  in  nothing.  It  was  then 
that  the  deaf  man  called  to  see  me,  intending  to  engage  an 
ISvansville  lawyer  to  sue  the  bank.  I  saw  a  well-known 
-attorney  about  the  matter  for  him  and  was  told  to  advise 
him  not  to  sue,  because  in  law  written  evidence  is  always 
given  precedence  over  oral  or  other  testimony,  and  the 
^ntry  in  the  pass-book  alone  would  serve  as  evidence  that 
the  cashier  was  right.  "Besides/'  the  lawyer  added,  "the 
mute  had  no  witness  with  him  when  he  made  the  deposit, 
and  in  law  one  man's  unsupported  testimony  is  no  better 
than  another's." 

I  never  learned  any  more  about  this  unfortunate  case, 
but  I  have  often  thought  it  might  well  be  used  as  an  example 
to  the  older  pupils  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  many  of  our  deaf  have  suffered  financial 
losses  through  certain  transactions  but  have  kept  the  matter 
to  themselves.  All  of  which  calls  to  mind  the  oft-repeated 
but  little  heeded  injunction:  "Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses 


no  one." 


JAMES  E.  GALLAHER, 
5357  Kenmore  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


HELEN  KELLER  IN  BERLIN  * 

In  Berlin  I  found  much  skepticism  among  educators 
regarding  the  remarkable  education  of  Helen  Keller.  They 
call  it  "  Uebertreibung"  (exaggeration)  and  "  Amerikanische 
Aufschneiderei"  (American  braggadocio).  But  when  I  told 
them  some  of  my  own  experiences  with  Miss  Keller,  they 
were  surprised  and  listened  attentively  to  my  explanations. 
One  of  these  experiences  interested  them  in  particular. 
They  called  it  "wonderful/7  "nothing  like  it  ever  heard  of," 
e  vC . ,  e  tc . 

Some  years  ago,  I  attended  a  convention  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf  at  Mount  Airy.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  and  Miss  Sullivan  (now  Mrs.  Macy),  her 
teacher,  were  present  at  a  reception  in  a  large  hall.  I  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  D.,  a  gentleman  from  France  who  was 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  He  could  not  speak 
English  nor  German.  As  I  could  not  speak  enough  French 
to  converse  with  him,  Miss  Keller  was  requested  to  act  as 
interpreter.  She  laid  her  fingers  on  my  lips  and  I  spoke  to 
her  in  German  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  Mr.  D.  This  she 
repeated  to  him  in  French  in  clear,  distinct  language. 
Then  he  spoke  into  her  hand  by  the  manual  alphabet  in 
French,  which  she  translated  to  me  in  German. 

That  same  evening  I  was  sitting  with  Miss  Keller,  Dr. 
Bell,  and  some  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  listening  to  the 
talk  of  Miss  Keller,  and  watching  the  movements  of  her 
fingers  when  conversing  with  Dr.  Bell.  All  at  once  Dr. 
Bell  saw  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Keller's  teacher,  come  into  the 
hall.  He  arose  from  his  seat,  speaking  into  the  hand  of 
Miss  Keller:  "Miss  Keller,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a 


♦Arranged  from  the  letters  and  papers  of  Miss  Frances  Wettstein, 
Principal  of  the  Milwaukee  Day-School. 
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friend  of  mine,  Miss  Jones."  Miss  Keller  arose  from  her 
seat,  bowed  to  Miss  Sullivan  and  reached  out  her  hand. 
But  as  soon  as  she  felt  the  touch  of  Miss  Sullivan's  fingers, 
her  face  brightened  and  she  said:  "Oh,  Dr.  Bell,  you  can't 
fool  Helen  Keller." 

This  shows  plainly  how  intensely  the  sense  of  touch  is 
developed  in  the  deaf-blind  person.  A  hearing-blind  person 
cannot  understand  it.  They  cannot  develop  such  a  strong 
sense  of  touch,  and  are  consequently  very  skeptical  when 
this  subject  of  Helen  Keller  is  broached.  Much  more  so  the 
hearing  and  seeing  person. 

Many  unreasonable  and  nonsensical  things  have  been 
written  about  Helen  Keller,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
skepticism  of  European  educators.  "  Indeed,  I  am  heartily 
glad  that  I  don't  know  all  that  is  being  said  and  written 
about  Helen  Keller  and  myself,"  writes  Miss  Sullivan  in  a 
letter  dated  March  4,  1888.  "I  assure  you  I  know  quite 
enough.  Nearly  every  mail  brings  some  absurd  statement, 
printed  or  written.  The  truth  is  not  wronderful  enough  to 
suit  the  newspapers,  so  they  enlarge  upon  it  and  invent 
ridiculous  embellishments.  One  paper  has  Helen  demon- 
strating problems  in  geometry  by  means  of  her  playing 
blocks.  I  expect  to  hear  next  that  she  has  written  a  treatise 
on  the  origin  and  future  of  the  planets." 

Mr.  G.  Riemann,  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind  in  Berlin, 
defends  Helen  Keller  from  the  statement  in  the  book  of 
Rudolph  Brohmer  that  "  'The  Story  of  my  Life/  by  Helen 
Keller,  is  mainly  the  work  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan." 
Mr.  Riemann  says:  "I  cannot  believe  this  of  a  teacher  who 
has  worked  for  years  with  so  much  energy  and  sacrifice  as 
Miss  Sullivan  has  on  the  education  of  her  pupil,  and  I  con- 
sider Helen  Keller's  work  in  her  book  as  more  than  a  simple 
recital  of  reminiscences." 

Mr.  Riemann  also  refers  to  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Mrs.   Elizabeth   Anrep-Nordin,    of   Venersborg,    Sweden, 
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teacher  of  the  blind-deaf,  in  which  she  said :  "  I  don't  want 
to  hear  anything  more  of  Helen  Keller;  it  is  all  exaggera- 
tion." After  a  visit  to  Miss  Keller,  some  years  later,  she 
writes:  "Yes,  truly,  I  became  acquainted  with  Helen 
Keller.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  for  two  hours  and  I  was 
able  to  study  her  thoroughly.  She  is  a  miracle  of  intelli- 
gence and  capacity.  I  was  at  first  very  skeptical,  and  con- 
cluded to  keep  eyes  and  ears  open.  Miss  Sullivan  soon 
left  us,  which  gave  me  opportunity  to  talk  freely  with  Helen. 
After  talking  English  for  a  while,  we  continued  in  German, 
and  she  conversed  just  as  fluently  as  before.  We  talked 
of  art,  history,  and  poetry.  I  tried  to  embarrass  and  con- 
fuse her,  but  I  never  succeeded."  In  concluding,  Mr. 
Riemann  says:  "Miss  Sullivan  should  not  hesitate  to  en- 
lighten us  on  many  of  the  questions  that  puzzle  teachers, 
and  which  remain  unsolved." 

CARL  THEODORE  WETTSTEIN, 

224  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
Milivaukee,  Wisconsin. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BULLETIN  OF  DEAF-MUTE 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Bulletin  internationale  de 
V  Enseignement  des  Sourds-Muets  was  sent  to  the  press 
September  15,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  in 
print  by  the  end  of  December. 

Our  subscribers  know  its  purpose.  We  take  pleasure  in 
informing  them  that  the  programme  announced  in  the  cir- 
cular that  accompanied  the  first  volume  has  been  carried 
out  in  every  respect. 

With  regard  to  speech-teaching  we  have  received  numerous 
conscientious  essays  of  appreciable  interest;  some  of  them 
are  really  of  high  value.  Some  of  our  collaborators,  omit- 
ting details  of  application,  have  examined  the  problem  sub- 
mitted to  them  wTith  the  view  of  determining  its  leading 
principles.  Others,  disregarding  questions  of  theory,  have 
written  essays  essentially  practical,  offering  teachers  peda- 
gogical directions  for  imparting  speech  to  the  deaf  child.  The 
influence  of  hereditary  instinct  and  of  observation,  respect- 
ively ,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  faculty  of  speech  has  been  set 
forth  with  much  conviction  and  earnestness  in  essays  of 
diverse  tendencies.  The  contributions  brought  to  the  study 
of  the  problem  by  the  respective  partisans  of  the  so-called 
synthetic  and  analytic  methods,  far  from  contradicting, 
complement  one  another,  showing  the  judicious  teacher  to 
what  extent  he  can  rely  upon  instinct  and  to  what  extent 
upon  observation. 

In  our  general  summary,  printed  in  four  languages,  we 
examine  all  phases  of  the  problem,  setting  forth  the  opinions 
expressed  concerning  each. 

Finally  we  give  an  historical  sketch  of  speech-teaching  in 
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the  several  countries  that  have  contributed  to  the  evolution 
of  the  oral  method. 

Under  the  title  Bibliographie  retrospective  we  offer  a 
thorough  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  Arnold,  the 
celebrated  English  teacher  of  the  deaf.  In  presenting  to 
our  readers  in  this  portrait  gallery  the  men  who  have  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  upon  the  formation  of  our  special 
pedagogy  we  have  in  view  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to 
make  them  known  to  our  fellow  laborers  throughout  the 
world  and,  secondly,  to  raise  a  sort  of  monument  which  shall 
be,  as  it  wrere,  the  Pantheon  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

We  have  introduced  into  our  second  volume  a  new  depart- 
ment: Facts  and  opinions  of  the  year.  The  salient  facts, 
legislative,  administrative,  and  pedagogical,  relating  to  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  are  given  circumstantially  in  the  national 
periodicals  and  in  them  are  also  to  be  found  full  discussions 
of  our  methods.  We  have  thought  that  by  condensing 
brief  statements  of  the  most  important  facts  and  opinions, 
we  should  be  able  to  make  the  International  Bulletin  a 
convenient  aid  to  the  memory  and  a  valuable  compendium 
for  reference.  We  hope  this  department  will  give  satis- 
faction to  our  readers  and  we  earnestly  beg  them  to  assist  us 
in  its  preparation  in  the  future  by  sending  us  the  necessary 
information. 

The  Annual  Bibliography  will  contain  the  notices  that 
have  been  sent  us  of  books  published  during  the  year. 

Our  second  volume  will  again  show — we  say  it  without 
vanity  and  without  false  modesty — that  the  International 
Bulletin  constitutes  a  useful  source  of  information  for  com- 
petent teachers  and  a  means  of  study  of  the  first  order  for 
our  young  colaborers  who  have  recently  entered  the  work. 

The  price  of  the  volume,  which  is  certainly  moderate  in 
view  of  the  matter  it  contains  and  the  expense  of  its  publi- 
cation, remains  fixed  at  96  cents.  We  request  our  sub- 
scribers to  remit  this  sum  to  Mr.  Boudin,  Treasurer,  254 
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rue  Saint-Jacques,  Paris,  France.  A  receipt  will  be  re- 
turned immediately  and  they  will  receive  the  volume  as 
soon  as  it  is  published. 

As  we  announced  in  our  programme  circular,  we  regard 
all  our  subscribers  to  the  first  volume  as  desiring  to  receive 
the  second.  But  as  the  list  has  to  be  printed  at  the  last 
moment,  we  urgently  request  all  persons  who  desire  to  have 
their  names  either  added  or  withdrawn  to  notify  us  with- 
out delay. 

There  still  remain  on  hand  fifteen  copies  of  the  first  volume. 
We  can  spare  ten  of  them  at  the  price  of  $1.15  each. 

In  addition  to  the  appreciative  and  kind  notices  with 
which  the  national  periodicals  greeted  the  appearance  of 
the  International  Bulletin,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
to  our  readers — and  especially  our  fellow  workers — that  the 
first  volume  is  to  be  translated  into  Russian  by  Mr.  Rau, 
Director  of  the  Moscow  School,  and  that  several  of  the 
essays  upon  speech-reading  have  already  been  reproduced 
in  the  national  periodicals. 

Again  we  thank  our  obliging  sister  publications  for  their 

friendly  aid,  and  we  beg  them  to  continue  to  open  their 

pages  to  our  circulars.     By  giving  us  this  valuable  help, 

which  moreover  is  helpful  to  all,  they  show  their  readiness 

to  cooperate  in  every  work  having  in  view  the  progress  of 

our  special  pedagogy  and  consequently  the  interests  of  deaf 

children. 

For  the  Committee  f 

B.  THOLLON, 
Instructor  in  the  Xational  Institution, 

Paris,  France. 


THE  NINETEENTH  MEETING  OF   THE   CONVEN- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

•  '  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 

December  24,  1910. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf: 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  will  be  held  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

The  sessions  of  the  Convention  will  begin  on  the  evening 
of  July  6,  and  will  continue  about  one  week. 

Circulars  in  detail  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
vention and  transportation  to  Delavan  will  soon  be  issued 
by  Dr.  Dobyns,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Programme, 
and  by  Mr.  Walker,  Local  Committee  at  Delavan. 

The  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  give  cordial 
greetings  to  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  Convention  at 
Delavan  will  be  large  in  numbers  and  full  of  interest  to  all 
engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  the  Convention. 
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Arkansas  Institute. — Mr.  Frank  T.  Lux,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
sign-painting  and  athletics  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Murphy  instructor 
in  sewing. 

Brooklyn  School. — A  class  for  the  deaf  in  Public  School 
No.  162,  Brooklyn,  was  opened  last  March.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Margaret  A.  Regan,  of  the  Manhattan 
School.  The  teacher  is  Miss  M.  Lizzie  Donohoe,  from  the 
Manhattan  School.  The  building  is  new  and  modernly 
equipped  and  intended  for  children  requiring  special  instruc- 
tion, including  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the  anaemic,  and 
the  atypical. 

California  Institution. — The  trades  school  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  October  30,  1910.  Two  men  who  lodged 
in  the  building  narrowly  escaped  death.  Besides  the 
building,  which  was  originally  intended  only  as  a  temporary 
structure,  the  loss  consisted  of  the  equipment  of  the  carpenter 
shop  and  printing  office,  Mr.  Howson's  chemical  laboratory 
outfit,  Mr.  d'Estrella's  photographic  outfit,  including  several 
thousand  negatives  and  five  cameras,  and  Mr.  Caldwell's 
photographic  apparatus,  negatives,  books  (including  a  full 
set  of  the  Annals),  manuscripts,  etc. 

Calumet  Day  School. — Miss  Arbutus  Paull  succeeds  Miss 
May  Howlett  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Calumet,  Michigan, 
Day  School. 

Cincinnati  Oral  School. — Miss  Addie  Tudor  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers.  The  School  was  moved  during 
the  summer  to  the  Third  Intermediate  Building  and  now 
occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  house.  It  has  six 
classrooms  and  a  lunchroom,  with  the  use  of  the  gymna- 
sium, auditorium,  playrooms,  and  the  cooking  and  manual 
training  equipments  of  the  School.     The  rooms  are  large, 
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light,  and  airy.     The  deaf  children  mingle  freely  with  the 
hearing  children  at  play-time. 

Cleveland  School. — There  are  now  three  deaf-blind  children 
in  this  School.     All  are  taught  in  one  class  by  one  teacher. 

Colorado  School. — Miss  Belle  Loggins,  from  the  Oklahoma 
School,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Jessie  Dudley,  who  resigned  last  June  to  marry  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Menzemer;  Mr.  0.  T.  Doran,  trained  at  the  Springfield, 
Missouri,  State  Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  physical  culture. 

The  School  was  declared  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature  a 
year  ago  to  be  an  educational  and  not  a  reformatory  or 
charitable  institution,  and  the  nail  has  been  clinched  by 
the  "educational  amendment"  to  the  State  constitution 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  November  8, 
1910.  By  this  amendment  the  School  is  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  State  University,  Agricultural  College, 
and  School  of  Mines. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Institution. — Mr.  Herman  W.  Meyer,, 
who  has  been  a  teacher  in  this  School  for  seventeen  yearsr 
has  resigned  to  teach  hearing  children. 

Florida  School. — Miss  Fannie  Guthrie  has  resigned  to  take 
the  normal  course  in  the  Clarke  School.  She  is  succeeded 
by  Miss  Mary  C.  Hoopes,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

GaUaudet  College. — The  following  prizes  of  $5.00  each  are 
offered:  by  Mr.  George  William  Veditz,  M.  A.,  of  the  Class 
of  1884,  for  excellence  in  German;  by  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Regens- 
burg,  B.  A.,  of  the  Class  of  1890,  for  excellence  in  philo- 
sophical studies;  by  President  Hall  for  excellence  in  all  the 
studies  of  the  Preparatory  Year;  and  by  Mr.  Howard  L. 
Terry,  a  former  student,  for  the  best  essay  prepared  for 
Presentation  Day. 

Georgia  School. — Mrs.  Editha  Frances  Connor,  wife  of  the 
Principal  and  a  faithful  teacher  in  this  School  for  twenty 
years,  died  November  1,  1910,  aged  sixty-three.  She 
retired  from  teaching  three  years  ago.     "  She  was  a  staunch 
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friend,  a  wise  counselor  and  guide.     Ever  present  with  her 
was  the  happy  faculty  of  influencing  others  toward  goodness." 

Halifax  Institution. — A  concrete  skating  rink  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  over  $700.  It  is  120  feet  long,  45  feet 
wide,  and  one  foot  deep.  In  the  spring  the  water  can  be 
drained  off  and  the  rink  used  as  a  tennis  court. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Mabel  Ellery  Adams  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Principal  to  succeed  Miss  Ella  Celynda 
Jordan,  who  has  become  Principal.  Mrs.  Sarah  Jordan 
Monro  has  retired. 

Indiana  School. — Miss  Nancy  B.  Read  has  resigned  to 

teach  in  the  Kentucky  School  and  Miss  Nellie  Schrock  to 

be  married  to  Dr.  O.  E.  Smith  of  Indianapolis.     Miss  Floss 

A.  Behymer,  an  esteemed  and  efficient  teacher,  died  July 

17,  1910.     New  teachers  are  Miss  Nelle  C.  La  Grange  and 

Miss  Jolliette  E.  Constantine,  both  from  the  North  Carolina 

School  at  Morganton,  and  Miss  Mary  Lena  Dixon,  from  the 

Northern  New  York  Institution.     New  teachers  in  training 

are  Miss  Edna  Louise  Schriver,  Miss  Etta  Louise  Mueller, 

and  Miss  F.  Julia  Cory.     No  one  has  been  employed  in  the 

place  of  Dr.  William  H.  DeMotte,  who  passed  from  this  life 

January  2,  1910.     Mr.  Johnson  writes  of  him: 

"  Dr.  DeMotte  had  been  an  honored  and  loved  instructor  for  many 
years.  Always  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
ever  faithful  to  high  ideals,  and  constantly  solicitous  as  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  deaf,  his  going  out  from  us  has  left  a  place 
which  cannot  be  filled.  He  was  prepared  to  go;  he  departed  in  peace; 
and  his  memorv  will  ever  be  cherished  bv  all  who  knew  him." 

I shpeming  School. — The  day-school  at  Ishpeming,  Michigan, 
has  been  discontinued  for  lack  of  pupils. 

Kansas  School. — Miss  Bessie  B.  MacGregor,  B.  A.,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  MacGregor  of  the  Ohio  School  and 
a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  sub- 
stitute teacher. 

Louisiana  School. — Mr.  Martin  B.  Pope  has  resigned  and 
is  succeeded  by  Miss  Susie  B.  Jones,  formerly  of  the  Kansas 
and  Western   Pennsylvania  Institutions. 
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Mackay  Institution. — Miss  Pauline  Sanderson,  a  graduate 
of  Macdonald  College  and  an  experienced  teacher,  takes 
the  place  of  Miss  E.  M.  Duncan,  resigned.  Mr.  Thomas 
Gardiner  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  wood-carving. 

Manila  School. — The  School  has  moved  to  new  quarters 
much  better  than  those  formerly  occupied.  The  building 
was  formerly  used  as  a  college  and  has  forty  acres  of  ground. 

Maryland  School. — The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Miss  Belle  G.  Gibson,  trained  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Jordan  Monro  of  Boston. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Florence  Thayer  has  temporarily 
returned  to  her  old  position  as  teacher. 

Moline  Day-School. — The  day-school  at  Moline,  Illinois, 
has  suspended.  Its  three  pupils  of  last  year  are  now  taught 
in  the  Rock  Island  Dav-School. 

Mystic  Oral  School. — Rug  weaving  has  been  added  to  the 
industries  taught.  The  demand  for  the  rugs  exceeds  the 
supply. 

New  York  Institution. — Miss  Helen  B.  Andrews,  Miss 
Katherine  L.  Kellogg,  and  Miss  Lila  W.  Wood  have  retired 
on  account  of  poor  health;  Miss  Stella  B.  Hanmer,  Miss 
Anna  L.  Eckert,  and  Miss  Grace  L.  Robie  to  be  married; 
and  Mr.  Robert  S.  Ripley,  B.  A.,  to  teach  in  the  Philippines. 
The  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  St.  Olaf's  College 
and  of  the  Gallaudet  Normal  Department;  Miss  Lucile 
Cooper,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Stamford,  Kentucky, 
Female  College  and  recently  a  teacher  in  the  Idaho  School; 
Miss  Alma  L.  Chapin,  formerly  of  the  Colorado  School; 
Miss  Mildred  Lloyd,  lately  with  the  South  Carolina  School; 
Miss  Caroline  Bogart,  a  graduate  of  Acadie  Seminary,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  trained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School;  Miss 
Emilie  E.  Hunter,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  St.  Michael's  Seminary, 
Pennsylvania,  and  trained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School; 
and  Miss  Edna  M.  Fancher,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Barnard 
College,   New  York  City. 
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Newark  School. — A  public  oral  day-school  was  opened  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  last  November.  The  teacher  is  Miss 
Grace  L.  Wright,  late  Supervising  Teacher  of  Speech  in  the 
Ohio  School. 

Ohio  School. — Miss  Grace  L.  Wright,  Supervising  Teacher 
of  Speech  and  Lip-Reading  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
resigned  to  teach  the  new  day-school  at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Lida  Babcock  is  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  impaired  health.  Miss  Louise  Berry,  who  has 
been  assisting  Miss  Wright  the  past  year,  is  advanced  to  the 
position  of  Superv ising  Teacher  of  Speech  and  Lip-Reading. 
Miss  Marjorie  Jones  is  substituting  in  place  of  Miss  Babcock. 
Miss  Hertha  Wittenmeier  and  Miss  Amy  Jones,  normal 
students,  are  assigned  to  regular  teaching.  Miss  Verna 
King,  Miss  Marjorie  Tyler,  Miss  Grace  Tracy,  and  Miss 
Carmalette  Campbell  are  new  normal  students. 

Oklahoma  School. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building 
at  Sulphur  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  December 
21,  1910.  The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Dobyns,  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  Institution. 

Oregon  School. — Miss  Williams,  teacher  of  domestic  sci- 
ence, has  resigned  to  be  married  and  is  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Susie  Dickson  Lindstrom,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet 
College.  Miss  Pearl  Eggee,  teacher  of  sewing,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Idaho  School,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Miss  Harriet  Farrand,  a  graduate  of  the  domestic  science 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  new  school  plant,  for  which  provision  was  made  by 
the  last  legislature,  was  occupied  in  June,  and  the  buildings 
formerly  the  home  of  the  School  have  been  converted  into 
a  State  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The 
land  and  buildings  for  the  new  School  have  cost  approxi- 
mately eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  are  in  every  respect  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  quarters. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  Mt.  Airy  World  celebrates 
its  twenty-fifth  year  by  reducing  the  size  and  increasing  the 
number  of  its  pages  and  improving  its  typographical  appear- 
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ance  generally.  In  the  number  for  November  3,  1910,  it 
prints  a  series  of  interesting  letters  from  its  former  editors, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gaston  Davidson,  Mr.  Harry  Van  Allen,  Miss 
Elizabeth  R.  Taylor,  Mr.  Elbert  Asa  Gruver,  Mr.  John  P. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Harris  Taylor. 

Rhode  Island  School. — A  fire  originating  in  a  coal  cellar, 
and  causing  a  loss  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  occurred  in 
November. 

South  Dakota  School. — Miss  Mary  J.  Gillman,  B.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
in  the  Manual  Department,  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Olson, 
a  former  pupil  of  the  South  Dakota  School,  instructor  in 
carpentry. 

Tennessee  School. — Miss  Anna  R.  Dixon,  a  teacher  in  this 
School  for  the  past  five  years,  was  burned  to  death  October 
10,  1910,  her  clothing  having  caught  fire  as  she  was  using 
gasoline  in  a  room  where  the  gas  was  burning.  "  She  was  a 
kind  and  gentle  teacher,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty."  She  is  succeeded  by  her  sister,  Miss  Emilie  B.  Dixon, 
from  the  Minnesota  School. 

A  large  reunion  of  former  pupils  was  held  at  the  School, 
September  22-24, 1910. 

Texas  School. — Mrs.  Susie  Mood  Shepperd,  a  teacher  in 
this  School  from  1891  to  1905,  when  she  resigned  to  be 
married,  died  November  4,  1910,  of  pneumonia  following  a 
surgical  operation.  Her  fellow  teachers  say:  "In  her  death 
wTe  have  lost  a  friend  whom  we  learned  to  love  and  esteem 
for  her  many  noble  and  womanly  qualities  and  who  as  a 
teacher  was  faithful,  zealous,  and  efficient  in  the  performance 
of  her  every  duty." 

Mr.  J.  H.  W.  Williams,  who  has  been  the  efficient  and 
successful  Superintendent  for  the  past  four  years,  is  to  be 
succeeded  soon  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thomas,  a  teacher  in  the  School 
from  1888  to  1890,  and  since  then  engaged  most  of  the  time 
in  journalism. 

A  recent  fire  destroyed  the  paint  shop  and  damaged  the 
carpenter  shop.  A  deficiency  appropriation  of  $2,900  has 
been  allowed  to  repair  the  damage. 
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Utah  School. — Miss  Betsy  Larsen,  from  the  Wisconsin 
School;  Miss  Lester  Stanback,  from  the  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  Schools;  Miss  Mattie  Robinson,  from  the  Alabama 
School,  and  Miss  Nan  Short,  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  public 
schools,  have  been  appointed  teachers  to  succeed  Mr.  John 
P.  Bush,  resigned  to  go  into  business,  Miss  Mabel  Knauss, 
resigned  to  be  married,  Miss  Irene  T.  Short,  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Los  Angeles  School,  and  Miss  Edith  Ross, 
resigned  to  teach  in  the  Oklahoma  School.  Miss  Elsie 
Christiansen,  a  graduate  of  the  Utah  School,  succeeds  Miss 
Stella  Jorgensen  as  instructor  in  domestic  science  and 
domestic  art. 

Virginia  (Newport  News)  School. — A  new  building  for  shop 
work,  a  residence  for  the  superintendent  and  teachers, 
a  dining-room  and  kitchen  for  the  pupils,  and  a  laundry  have 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution.-— A  new  gymnasium 
has  just  been  completed  and  equipped.  It  contains  a  swim- 
ming pool,  Bhower  baths,  bowling  alleys,  dressing  rooms, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  modern  gymnasium.     The  main 
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room  is  eighty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-one 
feet  high,  with  an  incline  running-track  ten  feet  above  the 
main  floor.  The  entire  building  measures  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  from  end  to  end.  The  woodwork  was  done  by  the 
boys  of  the  Institution  under  the  instruction  of  a  competent 
foreman. 

Wisconsin  School. — Mr.  H.  V.  Taylor  has  been  appointed 
teacher  in  the  place  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Gregory,  who  resigned  to 
engage  in  business. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention. — Dr.  Dobyns, 
Vice-President,  is  preparing  an  attractive  and  profitable 
programme  for  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  to  be  held  at  Delavan, 
Wisconsin,  in  July.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
completed  to  appear  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals. 


The  National  Educational  Association. — The  next  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  July  8  to  14,  1011.  The  round-trip  rate  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  will  be  one 
regular  fare.  A  booklet  published  by  the  Local  Committee 
gives  full  information  concerning  excursions,  expenses,  etc. 


The  Proposed  School  in  Arizona. — The  statement,  quoted 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  from  a  school  paper,  that 
Mr.  Henry  C.  White  had  been  made  Superintendent  of  a 
new  school  for  the  deaf  in  Arizona,  was  premature.  Mr. 
White  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  school  there,  but  the 
legislature  has  not  yet  taken  action.  At  present  the  deaf 
of  Arizona  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  territory  in 
the  schools  of  neighboring  States. 
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The  Muller-WaUe  School  of  Lip-Reading. — This  School 
is  at  601  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Principal,  Miss  Martha  E.  Bruhn,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  school  in  Berlin  and  assisted  Mr.  Miiller- 
Walle  there  before  opening  her  school  in  the  United  States. 
At  his  suggestion  she  translated  the  method  into  English 
and  has  taught  it  in  the  United  States  since  1902. 

The  school  consists  of  two  departments:  one  the  Regular 
Course  for  the  adult  deaf;  the  other  the  Normal  Course, 
where  pupils  are  fitted  to  teach  the  method  in  other  States. 

The  Regular  Course  consists  of  thirty  lessons.  This 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  principal  movements  of  the  externally  visible  organs 
of  speech.  It  carries  the  students  to  the  point  where  they 
understand  the  principles  of  the  method,  and  it  teaches 
them  how  to  practise  with  others,  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue their  study  after  leaving  the  school.  Pupils  may  begin 
this  course  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  and  join  the 
classes  when  they  become  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain 
benefit  from  so  doing.  At  first  the  pupils  have  only  individual 
instruction  from  Miss  Bruhn  or  one  of  the  trained  teachers. 
As  spon  as  possible,  besides  this  drill  work,  students  are 
encouraged  to  practise  in  classes  and  with  one  another,  in 
order  to  make  the  study  as  broad  and  varied  as  possible. 
The  course  may  be  completed  in  six  weeks. 

The  Normal  Course  is  open  to  both  deaf  pupils  and  those 
who  can  hear.  All  deaf  applicants  are  required  to  take 
the  Regular  Course  before  taking  up  the  normal  work. 

A  teacher  in  the  Pennsvlvania  Institution  has  taken  the 
Normal  Course  in  Boston  and  is  now  teaching  the  method 
in  the  Advanced  Department  of  that  Institution.  The 
method  can  be  used  with  all  pupils  who  have  acquired  speech 
and  a  certain  command  of  language,  and  with  semi-mutes. 

Gallaudet  Day. — The  birthday  of  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet,  December  10,  was  celebrated  in  1910  in  many 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  by  many  societies  of  the  adult  deaf. 
Among  the  notable  addresses  were  those  of  Mr.  J.  Schuyler 
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Long,  of  the  Iowa  School,  at  the  Mississippi  Institution  and 
Dr.  James  L.  Smith,  of  the  Minnesota  School,  at  the  North 
Dakota  School.  Mr.  Long's  address  was  printed  in  the 
Jackson  Daily  News  of  December  11  and  Dr.  Smith's  in  the 
North  Dakota  Banner  of  December  10. 


Church  Work. — The  third  Episcopal  church  in  America 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  deaf  was  dedicated  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  November  5,  1910.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Platoff  Zane  of  Wheeling,  as  a  memorial  to  her  deaf  mother, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steenrod,  who  was  educated  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  erect  a  Methodist  church  for 
the  deaf  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  a  Baptist  church  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  T.  S.  Marr,  a  deaf  architect  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  designed  a  church  for  Louisville 
to  cost  $15,000. 

There  has  been  much  appreciative  comment  in  the  church 
papers  recently  on  the  devoted  labors  of  the  Rev.  Austin  W. 
Mann,  general  missionary  to  the  deaf  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Middle  West.  He  has  travelled  more  than  a 
million  miles  in  visiting  missions  during  his  thirty-nine 
years  of  service,  holding  6,000  services  in  438  parishes,  has 
baptized   1,002  persons,   and  officiated  at   114  marriages. 


The  Controversy  Between  Pereire  and  Ernaud. — Mr.  Giulio 
Ferreri,  Director  of  the  Royal  National  Institution  in  Milan, 
has  brought  together  for  the  first  time  and  translated  into 
Italian  the  Memorial  addressed  to  the  French  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  by  J.  R.  Pereire  in  1749,  the  Memorial  by  R. 
Ernaud  published  in  volume  v,  1768,  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy,  and  the  Observations  of  Pereire  in  reply  to 
Ernaud  published  in  the  same  volume.* 

In  their  respective  memorials  each  expounds  his  method, 

♦"Biblioteca  del  Periodico  UEducazione  dei  Sordomuti,  vol.  v, 
Document!  per  la  storia  dell'  educazione  dei  sordomuti,  Controversia 
fra  Pereire  ed  Ernaud,"  Siena,  1911,  8  vo,  pp.  67. 
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and  asks  for  it  the  approval  of  the  Academy,  which  was  duly 
granted;  but  in  his  " Observations "  Pereire  accuses  Ernaud 
of  having  stolen  his  method  from  him  through  some  of  the 
pupils  whom  he  had  taught  and  having  used  it  improperly 
after  he  had  stolen  it.  As  Mr.  Ferreri  says  in  his  Preface, 
those  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  — Pereire,  Ernaud,  De  FEp£e, 
Heinicke,  and  the  rest — were  like  the  rebuilders  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's  time:  "every  one  with 
one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other 
held  his  weapon;  every  one  had  his  sword  girded  by  his  side, 
and  so  builded." 


A  French  Deaf  Authoress. — Mrs.  E.  Florence  Long,  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  the  Silent  Worker  for  January,  1911, 
quotes  from  an  interesting  autobiographical  letter  written 
at  her  request  by  Miss  Yvonne  Pitrois,  of  Tours,  France, 
whose  many  contributions  to  French  and  English  periodicals 
for  the  deaf  have  made  her  name  familiar  to  us  during  recent 
years. 

Miss  Pitrois  was  born  in  Paris,  December  14,  1880.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  "on  a  bright,  sunny  day  in  May,  of  which," 
she  says,  "  I  perfectly  remember  the  gaiety  and  glory,"  dur- 
ing a  walk  in  the  country,  she  received  a  sun-stroke  which 
made  her  completely  deaf  and  nearly  dumb.  For  some 
months  she  wras  also  blind,  and  until  she  was  twelve  her 
sight  was  impaired. 

She  was  educated  wholly  by  her  mother,  who  conducts  a 
school  for  foreigners  in  Tours.     She  had  learned  to  read  and 
write  before  losing  hearing  and  sight,  and  during  the  years 
when  she  had  to  stav  in  a  dark  room  her  mother  remained 
with  her  constantly,  telling  her  stories  and  fairy  tales  by 
writing  with  a  finger  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.     The  child's 
love  for  reading  and  study  was  intense,  and  when  the  con- 
dition of  her  eyes  permitted  she  plunged  into  books  with 
delight.     Her  mother  taught  her  English  as  well  as  French, 
and  she  now  writes  fluently  in  both  languages. 

Miss  Pitrois  began  her  literary  wrork  by  translating  an 
English  novel  into  French.     Since  then  she  has  published 
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several  books  and  more  than  two  hundred  magazine  articles. 
At  present  she  is  engaged  on  a  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Miss  Pitrois  does  not  care  for  society  or  worldly  pleasures, 
but  she  says  her  life  is  a  very  happy  one,  thanks  to  the  dear 
mother  and  teacher  who  has  remained  for  her  the  best  of 
friends,  her  inseparable  companion  and  interpreter.  She 
closes  her  letter  with  these  words: 

"There,  dear  madam,  I  think  I  have  answered  all  your  inquiries. 
I  am  ashamed  to  have  spoken  of  myself  at  such  great  length.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  given  so  many  details  about  my- 
self, but  I  do  it  willingly  to  help  you  in  your  purpose  thereby  to  encour- 
age others,  especially  some  mothers,  in  the  education  of  their  deaf 
children.  Say  especially  that  all  I  am,  and  everything  I  can  do,  I 
owe  it  all  to  my  dearest  mother.  By  her  love,  patience,  perseverance, 
her  splendid  work  toward  my  education,  she  deserves  to  remain  as  one 
of  the  moit  remarkable  and  most  devoted  mother-teachers  of  our  silent 
world."  

"China  through  a  Car-Window." — An  interesting  sketch 
by  Mrs.  Annetta  T.  Mills  of  a  four  months'  journey  which 
she  made  through  China  two  years  ago  in  the  interest  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Volta 
Review  in  a  handsome  octavo  of  53  pages,  bound  in  stiff 
paper.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  some  account  of  the 
school  at  Chefoo  is  added.  All  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
this  book  go  to  the  Chefoo  School.  The  price  is  50  cents, 
postpaid;  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Volta  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"  The  Institution  Quarterly. " — The  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Administration  at  Springfield  began,  last  May,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  periodical  entitled  The  Institution  Quarterly.  The 
Editor  is  Mr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  not 
only  information  concerning  the  seventeen  State  Institu- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  but  also  able  discus- 
sions of  the  general  principles  upon,  which  public  institutions 
should  be  conducted.  It  is  sent  free  to  persons  interested 
in  philanthropic  enterprises  and  social  reform  who  express 
a  desire  to  receive  it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  MANTAL  OK  ARITHMETIC. 

REIMS    AN    OUTLINE    OF    WORK    IN    NTMHEIt    FOR    USE    IN 

SCHOOLS    FOK  THE    DEAF". 


By  Eliza  Kent, 

Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Price,  GO  cents. 


The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic"  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  arithmetical  facts  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  is  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 

The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 
systematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 
by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.     Address 

ELIZA  KENT, 
Old  Mission,  Michigan. 


Position  Wanted  by  a  male  teacher  of  articulation;  has  had  long, 
successful  experience;  is  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  oral  depart- 
ment.    Address  I).  L.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annafo. 


Bureau  of  Information. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 
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The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.     It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  ail  requests  for  information. 
All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERCIVAL  HALL,  Secretary, 
Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


"FIRST  LESSONS  IX  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy,  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogg.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATION'S," 

by  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.     Price, 
$4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"  MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  AMERICANS," 

by  Grace  M.  Beattie,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School.     Price,  $3.00 
per  dozen. 
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THE  SUMMER  JOURNAL  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 

FACTOR. 

The  following  article  treats  not  of  a  theory  but  of 
results — results  of  a  plan  that  has  been  followed  in 
the  Minnesota  School  for  fifteen  years  past,  a  period  of 
time  somewhat  exceeding  the  usual  school  life  of  the 
deaf  child f  thus  enabling  us  to  observe  the  development 
and  results  of  the  plan  in  the  case  of  any  one  pupil 
or  class  of  pupils. 

The  use  of  the  Summer  Journal  as  an  educational 
factor  was  introduced  into  this  school  by  Dr.  Tate  when 
he  assumed  the  superintendency  in  1896.  It  was  a 
plan  that  he  had  followed  for  some  time  in  the  Missouri 
School  previously,  and  he  had  been  so  well  satisfied  as 
to  its  utility  that  he  brought  it  with  him  to  Minnesota. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  give  a  brief  statement 
as  to  what  the  Summer  Journal  is,  and  how  it  is  made 
use  of.  Before  the  pupils  go  home  at  the  close  of 
school  in  June,  each  one  is  supplied  with  a  note-book 
of  good  quality,  adapted  to  the  use  of  pen  and  ink, 
containing  some  sixty  or  seventy-five  pages.  On  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover  is  pasted  the  following  printed 
notice: 

Superintendent's  Instructions. 

To  tht  Parent*  oj  the.  PnpUs: 

My  Friends:  We  would  ask  you  to  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1st.  Pleasesec  that  your  child  uses  this  tablet  for  a  few  minutes  every 

<iav  during  the  summer. 
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2d.  Please  provide  him  with  slate  and  pencil  to  use  while  at  home. 
And  when  school  opens  next  September,  kindly  return  this  tablet  with 
your  child.  .  ♦ 

To  the  Pupil:  We  furnish  this  tablet,  that  you  may  keep  a  daily 
journal,  and  return  it  in  the  fall  to  your  teacher.  The  Superintendent 
may  want  to  see  it,  too.    Please  observe  the  following  rules: 

1st.  Write  your  sentences  on  your  slates  first. 

2d.  Copy  them  carefully  in  a  full,  round  hand. 

3d.  Write  a  few  sentences  every  day. 

4th.  Always  put  down  the  date  first. 

5th.  Write  only  such  things  about  your  home  life  as  strangers  may 
know. 

6th.  Use  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks  carefully. 

7th.  Do  not  copy  anything,  but  form  the  sentences  yourselves. 

8th.  Write  short  sentences. 

9th.  Do  not  use  any  of  the  leaves  of  the  tablet  on  which  to  write  to 
your  friends. 

10th.  Write  on  both  sides  of  each  leaf. 

11th.  Leave  a  blank  space  between  each  day's  journal  of  two  inches. 

12th.  Use  pen  and  ink. 
Your  friend, 

J.  N.  Tate, 
Superintendent. 

When  the  pupils  return  to  school  in  the  fall,  they 
hand  over  their  note-books  to  their  respective  teachers. 
The  teachers  go  over  the  books  carefully,  correcting 
all  mistakes  in  red  ink.  Then,  in  the  case  of  each 
pupil,  the  teacher  writes  brief  comments,  commending 
or  criticising  the  work  as  the  case  may  require.  Speci- 
mens of  such  comments  are  given  below,  so  that  the 
readers  of  this  article  may  fully  understand  what  is 
meant: 

J— P— 

Wrote  faithfully  all  summer.  Handwriting  and  general  appearance 
of  the  book  very  neat.  Careful  attention  to  punctuation.  Language 
good,  showing  improvement  over  that  of  last  year.  A  fine  journal, 
worthy  of  high  praise. 

P— B— 

Starts  out  very  well,  but  is  kept  up  for  only  about  half  of  the  summer. 
Language  and  penmanship  very  good.  Daily  items  varied  and  inter- 
esting. A  very  good  journal  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  should  have  been 
kept  up. 
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R— M— 

Wrote  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  summer.  What  there  is  of  it  is 
carelessly  written.    As  a  summer  journal  it  must  be  called  a  failure. 

The  corrected  journals,  with  the  comments,  are 
then  handed  in  to  the  Superintendent,  who  looks  them 
over  and  then  returns  them  to  the  class,  with  a  few 
earnest  words  of  commendation  where  merited.  The 
teachers'  comments  are  sent  to  the  printing  office, 
to  be  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  each  class  separately, 
which  slips  are  pasted  in  the  note-books  for  the  next 
summer's  journals,  in  order  that  the  home  friends  of 
the  pupils  may  know  what  the  teachers  think  of  the 
work  and  how  the  work  of  any  one  pupil  compares  with 
that  of  his  classmates.  The  corrected  journals,  returned 
to  the  class,  are  often  used  as  a  basis  for  language  work 
in  the  classroom,  by  copying  the  best  items  from  them  on 
the  blackboard  for  the  whole  class  to  read.  It  may  be 
stated,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  comments  of 
the  teachers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Superintendent, 
are  awaited  with  eagerness  by  the  pupils,  except  possi- 
bly in  the  case  of  those  who  have  an  inner  consciousness 
of  having  made  a  failure  of  the  work. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  some  of  the  pupils  fail  to  do 
this  summer  work,  either  wholly  or  partly.  Some 
bring  back  no  journals  at  all,  not  even  the  blank  note- 
books, giving  various  reasons  for  their  delinquency. 
Some  bring  back  work  that  somewhat  resembles  New 
Year  resolutions,  starting  out  bravely,  but  petering  out 
after  a  few  days  or  weeks.  In  this  the  boys  and  girls 
are  no  whit  worse  than  many  older  and  wiser  people. 
It  may  be  noted  that  cases  of  delinquency  become 
notably  rarer  as  the  pupils  advance  in  grade,  and  among 
the  highest  grades  failures  are  comparatively  rare. 

There  is  no  penalty  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  do  this  work  at  all  or  to  do  it  satisfactorily. 
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The  earnest  commendation  of  the  good  and  faithful 
worker  and  the  disapproval  of  the  negligent  or  careless 
one,  with  the  resulting  comparison  as  shown  by  the 
printed  comments,  is  the  only  compelling  force. 

This  summer  journal  writing  is  usually  begun  about 
the  fourth  year  of  the  pupils  in  school,  and  it  is  kept  up 
until  the  end  of  the  course. 

It  must  be  admitted  frankly  that  the  summer  journal 
is  more  or  less  of  a  burden  upon  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  requires  of  the  pupils  that  they  give  up 
some  part  of  their  vacation  time  daily,  and  this  is 
particularly  hard  in  the  case  of  the  older  pupils,  many 
of  whom  have  to  work  early  and  late  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  shop.  And  when  school  reopens  in  the  fall  and  the 
journals  are  turned  over  to  the  teachers  for  correction, 
there  is  a  task  imposed  that  requires  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  time  outside  of  regular  school  hours,  in 
order  to  do  it  well,  as  it  should  be  done.  This  is  the 
obverse  side  of  the  shield,  the  less  pleasing  one.  Now 
for  the  other. 

When  the  summer  journal  plan  was  inaugurated  in 
our  school,  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  was 
unfriendlv  to  it.  It  was  not  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  or  value  to  justify  the  time  and  labor 
expended  upon  it.  But  as  the  years  have  passed,  and 
as  the  excellent  results  have  become  more  and  more 
apparent,  those  teachers  who  place  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils  before  their  own  ease  and  comfort  have  become 
converted,  and  now  look  upon  the  summer  journal  as  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  business  of  language  teaching. 
In  this  instance,  the  man  from  Missouri  has  not  been 
shown,  but  has  shown  others. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  work,  the  results,  as  is 
natural,  are  often  crude  and  discouraging.  The  limited 
command  of  language  possessed  by  the  younger  pupils, 
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and  their  inability  to  select  and  discriminate,  prevent 
them  from  making  much  of  a  success  at  journal  writing. 
But  time  and  experience  correct  these  faults,  and  if 
one  compares  the  summer  journal  of  a  pupil  written 
during  the  first  or  second  summer  with  that  of  the  same 
pupil  written  six  or  eight  years  later,  the  vast  improve- 
ment is  clearly  and  impressively  seen. 

The  journals  brought  back  by  the  highest  class  in 
school  last  fall  were  unusually  good.  Every  one  of  the 
twelve  pupils  returned  a  journal,  and  almost  all  wrote 
nearly  every  day.  The  items  were  long,  interesting,  and 
varied.  The  handwriting  was  uniformly  neat,  with 
care  evident  as  to  punctuation  and  other  matters  of 
form.  But  what  attracted  me  most  while  correcting 
the  journals  was  the  great  progress  shown  in  the  use 
of  language.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  myself,  without 
any  thought  at  the  time  of  making  them  public,  I 
copied  all  idiomatic  and  colloquial  expressions,  such  as 
are  not  usually  found  in  the  language  of  the  congenitally 
deaf.  I  was  considerably  astonished  and  more  than 
pleased  at  the  unexpectedly  large  number  of  such  expres- 
sions used  spontaneously  by  my  pupils  during  their 
summer  writing.     They  are  given  below : 

tickled  to  death  on  the  jump 

a  one  horse  affair  set  aside 

half  seas  over  in  sore  need  of 

in  his  teens  beyond  description 

money  melted  away  in  beer  on  second  thought 

talk  through  his  hat  when  it  came  to 

as  soon  as  not  a  fish  storv 

broke  (money  all  gone)  feel  cheap 

in  the  running  spin  yarns 

by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  perk  up 

take  a  turn  for  the  better  leak  out 

scraped  acquintance  with  his  temperature  is  nearly 

roasting  him  normal 

take  it  to  heart  ,    the  corners  of  his  mouth 

shrank  back  in  terror  went  up 
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lost  his  balance 

room  was  packed  with  people 

ready  to  drop 

with  the  view  of 

gave  way 

flashed  across  my  mind 

had  to  eat  his  words 

height  of  folly 

look  put  out 

take  the  hint 

like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a 

haystack 
returned  empty-handed 
out  of  reach 
take  a  fancy  to 
fool  away  time 
uphill  work 
feel  played  out 
building  castles  in  the  air 
floored 
fell  in  with 
got  the  better  of  me 
cool  me  off 
little  or  no  time 
as  the  crow  flies 
apt  to  be 
in  sore  need  of 
on  the  decline 
to  their  heart's  content 
set  eyes  on 
take  the  trouble  to 
at  the  top  of  its  speed 
had  our  hands  full 
in  all  my  born  days 
mad  with  joy 
for  the  purpose  of 
run  to  weeds 
pass  the  day  with 
all  day  long 
by  the  way 

escaped  without  a  scratch 
on  the  go 

pass  the  time  of  day 
passed  sentence  on 
with  all  my  might 
on  easy  street 


set  my  heart  on 

up  to  the  mark 

quite  a  few 

made  our  mouths  water 

time  is  slipping  by  rapidly 

dote  on 

met  with  little  success 

set  our  teeth  on  edge 

made  up 

set  down 

at  peep  of  day 

eyes  were  heavy  with  fatigue 

blown  to  smithereens 

in  progress 

out  of  practice 

bound  for 

took  to  my  heels 

on  the  sick  list 

in  the  near  future 

tied  to 's  apron  strings 

crying  for  rain 

served right 

bear  in  mind 

catch  up  with 

cut  and  dried 

take  a  drop  too  much 

having  a  run  of  bad  luck 

on  the  road  to  recovery 

brim  full  of  joy 

will  be  laid  low 

of  the  same  mind 

safe  and  sound 

f?lt  elated 

drew  a  Ions;  breath 

at  loss  what  to  do 

met  mv  eves 

in  their  shoes 

in  the  teeth  of  the  wind 

brought  up  the  rear 

at  times 

get  a  fancy  price 

burst  out  laughing 

wheeled  around 

our  hearts  swelled  with  joy 

in  the  meantime 

had  a  hand  in 
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met  with  success  as  happy  as  a  clown 

as  a  matter  of  course  the  rain  butted  in 

below  pa  r  we  took  refuge  in 

in  doubt  what  to  do  did  not  sleep  a  wink 

stay  over  night  chipped  in 

mad  with  happiness  as  busy  as  bees 

goes  hard  with  him  •               sit  up  and  rub  our  eyes 

on  the  lookout  for  on  the  fence 


with  his  head  hanging  in  thought 

Here's  hoping  they  have  another  soon. 

The  wind  reached  a  velocity  of . 

seized  with  a  panic  of  fear 

The  slight  fall  of  rain  had  put  a  greener  hue  on  the  fields  and  pastures. 

The  little  rain  that  came  down  last  night  planted  the  seeds  of  hope 
for  a  more  plentiful  shower. 

The  rodent  made  for  its  hole. 

The  soil  is  as  dry  as  ashes  and  it  has  been  crying  out  for  rain. 

There  was  a  lump  in  my  throat. 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  my  veins. 

It  does  not  help  them  along  a  single  inch  on  the  road  to  success. 

not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet 

came  nosing  for  food  along  the  shore- 
She  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

I  didn't  want  to  fool  away  my  time. 

The  lawns  and  pastures  have  taken  on  thick  coats  of  green. 

Corn  is  coming  along  well. 

Aunt is  reported  very  low  with  heart  trouble. 

The  all-day  rain  knocked  out  the  picnic. 

The  hay  crop  is  going  to  be  a  short  one  this  season. 

We  rowed  the  boats  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 

We  sank  limp  into  our  seats. 

We  farmers  are  as  busy  as  bees  sowing  fodder  corn  and  millet  to  take 
the  place  of  the  vanished  hay  crop. 

Two  tears  rolled  slowly  down  Clarence's  freckled  face. 

I  took  care  to  copy  only  such  as  were  used  correctly. 
There  were  many  others  that  were  used  in  the  right 
sense,  but  as  the  construction  was  faulty  they  were  not 
copied.  The  above  were  not  taken  from  the  books  of 
two  or  three  of  the  brightest  pupils,  but  from  the  whole 
number  of  twelve  journals.  Of  these  twelve  pupils,  no 
less  than  seven  are  congenitally  deaf  and  the  remainder 
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have  been  deaf  from  infancy,  so  that  all  the  language 
they  now  possess  has  been  learned  since  they  came  to 
school.  What  is  most  pleasing  about  the  above  list 
of  expressions  is  the  fact  that,  while  a  large  number 
of  them  had  been  made  familiar  to  the  pupils  by  use 
in  the  classroom  during  the  previous  school  year,  yet 
many  of  them  were  picked  up  by  the  pupils  in  their 
reading  or  otherwise  and  used  correctly.  Such  a  fact 
should  be  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  a 
teacher.  As  long  as  the  pupils  maintain  a  passively 
receptive  attitude  of  mind,  receiving  only  what  the 
teacher  imparts,  like  young  birds  in  a  nest  with  open 
mouths,  there  is  little  reason  for  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  But  when  the  pupils  begin 
to  seek  and  assimilate  knowledge  for  themselves,  then 
can  the  teacher  almost  feel  like  singing  the  "Nunc 
Dimiltis" 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  go  over  in  detail  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  particular  benefits,  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils,  of  the  summer  journal  writing.  The 
benefits  to  the  pupils  are  of  two  kinds — intellectual 
and  moral.  Xhe  journals  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  close  of  school  in  June  and  its  reopening 
in  September.  We  all  know  how  quickly  children 
forget  what  is  not  kept  before  them  constantly.  During 
the  three  long  months  of  the  summer  vacation,  with 
very  little  occasion  to  use  written  language,  it  is  natural 
that  the  children  will  forget  a  considerable  part  of  what 
they  have  been  taught  during  the  school  year.  It  is 
therefore  indisputable  that  if  the  children  keep  up  the 
habit  of  writing  a  little  every  day  or  so  at  home  during 
vacation,  much  more  of  what  they  have  learned  at  school 
will  be  kept  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  they  will  there- 
fore be  better  prepared  to  take  up  class  work  in  the 
fall  than  thev  would  if  thev  had  allowed  their  minds  to 
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stagnate  from  disuse  for  three  months.  The  habit 
of  writing  down  one's  thoughts  and  experiences  daily 
is  an  intellectual  stimulus.  It  cultivates  memory  and 
observation  and  accuracy  of  statement.  Among  the 
older  pupils  it  also  encourages  reading.  It  is  quite 
noticeable  in  the  journals  of  my  class  that  when  they 
were  at  loss  for  something  of  fresh  interest  to  write 
about,  they  had  recourse  to  the  newspapers  and  wrote 
items  about  what  they  had  been  reading.  The  correc- 
tions made  by  the  teacher  in  the  fall  constitute  another 
source  of  intellectual  benefit  to  the  ambitious  pupil. 

In  the  faithful  performance  of  this  summer  task 
there  is  a  decided  moral  gain  to  the  pupils.  As  the 
work  is  not  one  of  compulsion,  the  doing  of  it  from  a 
sense  of  duty  or  from  a  desire  to  improve  strengthens 
the  character.  And  the  practice  of  the  daily  writing 
of  the  journal  inculcates  habits  of  regularity,  punctu- 
ality, and  perseverance  that  will  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  after  life  of  the  pupils. 

As  to  the  benefits  to  the  teacher,  the  summer  journals 
afford  great  scope  for  useful  and  practical  language 
work.  The  field  for  such  work  is  considerably  circum- 
scribed  at  school.  The  daily  routine  of  school  life  affords 
little  variety.  But  in  the  summer  journal  there  is 
any  amount  of  variety  in  the  sport,  the  farm  or  shop 
work,  the  city  or  country  life  of  the  pupils  during  the 
summer.  By  making  use  of  the  items  in  the  summer 
journals,  the  teachers  can  impart  much  information 
and  correct  many  faults  in  language.  And  the  language 
pertaining  to  the  home,  the  farm,  and  the  shop  is  of 
the  most  practical  kind,  as  it  will  be  the  most  used  in 
after  life.  A  careful  observation  of  the  summer  journals 
will  also  enable  the  teacher  to  find  out  the  weak  spots 
in  the  pupils'  language.  A  note-book  full  of  the  written 
language  of  the  pupil,  written  by  the  pupil  alone  away 
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from  the  schoolroom  restraints  and  influence,  ought, 
if  carefully  corrected,  to  show  the  wide-awake  teacher 
about  every  weak  point  in  each  pupil's  language,  and 
indicate  the  way  to  set  about  remedying  the  fault. 

The  summer  journal  brings  the  teacher  into  closer 
touch  with  the  pupils  by  giving  him  an  insight  into  their 
home  life.  At  home,  during  the  summer,  the  pupils 
are,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  nature,  free  from  all  the 
restraints  of  school.  There '4their  real  natures  appear, 
which  at  school  are  more  or  less  repressed  by  routine 
and  stricter  discipline.  It  is  natural  that  in  writing 
the  summer  journals  at  home  the  pupils  will  show  more 
of  their  real  natures  than  when  writing  in  the  classroom 
under  the  eye,  and  often  the  frown,  of  the  teacher.  I 
have  learned  more  of  the  real  inward  nature  of  my 
present  class  from  their  summer  journals  than  from  my 
own  observation.  In  certain  cases  I  have  learned  to 
think  more  of  pupils,  by  reason  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  their  journals  that  they  are  affectionate,  obedient, 
and  helpful  to  home  folks.  Therefore  I  have  reason  to 
assert  that  the  summer  journal  enables  the  teacher 
to  understand  his  pupils  better  as  regards  their  habits 
of  thought,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  their  general 
disposition,  and  are  thus  an  important  aid  in  that 
useful  branch  of  the  teacher's  work — child  study. 

There  is  not  the  least  question  in  my  mind  after  an 
experience  of  fifteen  years  in  reading  and  correcting 
the  summer  journals  of  the  most  advanced  class  in 
school,  and  thus  having  the  results  of  the  work  brought 
before  me  in  concrete  form  svery  year,  that  all  the 
benefits  I  have  enumerated,  and  possibly  others  that 
I  have  overlooked,  are  derived  from  the  summer  journals. 
But  the  possibility  of  good  in  many  things  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used.  It  is  possible 
that  the  summer  journals  may  be  used  in  such  a  care- 
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less  and  half-hearted  manner,  both  by  teachers  and 

pupils,  as  to  be  practically  valueless,  if  not  actually 

harmful.     For  a  thing  wretchedly  done,  or  done  with 

an  unworthy  motive,  is  often  much  worse  than  a  thing 

not  done  at  all.    In  order  that  the  utility  of  the  summer 

journal  may  be  made  manifest,  it  is  essential  that  both 

teachers  and  pupils  should  enter  upon  the  work  with 

the  right  spirit — the  teachers  with  the  conviction  that 

it  will  help  them  to  understand  and  help  their  pupils 

more,  and  the  pupils  that  it  will  conduce  to  their 

intellectual  and  moral  growth. 

JAMES  L.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School, 

Faribault,  Minnesota. 


OUR   PRESENT    ATTITUDE    WITH    RESPECT 
TO  THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE.* 

To  speak  on  the  sign  language  and  its  importance 
in  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  generally 
a  thankless  undertaking,  for  if  in  one's  investigations 
one  arrives  at  conclusions  differing  from  those  now 
prevailing  in  the  profession,  one  is  suspected  of  being 
an  opponent  of  the  oral  method.  To  prevent  any 
misunderstanding,  I  desire  to  state  at  the  beginning 
that  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  my  intention 
than  to  make  an  attack  upon  our  oral  instruction.  Its 
promotion  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  me  and  I 
reject  all  suggestions  and  measures  which  seem  liable 
to  jeopardize  or  minimize  its  results. 

•Read  at  the  fourth  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Rhenish  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  at  Cologne,  Germany,  May  21,  11)10. 
Translated  from  Blatter  fur  TaubshwimenbUdung  for  September,  1910, 
by  Paul  Lange.  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan, 
Wisconsin. 
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Is  the  sign  language  really  the  enemy  which  we  must 
combat  under  all  circumstances  in  order  to  attain  our 
aim  of  restoring  the  deaf  to  speaking  humanity? 

There  was  a  time  when  this  question  was  unquali- 
fiedly answered  in  the  affirmative;  when  that  teacher 
of  the  deaf  was  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  who  in 
his  instruction  and  conversation  not  only  anxiously 
avoided  every  sign  and  every  movement  that  might 
possibly  be  construed  as  a  sign,  but  also  regarded  it 
as  his  chief  duty  to  suppress  signs  among  his  pupils 
under  all  circumstances.  To-day  it  is  different.  We 
have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sign  language — 
here  as  throughout  this  paper  I  refer  always  to  the 
natural  language  of  signs — is  by  no  means  so  dangerous 
as  it  was  once  thought  to  be;  that  our  success  in  oral 
teaching  depends  on  other  and  far  more  important 
factors  than  the  suppression  of  signs. 

The  credit  for  having  brought  about  this  change  of 
opinion  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Heidsiek.  Before  his 
appearance  the  absolute  suppression  of  .  the  sign 
language  was  the  highest  aim  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 
In  those  days  who  would  have  dared  publicly  to  declare 
that  the  speech  bacillus  was  innocuous?  The  unex- 
pected happened  when,  at  the  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation here  in  Cologne  in  1889,  the  late  School  Coun- 
cillor Cuppers,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  signs  by  the 
deaf  among  themselves,  said:  UI  do  not  belong  to 
those  who  are  horrified  when  they  see  a  sign."  Since 
then,  as  every  one  will  admit,  slowly  but  steadily  we 
have  become  more  tolerant  in  our  opinion  of  the  sign 
language.  This  became  evident  as  long  ago  as  1894 
at  the  Augsburg  Congress.  While  that  Congress 
affirmed  the  principle  of  pure  oral  instruction  and 
resolved  that  signs  and  the  sign  language  should  be 
excluded  from  the  classroom,  it  no  longer  demanded 
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that  thev  should  be  excluded  from  the  conversation 
of  the  pupils,  and,  it  gave  approval  to  the  use  of  pan- 
tomime and  action  in  the  classroom.    This  compromise, 
however,  produced  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfaction. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  the  resolution  went  too  far. 
They  objected  to  the  complete  "purity"  of  the  method. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  some  oral  fanatics  who 
were  not  content  that  signs  should  be  excluded  only 
from  the  instruction.    Thus  our  friend  Mr.  Schneider* 
of  Brunswick,  some   little  time  after  the  Augsburg 
Congress,  published  an  article  in  the  Organ  on  "Opin- 
ions regarding  the  German  Method  and  the  Use  of 
Signs  in  our  Schools,"  in  which  he  demanded  that 
"  signs  should  also  be  excluded  from  the  conversation 
of  the  deaf  among  themselves." 

At  present  the  sign  language  is  regarded  more  favor- 
ably; its  study  is  demanded,  and  a  more  important 
place  in  our  instruction  is  given  it  than  formerly. 
Thus  Reuschert  of  Berlin  in  his  work,  "The  Sign 
Language  of  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Expressive  Motions 
of  Hearing  Persons,"!  has  given  us  a  splendid  exposi- 
tion of  the  sign  language,  while  Schneider,  formerly 
the  bitter  opponent  and  contemner  of  this  language, 
has  published  pamphlets  and  articles  in  which  he 
has  come  out  as  its  warmest  admirer  and  advocate. 
I  refer  to  his  "Thought  and  Language  of  the  Deaf- 
Mute,"  his  "Idea  and  Method  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruc- 
tion," and  his  "  Development  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction 
Viewed  from  the  Point  of  the  Dialectic  Process  of 
Thought."  All  these  writings  evince  warm  enthusiasm, 
careful  reflection,  zealous  study,  and  well  deserve  our 
consideration. 

•Author  of  the  treatise  on  "The  Thought  and  Language  of  the 
Deaf-Mute, "  which  has  been  published  serially  in  the  Antvila  during 
the  past  two  years. 

tReviewed  in  the  Anna!*,  vol.  lv.  page  287. 
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My  first  thesis  is: 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  the  sign  language  in 
the  instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf,  a  change  has 
gradually  taken  place,  which  aims  at  a  higher  and  more 
friendly  appreciation.  The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to 
consider  this  important  problem  without  bias. 

Reuschert's  exposition  of  the  sign  language  has  been 
received  with  great  satisfaction  by  German  teachers 
of  the  deaf — at  least  by  a  part  of  them.  In  its  publi- 
cation he  complied  with  the  wish  of  many  who  felt 
the  need  of  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  nature 
of  the  language  of  their  pupils,  and  he  performed  the 
task  with  skill  and  ability.  But  while  there  has  been 
in  our  ranks  a  demand  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sign 
language,  this  demand  has  not  been  universal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  need  of  understanding  the  sign  language 
is  still  denied  by  many.  It  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  say  a  word  on  this  point. 

How  is  it  possible,  one  involuntarily  asks,  that  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  to  whom  from  the  first  day  of  his 
activity  no  other  peculiarity  of  his  pupils  is  so  evident 
as  their  disposition  to  make  signs,  is  not  influenced  to 
investigate  this  phenomenon?  The  explanation  is  not 
difficult  for  those  who  know.  A  teacher  who  regards  the 
sign  language  as  the  worst  evil  in  his  field  of  work 
may  simply  determine  to  ignore  its  existence.  But  is 
this  wise?  If  the  sign  language  is  really  the  enemy  of 
oral  teaching,  should  it  be  contemptuously  ignored? 
No,  for  if  we  wish  to  combat  an  enemy  successfully 
we  must  first  learn  to  know  him  well. 

Let  the  position  of  the  teacher  toward  the  sign  lan- 
guage be  what  it  may,  if  he  is  seriously  interested  in 
his  work,  if  his  pupil  is  to  him  something  more  than 
a  subject  for  experiment,  he  must  endeavor  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  mental  and  linguistic  development ; 
that  is,  he  must  study  his  pupil's  language  of  signs. 
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As  Reuschert  says:  "The  sign  language,  like  all 
human  languages,  has  been  created  from  observation, 
sensation,  necessity,  and  activity;  it  therefore  affords  us 
a  view  of  the  workshop  of  the  thoughts  and  imaginations 
of  the  deaf-mute.  It  thus  becomes  the  key  to  the  life 
of  his  soul.  It  is  the  bubbling  spring  of  his  experience 
and  mental  development.  In  it  we  have  the  incarna- 
tion of  his  individual  ideas,  and  through  it  the  life 
wonder  of  his  inmost  nature  finds  expression." 

That  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  should  learn  the  natural 
language  of  signs  is  demanded  by  some  of  the  most 
zealous  champions  of  the  pure  oral  method.  Vatter 
says:  "Notwithstanding  all  effort  to  exclude  the  sign 
language  from  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  its  study 
must  not  be  neglected  by  the  teacher.  Pantomime 
and  the  sign  language,  not  only  physiologically  but 
also  psychologically,  offer  the  instructor  of  the  deaf 
much  of  interest,  while  they  are  also  of  great  practical 
importance,  since  the  new  pupils  possess  no  other 
means  of  expressing  their  thoughts  and  desires/ ' 

Due  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  sign  language 
was  shown  in  the  regulations  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  year  1878, 
which  required  that  the  oral  examination  should 
'  'include  the  peculiar  manner  of  thought  and  expression 
of  the  deaf-mute, M  and  the  recently  issued  "General 
regulations  for  the  admission  and  employment  of 
normal  students  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Berlin"  demanded  "thorough  familiarity  with  the 
mental  and  linguistic  development  of  the  deaf  child— 
especially  also  with  the  sign  language."  If  in  spite  of 
this  requirement  the  knowledge  of  the  sign  language 
frequently  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  this  is  due  to 
the  generally  low  estimation  in  which  this  language 
is  held,  from  the  influence  of  which  even  the  examining 
board  cannot  escape. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
sign  language  must  be  of  great  service  to  the  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  greatly  increase  his  efficiency.  I  trust 
that  my  appeal,  especially  to  the  younger  men  and 
women,  to  devote  themselves  zealously  to  its  study  will 
not  be  without  result. 

One  other  suggestion.  A  still  young  but  growing 
branch  of  the  tree  of  general  psychology  is  child  study* 
In  this  department  the  deaf  child,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  as  yet  hardly  been  considered.  For  this  neglect 
there  are  many  causes,  but  I  believe  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  past  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  sign 
language.  If  in  the  future  more  effort  and  attention 
are  given  to  this  language  the  day  may  not  be  distant 
when  worthy  contributions  to  the  psychology  of  the 
child  will  be  made  from  our  profession,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  our  special  work  as  well  as  to  that  of  psy- 
chology in  general. 

My  second  thesis  is: 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sign  language  offers  the 
most  natural  means  of  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  idiosyncraeies  of  the  deaf.  More  attention  must 
therefore  be  paid  to  its  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf  than  hitherto. 

We  come  to  my  third  thesis: 

The  sign  language  cannot  be  dispensed  with  either 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  or  in  intercourse  with  them. 

I  have  here  expressed  a  truism  which  requires  no 
further  argument.  The  burning  question,  in  the 
answer  to  which  we  do  not  all  agree,  is:  What  place 
must  be  accorded  to  the  sign  language  (the  natural 
language  of  signs  is  always  meant)  in  our  instruction? 
In  trying  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  study  Schneider's 
theories  more  closely. 

As  I  have  already  said,  these  theories  demand  our 
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serious  consideration.  They  express  the  striving  and 
searching  of  an  honest  teacher.  We  ought  to  investi- 
gate them  without  prejudice,  in  order  to  profit  from 
them  as  much  as  possible.  This  indeed  is  not  easy, 
at  least  not  for  all  of  us ;  it  is  most  difficult  for  those 
(I  believe  there  are  some  of  this  class  among  us)  who 
rave  over  the  "pure"  oral  method  and  regard  it  as 
the  only  source  of  salvation. 

Mr.  Schneider  emphatically  demands  that  "the  sign 
language  be  given  a  place  of  honor  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf.  It  is  indispensable  in  teaching  speech. 
In  all  grades  of  instruction  and  with  all  subjects  of 
instruction  it  is  needed.  The  instruction  of  the  deaf 
without  signs  is  a  monstrous  error." 

Our  friend  Schneider  goes  to  extremes.  As  pre- 
viously, when  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  sign  language, 
he  waged  war  upon  it  to  the  knife,  now  he  will  not 
have  it  excluded  anywhere  or  at  any  time. 

How  was  he  led  from  one  extreme  to  the  other? 
First,  through  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  pure 
oral  instruction.  Notwithstanding  earnest  endeavor, 
the  desired  restoration  of  the  deaf  to  speech  was  not 
accomplished;  the  sign  language  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed; and  above  all  there  appeared  to  be  no  enjoy- 
ment and  delight  in  the  work,  especially  in  speech,  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  Schneider  was  startled  by  these 
results,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  pure  oral  method.  His 
search  for  truth  made  him  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Baron 
Cay  von  Brockdorff  and  this  philosopher's  teaching 
brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  without  signs  the 
deaf-mute  cannot  be  instructed  either  in  speech  or 
in  language. 

Schneider's  fundamental  principle,  on  which  all  his 
conclusions  are  based,  is  this:    "All  understanding  is 
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an  understanding  through  signs."  He  claims  that  this 
is  true  not  only  of  the  deaf  but  also  of  hearing  people. 
"The  human  mind  seeks  to  retain  its  observations  and 
thoughts  and  for  this  it  needs  an  expression.  Nearest 
to  the  mind  are  the  movements  which  are  associated 
in  the  conception  with  the  pictures  of  the  correspond- 
ing thought  contents.  The  mind  grasps  at  these  move- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  a  language  sign,  and  thus  it 
arrives  at  a  gesture  sign."  When  the  perception  takes 
place  under  strong  sensations,  there  is  also  an  effort 
toward  expression  connected  with  motor  tendencies 
which  produces  involuntary  or  imitated  sounds.  These 
lead  to  the  creation  of  speech.  Thus  there  are  in  the 
dawn  of  all  mental  and  linguistic  evolution  two  impor- 
tant elements:   gesture  and  sound. 

Schneider  permits  no  differentiation  between  per- 
ception and  understanding.  In  his  opinion  there 
exists  between  the  two  no  difference  in  kind  but  merely 
"a  difference  in  direction."  In  perception  and  under- 
standing we  always  pass  through  opposite  yet  con- 
nected mental  movements.  If  we  start  from  the  per- 
ception, we  lead  our  thought,  conscious  of  single 
certainties,  to  unity;  if  we  place  the  idea  at  the  exit, 
we  have  the  opposite  path  before  us.  I  can  think 
out  the  idea  only  when  I  place  its  contents  in  a  picture 
before  my  mind.  If  I  concentrate  my  attention  upon 
an  idea,  it  runs  back  and  forth  between  the  objective 
symbols  of  the  contents  of  the  idea,  and  the  whole 
appears  tome  as  an  ordered  unity.  "All  thinking," 
savs  Schneider,  "is  reflecting,  and  reflection  is  orient  a- 
tion,   consequently   motion." 

"Self-observation,"  he  continues,  "teaches  me  that 
I  reproduce  no  idea  without  executing  physical  move- 
ments— or  at  least  becoming  conscious  of  an  impulse 
to  do  so.     Through  the  word  alone  no  understanding 
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is  possible;  it  only  introduces  the  action.  The  under- 
standing is  effected  through  signs,  but  in  the  rapidity 
of  the  understanding  the  signs  are  usually  unnoticed. 
So  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  the  word  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  content  of  the  thought ;  it  is  only, 
except  in  the  case  of  onomatopoetic  sounds,  an  arbitrary 
sign.  It  can  not  awaken  in  us  the  conception  of  an 
object  or  of  another  idea.  Only  signs — motions  or 
their  inceptions — are  able  to  draw  out  conceptions. 
In  the  reproduction  of  an  idea  the  course  of  the  per- 
ceptions through  which  I  have  obtained  the  idea 
becomes  known. 

"The  motion  therefore  is  and  remains  the  creator 
of  the  conception,  though  in  familiar  ideas  it  is  more 
or  less  transferred  into  the  imagination  and  is  actually 
made  only  in  the  case  of  unfamiliar  ideas,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  content  of  the  thought  con- 
tent to  another  person. 

"  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  thought 
of  the  deaf-mute  and  our  own. 

"With  the  suppression  of  signs  one  clips  the  wings 
of  the  mind  and  binds  its  natural  self-activity.  With- 
out this  original  activity,  which  with  the  deaf  finds 
expression  in  signs,  thought  does  not  attain  the  clearness 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  language.  The  sign  is  and  remains  the  original 
symbol  of  the  formation  of  ideas  and  the  basis  of 
understanding.' ' 

Now  what  is  Schneider's  position  in  regard  to  speech 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf?  He  recognizes  its  import- 
ance to  the  deaf  as  social  beings  as  fully  as  the  most 
zealous  follower  of  the  pure  oral  method  and  therefore 
desires  to  have  it  cultivated  as  much  as  possible.  And 
here  he  especially  emphasizes  the  idea  that  signs  and 
sounds  do  not  conflict,  as  was  formerly  thought,  but  are 
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closely  associated.  As  the  sign  is  a  support  for  the 
idea  it  is  also  a  support  for  the  spoken  word,  and 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  we  bring  the  word  to 
the  deaf-mute,  the  sign  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  does  not  hinder  and  disturb  thought  in  any  way; 
on  the  contrary  it  stimulates  it  and  gives  it  the  neces- 
sary impulse  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute. 

Schneider  then  investigates  the  relative  importance 
of  the  spoken  word  for  the  hearing  person  and  the 
deaf-mute.  With  the  hearing  person  the  sign  leads  to 
vocal  utterance,  to  the  word.  This  is  because  the  word 
appeals  to  his  acoustic  sense  and  not  in  order  to  charac- 
terize the  image  of  the  thought.  The  word  cannot 
be  the  carrier  of  the  thought;  it  can  only  point  to  it 
like  a  signal  given  on  an  instrument.  The  enormous 
importance  of  the  word  for  hearing  people,  however, 
is  not  exhausted  by  this.  Its  great  power  comes  from 
the  influence  which  the  sense  of  hearing  has  upon  our 
feeling  and  thought.  The  sesthetical  effect  of  the  word 
gives  it  such  a  predominance  over  the  other  means  of 
expression  that  the  latter  are  obscured  and  tend  to 
disappear  in  the  background.  Moreover  the  word  is 
easy  to  learn  and  to  use,  and  its  general  convenience 
assures  its  supremacy  among  hearing  people. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  deaf-mute? 

Here  the  matter  is  entirely  different.  By  him  the 
word  is  not  readily  acquired  nor  easily  utilized,  and 
it  has  not  the  slightest  influence  upon  his  aesthetic 
sensations.  For  him  it  will  never  be  the  most  essential 
part  of  expression,  but  in  its  importance  for  thought 
will  rank  far  below  the  sign.  For  him  the  word 
becomes  only  an  "optical"  signal,  given  through  the 
mouth.  For  hearing  people  the  word  is  so  predominant 
that  they  generally  have  no  ready  understanding  of 
idea  signs  and  are  not  practised  in  the  art  of  repre- 
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senting  them  clearly.  The  instruction  of  the  deaf 
has  to  reckon  with  these  facts,  which  render  it  neces- 
sary to  teach  the  use  of  word  language  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  Through  a  skilfully  developed  method 
of  instruction,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  psychology, 
the  word  must  be  made  for  the  deaf-mute  a  part  of 
his  means  of  expression;  he  must  obtain  as  full  con- 
trol of  it  as  possible  and  he  must  learn  to  appreciate 
and  love  it. 

In  this  new  significance  the  word  goes  peaceably 
along  with  the  sign,  but  it  must  relinquish  its  supremacy 
as  a  mere  signal  for  the  eye. 

What  practical  conclusions  does  Schneider  draw  from 
these  theories?  He  maintains  that  there  is  no  such 
"direct  association  with  speech"  as  Hill  claimed,  and 
that,  instead  of  following  Hill's  recommendation, 
"Present  objects  to  your  pupil  and  associate  our  signs 
of  speech  directly  with  them,,,  the  proper  method  is: 

1.  Whatever  your  pupils  learn,  let  it  become  a  part 
of  their  inner  experience. 

2.  Direct  the  process  of  expression  with  psychological 
foresight,  connecting  the  word  with  the  natural  sign 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  action  will  spontaneously 
produce  the  other  and  both  will  become  instruments 
of  understanding  and  comprehension. 

The  second  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Milan  in 
1880  naturally  does  not  meet  with  Schneider's  approval. 
This  resolution  reads:  "The  Congress,  considering  that 
the  simultaneous  use  of  articulation  and  signs  has  the 
disadvantage  of  injuring  articulation  and  lip-reading 
and  the  precision  of  ideas,  declares  that  the  pure  oral 
method  should  be  preferred."* 

Schneider  does  not  admit  the  statements  made  in 
that  resolution,  not  even  the  statement  that  lip-reading 

*For  the  Milan  resolutions  in  full  see  the  Annah,  xxvi,  64. 
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must  necessarily  suffer.  He  declares  that  lip-reading 
is  too  much  regarded  as  a  physiological  act  of  the  eye, 
whereas  we  can  reach  a  full  comprehension  of  what  is 
spoken  only  by  the  psychological  valuation  of  what 
has  preceded.  Complete  success  in  lip-reading  can  be 
expected  only  when  the  deaf-mute's  mental  power  has 
been  so  far  developed  by  language  instruction  that  he 
can  grasp  a  thought  by  means  of  signs,  analyze  it 
logically,  and  give  it  shape  grammatically. 

It  may  further  be  stated  that  Schneider  regards  the 
use  of  signs  for  sounds — a  new  sort  of  manual  alpha- 
bet— as  very  desirable  in  speech  teaching  as  well  as 
lip-reading,  and  that  he  would  not  dispense  with  the 
mental  stimulus  derived  from  signs  in  teaching  the 
forms  of  language. 

I  believe  I  have  now  given  the  main  points  of 
Schneider's  theories,  so  that  those  who  have  not  read 
his  articles  mentioned  above  can  form  an  approximate 
idea  of  how  far  he  goes.    Let  us  see  how  far  we  can 
follow  him  in  these  theories. 

If  Schneider's  fundamental  thesis  is  right  without 
qualification,  then  his  deductions  are  also  right,  and 
the  proud  structure  of  the  pure  German  method,  which 
has  been  built  up  with  so  much  labor  and  care,  falls 
to  pieces. 

"All  understanding  is  an  understanding  by  signs." 
Our  thought  shows  motor  tendency  and  therefore 
always  finds  expression  in  movements  which,  with 
advanced  mental  culture  and  the  supremacy  of  speech, 
do  not  always  come  to  our  consciousness.  Impulses 
of  the  will  are,  however,  always  present.  Philosophy 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  sciences;  its  theories 
change  like  the  stars.  How  shall  we  decide  concerning 
their  correctness  or  fallacy?  And  yet  it  would  be 
wrong  to  avoid  expressing  an  opinion. 
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For  my  part  I  cannot  fully  agree  with  Schneider. 

That  thought  in  its  inceptions  shows  a  motor  tend- 
ency, that  the  mind  here  strives  to  study  itself  and 
the  outer  world  by  means  of  movements,  I  observe 
every  day  in  the  conduct  of  the  little  hearing  child, 
of  the  uneducated  man,  and  also  of  the  deaf-mute. 
But  is  it  true  of  the  educated  man  also?  My  self- 
observation  says  no.  With  the  most  intensive  thought 
I  am  not  able  to  observe  motor  impulses  in  myself. 
(Naturally  the  case  is  different  when  one  is  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  but  feat  state  is  not  now  under  con- 
sideration.)  I  therefpi*  incline  to  the  old  scholastic 
view  that  my  mind  \x\  thinking  does  not  differentiate 
the  parts  of  an  idea  but  operates  simultaneously  with 
symbols.    What  then  do  I  conclude  on  this  subject? 

As  speech  is  gradually  acquired,  it  obstructs,  by  reason 
of  its  brevity  and  pregnancy,  the  original  innate  ten- 
dency  of  motion,  so  that  the  latter  gradually  falls  into 
disuse.  It  is  true  that  speech  and  motion  do  not  con- 
flict as  long  as  the  former  is  in  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  speech  diminishes  the  motor  tendency. 

Thus  we  draw  for  our  practical  work  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  With  beginners,  especially  those  who  are  poor  in 
language,  the  use  #f  signs  may  prove  useful  in  the 
development  of  ideas.  Signs  are  adapted  to  stimulate 
the  pupils  to  think,  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  to  com- 
municate, to  make  their  conceptions  clear,  and  to 
enliven  their  instruction. 

2.  Gradually  their  value  diminishes  and  their  use, 
except  in  special  cases,  becomes  detrimental.  Their 
continued  employment  must  increase  the  already 
strong  motor  tendency  of  the  deaf-mute,  so  that  his 
speech  cannot  proceed  satisfactorily.    With  the  hear- 
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ing  person  the  motor  tendency  declines  of  itself  as  the 
ability  to  speak  is  developed.  With  the  deaf-mute 
this  tendency  must  be  diminished  artificially  in  the 
interest  of  his  progress  in  speech,  by  gradually  sup- 
pressing and  finally  wholly  excluding  signs.  The  entire 
suppression  of  signs  will  hardly  be  possible  with  those 
of  feeble  mental  endowment,  but  with  the  normally 
endowed  speech  should  make  it  possible  to  do  without 
signs  in  the  first  period  of  instruction.  I  say  in  the 
first  period  of  instruction;  I  do  not  say  after  the  first 
school  year.  The  exact  time  for Hheir  entire  exclusion 
cannot  be  fixed  with  apodeicti&'feertainty.  Even  in  a 
higher  class  the  teacher  may  occasionally  make  use  of  a 
sign  advantageously;  for  instftnta,  in  religious  instruc- 
tion, when  the  thread  of  te&fer  impression  and  high 
exaltation  is  in  danger  of  beiflgbroken  through  sudden 
difficulties  of  speech  or  lip-leading.  In  this  I  cannot 
with  the  best  of  intentions  see  anything  contradictory 
to  the  spirit  of  oral  teaching. 

My  fourth  thesis,  therefore,  is: 

Natural  signs  are  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  until  speech  has  developed,  both  in  extent  and  quality, 
sufficiently  to  be  employed  as  a  satisfactory  jneans  of 
instruction.  With  the  feebly  endowed  the  sign  language 
is  to  be  used  at  all  stages,  but  with  the  normally  endowed 
only  during  the  first  period  of  instruction. 

A  word  may  be  added  concerning  signs  for  sounds, 
the  use  of  signs  to  facilitate  liprreading,  and  as  a  stim- 
ulus in  grammatical  instruction. 

As  far  as  the  term  "  signs  for  sounds  "  indicates  speciaj 
signs  to  illustrate  movements  made  in  articulation, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  use.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  articulation  teacher  who  does  not  make  use  of 
them.  But  in  lip-reading  and  in  teaching  the  forms  of 
language  there  is  no  place  for  signs.    Where  the  hand 
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speaks  lip-reading  cannot  thrive.  As  for  signs  to 
designate  grammatical  relations,  their  employment 
would  lead  us  directly  to  the  artificial  signs  of  the 
Abbe  de  l'Ep^e. 

We  now  come  to  my  fifth  thesis: 

In  the  intercourse  of  deaf  pupils  among  themselves, 
our  educational  aim  requires  that  the  sign  language  be 
gradually  suppressed  as  far  as  possible  and  that  our 
pupils  be  earnestly,  yet  without  severity,  urged  to  oral 
communication. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  intercourse  of  pupils  with 
one  another  the  possibility  of  lip-reading  has  rather 
narrow  limitations  and  that  signs  cannot  be  wholly 
.suppressed.  Where  this  was  formerly  attempted,  it 
resulted  in  the  suppression  of  full  communication  of 
thought.  We  no  longer  desire  this.  But  must  we 
therefore  permit  the  sign  language  to  rule  absolutely? 
No;  the  supervising  teacher  on  duty  must  constantly 
encourage  the  older  pupils  to  use  speech  in  their  con- 
versation with  one  another. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion -of  my  fourth  thesis,  I 
-expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  transgression  against 
the  oral  method  if  the  teacher  of  an  advanced  class, 
while  generally  repudiating  signs,  yet  occasionally 
makes  use  of  one  in  the  interest  of  moral  and  religious 
teaching.  This  thought  leads  me  to  formulate  the 
sixth  thesis: 

Our  educational  aims  may  imperatively  demand  the  aid 
of  the  sign  language  even  with  advanced  pupils. 

Those  who  know  how  dead  and  cold  the  spoken  word 
often  leaves  the  deaf-mute  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection  if  the  instructor,  in 
order  to  render  admonition  or  rebuke  more  effective, 
allows  the  permitted  pantomime  and  gesture  to  become 
a  regular  sign. 
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My  seventh  thesis  is  added  merely  for  the  sake  of 
completeness.    It  is: 

In  the  spiritual  and  religious  care  of  the  adult  deaf, 
where  the  aim  is  not  oral  instruction  but  higher  interests 
predominate,  and  where,  moreover,  a  large  assembly  of  the 
deaf  is  addressed,  the  inequality  of  whose  mental  and  lin- 
guistic attainments  renders  the  effect  of  the  spoken  word 
somewhat  doubtful,  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  reasonable 
use  of  the  sign  language  together  with  speech. 

In  the  cases  here  referred  to  we  are  not  dealing  with 
pupils  the  development  of  whose  speech,  even  if  not 
our  main  object,  is  still  of  very  great  importance.  Our 
former  pupils  come  to  us  to  receive  entertainment 
instruction,  moral  encouragement,  and  religious  edifi- 
cation. The  assemblage  is  often  large;  the  mental  and 
linguistic  development  of  some  of  them  is  very  defi- 
cient; the  difficulties  encountered  in  lip-reading  are 
many.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only  a  simple 
dictate  of  wisdom  and  humanity  to  make  a  judicious 
use  of  the  natural  language  of  signs  in  connection  with 
the  spoken  word. 

I  have  completed  my  discussion  of  this  subject.  It 
was  not  my  intention  to  lay  before  you  a  plethora  of 
new  ideas.  My  purpose  was  merely  to  incite  you  to  the 
study  of  a  question  which  has  more  or  less  engaged  the 
minds  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  at  all  times,  and  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  Schneider's  publications,  claims 
our  especial  interest.  The  question  is  far  from  having 
reached  its  final  solution  and  the  indications  are  that 
our  friend  Schneider  will  see  to  it  that  its  consideration 
shall  not  end  immediately. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  meet  the  inevit- 
able discussion  intelligently,  calmly,  and  discreetly. 

STEPPUHN, 
Director  of  the  Provincial  Institution, 
Essen,  Rhine  Province,  Germany. 


THE  COMPETENCY  OF  STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  DEAF  * 

In  a  casual  review  of  the  changes  which  the  last 
century  has  brought  about  in  these  United  States,  no 
other  feature  is  more  interesting  than  the  educational 
one,  and  especially  that  phase  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
provisions  made  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  the  dependent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  common  schools  had 
been  established  in  the  older  states,  but  text-books 
were  brief  and  imperfect ;  schoolhouses  were  primitive 
and  uncomfortable;  teachers  were  mostly  kept  busy 
in  disciplining  overgrown  young  men  who  chose  rather 
to  play  horse  with  the  teacher  than  to  benefit  by  his 
instruction,  working  harder  to  outwit  the  teacher  than 
to  acquire  the  fundamentals  of  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time  the  teachers  were  mostly  young  men  with- 
out experience,  who  were  making  teaching  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  profession,  spending  their  nights  in  study 
and  their  days  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  few  subjects 
then  included  in  the  course  of  instruction  were  pursued 
by  the  pupil  without  material  aid  from  the  teacher, 
whose  business  it  was  to  hear  recitations;  and  when 
lessons  were  not  learned  one  day,  they  were  taken  over 
again  the  next,  or  until  it  was  convenient  for  the  teacher 
to  lend  assistance. 

When  the  boy — there  were  but  few  girls  in  those  days 
who  aspired  to  a  college  education — wished  to  prepare 
himself  for  college,  it  was  by  a  private  tutor  or  a  father's 
instruction;  during  the  summer  months  a  college  pro- 
fessor would  come  into  the  neighborhood  and  examine 

•Read  at  the  State  Conference  of  Charities,  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
October,  1910. 
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boys  who  were  candidates  for  college,  mostly  in  Latin; 
and  if  sufficient  proficiency  had  been  made,  they  were 
admitted  without  further  ceremony.  In  the  fall,  when 
the  journey  to  college  had  to  be  made,  it  was  usually  on 
horseback,  carrying  bed  and  bedding  and  necessary  out- 
fit for  a  term.  In  those  early  days  few  boys  attained 
a  college  education,  and  still  more  rare  were  the  fathers 
who  encouraged  their  sons  to  leave  the  plow  to  spend 
much  time  in  school.  When  normal  children  had  so 
little  education,  the  community  scarcely  considered  at 
all  the  feasibility  of  intellectual  development  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  or  the  feeble-minded;  since  they  wrere 
incapable  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  they 
were  simply  excluded  from  the  advantages  which  their 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  enjoyed.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  there  were  only  four 
schools  for  the  blind  in  America  and  Great  Britain  and 
the  education  of  the  deaf  was  scarcely  begun  in  Europe. 
Since  that  time  schools  and  colleges  of  all  sorts  have 
grown  and  flourished,  and  none  more  so  than  state 
universities,  which,  with  elaborate  equipments,  central 
locations,  many  and  complete  departments  in  chemistry 
and  biology,  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering, 
in  dairying  and  agriculture,  in  the  study  of  human, 
animal,  and  plant  life  in  health  and  disease,  under  the 
direction  of  competent  instructors,  in  laboratories  pro- 
vided by  the  munificence  of  great  states,  carry  our 
fortunate  children  to  the  top  of  the  educational  system 
and  give  them  every  advantage  that  the  wealth  of  the 
state  can  afford. 

The  work  of  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  and 
the  purpose  of  this  Association  is  wisely  to  consider 
how  best  to  provide  similar  advantages — complete  educa- 
tion and  thorough  training — for  the  defective  classes, 
by  suitable  appointments  and  the  equipment  of  your 
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state  institutions  with  the  latest  and  the  best  instruc- 
tion, with  books  and  apparatus,  in  shops  and  labora- 
tories, under  trained  teachers,  in  suitable  buildings, 
and  in  the  most  convenient  locations  that  the  state 
can  provide.  In  these  state  schools  you  have  already 
established  experienced  teachers,  well  up  in  the  techni- 
calities of  their  profession;  nurses  and  attendants  for 
the  weak  and  ailing;  and,  above  all,  intelligent,  culti- 
vated men  and  women  as  superintendents  and  matrons, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  health  and  sanitation 
are  considered,  that  manners  and  morals,  scholarship, 
manual  dexterity,  self-reliance,  and  self-control  are 
inculcated. 

Training,  enlightenment,  and  education  do  more  for 
the  deaf  than  for  any  other  class  of  people;  without 
instruction  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  past,  no  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  activities  of  the  present  beyond 
the  range  of  their  own  immediate  environment,  no  com- 
prehension of  a  future,  no  religious  sentiment,  and  no 
God. 

The   instruction   which   the   state   provides   places 
them  on  an  equality,  in  most  respects,  with  the  favored 
sons  of  men  and  gives  them  opportunities  for  a  generous 
culture.    The  deaf  without  education  are  of  little  value 
in  social,  civic,  or  industrial  life;    because  their  talents 
are  not  in  use,  and  they  have  not  learned  what  they 
are  worth  until  brought  by  activity  to  feel  that  com- 
munity of  interest  which  is  an  inspiration  to  all.    Com- 
ing from  the  seclusion  of  homes  in  remote  parts  of  the 
state,  the  great  school  with  its  numbers,  organized 
departments,  and  spacious  buildings,  its  neatness,  sys- 
tem, and  order,  shines  as  a  great  wakening  light  on  the 
beclouded  mind  of  the  little  deaf  child,  and  works  a 
complete  transformation  in  him  in  a  single  year;    so 
that  when  he  returns  home  at  the  end  of  the  first  term 
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he  is  a  different  being,  eager  to  tell  what  he  knows  and 
to  show  what  he  has  learned.  He  is  also  apt  to  be  full 
of  the  missionary  spirit  and  wishes  to  reform  the  people 
at  home  immediately,  because  their  habits  and  manners 
do  not  accord  with  those  taught  at  the  school. 

There  are  those  who  would  disparage  the  efficiency 
of  the  state  school,  by  talking  of  the  forcible  separation 
of  children  from  home  and  friends,  of  prison-like  dis- 
cipline and  meagre  diet,  of  restraint  and  cruelty,  of 
association  with  other  defective  children  to  their  injury, 
etc.  But,  after  many  years'  observation,  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that,  in  very  many  respects,  your  state  school 
for  the  deaf  is  a  better  place  for  a  deaf  child  than  even 
the  best  home ;  and  a  complete  illustration  of  a  better 
mode  of  life  to  the  majority  who  come  from  less  attrac- 
tive homes. 

However  this  may  be,  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
person,  of  clothing,  beds,  and  food,  with  adequate  heat 
and  ventilation,  regular  habits,  wholesome  diet,  and 
patient  attention  from  matrons,  monitors,  and  teachers, 
with  congenial  associates  of  their  own  age,  whom  they 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  life  as  equals,  constitute  a 
paradise  for  children.  Every  child  loves  company,  and 
here  it  is  supplied  in  such  abundance  that  the  child 
usually  goes  home  with  regret  and  returns  to  school  with 

10y\ 

Whatever  lurid  tales  yellow  journals,  sorehead  dis- 
charged employees,  or  others  may  tell  of  our  state  insti- 
tutions, it  still  remains  true  that  children  return  to  them 
year  after  year  with  pleasure  and  delight,  look  up  to 
their  teachers  as  models,  and  often  try  to  introduce  the 
superior  methods  of  the  school  into  their  own  homes. 
Children  are  the  most  independent  creatures  in  the 
world  and  their  appreciation  of  justice,  kindness,  and 
affection  is  as  keen  and  as  intelligent  as  it  well  can  be; 
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and  when  children  are  pleased  you  may  be  sure  that  they 
have  had  good  treatment.  On  the  other  hand  their 
criticism  is  boldly  expressed  in  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood and  is  sure  to  attract  attention  from  some  one  or  all 
of  the  many  guardians  of  the  school.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  that  it  has  a  high-class  equipment  of  teachers, 
machinery,  books,  and  appliances;  that  the  instruc- 
tion is  consistent  and  continuous;  that  the  hours  for 
eating  and  sleeping,  for  work  and  play,  are  regular;  that 
expert  medical  and  surgical,  optical  and  dental  atten- 
tion is  always  available;  that  physical  culture  is  en- 
forced and  the  laws  of  hygiene  must  be  obeyed;  that 
sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  the  best 
is  provided,  and  that  the  morals  as  well  as  the  intellect 
of  the  child  is  considered  by  officials  whose  position 
depends  upon  efficiency,  fidelity,  and  the  patience  and 
kindness  with  which  their  service  is  rendered;  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  here  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  the 
latest  and  the  best  in  educational  training  as  the  out- 
growth of  the  experience  of  intelligent  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  most  Christian 
office  of  public  benevolence. 

The  fair  fame  of  Illinois  rests  less  upon  her  fertile 
acres  and  great  wrealth  in  town  and  country,  less  upon 
the  men  she  sends  to  Springfield  or  Washington,  than 
upon  her  public  school  system  supplemented  by  the 
system  in  which  she  provides  for  her  less  fortunate 
defective  and  dependent  children.     I  can  think  of  no 
more  efficient  equipment  or  organization  for  the  educa- 
tional development  of  a  child,  and  especially  of  a  deaf 
child,  that  is  lacking  in  home  training,  than  your  state 
school.    Its  Superintendent,  "in  loco  parentis,"  is  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  these  children,  and  is  held  to  a  strict 
account  by  your  efficient  Board  of  Control,  by  his  own 
immediate  official  household,   who  are  too  numerous 
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and  too  independent  to  assist  at  any  but  the  best  and 
most  high-minded  treatment,  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
by  their  relatives  and  friends,  by  the  jealous  eye  of 
parents,  and  by  public  sentiment  alive  to  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty. 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  under  the  immediate 
management  of  that  prince  among  educators,  Dr. 
Philip  G.  Gillett,  rapidly  grew  in  size  and  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century,  and  in  1868 
it  was  the  first  school  in  the  west  to  adopt  and  put  in 
operation  systematic  and  thorough  instruction  in 
speech-teaching  to  the  congenitally  deaf.  From  that  day 
to  this  it  has  not  ceased  to  employ  the  best  available 
talent  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  powers  of  speech.  In  this  connection  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  there  are  four  distinct  classes 
among  those  who  are  usually  classed  as  deaf  and  dumb; 
first,  all  those  who  are  deaf  from  birth  and  consequently 
speechless;  second,  those  who  have  lost  hearing  early 
in  life  but  who  still  retain  some  power  of  speech;  third, 
those  who  are  only  partially  deaf,  simply  hard  of  hear- 
ing; and,  fourthly,  those  who  lost  hearing  later  in  life, 
and  who  have  had  their  speech  impaired  by  the  lack  of 
hearing.  The  semi-mute,  the  semi-deaf,  and  those  with 
indistinct  speech  have  all  the  oral  instruction  that  each 
separate  case  requires,  and  many  of  them  become  good 
talkers;  the  totally  deaf  are  also  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  speech;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  unable  to 
profit  by  speech- teaching  that  they  drop  oral  instruc- 
tion and  resort  to  the  manual  method  and  the  invalu- 
able aid  of  finger  spelling  and  signs.  Your  state  school 
at  Jacksonville,  by  its  broad  and  intelligent  policy,  has 
applied  every  known  measure  available  to  hasten  the 
day  in  which  the  deaf  may  have  an  equal  chance  with 
their  hearing  competitors  in  social,  religious,  and  busi- 
ness life. 
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While  the  adult  deaf  as  a  class  are  loyal  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  benefits  of  their  schools,  they  are  not 
generally  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  "pure  oral 
method"  of  instruction;  if  it  could  restore  them  to 
society,  and  place  them  in  the  open  channels  of  business 
life,  they  would  appreciate  it  better  than  they  do;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  of  the  educated  deaf,  even 
when  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  oral  method,  have 
much  to  say  in  its  favor. 

They  are  not  opposed  to  speech-teaching;  on  the 
contrary  all  in  their  youth  are  eager  to  learn  to  talk 
when  it  is  possible ;  but  they  do  not  take  to  the  pure  oral 
method  when  it  banishes  signs  and  gestures,  as  aids 
to  instruction,  from  conversation  and  the  means  of 
general  information,  and  opposes  conversation  in  the 
sign  language  and  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  among  the 
adolescent  and  adult  deaf;  since  by  so  doing  it  breaks  up 
any  social  or  business  community  of  interests  that  may 
arise  from  intercourse  with  others  under  conditions  simi- 
lar to  their  own,  and  shuts  them  out  from  the  benefits 
arising  from  sermons  and  lectures  in  the  sign  language. 
It  deprives  them  of  congenial,  inspiring,  and  instructive 
intercourse  in  their  own  natural  language,  without 
giving  them  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Few  oral  stu- 
dents, without  natural  voices,  accomplish  much  by  the 
use  of  speech  in  adult  life;  few  people  in  trade  or  in 
society  will  take  the  time  to  wait  upon  their  needed 
repetitions  and  imperfect  utterances,  when  they  can 
resort  to  the  ready  and  reliable  pencil  in  written  con- 
versation. 

Adult  deaf  people  who  have  a  good  use  of  speech  say 
that  their  speech  is  not  understood  except  by  a  few 
intimate  friends,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent;  that  they 
are  shut  out  from  general  society;  that  it  is  only  with 
great  effort  that  they  are  able  to  understand  the  speech 
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of  others  even  in  private  conversation,  and  that  pulpit 
and  platform  addresses  are  not  understood.  One  of  the 
most  accomplished  deaf  scholars  of  the  day,  perfect  in 
speech  though  entirely  without  hearing,  says:  "Al- 
though many  people  understand  my  speech  and  I  can 
read  their  lips  readily,  it  is  the  source  of  much  amuse- 
ment to  me  to  see  how  quickly  and  eagerly  they  all 
resort  to  signs  when  talking  to  me,  even  when  it  is  un- 
necessary; but  only  because  they  find  it  easier  to  carry  on 
conversation  by  gestures  than  in  the  use  of  the  voice 
with  a  deaf  person."  Another  scholarly  deaf  man  with 
an  easy  and  fluent  use  of  speech,  as  he  had  natural 
speech  and  hearing  till  he  was  twelve,  says:  "I  transact 
all  business  orally,  but  prefer  writing  on  the  part  of 
others  where  legal  transactions  are  involved,  or  in  any 
matter  of  importance."  He  further  says:  "I  would 
never  have  been  what  I  am  but  for  the  combined  system, 
and  I  would  rather  give  up  lip-reading  than  lose  the 
education  I  gained  by  signs."  A  writer  in  a  standard 
journal  says:  "The  prominence  which  the  deaf  give 
to  the  sign  language  is  both  natural  and  unavoidable. 
Few  hearing  people  are  able  fully  to  appreciate  how 
vitally  important  to  the  deaf  is  the  question  of  the 
preservation  of  the  sign  language.  So  far  as  any  social 
organization  exists  among  the  deaf,  it  has  been  built 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  sign  language.  That  is  the 
one  thing  that  holds  them  together  and  makes  co-opera- 
tion possible;  without  it  there  would  be  no  more  unity 
of  action  anomg  the  deaf  than  there  is  among  the  blind 
people  of  the  country.  It  is  the  sign  language  that  has 
made  possible  local  clubs,  state  societies,  fraternal 
organizations,  churches,  lectures,  newspapers  for  the 
deaf,  the  discussion  of  political  parties,  their  leaders  and 
bosses.  These  constitute  the  peculiar  social  institu- 
tions of  the  deaf  and  are  very  close  to  their  hearts  as 
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means  of  satisfying  their  social  needs  and  as  outlets  for 
their  intellectual  activities."  As  a  social  advantage 
good  lip-reading  is  valuable ;  in  the  home  and  among 
members  of  the  family  it  is  a  great  aid;  but  in 
the  business  world  it  is  so  uncertain  and  feeble  a  sub- 
stitute for  hearing  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

By  all  means,  and  this  is  just  what  your  state  school 
does,  give  every  deaf  child  the  chance  to  learn  to  read 
the  lips  and  to  obt&in  the  ability  to  speak  orally;  but 
do  not  forget  that  speaking  and  reading  speech  from 
lip-motions  is  not  education.  The  ordinary  deaf  boy 
and  girl  find  in  the  outside  world  that  the  value  of 
their  education  is  measured  by  what  they  are  able  to  do. 

A  deaf  man  says:  "I  believe  that  the  language  of 
signs  is  a  God-given  means  of  communication  for  the 
deaf,  whereby  the  truths  of  religion  may  be  most  thor- 
oughly and  most  speedily  communicated."  Another 
deaf  man  says:  "I  care  not  who  the  lip-reader  is,  nor 
whence  he  comes,  he  cannot  deny  that  he  has  never 
understood  in  connected  language  a  sermon  or  lecture 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  cannot  be  done.  I  am  not 
much  of  a  lip-reader,  but  I  have  met  persons  and  have 
among  my  friends  persons  with  whom  I  have  talked  for 
hours,  and  understood'  everything  they  said  in  conver- 
sation; but  when  those  persons  take  the  platform  as 
speakers,  I  can  understand  nothing."  Continuing  he 
says:  "The  sign  language  has  its  misson  and  there  is 
no  substitute.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  ask  everjr  expert 
lip-reader  I  have  met  whether  he  or  she  could  under- 
stand a  sermon  or  lecture  by  watching  the  lips,  and  the 
answers  have  been  'I  can  understand  in  part,  or  here 
and  there,'  but  when  I  ask, '  Can  you  understand  a 
sermon  word  for  word?'  the  answer  has  been  'No.'  The 
graduate  of  an  oral  school  who  was  constantly  seeking 
the  companionship  of  the  deaf  used  the  sign-language, 
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because,  as  she  said,  she  did  not  understand  the  speech 
of  hearing  people  well  enough  to  enjoy  being  with  them 
in  social  gatherings.  When  asked  if  she  understood  a 
sermon,  which  she  had  attended,  she  said:  'All  of  that 
sermon  that  I  understood  was  that  there  would  be  a  meet- 
ing again  in  two  weeks.7  As  an  indication  of  the  worth 
of  a  platform  address  to  the  deaf,  in  answer  to  a  series  of 
test  questions,  only  one  of  thirty  deaf  people  who  had 
been  instructed  by  the  pure  oral  method  said  that  he 
understood  a  whole  sermon.  When  asked  'Why  not?' 
the  replies  would  be:  'Cannot  stand  the  strain/  or 
'Too  far  away/  or  'The  speaker  moves  too  much.'" 

Every  deaf  child  in  the  state  is%entitled  to  admission 
to  your  state  school  at  Jacksonville,  and  if  presented 
or  found  will  be  received;  consequently  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  system  that  can  be  successfully  maintained 
for  all  the  deaf  is  that  which  is  prepared  to  utilize  any 
method  which  may  be  applied  with  success  to  every 
applicant  who  on  account  of  deafness  is  entitled  to 
admission. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Jacksonville  is  constantly  studying  the  latest  and  best 
in  educational  lines  and  is  sending  out  inquiries  and 
information  relative  to  deaf  children  and  their  attend- 
ance at  school;  and  whenever  the  name  of  a  child  of 
school  age  comes  to  his  notice  efforts  are  at  once  made 
to  get  it  into  school;  parents  are  notified  that  the 
school  is  free,  that  the  next  term  begins  in  September, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  there  is  given.  When 
the  deaf  child  arrives  at  school  his  attention  is  first 
drawn  to  a  lovely  park  in  which  the  school  has  its  home ; 
after  its  beautiful  environment,  his  wonder  grows  as 
he  enters  its  spacious  halls  and  roomy  apartments;  but 
most  of  all  he  is  struck  by  the  groups  of  happy  children 
playing  around  and  all  seemingly  at  home,  and,  wonder 
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of  wonders,  they  are  just  like  himself,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  life  he  finds  himself  in  association  with  those  who 
can  claim  no  superiority.  At  home  every  one  has  him 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  many  avoid  him;  here  he  is  as 
good  as  anybody;  and  as  he  enters  the  Superintendent's 
office  to  be  registered,  he  is  met  by  friendly  advances 
that  soon  overcome  his  natural  shyness  and  place  him 
at  ease  among  a  swarm  of  little  fellows  who,  like  him- 
self, are  away  from  home  for  the  first  time,  changing 
its  isolation  for  life  in  a  community  in  which  their 
interests  and  needs  are  the  first  and  only  consideration. 
When  the  new  boy  passes  the  office,  after  having  his 
name,  age,  residence,  and  condition  registered,  a  matron 
or  house  mother,  assisted  by  a  crowd  of  older  boys, 
escorts  him  to  a  place  in  which  he  can  remove  the  soil  of 
travel  and  take  rest. 

His  interest  aroused,  he  will  probably  try  the  little 
chairs,  peep  into  the  wash-room  or  dormitory;  sit  at 
the  desk  or  table,  or  take  a  run  out  on  the  lawn  to  mount 
the  swing,  wild  with  the  idea  that  this  is  all  for  the  boys 
and  that  he  finds  so  much  good  company  and  so  much 
to  amuse.  Soon  the  call  to  supper  comes,  and  he  finds 
a  spacious  hall,  with  many  loaded  tables  and  long  lines 
of  boys  and  girls  filing  in.  At  first  this  is  confusing  and 
bewildering,  but  order  soon  appears  when  all  are  seated, 
and  a  silent  grace  precedes  the  meal.  The  boys  and 
girls  around  him  seem  so  much  at  home  and  so  happy 
in  one  another's  society  that  perhaps  he  sits  in  wonder, 
forgetting  to  eat,  until  his  inspection  is  complete  and  his 
mental  agitation  allayed.  It  is  all  so  new,  so  strange, 
so  entirely  unlike  home  or  anything  that  he  has  ever 
seen  before  that  of  course  he  is  led  to  wonder  what  is 
coming  next. 

When  he  finds  himself  on  the  play-ground  with  his 
back  against  a  wall,  he  watches  the  boys,  beginning  to 
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realize  that  they  are  not  hearing  boys  who  will  vex 
and  tease  him,  but  deaf  boys  just  like  himself,  full  of 
life,  sympathy,  and  love,  with  an  eloquent  language  that 
appeals  to  him  and  a  fund  of  mirth  and  jollity  that  is 
without  limit,  wh^re  every  boy  is  just  as  good  and  no 
better  than  every  other  boy,  and  while  at  first  he  may 
be  lonesome  and  homesick,  he  is  just  as  much  at  home 
as  all  the  others.  His  next  advance  is  to  the  sleeping 
room,  in  which  he  finds  clean  white  beds  and  conveni- 
ent closets  and  boys  of  his  size  in  all  stages  of  dress  and 
undress,  preparing  for  bed. 

He  may  kick  vigorously  as  he  is  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  warm  tub-bath,  but  he  has  to  go  through 
it,  and  his  tired  little  body  soon  responds  to  the  charms 
of  a  clean  night-robe  and  a  soft  bed.  So  a  day  and  a 
night  may  pass  with  his  education  well  begun,  although 
still  outside  the  schoolroom.  The  next  day  there  is  the 
general  assemblage  of  the  entire  school,  where  big  and 
little  come  together,  meet  in  common  but  soon  to  part, 
as  they  file  out  to  their  assigned  classrooms;  and  the 
new  pupil  finds  himself  in  a  smaller  room,  at  a  little 
desk,  before  a  teacher  whose  pleasant  invitation  to  sit 
up  straight  and  look  at  her  is  quickly  obeyed.  Pleased 
that  he  who  never  understood  people  before  knows  what 
she  says,  he  sits  up,  folds  his  hands,  raises  his  arms, 
stands  or  sits,  walks,  runs,  or  jumps  as  directed,  and 
then  watches  the  next  pupil  to  see  if  he  can  do  as  well. 
So  the  days  pass;  attention,  order,  and  obedience  are 
obtained;  speech  and  writing,  words  and  sentences 
follow.  A  year  and  years  pass  and  the  work  goes  on, 
until  the  little  immature  count rv  bov  becomes  the  well- 
informed  student  of  all  that  a  bov  needs  to  know. 
Language  and  science,  geography  and  history,  writing 
and  spelling  bring  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  past,  the  activities  of  the  present,  and  a 
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glimpse  at  the  great  unknown  future  and  the  God  who 
made  him.  His  frequent  trips  home  and  back  to  the 
school  again  have  made  him  familiar  with  the  state 
and  many  of  its  flourishing  towns ;  men  and  affairs  have 
become  familiar,  and  he  may  easily  be  better  informed 
than  his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  remained 
at  home.  In  the  family  circle  this  once  neglected  child 
is  now,  in  all  probability,  the  liveliest  of  them  all,  the 
best  informed  and  most  attractive  member  of  the 
family. 

He  has  had  more  done  for  him  than  the  best  home  in 
the  state  could  provide;  has  had  the  encouraging, 
stimulating  rivalry  of  his  equals  to  sharpen  his  faculties ; 
he  has  constantly  been  in  the  presence  of  cultivated  men 
and  women  for  ten  of  the  most  impressive  years  of 
life  to  form  his  habits  and  fix  his  principles.  He  can 
now  do  things,  has  an  educated  hand  and  a  trained 
mind,  is  conscious  of  the  strength  gained  in  the  school- 
room and  in  the  shop,  and  is  fitted  to  become  a  useful, 
self-supporting  member  of  any  community  in  which  he 
may  live.  More  than  this  and  most  important  of  all, 
his  religious  nature  has  been  cultivated,  he  has  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  Divine  plan  of  man's 
creation  and  salvation,  and  to  know  as  much  of  the 
future  as  nature  and  revelation  foretell  in  human  exper- 
ience and  observation.  So  he  becomes  a  man  among 
men  through  the  beneficence  and  generous  provision 
of  the  state.  Neither  time  nor  space  admits  even  a  men- 
tion of  the  distinguished  deaf  men  who  have  benefited 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  school  at  Jacksonville.  They 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  manfully  supporting 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Rarely  do  we  see  a  deaf-mute  loafer;  they  are  never 
found  in  the  police  courts ;  but  in  every  vocation  in  life 
the  skill  and  energy  acquired  at  school  enable  them 
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to  "make  good,"  and  the  honest  principles  there  incul- 
cated keep  them  from  evil  and  prepare  them  to  do  well. 
They  become  teachers,  preachers,  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers, printers,  and  mechanics  of  all  sorts,  farmers, 
tailors,  furniture  and  basket  makers;  in  fact  there  is 
no  vocation  in  life  in  which  they  are  not  honorably 
represented. 

The  greatest  good  that  any  one  can  bestow  upon  an 
individual  or  upon  a  community  is  generous,  unselfish 
service;  and  the  rewards  of  honest,  practical,  intelligent, 
helpful  service  do  not  long  remain  unrewarded.  All  who 
have  had  experience  along  the  line  of  public  benevolence 
know  that  it  is  a  privilege,  accompanied  by  genuine 
pleasure,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  something 
to  improve  the  condition  of  others,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  appreciated  at  the  time;  of  making  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  less  miserable;  of 
breathing  consolation  into  the  ear  of  the  despondent, 
and  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  morbid  and  discon- 
solate into  brighter  views  of  life.  This  in  an  eminent 
degree  is  the  exalted  office  of  this  Association  in  serving 
the  Commonwealth  of  Illinois  by  raising  the  fallen; 
restoring  the  demented  to  their  normal  state;  quieting 
the  excited  nerves  of  the  lunatic ;  teaching  the  depraved 
a  better  mode  of  life;  protecting  the  weak  and  erring, 
who  wander  off  from  home;  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  parental  care  to  the  orphan,  and 
the  beginnings  of  an  intelligent  active  life  to  the  feeble- 
minded. 

In  closing  let  me  impress  upon  your  minds  the  ines- 
timable value  of  educated  people  to  any  community, 
and  especially  the  increased  value  and  usefulness  of 
the  educated  deaf. 

JOHN  W.  SWILER, 
1800  River  Street,  Burlington,  Iowa, 


SOME  TYPES  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN  AND  WHAT 
MAY  BE  DONE  FOR  THEM  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.* 

Of  all  the  different  classes  of  so-called  "defective" 
children,  none  is  liable  to  be  so  generally  misunderstood 
.as  the  deaf,  since  his  very  deafness,  through  the  con- 
sequent lack  of  language,  brings  into  prominence  his 
every  weakness  or  possible  fault  and  tends  to  obscure 
his  finer  traits  and  hinder  their  development.  In  any 
given  case  where  deafness  is  known  to  exist,  the  layman 
finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  just  how  much  of  the 
apparent  condition  to  charge  to  deafness,  and  too 
often  every  failing  or  peculiarity,  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  or  combination  of  any  two  of  these  or  all  three 
is  taken  to  stand  for  deafness.  It  is  true  that  a  deaf 
child  may  have  any  additional  affliction,  any  other 
shortcoming  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  this  must  be 
recognized  as  an  added  handicap  and  not  necessarily  a 

manifestation  of  deafness. 
The  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  child  who  is 

otherwise  normal,  is  well  elaborated  by  Superintendent 

J.  W.  Jones  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  who 

says: 

"If  nature's  touch  has  not  deformed  or  dwarf ed  his  mental  powers,  the 
deaf  child,  though  as  yet  uneducated,  is  alert,  active,  quick  to  com- 
prehend, and  responsive  to  all  calls  upon  his  attention.  His  body  is 
vibrant  with  energy,  and  yields  readily  to  the  activities  of  play  and 
games.  He  responds  to  the  call  of  his  parents  to  do  chores  about  the 
house  with  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  the  other  children. 
He  may  go  to  the  grocery  or  the  butcher's  and  return  with  the  articles 
for  which  he  was  sent,  in  less  time,  perhaps,  than  other  children  because 
he  has  not  stopped  on  the  way  to  talk.    He  is  familiar  with  the  fields 

*Read  at  the  State  Conference  of  Charites,  Oalesburg,  Illinois, 
October,  1910. 
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orchards,  trees,  or  public  buildings  which  are  near  and  around  his  home. 
He  is  acquainted  with  the  call  of  the  physician,  and  the  visit  to  the 
dentist  and  the  oculist,  and  knows  the  official  function  of  one  from  the 
other.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  nearby  swimming  stream  as  any 
of  the  other  children.  Every  piece  of  household  furniture  he  knows  and 
its  use.  He  knows  the  domestic  from  the  wild  animal,  the  one  to  pet  and 
the  other  to  flee  from.  He  knows  when  the  fire  should  be  kindled  in  the 
stove  and  for  what  purpose,  and  when  a  special  meal  is  being  prepared 
and  why.  He  feels  the  pleasure  and  thrill  of  new  clothes,  a  clean  body, 
and  a  combed  head.  In  fact,  as  far  as  ideas  are  concerned,  he  has  perhaps 
as  clear  a  conception  of  the  uses  of  things  as  the  other  members  of  the 
household.  Yet  he  knows  not  the  name  of  one.  He  is  without  any 
means  of  expressing  his  thought  except  in  a  very  limited  and  in  the  very 
crudest  way.  He  lacks  language.  Being  shut  out  from  the  world  by 
the  loss  of  hearing,  the  natural  avenue  of  learning  language,  he  must 
needs  go  through  the  hardest  and  longest  processes  for  acquiring  it." 

Let  such  a  child  be  given  language,  however,  and  a, 
good  education,  even  though  it  be  through  a  long  and 
difficult  process,  and  he  will  represent  the  minimum  of 
discomfort  and  disadvantage  arising  from  deafness, 
and  if  all  deaf  children  were  of  this  type  the  teacher's 
task  would  be  many  times  lightened. 

When  left  without  language  and  education,  how- 
ever, only  the  most  gifted  in  ability  and  temperament 
can  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  life  with  any 
semblance  of  cheerfulness  or  pleasure.  The  condition 
of  the  average  or  less  gifted  among  the  deaf,  when  left 
without  education,  is  vividly  portrayed  by  Dr.  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter,  whose  forty  years  of  labor  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf  in  Pennsylvania  qualifies  him  to  speak 
wTith  authority.    He  says: 

"The  minds  of  these  undeveloped  deaf  are  almost  blanks,  and  they 
move  through  life  enveloped  in  such  profound  ignorance,  darkness, 
and  disability  that  they  have  little  part  or  inheritance  in  the  birthright 
of  their  hearing  fellows.  They  pass  helpless  before  us;  knowing  no 
law  except  the  demands  of  appetite  and  passion,  having  no  aspirations 
higher  than  the  mere  animal  gratification  of  their  physical  needs,  and 
surrounded  by  joys  which  they  can  neither  partake  of  nor  comprehend, 
they  can  only  wonder  at  the  seemingly  impassable  barrier  which  sepa- 
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rates  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Without  development  or  culti- 
vation, if  their  faculties  do  not  ripen  into  knavery,  their  minds  must 
ever  remain  barren  wastes  whence  every  incentive  to  duty  is  withheld, 
every  earthly  consolation  denied,  and  every  hope  of  a  hereafter  totally 
obscured." 

Both  of  these  pictures  may  seem  to  be  overdrawn, 
and  while  they  do  represent  extremes,  the  first  stands 
for  what  every  normal  deaf  child  should  be  able  to  do ; 
but  such  cases  as  that  pictured  by  Dr.  Crouter  are  cer- 
tainly not  unknown  at  the  present  time,  although  with 
present  school  advantages  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  rare,  and  with  compulsory  education  for  the  deaf 
they  would,  within  another  generation,  become  but 
a  memory  of  the  past. 

In  view  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  deaf  at  the 

present  time,  it  seems  almost  incredible  they  should 

have  been  considered  absolutely  incapable  of  education 

till  within  comparatively  modern  times.    This  unjust 

prejudice  was  only  overcome  through  the  persistent 

effort  of  successive  generations  of  devoted  teachers; 

but  the  fact  that  deafness,  when  unaccompanied  by 

other  disability  or  complication,  is  no  serious  barrier 

to  intellectual  achievement,  is  now  pretty  generally 

recognized.     As  a  result  of  the  more  scientific  study, 

during  recent  years,  of  pathologic  as  well  as  the  general 

physical   and   psychic   conditions   among   children,    a 

number  of   typical   groups,   with   distinctly   different 

educational  needs,  are  now  recognized  within  the  class 

popularly  known  as  deaf. 

The  normal  congenital  type  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  is  the  least  serious  problem.  With  a  child  of  this 
type,  the  difficulty  of  the  educational  process  depends 
upon  the  age  at  which  he  is  given  language.  A  little 
deaf  child  is  able  to  acquire  language,  the  universal 
medium  of  communication  among  men,  through  use, 
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while  still  in  the  imitative  stage,  if  the  process  is  begun 
as  soon  as  deafness  is  discovered,  which  is  generally  at 
about  the  age  of  two  years.  Evfen  this  is  later  than  the 
hearing  babe  begins  unconsciously  to  get  command 
of  his  mother  tongue,  but  that  the  deaf  child  does  not 
more  frequently  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  lan- 
guage even  at  this  age  is  easily  explained.  Before  deaf- 
ness is  discovered  in  a  babe,  every  member  of  his 
family  habitually  speaks  to  him,  knowing  very  well, 
although  they  may  never  stop  to  think  of  it,  that,  to 
begin  with,  the  babe  does  not  understand  a  word.  But 
believing  that  he  hears,  they  continue  to  use  speech 
with  him  incessantly.  But  when  once  the  fact  of  deaf- 
ness is  established,  every  one  suddenly  ceases  talking 
to  him  "because  he  does  not  understand ;"  and  the  deaf 
babe  who  might  learn  to  understand  speech  through 
seeing  it  constantly  used  is  thereby  deprived  of  this 
opportunity.  The  longer  speech  and  language  getting 
is  delayed  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  child,  the  more  serious 
is  the  loss  in  intellectual  quickening,  and  the  more  arti- 
ficial becomes  the  process  of  .securing  it. 

If,  instead  of  talking  less  or  none  to  the  babe  found 
to  be  deaf,  the  opposite  course  be  pursued,  if  every  one 
interested  in  him  seeks  opportunities  to  speak  to  him 
more  often  even,  if  possible,  than  to  the  hearing  babe, 
more  simply  at  first  but  never  in  "baby  talk,"  and 
always  very  plainly  but  never  exaggerating  the  speech 
positions  of  the  mouth,  he  will  slowly  and  surely  come 
to  understand  language  in  definite  words  and  sponta- 
neously though  gradually  make  an  effort  to  express 
himself  by  trying  to  imitate  the  speech  of  those  about 
him.  Even  to  the  child  with  perfect  hearing,  however, 
speech  presents  many  mechanical  difficulties,  and  can- 
not be  acquired  by  the  deaf  child  by  simply  imitating 
its  visible  movements.     The  deaf  child  at  this  stage, 
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therefore,  requires  the  services  of  an  expert  teacher  of 
speech;  with  this  point  reached,  the  basis  of  an  educa- 
tion is  well  under  way. 

The  deaf  child,  however,  in  most  cases,  enters  school 
with  nothing  but  his  native  possibilities.  In  this  con- 
dition even  the  brightest  must  spend  much  time  in 
laboring  to  acquire  his  mother  tongue,  which  he  might 
have  accomplished  much  more  naturally  and  easily 
during  his  earlier  years.  The  time  so  lost  at  the  begin- 
ning must  be  made  up  a  hundred  fold  later  on. 

The  child  totally  deaf  from  birth,  and  working  under 
added  disabilities  besides,  such  as  weak  sight  or  blind- 
ness in  one  eye  (as  is  not  uncommon),  or  having  any 
other  special  defect,  or  lacking  in  mental  power,  is  at  a 
distinct  additional  disadvantage  and  can  only  make 
progress  at  a  relatively  slower  pace.  Every  child  of 
this  type  should  certainly  be  given  a  chance  to  learn 
all  he  is  able  to,  and  he  can  do  more  if  surrounded  by 
conditions  that  fit  his  special  need.  For  this  reason 
careful  classification  of  deaf  children  is  of  prime  import- 
ance. 

One  group  of  deaf  children  generally  misunderstood 
by  relatives  and  friends  is  made  up  of  those  not  entirely 
deaf  but  with  only  fragmentary  hearing,  either  from 
birth  or  as  a  result  of  disease.  Popular  belief  to  the 
contrary,  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  so- 
called  "deaf-mutes"  are  really  totally  deaf,  the  amount 
of  hearing  varying  in  different  cases,  from  the  slightest 
perception  of  very  loud  sounds  to  an  amount  that  is 
almost  or  quite  enough  for  the  acquirement  of  language, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  insure  an  education  under  the 
usual  conditions  that  surround  the  hearing  child. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Crouter  of  Pennsylvania  says: 
"Fully  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
possess  some  degree  of  hearing. ' '    He  further  says :    "  A 
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slight  degree  of  deafness  which  would  not  greatly  incon- 
venience an  adult  seriously  hampers  the  development 
of  the  growing  brain  of  a  child,  interfering  as  it  does 
with  the  frequency  of  the  stimulations  upon  which  the 
development  of  the  nerves  of  association  absolutely 
depend  and  without  which  the  mechanism  of  speech, 
however  perfect,  must  remain  inoperative.' '  Many 
eminent  physicians  at  the  present  time  are  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  utilization  of  undeveloped  or  unused  hearing 
power  among  the  deaf.  DeRossi  of  New  York  and 
James  Kerr  Love  of  Edinburg  are  credited  with  the 
following  strong  statements  on  this  point:  "Total 
deafness  is  not  common  among  so-called  deaf-mutes, 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  being  entirely 
deaf;"  and  "Hearing  for  speech  is  quite  common 
among  them,  existing  in  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven 
per  cent." 

Although  special  exercises  for  the  development  of 
partial  hearing  were  recommended  by  physicians  more 
than  sixty-five  years  ago,  little  attention  was  given  the 
matter  in  schools  for  the  deaf  till  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Previous  to  this  period,  all  children  too  deaf 
to  get  an  education  in  schools  for  the  hearing  had  been 
taught  together  as  if  totally  deaf.  The  introduction  of 
the  audiphone  into  the  schools  about  this  time  created 
much  interest  and  led  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
hearing  power  of  pupils  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  the 
country  over,  with  the  result  that  special  classes  were 
in  some  cases  formed  and  teachers  employed  whose 
entire  time  was  given  to  the  training  of  partial  hearing. 
The  increased  interest  in  this  matter  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  various  other  instruments  to  augment  the  hear- 
ing and  to-day  a  great  variety  of  hearing  tubes,  arti- 
ficial ear-drums,  and  electrical  instruments  are  on  the 
market.     Many  of  these  when  first  introduced  were 
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unwisely  heralded  by  over  enthusiastic  or  partially 
informed  persons  as  a  universal  cure-all  for  deafness, 
these  exaggerated  statements  leading  to  disappointment 
and  engendering  in  the  minds  of  many  a  distrust  of  all 
hearing  devices.  The  results  from  special  aural  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  were  never  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  one  school  after  another,  with  one  hearing  device 
or  another,  has  continued  the  work,  Chicago  being  for 
several  >rears  the  center  of  extensive  and  valuable  experi- 
ments with  electrical  hearing  devices. 

In  very  few  cases  have  the  earlier  expectations  regard- 
ing the  value  of  developed  hearing  been  fully  realized, 
but  as  a  result  of  all  this  experimentation  it  is  now  quite 
generally  recognized  that  many  so-called  deaf  children 
have  some  degree  of  hearing ;  that  considerable  hearing 
power  may  exist  without  manifesting  itself  in  any  useful 
way;    that  where  the  slightest  hearing  power  exists 
it  should  receive  training;  that  training  partial  hearing 
in  a  deaf  child,  like  all  educational  processes,  has  a  basis 
in  physiological  growth  in  the  brain,  sudden  results 
being  therefore  impossible,   the   development  of  the 
brain  center  for  heard  words  being  possible  only  as  a 
result  of  a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions  of  heard 
words ;  that  a  very  little  appreciable  hearing  power  has 
a  distinct  value  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  since 
through  it  more  pleasant  and  better  modulated  voices 
may  be  secured;  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
deaf  child  having  some  appreciable  hearing  power  wrill 
with  careful  training  be  able  to  acquire  better  speech 
and  language,  and  an  education  in  a  shorter  time, 
than  is  possible  for  the  child  born  totally  deaf.    The 
truth  is,  however,  that  other  things  are  rarely  equal, 
and  the  deaf  child  who  has  some  hearing  so  often  has 
some  other  counterbalancing  disability  that,  as  a  class, 
the  partially  deaf  do  not  so  far  outdistance  the  totally 
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deaf  as  one  might  be  led  to  expect.  In  our  own  individ- 
ual experience,  many  of  our  most  conspicuous  successes 
have  happened  to  be  among  the  totally  deaf. 

Another  group  among  the  deaf  whose  education 
presents  an  unusual  problem  comprises  the  children 
who  lose  hearing  from  sickness  after  having  learned  to 
speak.  When  this  occurs  in  children  under  eight  years 
of  age,  a  complete  loss  of  speech  is  not  uncommon  and 
can  only  be  prevented  by  promptly  providing  speech 
instruction  for  the  child. 

If  all  such  children  who  have  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  have  made  some  progress  in  getting  an  educa- 
tion, immediately  upon  recovery  from  the  illness  which 
caused  deafness  were  taught  speech  reading,  which  is 
the  ability  to  understand  spoken  language  by  watching 
speech  movements  on  the  face  of  the  speaker,  their 
speech  could  be  preserved  and  they  could,  in  many  cases, 
re-enter  school  with  a  minimum  of  handicap  and  com- 
plete their  education  with  their  hearing  companions* 
This  rarely  occurs,  however,  owfing  to  the  fact  that 
frequently  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  family  of  the 
child  know  the  tremendous  advantage  of  speech-reading 
in  such  a  case,  nor  where  nor  how  it  may  be  obtained. 
The  sadness  which  they  associate  with  the  immediate 
case  of  deafness  which  they  knowr,  makes  it  difficult  for 
friends  and  family  to  believe  that  any  good  thing  can. 
come  from  association  with  other  deaf  children  or  that 
any  help  can  be  gotten  from  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and 
they  therefore  allow  the  child  to  struggle  along  among 
hearing  classmates  and  companions  without  speech- 
reading,  and  understanding  little  of  what  is  going  on. 
Such  a  one,  gradually  becoming  embittered  toward  life* 
and  more  and  more  miserable,  finally  turns  in  despair 
to  a  school  for  the  deaf  for  help.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, whatever  school  he  may  enter,  be  it  institutioa 
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or  day-school,  and  using  either  speech  or  the  hand 
language,  he  is  for  a  considerable  time  a  misfit  and 
will  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  conditions 
which  would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary  had  he 
been  given  speech-reading  as  soon  as  he  became  deaf. 
Besides  the  valuable  time  which  children  of  this  type 
have  lost,  they  have  usually  lost  something  in  accuracy 
of  speech  and  voice  control,  have  suffered  in  disposition, 
and  may  also  have  suffered  a  considerable  loss  in  mental 
acuity  as  a  direct  result  of  the  disease.  Although  having 
had  perfect  speech  and  language,  they  do  not  always 
find  school  work  easier  than  the  deaf  born  or  make  a 
greater  success  in  life  than  they. 

But  whether  deaf  from  birth  or  disease,  whether 
having  speech  and  language  before  becoming  deaf  or 
acquiring  them  afterwards,  whether  having  some  hear- 
ing or  none,  the  deaf  are  everywhere  proving  their 
ability  to  profit  by  educational  opportunities.     Deaf 
graduates  of  universities  and  technical  schools  are  now 
not  at  all  uncommon  and  are  filling  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  rank 
and  file  of  the  graduates  of  our  state  and  day  schools, 
who  do  not  pursue  higher  study,  enter  the  trades  and 
become  skilled  workmen  or  engage  in  various  kinds  of 
business  enterprises  and  become  self-reliant  and  self- 
supporting  citizens.     Even  those  who  are  unable  to 
complete  an  elementary  education,  either  from  lack  of 
ability  or  lack  of  early  opportunity,  and  who  leave 
school  from  the  lower  grades  to  go  to  work,  are  as  a 
rule  industrious  and  law-abiding,  a  deaf  mendicant  or 
criminal  from  among  those  who  have  attended  school 
being  the  rare  exception,  although  hearing  tramps  have 
been  known  to  simulate  deafness  in  order  to  wrork  upon 
the  sympathy    of   almsgivers.     Among    the    entirely 
uneducated    and   untrained    deaf    the    percentage   of 
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paupeis  is  very  large,  but  this  only  emphasizes  the 
beneficence  of  the  work  being  done  for  the  deaf  and 
points  to  the  necessity  of  making  their  education  uni- 
versal and  compulsory. 

Under  present  conditions,  many  of  the  deaf  become 
expert  craftsmen  and  rise  to  positions  of  authority  in 
their  chosen  calling.  There  are  deaf  printers,  chemists, 
deaf  foremen  in  factories,  deaf  directors  of  more  or 
less  intricate  commercial  enterprises,  deaf  inventors, 
artists,  engravers,  sculptors,  architects,  contractors, 
lawyers,  bankers,  etc.  Indeed  few  occupations  are  now 
closed  to  the  deaf  except  as  they  are  also  closed  to  the 
hearing  man  who  lacks  the  intelligence  or  education 
necessary  for  success  in  that  particular  line  of  work. 

Hearing  men,  in  choosing  a  calling,  must  find  them- 
selves  debarred  from  certain  perhaps  very  desir&ble 
occupations  by  reason  of  attributes  which  they  lack 
(or  indeed  of  others  which  they  possess) ,  owing  to  possi- 
ble differences  in  native  ability,  temperament,  power 
of  initiative,  energy,  training,  or  general  preparedness 
but  the  wise  man,  instead  of  wasting  time  over  the 
things  he  cannot  do,  gets  about  doing  something  that  is 
within  his  power.  Now  the  few  occupations  which  deaf- 
ness makes  physically  impossible  need  not  and  do  not 
trouble  the  deaf  man  who  is  prepared  for  life,  that  is, 
who  has  language  and  a  good  education,  for  there  are  a 
host  of  callings  to  which  he  can  turn  his  hand  success- 
fully. Even  the  deaf  man  Of  very  mediocre  intellectual 
ability,  if  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  although 
limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  occupations,  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  [finding  some  means  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood.  But  training  he  must  have,  and  because  the 
classes  in  school  must  be  small,  because  he  must  be 
laboriously  taught  many  things  that  the  hearing  child 
lepras  without  conscious  effort  on  his  own  part  and  with- 
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out  expense  to  any  one,  the  education  of  a  deaf  child 
means  much  more  effort,  greater  time,  more  direct 
teaching,  and  therefore  additional  expense. 

In  this  country,  the  responsibility  for  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  a  deaf  child  rests  jointly 
upon  the  community  and  the  parents  of  the  child.    At 
the  present  time  one  or  more  public  boarding  schools 
for  the  deaf  are  maintained  at  public  expense  in  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  in  certain  states  day- 
schools  for  the  deaf  are  also  in  operation  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  public  school  system.    The  boarding  schools 
of  state  institutions  were  a  necessity  in  the  years  of 
scattered  homes  and  poor  facilities  for  transportation, 
and  they  are  yet  and  probably  always  will  remain  an 
important  factor  in  the  educational  schemes  of  the 
State.    But  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  day-schools 
during  the  past  twelve  years  marks  a  change,  and  indi- 
cates  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  have 
their  deaf  children  live  at  home  and  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  community  to  foster  that  desire  by 
establishing  day-schools.     Since  the  institution  must 
provide  a  home  with  all  that  it  stands  for  in  the  way  of 
lodging,  board,  laundry,  industrial  training,  and  com- 
panionship for  out-of-sehool  hours,  in  addition  to  the 
distinctly  educational  work  of  a  school,  the  expense 
must  necessarily  be  greater  than  in  a  day-school  as  at 
present  conducted,  but  just  how  much  greater  varies 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.     .     .     .* 

If  the  original  investment  in  the  plant  and  the  interest 
thereon  were  added  to  the  yearly  per  capita  expense 

•Here  follows  a  paragraph  giving  an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
expense  of  residential  and  day  schools,  taken  from  a  paper  by  Miss 
Mabel  Ellery  Adams,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Boston  last  summer.  As  that  paper  was  published 
in  full  in  the  Annals  of  last  September  (lv,  385-392),  the  paragraph 
quoted  from  it  is  omitted  here. — E.  A.  F. 
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for  maintenance  in  the  institution,  the  margin  in  favor 
of  the  day-school  as  an  economical  plan  would  be  still 
greater.  However,  economy  is  not  in  all  cases  a  true 
measure  of  success.  A  good  teacher  of  the  deaf  will  of 
course  get  some  good  results  under  adverse  conditions, 
but  the  same  teacher,  if  given  an  ample  supply  of  para- 
phernalia to  illustrate  and  illuminate  her  work,  wrill 
secure  results  a  hundred  fold  to  the  advantage  of  her 
pupils.  In  addition  to  efficient  teachers  and  liberal 
equipment,  all  classes  should  be  well  graded  and  lo- 
cated in  permanent  centers.  Each  center  should  be 
provided  with  material  for  general  construction  work 
for  the  younger  children,  with  corrective  gymnastics, 
auricular  and  rhythmic  training,  and  with  art,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  other  lines  of  work 
needed  for  their  all-round  development. 

In  the  initial  stage  of  the  day-school  movement,  it 
was  enough  that  schools  were  established  enabling 
parents  to  keep  their  deaf  children  at  home,  but  these 
simple  conditions  could  not  be  permanently  satisfac- 
tory. On  the  necessity  for  increased  efficiency  in  our 
schools  for  the  deaf,  Miss  Adams  says:  "It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  earn  a  living;  the  deaf,  as  well 
as  the  hearing,  must  augment  their  efficiency  in  order 
to  live  at  all ;  and  the  very  best  gift  which  a  public 
school  can  give  its  pupils  is  a  definite  vocational  train- 
ing." This  is  not  possible  in  all  schools  at  the  present 
time,  but  with  the  training  which  can  be  given  in  prop- 
erly equipped  public  day-schools,  deaf  children  who 
remain  in  school  can  be,  according  to  individual  ability 
and  inclination,  prepared  for  higher  study  or  to  enter 
the  industrial  world.  For  the  latter,  and  for  those 
who  must  leave  school  upon  reaching  the  wrorking  age, 
without  having  completed  the  regular  school  course, 
continuation     schools    should    be    maintained.    Still 
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further  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  day-schools, 
classes  might  well  be  formed  in  the  night  schools,  offer 
ing  both  academic  and  industrial  subjects,  and  also 
elasses  in  speech-reading  for  adults  who  are  becoming 
deaf  and  for  whom  no  provision  is  at  present  made 
except  under  private  instruction. 

In  all  these  public  school  classes  for  the  deaf,  we 
should  be  able  to  break  awav  from  traditions,  to  elim- 
inate  what  was  once  deemed  essential  if  now  outgrown, 
and  to  add  whatever  is  found  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  for  experiences  that  cannot,  under  present 
social  and  economic  conditions,  be  gained  in  the  homes. 
Toward  this  end,  let  all  parents,  teachers,  and  friends 
of  the  deaf  unite  in  effort,  remembering,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  that  in  this  country  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  deaf  rests  jointly 
upon  the  community  and  the  parents  of  the  child ;  and 
that  the  results  to  the  child  in  each  individual  case 
depend  upon  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion of  the  community,  the  home,  and  the  school. 

The  part  of  true  economy  as  well  as  broad  philan- 
thropy is  surely  to  provide  liberally  for  the  education 
and  training  of  deaf  children  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  rise  above  their  affliction  and,  instead  of  remaining 
helpless,  become  producers  and  so  share  in  lifting  the 
burdens  of  the  world. 

MARY  McCOWEX, 
of  the  Deaf  Oral  Department,  Chicago  Normal  School. 

Chicago.  Illinou. 


THE  DEAF  IN  DENMARK. 

The  Revue  Beige  for  December,  1910,  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  I.  Landrain  on  "The  Education  of 
Deaf-Mutes  in  Denmark/ '  from  which  we  glean  the 
following  information  concerning  the  provision  which 
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Denmark  makes  for  the  instruction  not  only  of  deaf 
children  but  also  of  the  adult  deaf. 

The  law  of  the  land  requires  pastors  and  physicians 
to  send  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  statistics 
not  only  concerning  deaf  children  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  school  age,  but  also  concerning  the  adult 
deaf,  giving  their  age,  occupation,  and  manner  of  life. 
The  Government  thus  has  exact  information  concerning 
their  instruction,  social  needs,  heredity,  etc. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  all,  beginning  at  eight 
years  of  age  and  continuing  for  eight  years. 

The  admirable  system  of  classification  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Denmark  was  described 
in  the  Annalsy  lii,  114-116,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

The  teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  generally 
chosen  from  among  the  best  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools.  They  must  have  a  teacher's  certificate  or  & 
University  degree.  As  they  receive  a  salary  about 
one-third  higher  than  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  com- 
mon  schools,  they  are  superior  to  the  average  in  intellect 
and  attainments.  After  twenty-nine  years'  service 
they  retire  with  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of  their 
salary.  They  are  specially  trained  for  the  work  with 
the  deaf  at  the  institutions  where  they  are  to  teach. 
Every  year  some  of  them  are  sent  to  visit  the  schools 
of  other  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  at  Copenhagen  there 
is  a  Course  in  Defects  of  Speech  for  Adults.  This  course 
is  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  school  and  medical 
specialists  from  outside.  A  hundred  pupils  took  this 
course  last  year. 

Connected  with  the  school  at  Fredericia  there  is  a> 
Course  in  Lip-reading  for  Adults,  continuing  eight 
months.  About  a  dozen  pupils  take  this  course  every 
year. 
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Other  establishments  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult 
deaf  are: 

The  Agriculture  School  near  Xyborg,  with  a  farm  of 
twentv-one  acres.  The  course  covers  two  vears.  Farm 
tillage,  gardening,  arboriculture,  bookkeeping,  physics, 
chemistry,  etc.,  are  taught.  There  is  a  charge  of  sixty 
dollars  a  year,  but  most  of  the  pupils  have  scholarships. 
The  Course  for  Adults  given  every  summer  at  the 
Fredericia  School.  The  instruction  is  imparted  by  the 
teachers  of  this  and  other  Danish  schools.  The  persons 
attending  have  their  board  and  lodging  in  the  Insti- 
tution. The  course  is  given  for  males  and  females  in 
alternate  years. 

Lectures  to  the  Deaf  delivered  in  the  principal  cities 
several  times  during  the  >Tear  under  the  auspices  of 
a  society  founded  in  1893  and  subsidized  by  the 
Government. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  Deaf  Women  at  Copenhagen, 
established  by  a  private  society.     Laundrying  is  the 
chief  industry.    About  seventy  deaf  women  find  occu- 
pation in  this  Home,  forty  of  them  lodging  in-  the 
building.    Connected  with  it  there  is  a  department  for 
aged  and  infirm  deaf  women  unable  to  earn  their  living. 
The  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Deaf  at  Copenhagen. 
Last  year  eighty-seven  deaf-mutes  were  provided  with 
work  by  this  Bureau. 

The  Union  of  the  Deaf  founded  in  1886  and  containing 
807  members,  of  whom  603  are  deaf.  This  society, 
which  enjoys  the  favor  of  the  public  and  receives  many 
considerable  donations  and  legacies,  has  established 
a  Home  for  the  A  ged  Deaf. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  America  does  more  for 
the  deaf  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  it 
appears  from  the  above  statement  that  Denmark  does 
some  things  that  we  do  not.      In  America  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  adult  deaf  are  happily  such  that  they  do 
not  need  assistance  to  the  same  extent  as  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  we  can  certainly  learn  from 
Denmark  in  the  matters  of  compulsory  education  and 
of  scientific  classification.  As  Dr.  Kerr  Love  of  Glas- 
gow said,  "The  ideal  system  of  education  for  the  deaf 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  Danish  classification 
with  American  thoroughness/ ' 

E.  A.  F. 


EXPERIENCES  AS  AN  INTERPRETER. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  interpreter  under  the  new 
dispensation?  When  the  sign  language  shall  have  been 
consigned  to  (and  permanently  confined  in)  that  limbo 
wherein  are  gathered  the  odds  and  ends  of  outgrown 
methods,  means,  and  processes,  the  sometime  more  or 
less  useful  interpreter  will  be  in  position  to  exclaim,  with 
the  Moor  of  Venice,  "Othello's  occupation's  gone!" 
Before  this  day,  lamented  or  hailed  with  acclaim,  shall 
have  come,  might  it  not  be  well  for  representatives  of 
the  departing  official  to  make  some  record  of  personal 
experiences  characteristic  of  the  old  regime? 

Under  the  manual  method  of  instructing  the  deaf, 
no  teacher  could  advance  verv  far  in  his  career  without 
being  called  on,  in  some  capacity,  to  act  as  an  interpreter. 
Usually  it  was  some  visiting  relative  of  a  small  boy  or 
girl,  recently  admitted  as  a  pupil,  said  relative  desiring 
to  convey  greetings  to  the  youngster  and  calling  upon 
the  teacher  to  act  as  an  animated  bulletin-board,  so  to 
speak.  This  field  of  usefulness  has  not  even  yet  been 
altogether  closed.  Not  a  great  many  days  ago,  in  fact, 
I  had  just  such  an  experience.  A  lady  called,  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  requested  an  interview  with  a  small 
boy  who  had  entered  school  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
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She  explained  that  she  had  never  seen  him,  but  had 
promised  the  mother  to  call  and  inquire  into  his  con- 
dition and  progress.  When  the  lad  appeared,  and  after 
the  preliminary  hand-shaking  was  over,  she  broke  out : 
"Just  tell  him,  please,  that  I  saw  his  Aunt  Maria  only 
last  week,  and  she  wanted  to  be  remembered  to  him." 
It  was  necessary  to  tell  her  that  if  the  boy  cherished 
memories  of  Aunt  Maria  at  all,  it  certainly  was  not 
under  that  label;    if  she  had  any  distinguishing  and 
noticeable  characteristic,  such  as  a  blind  eye  or  a  nose 
on  the  bias,  it  would  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  recall  her 
image  to  his  memory,  but  the  mere  name  would  mean 
nothing,  as  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  he 
could  realize  that  Aunt  Maria  really  had  a  name  at  all. 
Fortunately  the  lady  was  reasonable — more  reasonable 
than  I  have  been  in  treating  the  episode  with  levity — 
for  she  said,  sadly  and  truly,  "It  is  pathetic,  isn't  it?"* 
If  I  had  any  experiences  in  interpreting  early  in  my 
career,  they  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  left  no 
impression  on  my  memory ;  but  after  I  had  been  teach- 
ing for  six  or  seven  years,  I  was  called  on  to  officiate 
in  this  capacity  at  a  trial,  and  that  experience  has  not 
been  forgotten.    The  chief  witnesses  at  this  trial  were 
two  deaf  sisters,  of  a  low  grade  of  intelligence,  and  the 
lawyers  certainly  made  me  weary  of  my  task.     Any 
one  who  has  ever  attended  court  must  have  noted  the 
propensity  of  lawyers  to  employ  language  as  Talleyrand 
or  some  other  cynic  has  said  it  was  man's  purpose  to  do 
in  first  inventing  it,  viz.,  to  conceal  the  speaker's  mean- 
ing.   I  once  charged  a  lawyer  (out  of  court)  with  this 
manifest  disposition  to  befog  things.    He  replied: 

"If  a  witness  is  testifying  falsely,  it  is  the  attorney's 
business  to  tangle  him  up  and  make  him  contradict 
himself.  If  he  is  telling  the  truth,  and  sticks  to  it,  as  he 
has  sworn  to  do,  he  cannot  be  made  to  contradict  himself. 
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But  no  matter  which  class  the  witness  is  really  in,  the 
lawyer  of  the  opposite  side,  in  cross-examining  him,  owes 
it  to  his  client  to  treat  that  witness  as  if  he  were  testify- 
ing falsely. " 

This  may  be  good  legal  doctrine,  but  it  makes  "hard 
sledding"  for  the  unhappy  interpreter.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tell  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  that  in  putting  a  question 
to  a  deaf-mute  of  small  mental  caliber,  the  most  satis- 
factory plan  to  follow  is  first  to  make  a  statement  and 
then  inquire  if  it  is  true.  But  this  places  the  form  of 
inquiry  at  once  in  that  category  of  inquiries  abhorred 
of  the  judicial  mind,  "leading  'questions. "  For  instance 
the  lawyer  may  ask:  "Did  this  man  or  did  he  not  open 
the  trunk  while  you  were  in  the  room?  "  Now  probably 
the  only  way  this  can  be  put  so  that  the  witness  will 
understand  it,  is  in  this  form:  "You  in  room — man  opea 
trunk— true?" 

Another  difficulty,  of  similar  nature,  appears  in  the 
stock  question,  "Where  were  you  at  this  time?"  The 
interpreter,  in  the  case  of  such  witnesses  as  are  men- 
ioned  above  (one  of  them  in  this  instance  being  but 
little  better  than  an  idiot) — the  interpreter,  I  say,  is 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  locating  the  witness  in  imag- 
inary places  and  asking,  "Were  you  there?"  Such 
forms  are,  manifestly,  of  leading  character,  and  if  the 
interpreter  permits  the  fact  to  be  known,  there  is  imme- 
diate and  vociferous  protest,  and  the  judge  "instructs" 
the  sign-maker  to  "put  the  question  plainly." 

During  the  days  through  which  this  trial  lengthened 
out,  there  were  enough  of  these  experiences  to  make  me 
wish  I  was  back  in  my  schoolroom  where  I  could  ask 
questions  in  my  own  way,  however  weary  I  might 
become  of  the  imperfect  answers. 

While  teaching  in  the  Philadelphia  school,  I  was  once 
invited  to  act  as  "official  interpreter"  at  one  of  the  con- 
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ventions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  Deaf. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  where  the  convention  was  held 
made  an  address  and  other  hearing  persons  of  note  were 
present.    No  doubt  many  of  these  had  something  to  say 
and  I  put  their  remarks  into  signs,  I  suppose,  but  if  so, 
they  talked  intelligible  English  and  caused  no  mental 
anguish  to  the  interpreter.     The  experience  that  im- 
presses the  occasion  most  deeply  on  my  mind,  however, 
occurred  at  the  opening  session.    One  of  the  deaf  clergy- 
men present  was  called  on  to  open  the  proceedings  with 
prayer.    He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  cultured  deaf- 
mutes  in  America  or  the  world,  but  I  am  revealing  no 
secret  when  I  say  that  his  signs,  even  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, "were  difficult  to  read,  and  when  he  assumed 
the  more  formal  delivery  of  an  invocation,  his  gestures 
were  simply  impossible,  so  far  as  I  wras  concerned.    I 
am  unable  to  say  just  what  the  difficulty  was.    The 
signs  were  clear  and  well  made,  taken  one  by  one,  but, 
for  some  reason,  I  was  never  able  to  see  any  continuity 
or  relation  of  parts  in  what  he  was  saying.    I  could  not 
tell  when  he  was  beginning  nor  when  he  was  concluding 
any  statement.    The  President  of  the  Convention,  not- 
ing my  masterly  inactivity  during  the  prayer,  intimated 
in  an  aside  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  reversible  in  my 
office,  now  talking  in  signs  and   anon  exercising  my 
powers  of  speech.    I  could,  of  course,  have  made  some 
sort  of  pretense  at  putting  the  petition  into  English,  but 
even  if  I  had  not  been  deterred  from  this  by  any  feeling 
of  regard  for  the  proprieties,  I  should  have  felt  some 
doubts  for  fear  there  might  be  others  present  familiar 
with  the  two  languages  and  thus  capable  of  noting  the 
remarkable  lapses  that  were  certain  to  appear  in  my 
rendition.    That  was  the  longest  prayer  or  address  of 
any  kind  I  ever  saw  made  in  the  sign  language.    I  finally 
succeeded  in  quieting  the  Presidents  asides  by  a  severe 
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frown  and  a  firm  shake  of  the  head.  I  suspect  he  got 
the  idea  that  I  had  conscientious  scruples  of  some  pecu- 
liar brand;  at  any  rate  he  finally  subsided,  much  to  my 
relief. 

Just  at  this  point,  I  want  to  digress  long  enough  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet.  He  was  the  most 
wonderful  interpreter  I  ever  saw,  and  especially  did  he 
excel  in  this  most  difficult  task  of  translating  from  signs 
into  English.  I  have  seen  him  stand  at  one  side  of  the 
platform  in  a  convention,  watching  an  address  in  signs, 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  translating  into  English, 
and  I  would  think  he  had  lost  the  thread  of  the  sign- 
maker's  thought,  for  he  would  not  seem  to  be  observing 
intently  at  all,  and  I  would  sometimes  wonder  if,  in 
momentary  abstraction,  he  had  forgotten  that  the 
audience  was  awaiting  his  translation;  but  presently 
he  would  begin  and  would  give  such  a  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  argument  as  to  fill  me  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  I  have  never  seen  his  equal  in  this  respect. 
The  words  seemed  to  flow  from  him  without  any  mental 
effort  at  all,  and  to  be  the  most  perfect  translation  pos- 
sible. 

If  there  are  occasions  when  difficulties  in  the  way 
impress  themselves  on  the  memory,  no  less  are  there 
occasions  remembered  for  the  very  opposite  reason. 
I  was  once  asked  to  interpret  the  address  of  a  bishop  to 
a  number  of  deaf-mutes  who  had  just  been  confirmed. 
I  looked  forward  to  the  event  with  somewhat  of  trepida- 
tion. As  men  rise  to  honors  and  dignities  they  some- 
times leave  their  common  sense  behind.  I  was  fearful 
that  I  might  strike  some  pompous  and  pragmatical 
churchman,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  his  high  rank, 
and  prone  to  sesquipedalia  verba.  I  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed. The  bishop,  before  beginning  his  remarks, 
turned  courteously  to  me  to  see  if  I  was  ready  for  my 
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part,  and  then  in  earnest  and  simple  language  he 
addressed  the  young  communicants  before  him.  It 
was  that  kind  of  language  that  seems  to  fall  naturally 
into  signs,  and  what  I  had  dreaded  as  a  tiresome  task 
I  remember  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  my  expe- 
riences as  an  interpreter.  One  feature  that  made  it 
especially  easy  for  me  was  the  fact  that  the  speaker 
paid  no  attention  to  me  after  he  once  began  talking. 
I  don't  knowr  how  it  is  with  others,  but  if  I  feel  that  a 
speaker  is  trying  to  accommodate  his  style  of  speech 
to  suit  me,  it  acts  as  a  clog  upon  my  sign-making.  I 
prefer  that  he  simply  proceed  in  his  accustomed  fashion 
and  pay  no  attention  to  me.  This  is  not  saying,  of 
course,  that  the  factor  of  style  and  speed  do  not  cut 
any  figure  in  the  matter,  quite  the  contrary.  I  prefer 
a  speaker  wrho  is  lucid  and  reasonably  deliberate  in  his 
utterance.  But  if  he  is  not  so  naturally,  he  only  makes  a 
bad  matter  worse  when  he  pauses  every  few  moments 
and  watches  me  to  see  if  I  have  " caught  up"  (and 
' 'caught  on").    It  is  distracting. 

Speaking  of  the  question  of  speed,  there  is  surely  no 
place  where  it  is  more  out  of  place  than  at  a  funeral. 
Yet  I  have  had  the  misfortune,  more  times  than  I  can 
count,  to  attempt  translating  the  dignified  language  of 
the  burial  service  at  lightning  speed.  Nowhere  is  the 
interpreter  placed  in  a  more  unpleasant  predicament. 
Theservice rathergains in  dignity  andstateliness,  I  think, 
when  translated  into  signs,  if  done  "decently  and  in 
order,"  but  the  rapid  utterance  of  some  preachers 
places  the  sign-maker  in  no  enviable  light.  I  have 
usually  adopted  the  expedient  of  omitting  the  more 
complicated  constructions  and  of  interlarding  as  much 
spelling  as  possible.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  there 
were  added  complications.  The  young  man  whose 
body  we  were  about  to  bury  was  the  son  of  deaf-mute 
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parents,  and  at  their  request  I  had  gone  to  the  church 
to  interpret  the  service.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
some  fraternal  orders  and  many  members  of  these  orders 
were  in  attendance,  beside  not  a  few  other  hearing  per- 
sons. When  I  arrived  at  the  church  there  were  possi- 
bly a  hundred  persons  assembled.  I  found  no  one  who 
knew  of  the  part  I  was  to  take,  and  not  even  the  min- 
ister was  there  to  make  any  explanation.  There  were 
certainly  many  present,  I  felt  sure,  who  were  not  aware 
that  young  man  had  deaf-mute  relatives.  It  was  in  a 
city  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  even 
the  state  school  for  the  deaf  was  not  located  there. 
It  was  an  awkward  situation.  I  took  my  station  near 
the  door  and  when  I  saw  the  minister,  whom  I  knew  only 
by  sight,  I  went  up  to  him  and  made  a  hasty  explana- 
tion. I  was  not  sure  that  he  understood  the  situation 
exactly,  and  he  certainly  did  nothing  to  make  my  task 
any  easier,  for  he  at  once  led  the  procession  into  the 
church,  reciting  the  service  in  a  rapid  and  perfunctory 
manner  and  leaving  me  to  shift  for  myself.  By  this 
arrangement  I  was  cut  off  entirely  from  the  view  of  the 
parents  by  the  pall-bearers,  and  even  when  all  had 
become  seated  and  the  minister  had  resumed  the  ser- 
vice from  the  pulpit,  I  was  not  in  any  suitable  position 
or  frame  of  mind  for  my  part.  To  add  to  my  discom- 
fiture, the  speaker  was,  as  I  say,  very  rapid  in  his  utter- 
ance, being  famous  for  outdistancing  the  reporters  in 
their  attempts  to  report  him  stenographically.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  fairly  galloped  through  the  ser- 
vice on  this  occasion,  leaving  me  at  least  a  lap  behind 
at  the  end  of  every  paragraph. 

On  the  way  to  the  cemetery  I  was  in  a  hack  with 
three  of  the  members  of  the  fraternal  orders  mentioned, 
and  I  took  early  occasion  to  explain  the  reason  of  my 
performance.    One  of  the  men  remarked,  "Well,  I  am 
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a  member  of  several  orders,  but  I  couldn't  for  the  life 
of  me  figure  out  what  kind  of  a  ritual  that  was  that  you 
were  putting  up.  I'm  glad  you  explained."  No  doubt 
there  were  others  present  who  were  equally  puzzled. 

Since  display  is  more  properly  a  part  of  a  marriage 
ceremony  than  it  is  of  a  burial  service,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  interpreter  is  more  generally  in  evi- 
dence at  the  former  function.  He  is,  of  course,  utterly 
needless  there,  except  for  purposes  of  display,  and  if 
the  officiating  clergyman  is  of  the  " greased  lightning" 
variety,  the  display  is  not  exactly  in  the  nature  of  an 
improvement.  When  the  minister  speaks  with  reason- 
able deliberation  and  the  sign-maker  is  efficient,  the 
ceremony  loses  nothing  and  may  indeed  be  made  very 
impressive.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  however,  at  times 
to  run  in  double  harness  with  a  performer  who  was 
apparently  in  mad  haste  to  get  to  the  wedding-feast. 
In  such  extremity,  I,  for  my  part,  have  usually  lost 
whatever  appetite  (and  thirst,  except  for  gore)  I  may 
have  had  earlier  in  the  evening.  The  last  time  I  was 
asked  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  at  a  wedding,  I  recalled 
in  time  that  the  preacher  who  would  probably  perform 
the  ceremony  had  given  me  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  year  or  two  before.  So  I  craftily  suggested  to 
the  young  couple  that  they  have  the  questions  of  the 
minister  typewritten,  or  let  him  point  them  out  in  the 
regular  printed  form,  and  that  they  then  express  their 
assent  by  a  nod.  Of  course  I  signified  my  willingness 
to  lend  a  hand  if  they  still  preferred  to  have  an  inter- 
preter, but  to  my  relief  they  decided  to  use  the  printed 
form  as  suggested. 

Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  Mis;  but  it 
requires  a  pretty  sturdy  imagination  to  picture  the 
time  when  the  sign-language  shall  have  faded  from  the 
memory  of  man.    Should  such  a  time  ever  come,  we 
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may  fancy  Macaulay's  overworked  New  Zealander 
hastening  across  the  American  continent  to  keep  his 
long-standing  engagement  at  the  site  of  London  Bridge 
and  stumbling  on  some  mysterious  stereotype  plates 
amid  ruins  at  a  place  once  known  as  Council  Bluffs. 
We  can  imagine  him  puzzling  his  learned  cranium  to 
decipher  their  meaning.  In  the  effulgence  of  his  erudi- 
tion he  may  be  misled  into  torturing  Mr.  Long's  inno- 
cent and  useful  gestures  and  genuflexions  into  a  message 
of  defiance,  hurled  by  some  chieftain  at  his  foe  in  the 
rude  hieroglyphics  of  a  barbarous  past. 

WM.  A.  CALDWELL, 

Instructor  in  the  California  Institution, 

Berkeley,  California. 


AID  TO  STUDENTS  IN  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE. 

[There  has  been  some  discussion  recently  in  the  school  papers  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  granting  pecuniary  aid  to  students  in  Gallau- 
det College.  The  following  letter,  which  Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  a  graduate 
of  the  College  and  a  successful  architect  residing  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
addressed  to  the  legislature  of  that  state  three  years  ago,  give  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  way  the  reasons  why  such  aid  is  proper  and  desirable. 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  Hanson's  appeal  was  successful;  the  appropriation 
was  made  as  he  suggested  and  it  has  been  continued  regularly  ever 
since.    No  objection  has  been  made  to  it  at  any  time. — E.  A.  F.) 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  of  the   State   of   Washington,    Olympia, 
Wash. 
Gentlemen:    In  behalf  of  the  deaf  of  this  state  I 
request  that  provision  be  made  to  enable  those  deaf 
who  have  the  ability  and  desire,  but  not  the  means, 
to  take  a  college  course  at  Gallaudet  College,  Wash, 
ington,  D.  C. 

Gallaudet  College  is   the  only  institution  for  the 
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higher  education  of  the  deaf  in  existence.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Government.  Students  who 
have  the  means  are  required  to  pay;  others  are  pro- 
vided for  free.  Each  state  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
limited  number  of  free  students.  Board  and  tuition 
are  free.  Students  pay  for  books,  materials,  and  their 
personal  expenses. 

Four  students  from  this  state  have  thus  far  attended 
the  College.  Two  graduated  last  year.  One  will 
graduate  next  summer,  leaving  only  one  until  addi- 
tional students  qualify  for  the  College,  and  this  one 
may  be  compelled  to  stop  for  lack  of  means,  in  which 
case  the  state  would  not  be  represented  at  all  at  the 
College. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  and  heavy  expense  for 
traveling,  students  from  this  state  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  attending  the  College.  To  overcome  this 
I  ask  that  an  allowance  of  $150.00  a  year  be  granted 
to  each  student  from  this  state  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance; the  money  to  be  included  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Vancouver,  to  be 
expended  by  the  Board  of  Control,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  the  above  School.  While 
there  are  only  two  students  now  at  college,  provision 
should  be  made  for  at  least  three.  If  that  many  do 
not  qualify,  the  money  for  them  would  not  be  expended, 
the  expenditure  to  be  limited  to  $150.00  a  year  for 
each  student.  This  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  railway 
fare  to  and  from  Washington. 

Several  states  are  now  making  such  provision  for 
their  deaf  students,  notably  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Minnesota.  In  asking  this  I  am  only  asking  that 
the  deaf  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  hearing 
in  the  matter  of  higher  education.  The  State  University 
and  Normal  Schools  are  supported  by  the  state  and 
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are  free  to  young  men  and  women,  ljut  the  deaf  by 
reason  of  their  deafness  can  not  profit  by  them  to 
advantage.  High  schools  are  provided  in  every  city 
where  the  hearing  boys  and  girls  can  obtain  advanced 
instruction;  but  here  again  for  the  same  reason  the 
deaf  are  shut  out. 

The  deaf  citizens  of  the  state  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  University  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. It  is  only  fair  that  they  should  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  such  benefits  for  themselves. 

A  few  years  ago  the  State  School  at  Vancouver  found 
means  to  assist  students  to  go  to  college.  But  two 
years  ago  the  Board  of  Control  refused  to  give  such 
assistance  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  appropria- 
tion made  for  the  purpose. 

An-  outlay  for  higher  education  is  not  an  expense; 
it  is  an  investment.  A  deaf  man  with  a  college  train- 
ing has  an  earning  capacity  of  at  least  $300.00  a  year 
more  than  he  would  have  without  such  training.  In 
other  words  he  is  worth  that  much  more  to  the  com- 
munity. Suppose  he  works  on  the  average  forty  years. 
At  $300.00  a  year  this  makes  $12,000.00  as  the  value 
of  his  college  training.  An  expenditure  of  $150.00  a 
year  for  five  years  is  $750.00,  the  cost  to  the  state  of  his 
college  training.  $12,000.00  less  $750.00  is  $11,250.00, 
the  net  profit  to  the  state  on  the  investment  of  $750.00. 
A  pretty  good  investment,  is  it  not? 

The  first  young  man  from  this  state  to  graduate 
from  the  College  is  now  head  teacher  in  a  school  for 
the  deaf  in  a  neighboring  state.  The  ink  on  his  sheep- 
skin was  hardly  dry  before  his  services  were  in  demand 
at  a  good  price.    A  college  education  pays. 

An  education  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  deaf 
than  to  the  hearing.  A  hearing  man  with  little  school- 
ing can  nevertheless  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  information 
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by  mingling  with  his  fellow  men,  listening  to  lectures, 
public  addresses,  etc.  A  deaf  man  gets  very  little 
except  what  is  taught  him  directly,  or  what  he  can 
learn  through  his  own  efforts. 

There  is  another  important  consideration  in  favor 
of  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf.  Those  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  higher  education  mingle  more  or 
less  with  those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  and 
by  their  example  and  association  exert  considerable 
influence  toward  the  uplifting  of  the  latter.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  meetings  of  clubs  and  associations 
of  the  deaf,  and  the  indirect  value  of  higher  education 
in  this  direction  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

There  are  some  two  hundred  deaf  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  only  four  with  college  training  at 
this  time  living  in  the  state. 

Beside  the  state  universities,  etc.,  there  are  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  supported  by  private 
gifts  open  to  the  hearing,  such  as  Leland  Stanford 
University,  Armour  Institute,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  institutions  supported  by  denomina- 
tional and  religious  bodies.  Gallaudet  College  is  the 
only  practicable  place  for  the  deaf. 

From  my  own  experience  as  well  as  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  deaf,  I  know  that  the  deaf  capable  of 
profiting  by  higher  education  as  a  rule  come  from  poor 
families,  which  are  unable  to  pay  any  more  for  the 
education  of  their  deaf  than  for  their  hearing  children. 
Of  the  one  hundred  students  attending  Gallaudet 
College  scarcely  half  a  dozen  are  pay  students.  The 
amount  asked  from  the  state  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  to 
the  deaf  it  frequently  makes  all  the  difference  between 
the  possibility  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
higher  education. 
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In  asking  for  this  allowance  for  the  deaf,  I  do  not 
do  so  because  it  would  benefit  me  personally  in  any- 
way. I  ask  it  in  behalf  of  the  students  now  at  college 
and  those  who  may  go  there  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
ask  it  as  a  charity.  I  simply  ask  that  the  deaf  of  this 
state  be  given  wrhat  is  justly  due  them. 
Respectfully, 

OLOF  HANSON. 
Seattle,  February  9,  1907. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.* 

Early  in  the  year  1856  a  man  came  to  Washington 
from  New  York  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  brought  with  htm  four  boys  and  a 
girl,  all  deaf-mutes,  who  were  legally  indentured  to  him. 
He  hired  a  house  on  G  Street,  beyond  the  War  Depart- 
ment, secured  the  attendance  of  a  few  deaf  and  blind 
children  belonging  to  the  District,  and  began  soliciting 
aid  from  benevolent  people  in  the  city,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall. 

Mr.  Kendall  became  much  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  offered,  early  in  the  year  1857,  to  give  a 
house  and  two  acres  of  ground,  near  his  residence  at 
Kendall  Green,  for  the  occupancy  of  the  school.  He 
secured  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  16,  1857,  incorporating  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  and  granting  an  allowance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition 

*Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  January 
31,  1911. 
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of  each  child  received  in  the  Institution  from  the 
District.  This  act  named  as  corporators  Byron  Sunder- 
land, James  C.  McGuire,  David  A.  Hall,  George  W. 
Kiggs,  William  H.  Edes,  Judson  Mitchell,  Amos 
Kendall,  and  William  Stickney,  all  well-known  citizens. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  preparing  to  install  the  new  school 
in  the  house  he  had  given  it,  when  facts  were  laid  before 
him  showing  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  school  was 
utterly  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  that  he  had  been 
maltreating  the  children  under  his  care  in  a  flagrant 
manner.  Mr.  Kendall  promptly  withdrew  his  support 
from  the  school,  and  brought  suit  before  the  Orphan's 
Court  to  secure  possession  of  the  five  indentured  chil- 
dren. The'Court  appointed  him  the  guardian  of  these 
children,  and  he  at  once  took  charge  of  them.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall ^then^sought;  the 'assistance  of  the  heads  of  several 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  east,  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  competent  superintendent  for  the  District  school. 
He  was  soon  in  correspondence  with  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  who  was  then  a  teacher  in  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

On  Mr.  Kendall's  invitation  I  came  to  Washington 
in  April,  1857,  to  confer  with  him  as  to  taking  charge 
of  the  new  school.  I  was  then  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  had  some  misgivings  as  to  my  ability 
to  undertake  the  organization  of  the  school;  but  Mr. 
Kendall,  after  quite  a  full  conference,  was  disposed  to 
favor    my    appointment. 

I  had  at  that  time  in  my  mind  the  purpose  to  bring 
about,  somewhere,  the  establishment  of  a  college  for 
the  deaf;  and  I  unfolded  my  plans  to  Mr.  Kendall  and 
asked  if  he  and  his  Board  would  look  with  favor  on 
an  effort  to  expand  the  District  school  to  a  college,  and 
would  allow  me  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Congress  in  the 
undertaking.     He  was  quite  ready  to  ask  his  Directors 
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to  approve  my  plans,  and  it  was  soon  determined  that 
I  should  assume  charge  of  the  Institution  in  May. 

My  mother,  who  was  a  deaf-mute,  was  appointed 
matron  of  the  Institution. 

The  house  donated  by  Mr.  Kendall  was  found  to  be 
too  small  for  the  school,  and  an  adjoining  house  and  lot, 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  Stickney,  were  rented.  In 
these  two  buildings  the  school  was  opened  toward  the 
end  of  May,  1857. 

Mrs.  Maria  M.  Eddy  was  appointed  instructor  of  the 
blind,  and  Mr.  James  Denison  instructor  of  the  deaf. 
Mr.  Denison  was  of  the  same  age  as  myself,  but  our 
immaturity  was  well  balanced  by  the  maturity  of  the 
ladies,  each  of  whom  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  first 
year  was  eighteen,  twelve  deaf-mutes  and  six  blind. 

The  amount  allowed  by  Congress  for  the  maintenance 
and  tuition  of  its  beneficiaries  was  found  to  be  quite 
inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  and  a 
successful  appeal  was  made  for  an  additional  allowance 
of  $3,000  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  first  purchase  I  made  of  any  consequence  was 
a  horse;  a  handsome  creature,  quite  speedy,  repre- 
sented to  be  ten  years  old.  I  considered  I  had  done 
well  to  secure  so  fine  an  animal  for  $160.  My  dismay 
can  be  imagined  when  a  few  weeks  later,  as  I  was 
driving  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a  gentleman  stopped 
me  to  say  a  kind  word  for  the  horse,  and  said  he  had 
owned  him  some  years  before;  that  he  had  been  on  the 
race  track  in  Louisiana  and  that  he  was  twenty  years 
old.  I  expected,  of  course,  that  my  new  purchase 
would  soon  be  of  no  value;  but  I  was  happily  disap- 
pointed, for  he  lived  to  serve  acceptably  thirteen  years, 
and  then,  when  turned  out  to  grass  at  thirty-three, 
died  gracefully  and  was  buried  in  the  forest  of  Kendall 
Green. 
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During  the  second  year  of  the  school's  existence  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  and  the  buildings  became 
crowded.  Mr.  Kendall,  unwilling  to  see  the  school 
lack  anything  which  he  could  supply,  generously 
offered  to  erect  such  a  structure  as  was  needed,  to  be 
built  on  the  lot  he  had  given.  I  prepared  plans  for  a 
suitable  house,  and  without  calling  in  any  architect 
these  plans  were  submitted  to  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Kendall's,  an  experienced  builder  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chas.  F.  Wood,  who  said  he  could  build  the  house  for 
a  sum  he  named,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
dollars.  "Go  ahead  and  put  up  the  building,"  said 
Mr.  Kendall,  no  contract  being  signed  nor  specifica- 
tions submitted.  This  was  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
autumn,  when  school  was  opened,  the  new  building  was 
finished  and  occupied,  and  it  forms  to-day  a  part  of 
the  permanent  structures  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  year  1860  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  made 
provision  for  the  education  of  some  of  its  deaf-mute 
children  in  the  Columbia  Institution,  and  several  were 
admitted.  This  arrangement  continued  for  several 
years,  until  a  state  school  was  established  at  Frederick. 

During  the  year  1860  it  was  discovered  that  an 
organization  was  in  existence,  under  the  name  of 
"Washington's  Manual  Labor  School  and  Male  Orphan 
Asylum  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  which 
had  as  its  object  the  industrial  training  of  boys;  but 
which  had  never  gone  into  operation  owing  to  a  lack 
of  funds.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1842, 
and  raised  some  money  by  the  publication  of  a  fac- 
simile of  General  Washington's  accounts  of  his  expenses 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  My  grandfather,  Peter 
W.  Gallaudet,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Washington, 
had  much  to  do  with  this  effort.  A  fund  of  about 
$4,000  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society 
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in  1860,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  proposed  to 
take  over  this  fund,  and  to  use  its  income  to  aid  in 
giving  industrial  training  to  its  pupils.  This  proposal 
was  acceptable  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Washington's 
Manual  Labor  School ;  Congress  passed  an  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  funds  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
institution.  The  fund  so  transferred  has  been  held 
unimpaired  by  the  Columbia  Institution  and  its  income 
used  as  provided  for  by  law. 

In  March,  1862,  Congress  appropriated  $9,000  for 
additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  Institution,  which  were 
completed  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

During  the  year  1864  several  events  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Institution  occurred. 

First,  Congress  was  asked  to  authorize  the  Institu- 
tion to  confer  collegiate  degrees,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  its  managers  were  ready  to  organize  a  department 
in  which  to  give  collegiate  training.  Senator  Grimes, 
of  Iowa,  introduced  a  bill  giving  the  powers  asked  for, 
and  secured  its  consideration  in  the  Senate.  Some 
opposition  was  made,  based  on  a  doubt  as  to  the 
capability  of  deaf-mutes  to  master  collegiate  studies, 
but  the  measure  found  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
champion  in  Senator  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  after 
whose  speech  the  bill  passed  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  and  it  went  through  the  House  without  objection. 

At  the  same  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation 
of  $26,000  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  thirteen  acres 
of  land,  adjoining  the  premises  of  the  Institution.  On 
this  land  were  several  houses,  one  of  which  was  suitable 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  proposed  collegiate 
department. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  action  of  Congress 
in  providing  for  a  National  College  for  the  Deaf  was 
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taken  at  a  time  when  the  burdens  of  war  were  pressing 
heavily  upon  the  Government.  And  it  is  an  incident 
of  more  than  usual  interest  that  on  the  day  when  the 
S26,000  appropriated  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Insti- 
tution were  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  all  communi- 
cation, either  by  rail  or  telegraph,  between  the  capital 
and  the  country  was  cut  off  by  the  operations  of  the 
Civil  War. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1864,  the  College  for  the  Deaf 
was  publicly  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  On  this  occasion  the 
writer  of  this  paper  was  installed  as  President  of  the 
Corporation.  His  elevation  to  this  office  was  at  the 
instance  of  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  who  had  been  Presi- 
dent since  the  incorporation  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Kendall  delivered  an  address;  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  represented  by  Hon.  James  W. 
Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  then  a  professor  in 
Dartmouth  College,  who  spoke  in  warm  approval  of 
the  College;  an  address  was  made  by  Laurent  Clerc, 
a  deaf-mute,  then  the  oldest  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  our 
country;  and  the  orator  of  the  day  was  John  Carlin, 
a  deaf-mute  artist  of  New  York,  who  had  written 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  college  for 
the  deaf. 

At  the  close  of  the  inauguration  exercises,  Mr.  Kendall 
addressed  Mr.  Carlin  as  follows: 

"John  Carlin:  For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  has  an  insti- 
tution for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  been  authorized  to 
confer  collegiate  degrees.  By  representations  to  the  Hoard  of  Directors, 
they  were  satisfied  that  by  your  varied  attainments,  notwithstanding 
the  deprivation  of  hearing,  you  are  a  proper  subject  for  the  first  exercise 
of  this  power  conferred  upon  them  by  Congress.  Their  decision  has 
been  justified  by  the  ability  and  earnestness  with  which  you  have  this 
day  presented  the  claims  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  our  country  to  a  higher 
grade  of  education. 
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"While  we  bestow  on  you  this  deserved  honor,  we  hope  thereby  to 
induce  other  deaf-mutes  to  emulate  your  example,  and  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  attainments  now  available  in  existing  institutions.  And  what* 
ever  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  do,  you  may  be  assured,  sir,  we  will  not 
fail  to  do,  to  realize  for  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  misfortune  all  the 
blessings  invoked  for  them  in  your  address  this  day. 

"I  am  happy,  sir,  in  being  the  instrument  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  conferring  upon  you  this  honor,  and  handing  you  an  appropriate 
diploma." 

The  degree  conferred  was  that  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In   September  following   the  inauguration   of  the 
College  its  doors  were  opened  to  students. 
The  report  of  the  Institution  for  that  year  says : 

"Four  pupils  from  our  own  elementary  department  have  entered 
upon  an  advanced  course  of  preparatory  study,  also  two  graduates  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  while  a  graduate  of  the  high  class  in  the 
New  York  Institution  and  a  graduate  of  the  high  class  at  Hartford, 
having  completed  at  those  institutions  a  satisfactory  course  of  prepara- 
tory study,  have  been  regularly  admitted  to  the  collegiate  department. 

"The  two  latter  students  have  been  engaged  as  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary classes,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  our  own  institution.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  have  been  received  from  deaf-mutes  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland." 

The  second  year  of  the  College  there  were  thirteen 
students  in  attendance,  and  Congress  appropriated 
$39,000  for  additions  to  the  buildings. 

In  the  year  1866  the  services  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead,  the  eminent  landscape  gardener  and  archi- 
tect, were  called  in  to  advise  as  to  the  permanent 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  plans  were  prepared  by  his  firm,  Olmstead, 
Vaux  and  Withers,  of  New  York,  which  have  been 
closely  followed  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Institution. 

In  February,  1865,  Congress  passed  an  Act  relieving 
the  Columbia  Institution  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  blind  children,  and  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  such  children,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Maryland 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore.  Seven  children 
were  transferred  to  that  school,  and  the  words,  "and 
the  Blind' '  were  stricken  from  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Columbia  Institution. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  College  a  number  of  benevo- 
lent gentlemen  provided  free  scholarships,  which  were 
given  such  students  as  were  unable  to  pay  for  their 
board  and  tuition. 

In  1867,  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations had  secured  liberal  action  from  Congress  for 
the  College,  applied  for  the  free  admission  of  a  young 
constituent  of  his,  who  had  recently  become  totally 
deaf.  On  being  told  that  all  the  free  scholarships  were 
assigned,  and  that  there  was  no  law  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  the  young  man  in  whom  he  was  interested,  Mr. 
Stevens  declared,  with  more  emphasis  than  elegance, 
"that  there  should  be  such  a  law."  Accordingly,  when 
the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Institution 
was  under  consideration,  a  proviso  was  added  authoriz- 
ing the  free  admission  of  ten  deaf-mutes  from  any  of 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Stevens's  constituent  was  admitted  on  one  of  these 
scholarships,  and  made  a  very  creditable  record  as  a 
student.* 

During  the  year  1867  the  Directors  of  the  Institution 
took  important  action  in  regard  to  methods  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf.  Learning  of  the  establishment  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  of  schools  in  which  the  teaching 
of  speech  was  to  be  made  a  prominent  feature,  the 
Board  authorized  and  directed  the  President  of  the 
Institution  to  visit  Europe  and  make  a  careful  exami- 


•  

*This  student  was  John  W.  Scott,  for  many  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion a  teacher  in  the  Mississippi  Institution. 
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nation  of  the  leading  schools  for  the  deaf  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  giving  special  attention  to  such  as  employed 
the  oral  method.  The  President  was  absent  for  six 
months  and  visited  more  than  forty  schools.  He  made 
an  extended  report  of  his  investigations,  and  recom- 
mended "That  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading 
be  entered  upon  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible;  that  all 
pupils  in  our  primary  department  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  engaging  in  this,  until  it  plainly  appears 
that  success  is  unlikely  to  crown  their  efforts;  that 
with  those  who  evince  facility  in  oral  exercises  instruc- 
tion shall  be  continued  during  their  entire  residence 
in  the  Institution."  These  recommendations  were 
approved  and  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  following  year  the  Directors  authorized  the 
President  to  invite  the  heads  of  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  our  country  to  meet  in  Washington,  to  confer 
on  subjects  of  interest  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  The  hospitalities  of  the  Institution  were  extended 
to  them,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  seventeen  Principals 
assembled  at  Kendall  Green,  and  continued  in  session 
five  days.  Many  important  matters  were  discussed, 
and  unanimous  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  methods 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  quite  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  writer  of  this 
paper  in  his  European  report: 

u  Re  solved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide 
adequate  means  for  imparting  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-read- 
ing to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage  with  profit  in  exer- 
cises of  this  nature. 

"Resolved,  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi- 
mutes  and  semi-deaf  children  every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving 
any  power  of  articulate  speech  they  may  possess,  it  is  not  profitable, 
except  in  promising  cases,  discovered  after  fair  experiment,  to  carry 
congenital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articulation." 
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The  Conference  of  Principals,  first  called  together 
by  the  Columbia  Institution,  has  met  from  time  to 
time  and  now  exists  as  an  active  organization,  having 
as  its  official  organ  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1868,  Congress  passed  a  special 
Act  relating  to  the  Columbia  Institution,  containing 
several  important  provisions. 

First,  adding  three  members  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, one  a  Senator  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  two  members  of  the  House  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

Second,  repealing  the  provision  in  the  organic  act 
of  the  Institution  which  authorized  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  the  care  of  each 
pupil. 

Third,  increasing  the  number  of  free  scholarships  in 
the  college  from  ten  to  twenty-five. 

Fourth,  appropriating  $48,000  for  continuing  the 
work  on  the  buildings  of  the  Institution. 

This  very  favorable  action  of  Congress  was  secured  in 
spite  of  very  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
then  acting  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburn,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Washburn  aimed  to  cut  off  all  support  of  the 
College  on  the  ground  that  the  higher  education  of  the 
deaf  was  a  useless  extravagance,  and  of  little  use  to 
them.  Mr.  Washburn's  opposition  was  overcome, 
chiefly  by  the  friendly  aid  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  then 
too  feeble  to  take  much  active  part  in  legislation,  but 
who  was  brought  in  on  a  chair  on  one  occasion  to  aid 
the  College  for  the  Deaf,  and  Rufus  P.  Spalding,  of 
Ohio,  who  ranked  next  to  Mr.  Washburn  on  the  Appro- 
priation Committee. 

Mr.  Washburn  lived  to  know  that  a  nephew  had 
entered  the  college  he  tried  to  destroy,  and  that  he  was 
making  a  brilliant  record  as  a  student. 
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Mr.  Washburn,  on  retiring  from  Congress,  when  he 
became  Minister  to  France,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  suc- 
cessor as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Henry  L.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Dawes  would  spare  no 
efforts  to  cut  off  the  support  of  Congress  from  the  Col- 
lege for  the  Deaf.  But  Mr.  Dawes  did  not  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Washburn  in  this  matter.  He  secured  a 
handsome  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the  main 
central  building  of  the  Institution,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  College  in  and  out  of  Congress  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Kendall  died  in  1869,  and  soon  after  his  death  his 
executors  offered  for  sale  his  estate  known  as  Kendall 
Green,  comprising  eighty-one  acres  of  land,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  premises  of  the  Columbia  Institution  on  two 
sides.  After  careful  consideration,  and  with  the 
approval  of  Hon.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Directors  decided  to  buy  Kendall  Green, 
at  the  price  of  $85,000,  though  they  had  only  $5,000  in 
hand  toward  paying  for  the  property.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  President  of  the  Institution,  having 
the  assistance  of  a  friendly  letter  from  President  Grant, 
secured  subscriptions  from  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia, 
Hartford,  and  Boston,  amounting  to  $10,000,  and  in  1872 
Congress  was  appealed  to  successfully  for  an  appropria- 
tion  of  $70,000  to  clear  off  this  indebtedness. 

In  1871,  the  main  central  building  of  the  Institution, 
containing  the  chapel  and  refectories,  was  completed 
and  dedicated  with  public  exercises,  over  which  Presi- 
dent Grant  presided,  and  at  which  he  made  a  character- 
istically short  speech.  Addresses  were  made  by  Senator 
Edmunds  of  Vermont,  General  Garfield  of  Ohio,  and 
Governor  Jewell  of  Connecticut,  who  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Grant's  cabinet. 
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General  Garfield,  after  referring  to  the  courage  of 
the  Government  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War 
in  building  the  Pacific  Railway,  in  continuing  the  work 
on  the  Capitol,  and  in  providing  for  agricultural  col- 
leges all  over  the  country,  said : 

"And  then,  turning  to  this  spot  where  these  silent 
children  were  making  what  many  regarded  as  a  foolish 
experiment,  the  same  Congress  took  half  a  million  of 
dollars  from  the  public  Treasury  and  devoted  it  to 
this  work.  I  hailed  it  as  a  nobler  expression  of  the 
faith  and  virtue  of  the  American  people,  and  of  the 
statesmanship  of  their  representatives,  than  I  had  ever 
before  witnessed." 

In  1871  Congress  increased  the  number  of  free 
scholarships  in  the  College  from  twenty-five  to  forty; 
and  at  this  time  twenty-three  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  represented  in  the  College. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  Congress 
made  several  appropriations  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  College  dormitory,  which  was  completed  in  1877. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  1878,  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  incorporation  of  the  Institution,  a  house- 
wrarming  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held 
in  the  new  building,  at  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  ex-officio  Patron  of  the  Institution,  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  were  present.  Vice-President  Wheeler, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  was  also  a  guest, 
with  a  number  of  others  representing  the  official  life 
of  Washington.  Mrs.  Hayes  inaugurated  the  building 
by  lighting  a  fire  in  one  of  the  professors'  rooms. 

During  the  summer  of  1880,  the  Institution  was 
represented  at  a  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
held  in  Milan  by  its  President  and  Mr.  James  Denison, 
the  Principal  of  the  Primary  Department.  This  Con- 
gress took  decided  action  in  favor  of  the  pure  oral 
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method,  with  which  the  representatives  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  were  not  in  sympathy. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  public  anniversary  of  the 
College  in  May,  1881,  President  Garfield  was  present 
and  made  a  short  address,  from  which  an  interesting 
quotation  may  be  made: 

"During  these  many  years  of  public  service  I  have  loved  to  look  ujxm 
this  as  a  neutral  ground,  where  from  all  our  political  bickerings  and 
differences  we  come  under  the  white  flag  of  truce  that  should  be  raised 
over  every  schoolhouse  and  college  in  the  land.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  differences  of  party  opinion  we  have  worked 
together  in  trying  to  make  this  institution  worthy  of  our  capital  and 
our  people.  1  am  glad  to  believe  that  this  progress  will  be  unimpeded 
by  any  changes  that  may  happen  at  the  capital,  and  unchanged  by 
any  vicissitudes  that  may  happen  to  t he  count ry.'' 

After  the  exercises  in  the  Chapel  on  Presentation 
Day,  President  Garfield  attended  a  social  gathering  of 
the  officers  and  friends  of  the  College,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  was  the  only  social  function  outside  of 
the  White  House  at  which  he  wras  present  while  filling 
the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country. 

General  Garfield's  support  of  the  College  in  Congress 
had  been  so  constant  and  so  effective  that  its  alumni 
and  friends  determined  to  place  a  fitting  memorial  of 
him  in  the  College  Chapel.  Sufficient  funds  were  raised 
to  secure  a  marble  bust  of  the  martyred  President  from 
the  hand  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  Daniel  Chester 
French,  and  the  memorial  was  unveiled  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  on  Presentation  Day,  1883. 

In  1881  a  fine  gymnasium  building  was  completed 
out  of  appropriations  from  Congress  in  which  systemt- 
atic  physical  trainingcould  be  given  to  all  the  students 
of  the  College. 

In  1885  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  building  for  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institution,  and  this  was  completed  and 
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occupied  before  the  end  of  that  year.  In  consideration 
of  the  generous  benefactions  of  Hon.  Amos  Kendall, 
given  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
vision made  by  Congress  for  this  object  was  entirely 
insufficient,  it  was  thought  by  the  Directors  that  no 
more  appropriate  name  could  be  given  to  the  new 
building  than  "The  Kendall  School. "  This  name  was 
molded  in  terra  cotta  and  inserted  in  a  panel  over  the 
entrance  to  the  building  and  the  Primary  Department 
of  the  Institution  has  since  been  known  as  "The 
Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf.,, 

In  1886  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  a  labora- 
tory in  which  courses  in  chemistry  could  be  given. 
This  training  has  enabled  many  of  the  graduates  of 
the  College  to  become  practical  chemists,  opening  to 
them  an  important  field  of  remunerative  labor. 

In  1887  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  College.  Up  to  this  time  its  doors  had 
been  open  only  to  young  men.  Applications  for  the 
admission  of  young  women  had  been  made,  and  it 
was  urged  that  no  law  of  Congress  nor  any  regulation 
of  the  Directors  forbade  the  admission  of  women. 
It  was  further  argued  that  as  no  school  existed  in  the 
country  in  which  deaf  young  women  could  secure  a 
college  training,  the  National  College  at  Washington 
ought  to  be  open  to  them.  After  mature  consideration 
the  Directors  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  receiv- 
ing women.  The  President  of  the  Institution  gave  up 
the  greater  part  of  his  residence  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  new  department;  a  matron  was  installed  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1887  six  young  women,  representing  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Nebraska, 
and  Indiana  were  admitted  to  the  Introductory  Class 
of  the  College.    The  young  women  of  the  College  con- 
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tinued  to  occupy  the  President's  house  for  two  years, 
after  which  accommodations  were  arranged  for  them 
in  the  east  building  of  the  Institution.  The  experiment 
of  receiving  female  students  in  the  College  has  proved 
successful,  and  their  number  has  increased  to  forty  the 
past  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  an  interesting  event  occurred 
at  Kendall  Green.  For  several  years  the  deaf-mutes 
of  the  whole  country  had  been  raising  money  for  a 
memorial  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  the  founder 
of  deaf-mute  education  in  America,  to  be  placed  on 
the  grounds  of  the  College  at  Washington.  A  com- 
mission had  been  given  to  the  sculptor,  Daniel  C. 
French,  to  make  a  statue  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  and  the 
statue,  placed  in  front  of  the  College,  was  unveiled 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  26th  of  June,  1889. 
A  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  was 
held  in  Washington  at  that  time,  and  several  hundred 
deaf-mutes  were  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue. 
As  a  work  of  art  the  statue  is  considered  to  have  great 
merit;  in  fact  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  Mr.  French's 
finest  productions.  It  represents  Dr.  Gallaudet  as 
teaching  a  little  deaf  girl,  this  being  the  incident  in 
his  life  which  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  educating  the  deaf. 

During  the  year  1889  Congress  increased  the  number 
of  free  scholarships  in  the  College  from  forty  to  sixty 
and  at  the  same  time  enacted  that  those  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  scholarships  should  only  receive  free  tui- 
tion, while  heretofore  they  had  been  given  their  board, 
when  they  were  unable  to  pay  for  it.  Congress  was 
appealed  to  at  the  next  session  to  restore  this  privilege 
and  did  so  without  objection. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  a  son  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn, 
then   senator   from   Minnesota,   graduated   from   the 
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College  with  high  honor.  His  graduation  essay,  on 
"The  Mind  of  the  Spider,''  attracted  much  attention 
and  was  printed  in  a  school  reader  because  of  its 
literary  and  scientific  merit.  Young  Washburn  gave 
ample  proof  of  the  injustice  of  his  uncle's-  opposition 
to  the  College  twenty  years  earlier,  allusion  to  which 
has  been  made  in  this  paper.  He  has  attained  marked 
distinction  as  an  artist  in  New  York. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1890,  an  extended  state- 
ment was  published  of  the  various  occupations  engaged 
in  by  those  who  had  been  students  of  the  College. 
Some  points  from  this  account  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  this  paper.  A  large  number  of  teachers,  several 
principals  and  founders  of  schools;  foremen  of  daily 
newspapers;  assistant  postmaster  of  a  city;  clerk  to 
a  recorder  of  deeds ;  official  botanist  of  a  state ;  deputy 
recorder  of  deeds;  a  merchant  in  iron  and  steel  and 
authority  in  microscopy;  assistant  professors  in  the 
College ;  United  States  examiner  of  patents  and  attor- 
ney in  patent  law;  clerks  in  Federal  departments, 
custom  houses,  and  post  offices;  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  county  newspapers;  bank  clerks,  farmers, 
ranchmen,  and  fruit  growers;  missionaries  among  the 
deaf,  regularly  ordained  clergymen;  draughtsmen  and 
architects;    practical  chemists. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  a  new  department  of  the 
College  was  organized  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
a  limited  number  of  young  people  having  all  their 
faculties  to  be  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  to  furnish 
increased  facilities  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  speech  of  the  students  of  the  College. 
Six  young  men,  representing  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi, 
and  one  young*  woman  from  Massachusetts,  formed 
the  first   Normal  Class.     These  young  people  had  a 
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year's  careful  training  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
deaf,  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  speech  instruction 
with  the  students  of  the  College.  One  of  the  young 
men  took  a  position  in  the  College  Faculty,  all  the 
others  becalne  instructors  in  state  schools  for  the  deaf, 
and  one  was,  later,  made  Principal  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  The  Normal  Department 
has  been  continued  with  marked  success,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  large  number  of  valuable  instructors  to  the 
schools  of  the  country.  Several  are  now  principals  of 
schools. 

In  1894  a  petition  from  the  Alumni  of  the  College 
was  presented  to  the  Directors  asking  that  the  name 
of  the  College  be  changed.  It  was  suggested  that  no 
more  appropriate  name  could  be  given  to  the  College 
than  that  of  the  founder  of  deaf-mute  education  in 
America,  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  After  careful 
consideration  the  Directors  decided  unanimouslv  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Alumni,  and  give  the  name 
of  Gallaudet  to  the  College.  An  announcement  of 
this  change  was  made  at  the  anniversary  exercises  in 
May,  1894,  by  Dr.  Welling,  then  President  of  Colum- 
bian Universitv,  and  a  member  of  the  Board. 

In  1895  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  dormitorv  for  the  bovs  of  the  Kendall 
School.  Plans  for  this  building  were  made  by  Mr. 
Olof  Hanson  of  Minnesota,  a  graduate  of  the  College, 
who  had  become  a  successful  architect  in  his  native 
state,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  the  building 
was  completed  for  three  hundred  dollars  less  than  the 
estimated  cost. 

During  1S95  a  young  man  entered  the  Normal  Class 
whose  presence  excited  much  interest.  He  was  a  high- 
caste  Brahmin  from  India,  and  his  purpose  was,  after 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  educating  the 
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deaf,  to  establish  a  school  for  this  class  of  persons  in 
his  own  country.  At  the  anniversary  exercises  of  1896, 
the  young  Hindoo  made  an  address  which  so  interested 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Pauncefote,  who  was 
present,  that  he  did  what  he  said  in  advance  he  would 
not  do,  made  a  speech,  which  stands  on  the  record  as 
the  only  public  address  that  Lord  Pauncefote  made 
while  he  was  Ambassador.  The  young  Hindoo  has 
been  several  years  the  successful  principal  of  a  school 
for  the  deaf  in  Calcutta. 

In  the  summer  of  1896  the  hospitalities  of  the  Insti- 
tution were  extended  to  the  Alumni  of  the  College, 
and  a  large  number  were  in  attendance.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  valuable  testimonial  was  given  to  the  President 
of  the  College,  consisting  of  books  and  a  handsome  set 
of  furnishings  for  a  library  table. 

In  the  year  1897,  the  fortieth  of  the  existence  of 
the  Institution,  a  message  of  greeting  to  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  Europe  was  prepared  by  order  of  the 
Directors  and  signed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, including  President  McKinley,  cx-officio  the 
Patron  of  the  Institution.  The  President  of  the  Board 
was  authorized  to  proceed  to  Europe  and  present  the 
message  to  the  schools  in  that  part  of  the  world,  through 
the  departments  of  education  in  the  several  countries 
of  Europe.  The  President  took  advantage  of  this  trip 
to  meet,  in  a  number  of  prominent  cities,  with  edu- 
cated deaf-mutes,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  at  first 
hand  their  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  various 
methods  of  educating  the  deaf.  In  these  interviews 
it  was  made  clear  that  the  adult  deaf  of  Europe  with 
surprising  unanimity  were  in  favor  of  a  system  which 
combined  the  different  methods,  such  a  system  as  has 
been  made  use  of  in  the  Columbia  Institution  since 
1867,  and  which  is  now  employed  in  a  majority  of  the 
state  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
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In  the  year  1900  the  Institution  was  represented  by 
its  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  College 
at  a  Congress  held  at  Paris  in  the  interest  of  deaf-mute 
education.  These  representatives  presented  papers 
which  were  read  in  French  and  translated  into  other 
languages. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1900,  Congress  passed  an  Act 
increasing  the  number  of  free  scholarships  from  sixty 
tti  one  hundred.  During  that  year  189  pupils  and 
students  were  connected  with  the  Institution,  of  which 
134  were  in  the  College,  representing  31  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  Ireland,  and  55 
in  the  Kendall  School. 

In  1903  Congress  made  an  appropriation  providing 
for  additional  accommodations  for  officers  and  stu- 
dents, and  for  a  new  laundry.  In  the  following  year  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  a  central  heating  plant 
from  which  the  seven  buildings  of  the  Institution 
might  be  heated.  This  improvement  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  the  housing  of  the  Institution  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
building  which  serves  as  a  dormitory  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  College.  This  structure  was  built  piece- 
meal, is  far  from  being  fireproof,  and  is  crowded  with 
the  forty  young  ladies  who  occupy  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
Congress  will  in  the  near  future  provide  the  means 
for  a  new  dormitory. 

In  February  of  the  past  year  fire  broke  out  in  the 
men's  dormitory,  consuming  a  part  of  the  roof  and  the 
upper  story  of  the  building.  Very  fortunately  this 
accident  happened  when  the  occupants  were  at  dinner 
in  another  building,  and  no  loss  of  life  occurred.  With 
the  prompt  and  efficient  aid  of  the  Fire  Department, 
the  fire  was  confined  to  the  story  in  which  it  began, 
and  with  a  speedily  constructed  temporary  roof  the 
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building  was  in  condition  to  be  occupied,  so  that  there 
was  little  interference  with  the  operation  of  the  College. 
Congress  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  building,  and  this  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation. 

In  saying  the  final  word  in  the  history  of  the  Colum- 
bia Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  highest 
praise  must  be  given  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  its  continued  liberality  during  the  half- 
century  of  the  Institution.  By  a  special  act  Congress 
declared  that  the  Institution  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  charity.  This  action  is  in  accord  with  the  sentiment 
prevailing  in  our  country  that  the  education  of  the 
deaf  is  a  duty,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  general  public 
school  education. 

In  making  liberal  provision  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  deaf  of  the  country,  Congress  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  owing  to  their  physical  disability  the  deaf 
cannot  share  in  the  privileges  afforded  generally  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  so  it  is  no  more  than  an 
act  of  simple  justice  to  give  them  such  opportunities 
as  are  afforded  in  the  Collegiate  Department  of  the 
Columbia  Institution.  If  the  action  of  Congress  during 
fifty  and  more  years  can  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  future,  as  it  very  properly  may  be,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  so  long  as  deaf-mute  youth  capable  of 
profiting  by  collegiate  instruction  are  to  be  found  in 
our  country,  Congress  will  be  willing  to  maintain  a 
college  for  their  benefit. 

While  it  is  true  that  Congress  has  been  the  chief 
benefactor  of  the  Institution,  the  liberality  of  individuals 
in  the  early  days  must  not  be  forgotten.  And  among 
these,  the  name  of  Amos  Kendall  must  be  held  in 
most  grateful  remembrance.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the 
place  of  greatest  prominence  in  the  Chapel;  his  name 
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has  been  given  to  one  of  the  schools,  and  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  beautiful  domain  of  one  hundred 
acres  which  has  been  and  will  be  the  happy  home  of 
thousands  of  grateful  Alumni.  It  was  the  privilege 
of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  enjoy  an  intimate  and 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  Amos  Kendall  during 
the  first  twelve  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Columbia 
Institution.  To  his  youth  and  inexperience,  the  wise 
counsels  which  a  man  of  Mr.  Kendall's  age  and  ability 
could  give  were  of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  the  writer,  in  closing  this  history,  to  name  Amos 
Kendall  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Columbia  Institution. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
Emeritus  President  oj  Gallaudct  College, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  building  scheme  of  the  new  home  for  the  Okla- 
homa School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  cottage  plan.  Most  institutions  of 
this  kind  are  built  on  the  congregate  plan,  which  pro- 
vides one  great  building  for  the  care  of  the  children, 
with  perhaps  in  addition  a  school  building  or  an  indus- 
trial building.  The  cottage  plan  has  many  advantages. 
It  separates  the  children  according  to  ages,  makes  their 
living  more  homelike,  makes  supervision  easier,  and 
gives  better  air,  light,  and  ventilation.  In  case  of  fire, 
only  one  building,  if  any,  need  be  lost ;  and  as  the  build- 
ings are  only  two  stories  high,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  remove  the  children. 

Our  buildings  are  all  fireproof — reinforced  concrete 
and  brick.  The  face  brick  are  large,  cherry-colored 
vitrified  paving  blocks,  laid  in  white  mortar,  rodded  out 
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so  as  to  make  a  receding  joint.  The  whole  group  of 
buildings  are  plain,  substantial  structures,  built  for  use, 
and  almost  without  ornamentation.  Thev  will,  of 
course,  have  steam  heat,  telephones,  electric  lights, 
and  modern  sewerage.  The  buildings  front  south,  and 
are  located  on  a  sixty-acre  tract  adjoining  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Piatt  National  Park,  and  lying  just 
outside  the  eastern  limits  of  the  city  of  Sulphur,  which 


LANDSCAPE  PLAT  OF  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

donated  the  land  to  the  state.  Though  somewhat 
rough,  it  will  be  made  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
picturesque  spots  in  Oklahoma. 

The  landscape  plat  provides  for  seventeen  buildings, 
tastefully  located  on  a  crescent  or  semi-circle,  as  follows: 
A  school  building,  a  domestic  building  and  auditorium, 
six  cottages,  an  industrial  building,  a  gymnasium,  a  hos- 
pital, an  administration  building,  a  superintendent's  resi- 
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deuce,  a  power-house  and  laundry.  Of  these,  the  school 
building  costing  $42,000,  two  cottages  costing  $20,000 
each,  and  a  power-house  costing  $8,000,  are  now  approach- 
ing completion.  The  indications  are  that  the  present 
legislature  will  appropriate  835,000  for  a  domestic  build- 
ing and  auditorium,  $25,000  for  an  industrial  building, 
and  .¥40,000  for  two  more  cottages,  all  to  include  equip- 
ment. The  other  buildings  proposed  by  the  landscape 
plat  will  be  a  matter  for  future  consideration.     The 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OP  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

eight  buildings  named  are  the  most  important  of  the 
group,  and  will  enable  the  state  to  take  care  of  its  deaf 
children  in  a  most  satisfactory  way  for  several  years. 
The  money  for  these  buildings  is  not  raised  by  tax- 
ation, but  pomes  from  the  sale  of  lands  given  to  the 
state  by  Congress  for  public  buildings.  This  fund  will 
aggregate  possibly  six  million  dollars,  of  which  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  will  be  entitled  to  at  least  $350,000. 
It  was  expected  that  a  million  dollars  of  this  building 
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fund  would  be  needed  for  the  erection  of  a  state  capitol, 
but  the  shrewd  business  management  of  Ex-Governor 
Haskell  has  provided  for  a  free  capitol — the  first  one 
in  thi£  country.  Hence  this  million  dollars  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  state  institutions. 

m 

Our  main  building,  in  the  foreground,  is  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  school  work.  It  is  86  x  149  feet,  with  a 
high  basement  and  two  stories,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
picture.  On  the  two  upper  floors  are  28  rooms,  varying 
in  size  from  12  x  24  to  20  x  24,  which  will  be  used  for 
school  rooms,  principals'  rooms,  teachers'  rest  rooms, 
libraries,  etc.  The  halls  and  corridors  range  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet.  There  are  stairways  at  each  end  of  the 
building,  also  closets,  modern  toilets,  and  other  con- 
veniences. There  is  a  closet  in  every  schoolroom.  The 
basement,  which  is  high  and  light,  will  be  used  for  study- 
rooms,  playrooms,  kindergarten  rooms,  store-rooms, 
etc.  The  pupils  will  enter  from  double  doors  on  either 
side,  in  the  rear.  All  toilets  are  on  corners,  thoroughly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  building  has  no  "  inno- 
vations " — nothing  that  may  be  said  to  be  new  or  differ- 
ent from  any  other  building  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  simple 
structure,  almost  severely  plain,  without  extravagance 
in  either  exterior  or  interior.  It  seeks  to  provide  con- 
venient, comfortable  facilities  for  teacher  and  pupil,  that 
both  may  do  their  best  work.  Until  the  administration 
building  is  erected,  the  superintendent's  office  and  the 
general  reception  room  will  be  located  in  this  building. 
There  is  shown  here  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  first 
floor.  The  second  floor  plan  is  so  nearly  like  the  first 
floor  that  it  is  not  shown.  The  chief  difference  is  that 
it  provides  more  closets.  No  fire-alarm  system  will  be 
installed  at  present,  but  Kirkbender  fire  escapes  will 
be  erected,  and  our  telephones  and  steam  whistle  will 
be  depended  upon  for  giving  alarms.    City  water  mains 
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have  been  laid  through  the  grounds,  with  fire  plugs  at 
convenient  points. 

The  landscape  plat  rails  for  six  cottages,  each  50  x  GO 
feet,  with  wing 35x45  feet.  Those  on  one  side  of  the 
campus  are  for  girls  of  different  ages,  and  those  on 
the  other  side  are  for  hoys,  In  general,  each  of  the 
cottages  is  alike.  The  three  floors  are  here  shown,  and 
there  is  little  to  be  added  by  way  of  explanation.  The 
basement  contains  trunk-room,  playroom,  swimming 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  COTTAUES.   1 

pool,  shower  and  tub  baths,  toilets  and  linen  room. 
The  first  floor  has  parlor,  study-room,  sitting-room, 
reading-room  and  library,  small  sleeping-rooms,  and 
bath  and  toilet.  The  second  floor  has  three  dormitories, 
a  wash-room,  supervisor's  room,  closets,  and  toilet. 
Each  cottage  is  expected  to  accommodate  75  children. 
The  matter  was  seriously  considered  of  having  kitchen 
and  dining-room  in  each  cottage;  but  the  additional 
expense  of  such  an  arrangement,   together  with  Ihe 
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Dr.  Dobyns  has  so  beautifully  expressed  in  his  recent 
address  at  our  corner-stone  laying : 

44  Would  that  while  I  was  thinking  of  what  I  wanted 
to  say  to  you  to-day,  I  had  had  the  inspiration  of  this 
inspiring  spot.  I  have  stood  under  the  ancient  elms  of 
New  England,  in  old  Hartford,  and  looked  upon  the 
cherry  orchard  in  its  robes  of  white,  with  the  old  build- 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  COTTAGES. 

ing  erected  over  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet  as  a  background;  I  have  strolled 
through  the  charming  gardens  of  Fanwood  and  gazed 
up  and  down  the  historic  Hudson ;  I  have  passed  many 
attractive  spots  along  the  way  and  set  myself  down  at 
Devils  Lake  and  looked  out  upon  the  waving  and  ripen- 
ing wheat  until  the  eye  grew  so  tired  it  could  see  n0 
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farther;  I  have  leaped  across  the  Rockies  and  taken  my 
stand  at  Vancouver  and  feasted  my  eyos  upon  Mount 
Hood  in  her  snowy  dress;  I  have  stood  in  Berkeley  and 
looked  out  through  the  Golden  Gate;  I  have  shaken 
hands  with  the  Mormon  children,  Utah's  greatest  crop ; 
I  have  stepped  over  to  Colorado  and  spread  myself  in 
frcnt  of  Pike's  Peak;  I  have  slipped  off  to  Texas  and 
strolled  over  her  empire;  I  have  continued  my  journey 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  COTTAGES. 

until  I  could  bathe  my  weary  feet  in  the  silvery  Atlantic, 
and  rest  my  fainting  body  in  the  shade  of  the  grand  old 
live-oaks  of  St.  Augustine ;  then  I  called  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  see  if  I  could  hear  what  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  said  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  I 
waited  in  Virginia,  that  I  might  meet  the  F.  F.  V.'s; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  long  journey  I  reached  Mt.  Airy 
and  sat  down  by  the  fountain  of  the  lingual  language 
of  the  deaf;  in  fact,  I  have  looked  upon  the  scenes  that 
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cluster  around  almost  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  this 
great  country,  but  I  have  never  been  more  charmed  than 
at  this  beautiful  spot.  Standing  within  sound  of  the  gur- 
gling waters  that  tumble  through  the  picturesque  park 
that  lies  at  our  feet,  and  gazing  out  upon  the  valleys,  the 
hills  and  the  mountains  that  form  a  corrugated  frame 
for  your  ever-changing  and  beautiful  horizon,  I  am 
charmed  beyond  expression." 

A.  A.  STEWART, 
Superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  School, 

Sulphur,  OkWioma, 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  DEAFNESS. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  committee  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  has  been  carrying  on  success- 
ful work  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  trustees  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  supplied  the  funds.  The 
committee  is  made  up  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  the  New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Health, 
several  eminent  oculists,  officers  of  charity  associa- 
tions, and  settlement  workers.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  blindness  is  due  to  infant  ophthalmia, 
which  is  quite  easily  prevented.  Particular  efforts  are 
made  to  reach  those  classes  to  which  knowledge  of  the 
subject  should  be  of  vital  importance,  including 
mothers'  clubs,  and  all  bodies  of  workers  for  social 
betterment.  In  a  number  of  other  states  organized 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time. 

In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  movement  for  the  prevention  of 
deafness  among  children  would  accomplish  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  good.  It  is  overwhelming  to  think 
that  in  all  probability  some,  and  perhaps  many,  of  our 
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pupils  are  needlessly  deaf;   yet  there  is  good  founda- 
tion for  such  thought. 

We  all  know  that  in  many  cases  deafness  is  caused 
through  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  following 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Such  suppuration  is  usually 
preceded  by  the  swelling  of  certain  glands  of  the  neck 
and  other  external  symptoms.  If  discovered  in  time 
and  properly  treated  this  swelling  may  be  scattered  and 
all  further  trouble  prevented.  This  is  probably  done  in 
the  cases  of  patients  whose  parents  have  the  means  of 
securing  all  necessary  medical  attendance  and  good 
nursing.  But  if  a  child  of  poor  parents  has  measles  or 
scarlet  fever,  a  physician  may  be  called  in  once  only 
and,  after  he  has  pronounced  his  diagnosis  and  given 
his  directions,  the  patient  is  left  to  the  care  of  an  inex- 
perienced mother  or  some  other  member  of  the  family. 
Sometimes  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  has  brought  up  a 
family  of  children  is  consulted  and,  if  she  recognizes  the 
disease,  the  physician  is  not  called  at  all.  Any  com- 
plication that  may  follow  is  not  heeded  till  it  is  too  late. 
Occasionally  I  have  heard  the  mother  of  an  applicant 
say  that  after  the  child  recovered  from  the  measles,  etc., 
he  would  not  answer  when  she  spoke  to  him,  or  not 
come  to  her  when  she  called  him.  At  first  she  thought 
he  would  not  mind  her  as  he  used  to  do,  because  she 
had  been  too  lenient  and  thereby  spoiled  him  during 
his  illness.  But  when  she  found  that  punishment  did 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  it  dawned  upon  her  that 
the  disease  had  left  him  deaf. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  now  approaching  when 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
If  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
would  call  attention  to  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
article  in  the  press  of  their  respective  localities,  medical 
practitioners   in    general    and   aurists    in    particular 
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might  thereby  be  stimulated  to  a  closer  observation 
and  study  of  the  causes  of  deafness  and  thus  pave  the 
way  to  its  prevention.  Such  publicity  of  the  matter 
would  also  tend  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
greatest  importance  among  persons  who  are  in  great 
need  of  it. 

DAVID  GREENE, 

Nvw  Smyrna,  Florida. 


"HELEN  KELLER  IN  BERLIN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 

Sir:  I  trust  that  you  will  acquit  me  of  posing  as  a  know-it- 
all,  i»  re  Miss  Keller,  when  I  express  my  great  satisfaction 
at  the  paper  under  the  above  heading  on  page  96  of  your 
January  number. 

From  first  to  last,  it  is  reasonable;  avoids  all  exaggera- 
tion and  the  former  German  detractions. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  see  the  conversion  of  Mr. 
G.  Riemann,  for  I  had  to  censure  him  some  years  ago  for 
his  declaration  that  Dr.  Job  Williams,  in  his  account  of 
Miss  Keller,  showed  his  ignorance  of  the  blind-deaf!  The 
head  of  the  school  which  had  Julia  Brace — the  second  blind- 
deaf  pupil  tried — and  Albert  A.  Nolen  many  years  after 
under  Dr.  Williams's  own  direction,  "  ignorant  of  the 
blind-deaf!" 

Miss  Sullivan  showed  her  usual  good  sense  when  she 
wrote,  in  1888,  that  she  did  not  want  to  see  any  more  of 
the  exaggerated  statements  about  Miss  Keller. 

As  to  the  typical  German  statement  of  Mr.  Brohmer, 
that  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  was  written  by  Miss  Sullivan, 
I  have  this  to  say:  Many  years  before  that  work  was  pub- 
lished, Miss  Sullivan  told  me  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  she 
had  written,  or  even  inspired,  anything  Helen  ever  wrote, 
"because,"  she  said,  "I  could  not  write  then  if  I  tried!" 

I  must  object,  however,  to  Mr.  Riemann's  wish  that  Miss 
Sullivan  would  give  the  world  her  "methods;"  that  is  an 
outcome  of  "professionalism"  that  grates  on  my  ear. 
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Why  cannot  teachers  see  that  methods  are  not  everything; 
that  the  pupil  counts  for  more  than  the  methods? 

I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Macy  will  say  that  she  cannot  say 
just  what  her  methods  were;  they  were  simply  giving  her 
pupil  the  information  she  asked  for.  " Methods"  never 
made  man,  woman,  child,  horse,  cow,  or  duck. 

WILLIAM  WADE, 

Oakmont,  Pennsylvania. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  NINETEENTH  MEETING 
OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUC- 
TORS OF  THE  DEAF,  TO  BE  HELD  IN  DELAVAN, 
WISCONSIN,  JULY  6-13,  1911. 

First  Day. 

Thursday,  July  6,  1911. 

8  P.  M.  Convention  called  to  order, 

By  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President. 

Official  Greeting. 

For  Political  Wisconsin,  His  Excellency  F.  E.  McGovern, 
Governor. 

For  Educational  Wisconsin,  Hon.  C.  P.  Cary,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

For  the  City  of  Delavan,  Hon.  Ambrose  Hare,  Mayor  of 
Delavan. 

For  the  Board  of  Control,  Pres.  W.  H.  Graebner. 

For  the  Wisconsin  School,  Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker. 

Responses. 

For  the  Convention,  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President. 
For  the  North,  Dr.  J.  N.  Tate,  Minnesota. 
For  the  East,  Dr.  W.  N.  Burt,  Pennsylvania. 
For  the  South,  Mr.  W.  0.  Connor,  Georgia. 
For  the  West,  Mr.  F.  M.  Driggs,  Utah. 
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Reception. 

Second  Day. 

Friday,  July  7,  1911. 

9.00  A.  M.  Called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Normal  Section. 

Conducted  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Walker,  Wisconsin, 
Chairman. 
Paper:  "How  Best  to  Prepare  the  Deaf  for  Life," 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Ohio. 
9.20  A.  M.  Discussion  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Walker,  Florida, 

and  Douglas  Keith,  California. 
9.30  A.  M.  President's  Address,  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet. 
10.00  A.  M.  Conference  on  "The  Essentials  of  Language 

Work,"   directed  by   Mr.   P.   D.   Woods, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
10.30  A.  M.  Conference    on    "Essentials    in    Arithmetic," 

directed  by  Miss  Evelyn  B.  Heizer,  Indiana. 
11.00  A.  M.  Conference  on  "Reading,  Including  the  Best 

List  of  Books  for  School  Reading,"  directed 
by  Miss  S.  Frances  Woods,  Illinois. 
11.30  A.  M.  Conference  on  "How  to  Use  the  Map  in  Geog- 
raphy Teaching,"   directed    by  J.    Stuart 
Morrison,  Missouri. 
12.00  M.        Conference  on  "The  Note-Book  as  a  School 

Help,"  directed  by  J.  S.  Long,  Iowa. 

Evening. 
8.(H)  P.  M.  Educational  Address:  "Idols  and   Ideals,"  by 

Hon.   R.  L.  Lyman,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


Third  Day. 
Saturday,  July  8,  1911. 
(Session  at  Delavan  Assembly  Auditorium.) 
10.00  A.  M.  Called  to  order  by  the  President. 
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Art  Section. 

Conducted    by    Miss    Mary    Chevis    Upham, 

Illinois,  Chairman. 
Address:  "Why  Art?"  by  Mr.  Carl  N.  Werntz, 

Director  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 

Arts. 
Discussion  of  other  topics. 

Auricular  Section. 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  New 

York,  Chairman. 
Paper:    "The   Value  of  Musical   Massage   in 
Arousing  and  Stimulating  the  Deaf/'    by 
Mr.  Enoch  Henry  Currier. 
Discussion. 
1.00  P.  M.  Dinner  at  the  Lake. 
3.00  P.  M.  Steamboat  Excursion  around  the  Lake. 


Fourth  Day. 

Sunday,  July  9,  1911. 

Moral  and  Religious  Section. 

Conducted  by  Rev.  Philip  J.  Hasenstab,  Chi- 
cago, Chairman. 

Morning. 

10.00  A.  M.  Sermon:  By  Rev.  Philip  J.  Hasenstab,  at  re- 
quest of  Committee. 

Ajtcmoon. 

3.30P.M.  "What  share  should  morality  and  religion  be 

properly  assigned  in  the  work  of  educating 
a  deaf  child,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  his  being  away  from  home  nine  months 
jn  the  year?" 
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"Notwithstanding  all  denominational  differ- 
ence, how  should  that  moral  and  spiritual 
work  be  performed  with  permanently  good 
results — leading  the  child  to  a  healthy  sense 
of  accountability  to  his  Creator  and  Saviour 
and  to  an  appreciation  and  practice  of 
sound  principles  of  life?" 
From  the  view  point  of 

(a)  The  Minister,  by  Rev.  C.  O.  Dantzer, 
Pennsylvania. 

(6)  The  Teacher,  by 

(c)  The  Superintendent  or  Principal,  by  Dr. 
N.  F.  Walker,  South  Caroliana. 

4.00  P.  M.  "Proper  System  of  Bible  Reading  Arranged  for 

Different  Ages  and  Abilities  of  Children," 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart,  Oklahoma. 

4.30  P.  M.  "Management  of  Disobedient  or  Truant  Chil- 
dren; Bodily  Punishment  or  Appeals  to 
Conscience — How  performed?"  by 


Fifth  Day. 

Monday,  July  10,  1911. 

9.00  A.  M.  Called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Miscellaneous  Section. 

Conducted  by  the  President. 
Conference  on  "The  Ideal  Number  of  Pupils 
in  Oral  and  Manual  Classes,"  directed  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner,  Texas. 
9.30  A.  M.  Conference    on    "How    to    Make    the    School 

Homelike,"  directed  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Euritt, 
Virginia. 
10.00  A.  M.  Conference  on  "What  Shall  be  Done  with  the 

Feeble-Minded  Deaf?"  directed  by  Miss 
Edith  Fitzgerald,  Wisconsin. 
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10.30  A.  M.  Conference    on    "Teachers    as    Examples   for 

Scholars,"    directed    by    Mrs.    Sylvia    C. 
Balis,  Canada. 

Gallaudet  College. 

11.00  A.M.  Paper:  "Preparation  for  Gallaudet  College," 

(a)  In  Latin,  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Fay, 

(b)  In  English,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Hotchkiss, 

(c)  In  Algebra,  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Draper, 

Read  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay. 
Paper:  "Gallaudet  College  and  the  Congeni- 
tally  Deaf  Student;" 
By  Prof.  H.  E.  Day. 
11.30  A.  M.  Conference  on  "The  Value  of  Physical  Training 

and  School   Athletics,"   directed   by   Mr. 
Robert  L.  Erd,  Michigan. 
12.00  M.         Business  Meeting. 

Evening. 
8.00  P.  M.  Social  Entertainment. 


Sixth  Day. 
Tuesday j  July  11,  1911. 
9.00  A.  M.  Called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Oral  Section. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman. 

Paper:  "The  Possibilities  of  Oral  Methods  in 
the  Instruction  of  Deaf  Children,"  by  Dr. 
A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

Discussion,  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Gruver,  New  York, 
F.   W.   Booth,   Washington,   D.   C,   and 
R.  O.  Johnson,  Indiana. 
9.30  A.M.  Conference  on  "Lip-Reading  as  a  Means  of 

Communication  in  Teaching,"  directed  by 
Mr.  T.  V.  Archer,  North  Carolina. 
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10.30  A.  M.  Conference  on  " Correlation/ '  directed  by  Mr. 

Weston  Jenkins,  Alabama. 
11.00  A.  M.  Conference  on  "Advisability  of  placing  Pupils 

in  Industrial  Establishments  under  Certain 

Conditions,"  directed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  White, 

Kansas. 
11.30  A.  M.  Conference  on  "The  Employment  of  Machinery 

in  the  Industrial  Departments  of  Schools 

for  the  Deaf,"  directed  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Driggs, 

Utah. 
12.00  M.        Conference  on    "The   Training   of   Industrial 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf,"  directed  by  Mr. 

J.  P.  Walker,  New  Jersey. 
12.30  P.  M.  Observations  on   the   International  Industrial 

Exhibit,  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  Michigan, 

and  Mr.  P.  N.  Peterson,  Minnesota. 

Evening. 
8.00  P.  M.  Lawn  Fete. 


Eighth  Day. 

Thursday,  July  13,  1911. 

9.00  A.  M.  Called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Kindergarten  Section. 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  Bingham  Eggers,  Chicago,  111. 

(To  be  supplied  later.) 

Fraternal  Delegates  from  the  National  Association 

of  the  Deaf. 

Delegates:  Mr.  A.  L.  Pach,  New  York;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barrett, 
Iowa;  Rev.  E.  C.  Wyand,  Massachusetts. 

Alternates:  Mr.  A.  O.  Steideman,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Geo.  F. 
Flick,  Chicago;  Mr.  W\  I.  Tilton,  Illinois. 
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Note. 

1.  Daily,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Demonstration 
('lasses  will  he  in  session  and  Industrial  and  other  Exhibits 
will  Ik?  open  in  the  School  Building  from  3  to  4.30  P.  M. 

2.  Mi^s  Yale  has  been  requested  to  give  three  lectures  on 
"  Bell's  System  of  Visible  Speech,"  which  will  take  place  on 
afternoons,  as  may  be  announced. 

3.  "Conference,"  in  this  programme,  means  a  round-table 
talk  by  the  Convention  with  one  of  its  members  as  a  leader. 

4.  Those  who  have  been  appointed  to  direct  "Confer- 
ences" are  now  preparing  leading  questions,  answers  to 
which  are  supposed  to  extract  the  "cream"  from  the  subjects. 

5.  These  questions  will  be  printed  and  ready  to  hand  to 
those  who  may  be  present  when  the  different  "Conferences" 
are  taken  up,  so  that  any  one  in  the  audience  may  call  for 
an  answer  to  any  question. 

6.  Questions  need  not  be  limited  to  those  that  are  printed. 
If  any  other  question  arises  in  the  mind  of  any  person  it 
may  be  propounded. 

7.  Those  directing  the  "Conferences"  will  take  seats  on 
the  platform  when  their  "Conferences"  are  called,  by  the 
side  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections,  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  called  for,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  given 
the  various  subjects  exhaustive  study. 

8.  The  object  in  the  Conference  plan  is  to  afford  the 
utmost  freedom  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects, 
and  all  are  urged  to  study  these  subjects  that  the  discussions 
may  be  full  of  "snap." 

9.  The  Institution  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  guests 
at  1  P.  M.,  Thursday,  July  6,  1911. 

10.  Four  afternoon  trains  arrive  at  and  leave  Delavan 
daily,  making  connections  with  all  trunk  lines. 

11.  Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker  and  the  faculty  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  have  been  appointed  a  committee  on  local 
arrangements. 

12.  The  Chairmen  of  the  different  Sections  will  appoint 
Alternates  to  direct  the  Conferences  in  case  of  the  absence 
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of  those  originally  chosen.     The  prepared   questions  will 
be  furnished  Alternates  if  it  is  found  they  have  to  preside. 

13.  Bulletins  giving  information  as  to  railroad  rates,  cost 
of  board,  etc.,  will  be  issued  soon. 

14.  Those  expecting  to  attend  the  Convention  should 
notify  Mr.  E.  W.  Walker  in  due  time. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  R.  DOBYNS, 

Vice-President. 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  March  1,  1911. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  School. — Seaborn  Jones  Johnson,  a  teacher  in 
this  school  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  died  January  13, 
1911,  of  paralysis,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  sons.  He  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  the  founder  of  the  school. 
After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Alabama  he  became 
a  teacher  in  the  institution  where  he  was  born  and  reared, 
and  labored  there  faithfully  until  his  death.  Mr.  Weston 
Jenkins  says  of  him  in  the  Messenger: 

From  earliest  childhood  he  was  constantly  in  close  intercourse  with  the 
deaf,  and  thus  not  only  did  the  sign  language  become  another  mother 
tongue  to  him,  but  he  acquired,  or  rather  grew  into,  a  very  intimate  and 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  way  of  thinking,  the  needs,  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  deaf,  which  made  him  their  valued  friend  and  counselor. 
He  was  of  a  singularly  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  caring  not  at  all 
for  indiscriminating  applause,  and  setting  small  value  upon  those  mate- 
rial gains  which  demand  not  only  strenuous  exertion  but,  generally,  a 
degree  of  egotism  and  self-assertion  which  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 

This  modest  simplicity  was  only  the  other  side  of  a  courageous  inde- 
pendence which  set  him  above  considerations  of  personal  safety  or  of 
other  men's  opinions,  leaving  him  free  to  follow  his  own  ideal  of  what  was 
true  and  becoming. 

He  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  perform  his  duties  faithfully  and  with  a 
warm  personal  interest  in  each  of  his  pupils,  to  maintain  courteous  and 
friendly  relations  with  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him,  to  find  relax- 
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at  ion  in  communion  with  and  study  of  Nature,  and  to  enjoy  the  intimate 
companionship  of  an  inner  circle  of  friends  who  held  him  in  the  most 
affectionate  esteem. 

A  man  of  liberal  education  and  wide  reading,  a  close  observer  and 
given  to  careful  reflection,  his  conversation  was  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. 

In  particular,  his  remarkably  close  and  intelligent  study  of  Nature 
enabled  him  to  speak  as  an  expert  of  "trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall;  of  beasts 
also  and  of  birds,  and  of  creeping  things  and  of  fishes." 

Not  only  was  he  a  kindly,  blameless,  honorable  man;  he  was  also  a 
sincere  Christian,  manifesting  his  discipleship  rather  by  striving  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  Master,  "  who  did  no  sin  neither  was  guile  found 
in  his  mouth,"  than  by  loud  insistence  on  particular  dogmas  or  by 
professions  of  sanctity.  We  may  sum  up  his  character  in  two  words — 
but  we  who  knew  him  can  recall  a  hundred  incidents  from  which,  the 
term,  as  the  touchstone  from  true  metal,  would  bring  the  reaction  of 
pure  gold — he  was  truly  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Mr.  E.  L.  Keene,  teacher  of  printing 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  resigned  to  become  printing 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  State  Auditor.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  John  P.  Lovelace,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute,  and 
afterwards  a  student  at  Gallaudet  College  for  two  years. 

The  laundry  and  boiler  house  were  destroyed  by  fire 
January  2,  1911;  through  the  efficiency  of  the  men  connected 
with  the  Institute  and  the  city  fire  department  the  other 
buildings,  including  the  adjacent  industrial  building,  were 
saved.  The  serious  subsequent  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  heat  throughout  the  group  of  buildings 
suggests  that  the  placing  of  the  laundry  (in  which  the  fire 
probably  originated)  in  the  same  building  with  the  heating 
plant  is  not  a  wise  arrangement;  and  the  several  fires  that 
have  occurred  in  various  schools  for  the  deaf  during  recent 
years  show  the  importance  of  having  all  buildings  fireproof. 
It  is  very  fortunate  that  none  of  these  fires  have  resulted 
in  loss  of  life. 

Gallaudet  College. — Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  M.  A.,  of  the 
Class  of  1884,  has  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the  juniors 
and  seniors  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  "How  can  the 
Deaf  be  Best  Prepared  for  Practical  Life?"  and  Mr.  Jay 
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Cooke  Howard,  B.  A.,  of  the  Class  of  1895,  has  offered  two 
prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  the  player  in  football  and  the 
player  in  baseball  respectively  who  does  the  most  for  his 
team  "without  departing  from  the  standard  of  the  Gallaudet 
gentleman." 

Genoa  Institution. — Don  Silvio  Monaci,  for  many  years 
Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Genoa,  Italy,  retired  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf  thirty-five  years  ago  in  the  Siena  Institution 
under  the  distinguished  leaders  Pendola  and  Marchio.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  as  well  as  an  educator, 
his  most  important  work  being  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
Genoa  Institution.  He  raised  this  institution  from  an  obscure 
school  to  a  position  of  high  importance  among  the  institutions 
of  Italy.  The  Annals  congratulates  him  upon  the  good  work 
he  has  accomplished  and  hopes  he  will  live  many  years  to 
enjoy  his  well-earned  rest. 

Havana  School. — Miss  Mabel  E.  Haynes  gives  in  the 
Register  of  February  2,  1911,  a  description  of  the  little  school 
for  the  deaf  she  is  teaching  in  Havana,  Cuba.  Miss  Haynes 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  North  Carolina  School  at 
Morganton  and  went  to  Cuba  in  1908  to  continue  the  work 
which  was  begun  a  few  years  ago  by  Miss  Myrtle  Morris, 
of  Georgia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Miss  Haynes 
teaches  in  Spanish.  She  has  three  pupils,  two  of  whom  she 
instructs  orally  and  one  manually.  She  says  her  work  is 
hampered  by  insufficient  hours  of  school,  lack  of  equipment, 
and  frequent  absences  of  pupils.  There  is  also  in  Havana 
a  class  for  the  deaf  in  one  of  the  public  schools.  This  class 
is  taught  orally  and  manually  by  a  Spaniard. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction. — A  fire  broke  out  on 
the  evening  of  January  13,  1911,  after  workmen  who  had 
been  repairing  the  roof  had  gone  home.  It  damaged  the 
building  to  the  value  of  over  six  thousand  dollars.  Though 
half  the  pupils  were  in  bed  when  the  fire  was  discovered, 
all  were  marched  out  of  the  building  in  perfect  fire-drill 
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order  two  minutes  later  and  were  lodged  for  the  night  in 
the  armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  across  the  street. 

Kansas  School. — Richard  Thayer  Thompson,  the  oldest 
teacher  of  the  School,  died  at  his  home  in  Olathe,  Kansas, 
January  11,  1911,  of  pleurisy  and  neuralgia  of  the  heart, 
aged  sixty-eight.  He  was  educated  at  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution and  taught  in  the  Kansas  School  continuously  from 
1872  until  his  death.  His  wife  passed  away  seven  years  ago 
and  their  only  child  died  in  infancy.  In  the  Kansas  Star  of 
February  1,  three  superintendents  of  the  school  under  whom 
he  had  worked  and  several  other  former  associates  and 
friends  join  in  a  loving  tribute  to  his  worth.  His  courtesy, 
cordiality,  and  generosity  made  him  generally  beloved  and 
in  his  long  and  faithful  years  of  service  he  exercised  an 
untold  influence  for  good  upon  the  many  pupils  who  came 
under  his  instruction. 

Kentucky  School. — Miss  Belle  B.  Schoolfield,  a  teacher  in 
this  School  for  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Robert  Wallace  of  Paducah,  Kentucky.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Ada  Givens  Alcorn,  who  was  trained  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  has  had  two  or  three  years 
experience  in  teaching. 

Under  the  title  "Reminiscences  of  a  Veteran/'  Mr. 
George  T.  Schoolfield,  a  teacher  of  the  School  who  entered 
it  as  a  pupil  in  1856,  is  publishing  in  the  Standard  an  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  relating  to  its  early  history  and  the 
persons  who  have  been  connected  with  it  as  teachers  and 
officers. 

Manhattan  School. — Miss  Margaret  A.  Regan,  who  had 
been  principal  of  this  School  since  its  establishment  in  1908, 
died  December  24,  1910,  after  undergoing  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  Before  taking  charge  of  this  School  Miss 
Regan  had  been  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  St.  Joseph's 
Institute  at  Westchester  and  principal  of  a  hearing  school 
in  New  York  City.    She  was  energetic,  efficient,  and  devoted. 

Miss  Mary  Lyle,  formerly  of  the  Kentucky  School,  has 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 
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Oklahoma  School. — Miss  Frances  E.  Ferguson,  a  valued 
teacher,  died  February  15,  1911,  of  peritonitis.  She  had 
taught  in  this  school  only  a  few  months,  but  had  formerly 
taught  in  the  Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  Schools.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Ferguson,  is  a  teacher  in  the  West 
Virginia  School. 

St.  John's  Institute. — The  St.  John's  Institute  at  St. 
Francis,  Wisconsin,  publishes  a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty 
four-column  pages,  containing  reading  matter  of  general 
Catholic  interest  as  well  as  special  matter  relating  to  the 
deaf.  It  is  called  Our  Young  People.  The  Deaf-Mutes' 
Friend,  and  is  now  in  its  nineteenth  year.  The  price  is 
$1.00  a  year. 

South  Carolina  School. — Miss  H.  Louise  Livermore,  teacher 
of  physical  culture,  has  resigned.  The  place  is  filled  by  Miss 
S.  F.  Warren,  the  former  teacher,  who  was  studying  in 
New  York  during  the  last  half  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The  Physician  and  the  Deaf  Child. — Mr.  John  Dutton 
Wright  reports  in  the  Laryngoscope  for  October,  1910,  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Otological  Section  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  Atlantic  City  in  1909,  after  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wright  on  "The  Deaf  Child  and  the 
Physician/'  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  arouse  a  greater 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  John  C.  Adams  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  R.  B. 
Shurly  of  Detroit,  Dr.  Dunbar  Roy  of  Atlanta,  and  Dr. 
Max  A.  Goldstein  of  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  for  that  purpose  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  At  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  1910  the  Committee 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  and 
the  committee  was  continued: 

Resolved,  That  the  Otological  Section  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  adopt  the  following  recommendations,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  continue  the  existing  committee,  add  to  it,  or  appoint 
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a  new  committee,  as  may  seem  best,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Section. 

1.  That  a  medical  inspection  of  all  public  school  children  be  provided 
by  the  public  school  authorities;  which  shall  especially  include  expert 
examination  of  throat  and  ears.  That  the  test  applied  to  hearing  shall 
be  whispered  speech  at  eight  feet,  the  back  of  the  pupil  being  turned  to 
the  examiner. 

2.  That  all  cases  of  defective  hearing  should  be  classified  under  three 
groups:  a.  Those  congenitally  totally  deaf,  including  those  deaf  in  early 
infancy  before  speech  and  language  have  been  acquired;  b.  Those  ad- 
ventitiously totally  deaf  after  speech  and  language  have  been  acquired; 
c.  Those  partially  deaf,  or  the  so-called  "hard  of  hearing." 

3.  That  special  instruction  be  provided  suited  to  the  particular  needs 
of  each  of  the  three  classes. 

4.  That  the  Otological  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
issue  a  leaflet  containing  essential  knowledge  concerning  the  means  avail- 
able for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  deaf  children,  and  that  this 
leaflet  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Association  with  the  request 
that  they  place  it  in  the  hands  of  parents  of  deaf  children  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  their  respective  localities  for 
distribution  to  the  public  school  teachers. 

o.  That  in  all  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  more  instruc- 
tion be  provided  during  the  course  on  the  means  available  for  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  deaf  children  by  education. 

6.  That  there  be  appointed  in  connection  with  each  public  school 
system  a  visiting  teacher,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  mothers  of 
very  young  deaf  children  in  their  homes  and  instruct  them  in  the  means 
for  meeting  their  educational  needs. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Laryngological,  Rhino- 
logical,  and  Otological  Society  at  Washington  in  1910,  after 
the  "Symposium  on  the  Deaf  Child/ '  which  was  reported 
in  the  Annals  last  year,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
E.  B.  Dench  of  New  York,  Dr.  G.  Hudson-Makuen  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Birkett  of  Montreal,  was 
appointed,  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  in  every 
medical  school  in  the  United  States  the  delivery  during  the 
course  of  at  least  one  lecture  on  the  educational  problem 
presented  by  the  deaf  child. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Otological  Society  at 
Washington  in  1910  a  committee  consisting  of  the  same 
membership  as  that  of  the  Laryngological,  Rhinological,  and 
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Otological  Society  above  named,  was  appointed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

With  these  three  committees,  and  with  Mr.  Wright  con- 
ducting a  special  editorial  department  of  the  Laryngoscope 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  importance  of  the  life  prob- 
lems involved  in  deafness  present  in  the  minds  of  physicians, 
some  benefit  to  the  deaf  ought  to  result. 


Punishment  for  Imposture. — The  Minnesota  Companion  of 
February  22  says  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  that  state  by  Senator  Dunn,  providing  that 
any  person  convicted  of  falsely  representing  himself  to  be 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  otherwise  infirm  in  order  to  obtain 
money,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
ninety  days,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100.  This  bill  was 
introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  the  Deaf,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Anton  Schroeder,  Jay  Cooke  Howard,  and  Anson 
R.  Spear. 


The  Heurtin  Family. — Several  years  ago  mention  was  made 
in  the  Annals  (xlv,  261)  of  Marie  Heurtin,  a  congenitally 
deaf-blind  girl  in  France,  who  was  taught  by  Sister  Sainte- 
Marguerite  of  the  Daughters  of  Wisdom  to  read,  write, 
speak,  and  work.  A  younger  sister  of  Marie's,  Marthe 
Heurtin,  also  deaf-blind,  has  recently  entered  the  Institution 
at  Larnay.  The  Revue  Generate  for  December,  1910,  gives 
the  following  facts  concerning  this  unfortunate  family: 

The  family  live  in  a  picturesque  little  village  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sevre,  about  five  miles  from  Nantes.  The  father, 
aged  54,  is  a  farmer  and  cooper.  In  consequence  of  a  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord  (perhaps  cerebro-spinal  meningitis?)  he  is 
afflicted  with  night-blindness;  that  is,  he  can  see  only  in 
bright  daylight.  The  mother,  fourteen  years  younger  than 
her  husband,  is  a  charwoman.  This  couple,  married  in 
1884,  are  second  cousins. 

Nine  children  have  been  born  from  this  marriage,  as 
follows: 

1.  Marie,  born  April  13,  1885,  deaf-blind. 
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2.  Lucien,  born  February  8,  1887,  died  twenty-one  days 
after  birth.    It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  normal  or  not. 

3.  Eugenie,  born  December  11,  1887,  blind,  died  August 
5,  1899. 

4.  Elisa,  born  December  24,  1891,  normal. 

5.  Adelaide,  born  July  29,  1894,  normal. 

6.  Stanislas,  born  December  21,  1896,  deaf-mute  and,  like 
his  father,  night-blind. 

7.  Germaine,  born  January  3,  1899,  died  March  12,  1902. 
It  is  not  known  whether  she  was  normal  or  not. 

8.  Marthe,  born  July  23,  1902,  deaf-blind. 

9.  Germaine- Andr^e,  born  November  22,  1906,  deaf -blind 
and  paralytic. 


The  De  l'Ep*>e  Bicentenary. — November  28,  1912,  will  be 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  De  TEp£e. 
To  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  deaf  of  the  civilized  world  to  this  great  benefactor, 
without  distinction  of  nationality,  religion,  political  or  other 
opinions,  the  deaf  of  France  invite  the  deaf  of  the  world, 
with  their  relatives  and  friends,  to  unite  in  a  grand  celebra- 
tion, partly  religious  and  partly  secular,  to  be  held  in  Paris 
that  year.  Probably,  for  the  convenience  of  those  coming 
from  a  distance,  the  month  of  July  will  be  chosen  instead  of 
November.  Perhaps  there  may  also  be  an  International 
Congress  of  the  Deaf  in  connection  with  the  celebration. 
Suggestions  on  this  and  other  features  of  the  occasion  are 
cordially  invited  by  the  committee  in  charge.  Suggestions 
and  subscriptions  may  be  addressed  either  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Ernest  Dusuzeau,  16,  rue  de  Siam,  Paris  (16e),  or  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Henri  Gaillard,  63,  rue  Pixorecourt, 
Paris  (20e). 


Interpretation  into  Signs. — In  connection  with  Mr.  Cald- 
well's article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annate,  giving  his 
experiences  as  an  interpreter,  the  following  paragraphs  taken 
from  the  Alabama  Messenger  of  February  16  will  be  read 
with  interest: 
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"Every  one  who  has  'interpreted'  sermons  or  addresses  into  the  sign 
language  knows  how  rocky  a  road  the  interpreter  has  to  travel  and  how 
'rocky '  his  work  is  likely  to  be.  Last  Sunday,  however,  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  thus  rendering  a  discourse  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama,  and,  to  his  great  pleasure,  found  that 
the  sign  language  .  .  .  'helved  the  thought  as  slick  as  straight-grained 
hickory  does  a  hatchet/ 

"What  makes  the  difference?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  preacher  had 
thought  out  die  whole  business  until  it  was  as  plain  to  him  as  the  way  to 
the  parish  church.  Then  for  every  subject  and  every  act  he  used  one 
noun  or  verb — not  a  string  of  synonyms — and  that  one  the  word  that 
was  most  surely  ' understanded  of  the  people.'  He  didn't  use  an 
abstract  noun,  a  verb,  an  adjective,  and  an  adverb,  all  from  the  same 
root,  in  the  same  sentence.  The  whole  sermon  had  a  beginning,  ran  its 
course,  and  came  to  an  end — not  like  one  of  those  Bath-built  ships 
which,  the  saying  went,  were  built  by  the  mile  and  sawed  off  in  lengths 
to  suit  customers. 

"Maybe  the  same  qualities  which  facilitate  the  passage  of  an  address 
through  the  hands  of  the  interpreter  to  the  deaf  help  the  (literal) 
hearers  to  'receive  it  with  faith  and  love,  lay  it  up  in  their  hearts,  and 
practice  it  in  their  lives.' " 

Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  of  the  South  Carolina  School, 
seems  to  have  had  a  less  happy  experience  in  interpreting 
a  colored  preacher  than  Mr.  Caldwell  and  the  writer  in  the 
Messenger  had  with  their  bishops.  He  says  in  the  Palmetto 
Leaf  of  February  25 : 

"One  bright  sunny  Sunday  morning  we  were  requested  by  our  Super- 
intendent to  go  to  our  colored  department  and  translate  for  a  colored 
preacher.  He  read  his  selection  and  took  his  text;  we  did  the  same.  At 
once  he  wafted  himself  into  the  realms  of  rosy  words;  we  stood  waiting 
for  an  idea.  After  following  him  about  three  thousand  feet  up  into  airy 
realms  of  nothingness  we  descended.  Before  us  was  a  lot  of  children 
expecting  something  good  in  the  way  of  a  sermon.  We  knew  it  would 
never  do  to  say  that  the  Reverend  was  emitting  no  truths  or  facts,  so  wc 
proceeded  to  deliver  from  our  own  mind  a  first-class  sermon. 

<:When  he  said  'Amen',  we  said  the  same.    No  one  was  the  wiser." 


The  Classification  of  the  Feeble-Minded. — In  his  "  Plea  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  Deaf,"  published  in  the  Annals,  liv, 
444-450,  Mr.  Mcllvaine  quoted  a  classification  of  the  men- 
tally defective  as  given  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Johnstone.  During  the 
past  year  or  two  a  committee  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded  has  had  this  subject 
under  consideration  and  we  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Psycho- 
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Adheni&s  for  September  and  December,  1910,  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  last 
summer  the  following  classification  was  agreed  to;  its  adop- 
tion, however,  was  considered  as  tentative,  with  a  view  of 
giving  the  whole  matter  further  consideration  during  the 
year  intervening  until  the  next  annual  meeting: 

(1)  The  term  feeble-minded  is  used  generically  to  include  all  degrees 
of  mental  defect  due  to  arrested  or  imperfect  development  as  a  result 
of  which  the  person  so  affected  is  incapable  of  competing  on  equal 
terms  with  his  normal  fellows  or  managing  himself  or  his  affairs  with 
ordinary  prudence. 

(2)  The  feeble-minded  are  divided  into  throe  classes,  viz.:  (a)  Idiots: 
Those  so  deeply  defective  that  their  mental  development  docs  not 
exceed  that  of  a  normal  child  of  about  two  years,  (b)  Imbeciles:  Those 
whose  mental  development  is  higher  than  that  of  an  idiot  but  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  normal  child  of  about  seven  years,  (c)  Morons:*  Those 
whose  mental  development  is  above  that  of  an  imbecile  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  a  child  of  about  twelve  years. 

The  descriptive  terms  heretofore  accepted  to  express  pathological  and 
other  definite  characteristics,  such  as  hydrocephalic,  paralytic,  mon- 
golian, etc.,  may  be  used  as  prefixes  or  adjectives. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Binet  mental  tests  afforded  the  most  reliable 
method  at  present  in  use  for  determining  the  mental  status  of  feeble- 
minded children. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  wrould  be  considerable  advantage  in  sub- 
dividing the  three  classes  into  three  groups  each,  and  designating  them 
by  the  prefixes,  high  grade,  middle  grade,  and  low  grade,  respectively. 

The  following  chart  presents  the  scheme  graphically : 


FEKBLE-MINftED  CHILDREN. 


MENTAL  A(1E  AS  DETERMINED 
BY  BINET  TESTS. 


MORONS 


1 


IMBECILES 


IDIOTS 


[High  Grade 0i 

Middle  Grade..  .8  8  to  12. 

I/OW  Grade 7  J 

High  Grade 6  j 

Middle  Grade...   5l  3  to  7. 

Low  Grade 4 

High  Grade 3 

Middle  Grade...   2  I  0  to  2. 

Ix>w  Grade 1 


*'*  Moron"  is  a  noun  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  foolishness, 
'  moron  ia.*  'Fool'  or  'foolish'  in  the  English  sense  exactly  describes 
this  group  of  children.  The  Century  dictionary  describes  a  fool  as  one 
who  ia  deficient  in  judgment,  sense,  etc.  The  derivatives  are  easy. 
We  have  'moron'  for  the  noun,  'moronia'  for  the  condition,  'moronic' 
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The  Article  in  the  New  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica. — What- 
ever their  own  views  as  to  methods,  all  friends  must  unite  in 
congratulating  the  deaf  of  England  and  America  that  the 
articleon  "The  Deaf  and  Dumb"  in  the  Eleventh  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  now  issuing  from  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  was  written  by  one  who  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  education,  and  environment  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  subject  and  is  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  majority  of  the  educated 
deaf.  The  contributor  of  the  article  is  the  Rev.  Arnold  Hill 
Paine,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Oxford  Mission  to  the  Deaf. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  deaf  father,  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
Royal  Cambrian  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Swansea,  Wales,  of 
which  his  father  has  long  been  the  honored  principal,  was 
graduated  from  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  was  a  Normal  Fellow 
at  Gallaudet  College,  studied  theology  at  Wells  College,  and 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a  successful  worker  among 
the  adult  deaf,  first  in  London  and  later  in  Oxford. 

The  article  is  the  longest  and  most  complete  that  has 
appeared  in  any  cyclopaedia,  filling  nearly  fifteen  of  the  large 
two-column  pages  of  the  new  work.  It  carefully  defines  the 
term  "deaf  and  dumb;"  collates  statistics  of  the  extent  of 
deafness;  discusses  its  causes;  describes  the  characteristics 
of  the  deaf,  their  natural  language  of  signs,  their  social  con- 
dition, occupations,  etc.;  gives  a  history  of  their  education; 
presents  the  claims  of  the  oral  and  manual  methdds  and  of 
residential  and  day-schools  respectively,  and  decides  in  favor 
of  the  combined  system  and  the  residential  school.  The 
character  of  this  article  constitutes  a  special  reason  why 
every  school  for  the  deaf  should  give  this  great  encyclopaedia 
a  place  in  its  library. 


Heredity  as  a  Cause  of  Deafness. — The  Institution  Quart- 
erly  for  November,  1910,  quotes  from  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Thom- 
son's treatise  on  Heredity  the  following  comments  on  the 

for  the  adjective." — Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  in  a  paper  entitled  "Four 
Hundred  Feeble-Minded  Children  Classified  by  the  Binet  Method," 
Journal  of  Psycho- A  sthenics,  vol  xv,  pp.  17-30. 
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statistics  of  "Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America"  published 
by  the  Volta  Bureau  in  1898: 

"The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  inborn  deafness  from  exogenous  or 
adventitious  deafness — the  result,  for  instance,  of  various  infectious 
diseases — may  perhaps  explain  a  curious  peculiarity  in  E.  A.  Fay's 
statistics  (3,078  marriages,  6,782  children).  The  percentage  of  deaf 
children  in  families  where  both  parents  were  deaf  was  8.458,  while  in 
families  where  only  one  parent  was  deaf  the  percentage  was  larger — 
namely  9.856.  There  seems  something  wrong  here,  and  the  explanation 
maybe  that  there  are  two  quite  different  phenomena  slumped  under  the 
title  deafness — viz.,  innate  or  idiopathic  deafness,  and  acquired  or 
exogenous  deafness. 

"As  the  case  appears  instructive,  let  us  pursue  it  further.  Where 
both  parents  were  believed  to  be  congenitally  deaf,  the  percentage  of 
deaf  children  was  25.931 ;  where  one  parent  was  deaf  congenitally  and 
the  other  adventitiously,  it  was  6.538;  where  both  parents  were  adven- 
titiously deaf,  it  was  only  2.326.  Where  one  parent  was  congenitally 
deaf  and  the  other  normal,  11.932  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  deaf; 
where  one  parent  was  adventitiously  deaf  and  the  other  normal,  the 
percentage  was  2.244.  In  short,  there  is  no  evidence  that  adventitious 
deafness  is  heritable  at  all. 

"It  may  be  noted  further  that  Fay's  statistics  show  that  deafness 
among  the  relatives  of  the  parents  increases  very  markedly  the  likelihood 
of  there  being  deaf  children;  and  they  also  seem  to  show  that  consanguin- 
eous marriages  greatly  increase  the  probability  of  inheritance  of  deaf- 
ness [one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  deaf)  or  of  constitutional  condi- 
tions, e.  g.,  lymphoid  exaggeration,  such  as  naturally  lead  to  deafness. 
This  is  what  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  an  individual  inherit- 
ance is  a  mosaic  of  ancestral  contributions." 


Classic  Stories. — Miss  Yale,  in  the  Forty-third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Clarke  School,  says  of  the  reading  material 
used  for  language  exercises  in  that  school : 

"In  language  exercises  in  all  grades  during  the  year  an  increased  use 

has  been  made  of  those  stories  which  have  become  classic.    There  seems 

no  good  reason  why  as  much  language  may  not  be  acquired  by  a  child 

through  familiarity  with  a  historic  or  semi-historic  tale  which  has  won 

a  place  in  literature,  as  through  a  like  amount  of  time  and  thought  spent 

upon  a  story  which  possesses  no  permanent  value.    With  the  great  mass 

of  excellent  supplementary  reading  so-called,  which  is  now  offered  for 

use  to  the  children  in  our  public  schools,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  need 

that  time  be  spent  on  insipid  or  valueless  material  for  language  exercises. 

Certainly  a  familiarity  with  fables,  folk-lore,  myths,  biographical  and 
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historical  talcs,  explains  and  illuminates  all  later  reading,  while  from 
them  lessons  of  heroism  and  chivalry  cannot  fail  to  be  gained.  The 
acquisition  of  language  occupies  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  time4 
devoted  to  school  work,  for,  necessarily,  instruction  in  the  subjects  of 
the  usual  school  course  depends  absolutely  on  previously  acquired  power 
to  comprehend  and  use  the  language  in  which  these  subjects  are  pre- 
sented. If,  then,  so  much  time  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  language  teaching,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  so  far  as 
possible  the  thoughts  presented  during  all  these  hours  be  of  an  elevating 
and  ennobling  sort  both  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  good  of  the  pupil. 


Austin  W.  Mann. — We  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Annals  the  extended  missionary  work  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Austin  W.  Mann  during  his  thirty-nine  years  of  service 
as  general  missionary  to  the  deaf  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  middle  west.  On  January  21,  1911,  this  devoted 
servant  of  Christ  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  a 
preaching  service,  aged  seventy. 

Mr.  Mann  became  deaf  from  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of 
four.  The  same  illness  made  him  lame  and  he  was  never 
free  from  physical  suffering,  which  he  bore  without  com- 
plaint. He  was  educated  at  the  Indiana  School,  graduating 
in  1858,  and  taught  in  the  Michigan  School  from  1867  to 
1875.  From  1877  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
continuously  in  arduous  missionary  work,  but  also  found 
time  for  private  study.  His  attainments  as  a  scholar  were 
recognized  in  the  conferring  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  by  Gallaudet  College  in  1895.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
a  grown  son. 


The  Census  Returns  of  1910. — The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
is  now  prepared  to  supply  the  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
with  lists  of  the  deaf  returned  by  the  enumerators  in  the 
several  states  last  summer  within  such  limits  of  age  as  may 
be  desired.  The  only  charge  for  such  lists  will  be  the  actual 
cost  of  copying,  or,  if  assurance  is  given  of  a  prompt 
return,  the  lists  including  the  deaf  of  all  ages  may  be  lent 
without  charge.  Doubtless  there  are  many  errors  in  these* 
first  returns  of  the  enumerators,  some  of  which  will  be  elimi- 
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nated  through  correspondence;  but  as  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  necessary  corrections  can  be  made,  we  advise 
all  heads  of  schools  who  desire  to  gather  in  the  deaf  children 
of  suitable  age  to  obtain  the  lists  now  in  their  present  form. 
No  doubt,  moreover,  they  will  be  able  to  render  valuable 
assistance  to  the  Census  Office  in  removing  the  errors. 
Address  Hon.  E.  Dana  Durand,  Director  of  the  Census,  or 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Chief  Statistician,  Division  of  Revision 
and  Results. 


The  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention. — We  publish  else- 
where Dr.  Dobyns's  nearly  completed  programme  for  the  Con- 
vention of  Instructors  to  be  held  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  from 
July  6  to  July  13, 1911.  Everything  gives  promise  of  a  large 
and  successful  meeting.  We  hope  heads  of  schools,  both 
in  America  and  Europe,  are  arranging  to  make  a  satisfactory 
exhibit  of  their  industrial  departments  in  accordance  with 
the  outline  published  in  the  Annals  for  September  of  last 
year  (Iv,  '410-413). 


The  American  Industrial  Journal. — This  valuable  period- 
ical has  suspended  publication  on  account  of  insufficient 
pecuniary  support.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  now 
conducts  an  " Industrial  Department"  in  the  Volta  Review, 
covering  the  same  ground  that  he  did  in  the  Journal. 


Reports  of  Schools. — We  have  received  the  following 
Reports  of  Schools:  Clarke  School,  Forty-third  Annual, 
1910;  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York, 
Forty-third  Annual,  1910;  Kansas  School,  Seventeenth 
Biennial,  1910;  Minnesota  School,  Sixteenth  Biennial,  1910; 
Montreal  Institution  (Males),  Sixteenth  Annual,  1911;  New 
South  Wales  Institution,  Forty-eighth  Annual,  1909;  Penn- 
sylvania Oral  School,  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Annual; 
Rotterdam  (Netherlands)  Institution,  Fifty-seventh  Annual; 
Royal  Cambrian  Institution  (Swansea,  Wales),  Sixty-second 
Annual;  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  for  years  ending 
September,  1909  and  1910. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMKTIC. 

being  an  outline  of  work  in  number  for  use  in 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

%  By  Eliza  Kent. 

Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Diaf,  Jacksottrilh-.  111. 

Price,  GO  vents.    (Dam inos,  2f>  cents. ) 

The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic"  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  arithmetical  facts  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it ; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  is  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 

The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 
systematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 
by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.    Address 

ELIZA  KENT, 
Old  Mission,  Michigan. 


Position^  Wanted  by  a  male  teacher  of  articulation;  has  had  long, 
successful  experience;  is  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  oral  depart- 
ment.   Address  D.  L.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 


TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Monro  Summer  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
will  hold  its  session  in  Boston,  Mass.,  during  the  month  of  July,  1911 . 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mechanism  of  speech,  the  Melville 
Bell  Visible  Speech  symbols  and  phonetics,  also  to  the  teaching  of  speech 
and  the  training  of  the  voice,  including  rhythmic  work. 
For  further  information  adress 

Mrs.  SARAH  JORDAN  MONRO, 
Room  518,  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Located  in  the  highest  and  most  healthful  part  of  New  York  City. 

Combining  city  with  country  life. 

A  Private  Boarding  School  for  the  deaf. 

Instruction  oral  and  aural. 

Speech  a  habit. 

Life  out  of  school  a  means  of  culture. 

From  kindergarten  to  Business  or  College. 

Summer  Camp  at  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Of  great  physical  and  mental  advantage. 

Endorsed  by  leading  physicians. 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.  It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  rcpl:es  to  all  requests  for  information. 

All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

PERCIVAL  HALL,  Secretary, 
Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  ANNALS. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  school  papers 
of  late  concerning  the  value  of  the  Annals  to  teachers 
of  the  deaf.  The  Florida  School  Herald  began  it  by  the 
publication  of  three  articles,  two  of  which  by  implica- 
tion, and  the  other  directly,  criticised  this  periodical 
severely.  The  latter  article,  an  editorial,  characterized 
the  Annals  as  "a  magazine  full  of  abstruse  and  psycho- 
logical questions,  filling  a  very  unimportant  place  in  our 
pedagogical  scheme  today.  Outside  of  some  necessary 
statistical  information/ '  it  says,  "we  could  get  along 
without  the  Annals  and  never  feel  its  loss."  The 
writers  in  the  Herald  would  like  to  see  the  Annals  recon- 
structed into  a  magazine  which  should  give  "the  every- 
day schoolroom  trials  and  tribulations,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  others  how  best  to  meet  these  difficulties ;  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  every-day  work ;  articles,  live  ones, 
made  up  from  the  work  on  wall-slates,  hektograph 
books,  or  note-books;  articles  on  language,  arithmetic, 
discipline;  devices  used  to  perfect  our  pupils;  papers 
read  at  teachers'  meetings;  more  examples  and  in- 
stances. " 

The  South  Carolina  Palmetto  Leaf  quotes  the  Herald* s 
editorial  approvingly.    All  the  other  papers  that  have 
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discussed  the  subject,  so  far  as  we  know,  dissent  from 
its  opinions. 

The  Alabama  Messenger  "  would  be  very  sorry  to  see 
such  a  change  made.  Questions  of  teaching  methods, " 
it  says,  "are  important  and  in  an  educational  organ  of 
any  kind  should  receive,  as  in  the  Annals  as  now  con- 
ducted they  do  receive,  their  proper  share  of  attention. 
But  a  periodical  which  stands  as  representative  of  the 
best  thought  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  in  any 
sense  deserve  the  name  of  a  profession  ought  to  handle, 
from  time  time  to  time,  questions  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  mere  technic.  An  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  routine  methods  and  devices  of  instruction  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  education.  Pedagogy 
means,  originally,  to  tag  a  child  to  school  and  back; 
education  means  to  handle,  to  develop,  to  train  up.  A 
teacher  who'  is  solely  or  chiefly  concerned  with  the  mere 
routine  of  teaching,  with  the  correct  way  to  teach  a 
given  subject,  fails  to  see  the  town  because  of  the 
houses.  Take  care  of  the  principles  and  the  methods 
and  devices  will  take  care  of  themselves. "  The  Mes- 
senger, however,  concedes  "the  need  of  a  freer  and  fuller 
exchange  of  opinion  and  experience  in  matters  of  educa- 
tional or  pedagogical  practice' '  and  suggests  that  "the 
school  papers  offer  just  the  medium  for  this  exchange 
of  thought." 

The  Texas  Lone  Star, like  the  Messenger,  is  "not  ready 
to  admit  that  abstruse  and  purely  psychological  ques- 
tions have  no  place  in  a  magazine  for  teachers.  Psy- 
chology/ '  it  says,  "lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  science  of 
teaching — is  in  fact  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  it — 
and  we  would  not  bar  from  our  educational  journal  a 
reasonable  amount  of  discussion  that  brings  out  and 
focalizes  psychological  principles. "  It  warmly  defends 
the  Annals  as  an  "excellent  magazine,  comparing  favor- 
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ably  with  the  best  educational  journals  in  this  country 
in  dignity  of  tone  and  in  breadth  and  variety  of  valu- 
able school  matter/ '  but  thinks  "it  could  be  made 
still  better  by  having  somewhat  less  of  dry  didacticism 
and  more  of  practical  suggestions,  live,  up-to-date,  and 
fresh  from  the  schoolroom. " 

The  Minnesota  Companion,  the  Iowa  Hawkeye,  the 
Ohio  Chronicle,  the  Oregon  Outlook,  the  Kansas  Star, 
and  the  Kentucky  Standard  think  the  Annals  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  schoolroom  journal,  and  seem  well 
satisfied  with  it  as  it  is. 

"The  Annals  has  done,  and  is  doing/'  says  the  Com- 
panion, "a  great  and  good  work,  and  it  is,  and  always 
will  be,  an  invaluable  reference  library  and  a  sort  of 
history  of  the  development  and  progress  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  in  America  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
world."     The  Companion  thinks  "the  school  papers 
should  each  have  a  pedagogical  department' ''  and  says 
it  hopes  to  inaugurate  such  a  department  itself  next  fall. 
The  Hawkey e  says  "the  Annals  has  always  stood  for 
the  discussion  of  problems  affecting  the  deaf  and  their 
education,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  deaf  and  scientific  information,"  and 
thinks  "it  has  attained  these  objects  in  a  satisfactory 
manner." 

The  Chronicle  declares  that  "the  Annals  has  a  mis- 
sion of  its  own/'  and  suggests  that  "one  of  the  insti- 
tution papers  might  be  chosen  and  secured  to  devote 
itself  to  deaf  educational  matter  under  competent 
editorial  charge.' ' 

The  Outlook  quotes  the  official  statement  of  the  scope 
of  the  Educational  Review,  with  a  few  modifications  to 
make  it  apply  to  the  Annals,  as  follows:  "Founded 
in  1847,  the  Annals  commands  the  support  of  every 
prominent  student  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  both  in 
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the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  It  is  not  an  educa- 
tional newspaper;  it  is  not  a  journal  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  schoolroom  methods;  it  is  not  an  organ  of  any- 
special  educational  interest  or  of  any  type  of  educational 
doctrine.  It  is  the  organ  of  representative  students  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf;  it  is  national  and  inter- 
national in  scope,  and  catholic  in  sympathy;  its  field 
of  interest  includes  educational  work  for  the  deaf  of 
every  form  and  grade.  The  readers  of  the  Annals 
are  studious  teachers  and  students  of  education  who 
wish  to  know  the  ripest  thought,  the  newest  investi- 
gations,  and  the  best  books  on  the  education  of  the 
deaf."  The  Outlook  "holds  strongly  to  the  belief  that 
the  Annals  should  continue  to  stand  in  our  special  field 
of  education  in  about  the  same  relation  as  does  the 
Educational  Review  in  the  general  field  of  education," 
leaving  to  other  publications  "the  presentation  of  the 
lighter  and  more  popularly  interesting  aspects  of  school- 
room instruction  and  institutional  and  day-school  train- 
ing of  the  deaf,  with  illustrations  and  paragraphic 
treatment  suited  to  those  who  are  too  busy,  or  too 
lacking  in  education  or  real  interest  in  the  deeper  educa- 
tional problems,  to  read  the  long,  carefully  studied,  and 
scientific  articles  that  appear  in  the  Annals.yj 

The  Kansas  Star  believes  "teachers  need  something 
more  than  dry  'pedagogical  practice;'  they  need  the 
philosophy  and  opinions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
gleaned  ripe  years  of  experience  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  they  need  the  so-called  'practical  hints  and  sug- 
gestions' which  some  of  our  radical  exchanges  desire. 
The  Annals,9'  it  says,  "fills  its  place  in  its  own  educa- 
tional field  and  fills  it  well." 

The  Kentucky  Standard  says:  "The  Annals  is  a 
magazine  for  the  student  and  the  scholar  and,  as  at 
present  conducted,  it  gives  a  broader  outlook  and 
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exerts  a  more  permanent  influence  than  would  a  maga- 
zine of  the  character  suggested  by  our  contemporary." 

The  editor  of  the  Annals  welcomes  criticism  and 
desires  to  profit  by  it.  He  agrees  with  the  Herald 
that  the  profession  should  have  a  periodical  containing 
articles  relating  to  practical  schoolroom  work,  and  that 
the  Annals,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  profession,  is  a 
proper  medium  for  the  publication  of  such  articles. 
But,  as  the  Lone  Star  pertinently  asks,  "How  is  the 
editor  to  get  this  material?,,  It  truly  says  that  "the 
content  of  the  Annals  is  largely  what  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country  make  it.  If  they  furnished  the 
stuff  in  proper  shape,  it  would  doubtless  go  in."  It 
certainly  would.  Almost  every  contribution  relating 
to  practical  schoolroom  work  that  has  been  offered  the 
Annals  has  been  accepted,  paid  for,  and  printed.  The 
only  ones  that  have  been  declined  were  articles  which 
contained  matter  that  was  to  be  found  substantially  in 
previous  volumes  of  the  Annals ,  and  those  which  per- 
tained to  general  education  without  any  special  adapta- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Nor  has  the  editor 
limited  his  activity  to  the  acceptance  of  matter  that 
has  been  offered;  he  has  begged  teachers  to  write,  and 
principals  and  superintendents  to  persuade  their 
teachers  to  write,  such  articles  as  the  Herald  desires. 
But  perhaps  he  has  not  begged  hard  enough. 

The  Herald  says  "  the  Minnesota  Companion  contains 
more  helpful  suggestions  in  its  published  teachers' 
meetings  than  a  copy  of  the  Annals."  For  years  the 
editor  of  the  Companion  has  had  a  standing  request 
from  the  editor  of  the  Annals  to  send  him  the  reports 
of  such  meetings,  whenever  suitable,  instead  of  pub- 
lishing them  in  his  own  paper.  Sometimes  he  has  done 
so;  too  often,  in  our  judgment,  he  has  not.    Of  course 
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the  Annals  might  have  reprinted  these  reports  from  the 
Companion,  and  other  good  things  from  that  and  other 
school  papers;  but  it  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  our 
readers  to  lay  before  them  matter  that  most  of  them 
have  already  had  the  opportunity  to  peruse  elsewhere. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  papers  read  at  teachers' 
meetings  and  other  articles  published  in  the  school  papers 
have  seemed  so  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  more  per- 
manent form  that  the  Annals  has  reprinted  them. 
Probably  it  would  have  been  well  to  do  so  oftener. 

The  Herald  says  "  the  old  Educator  was  working  along 
the  proper  lines' '  and  several  of  the  other  papers  pay  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  that  excellent  but  short-lived 
periodical.  The  original  Silent  Educator  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  end  of  three  years  on  account  of  the  death 
of  one  of  its  editors  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  pro- 
fession of  the  other.  The  Educator  which  succeeded  it 
was  published  for  two  years.  The  Chronicle  says  "it 
went  to  the  wall  for  the  lack  of  financial  support/ ' 
That  is  a  mistake ;  it  was  discontinued  because  it  made 
too  great  a  demand  upon  the  time  of  its  editors.  We 
admit  that  the  Educator  succeeded  better  thanthe-Annak 
in  obtaining  an  abundance  of  contributions  "with  the 
schoolroom  breath  of  life  in  them  and  the  crayon  dust 
upon  them,,,  as  the  Lone  Star  puts  it.  Many  of  its 
best  articles  were  written  by  its  editors.  When  they 
discontinued  the  publication  their  own  resources  were 
by  no  means  exhausted;  but  whether  the  supply  of 
contributions  would  have  continued  to  flow  in  so 
copiously  for  many  years  may  be  questioned.  Since 
the  Educator  was  brought  into  this  discussion  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  Annals,  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
that  we  have  received  letters  from  both  the  editors  of 
that  periodical,  dissenting  from  the  views  of  the  Herald 
and  expressing  approval  of  the  character  of  the  Annah. 
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An  extract  from  one  of  these  letters  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

The  Chronicle  speaks  of  the  Mentor  published  at  the 
Northern  New  York  Institution  as  "  almost  purely  an 
educational  monthly "  and  intimates  that  that  is  the 
kind  of  a  periodical  the  profession  needs  in  addition  to 
the  Annals.  The  Mentor  does  contain  many  good  articles 
relating  to  every-day  school  work,  articles  which 
teachers  of  the  deaf  may  read  with  profit.  They  are 
largely  taken  from  educational  journals  and  were 
written  with  no  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf.  It  would  always  be  easy  to  fill  the  pages  of  the 
Annals  with  borrowed  matter  p{  this  kind,  and  we 
confess  that  sometimes,  when  " padding' '  has  been 
needed,  we  have  been  tempted  to  resort  to  this  device ; 
but  as  such  articles  are  easily  accessible  to  our  readers 
in  Popular  Education,  the  American  Primary  Teacher, 
the  Kindergarten  Review,  and  other  educational  peri- 
odicals, and  many  of  the  most  appropriate  of  them  are 
reproduced  in  the  Mentor,  we  have  thought  the  Annals 
was  not  the  propefplace  f  orjthemand  have  resisted  the 
temptation.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  declined  all 
original  contributions  that  related  to'general  pedagogy 
rather  than  the  special  pedagogy  of  the  deaf. 

If  our  critics — and  thoseof  our  defenders  who  think 
the  Annals  was  never  intended  to  be  a  schoolroom 
journal — would  take  the  pains  toexamine  carefully  the 
past  volumes  of  the  Annals,  we  believe  they  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  practical  schoolroom  ma- 
terial is  contained  in  those  volumes.  They  would  find 
numerous  articles,  some  of  them  from  our  best  and 
most  experienced  teachers,  on  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  language,  speech,  lip-reading,  and  other  sub- 
jects, many  of  them  giving  "the  every-day  schoolroom 
trials  and  tribulations' '  with  suggestions  how  to  meet 
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and  overcome  them ;  papers  read  at  teachers'  meetings ; 
everything,  in  short,  that  is  mentioned  as  desirable  by 
the  writers  in  the  Herald.  They  must  have  forgotten 
Dr.  Clarke's  series  on  "The  First  Year's  Work,"  "The 
Second  Year's  Work, "  etc.,  giving  instructions  in  detail 
for  all  the  branches  taught  during  the  first  five  years  of 
School  life;  Mrs.  Hurd's  "Outline  of  Primary  Language 
Work,"  which  ran  through  several  numbers,  and  her 
"Asked,  Said,  Told,"  Miss  Moffatt's  "Paragraphs," 
also  continued  through  several  numbers  and  proposing 
numerous  devices  for  use  in  the  schoolroom;  the  two 
series  of  articles  by  the  instructors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  one  on  "Speech  Work,"  the  other  on 
"Arithmetic";  and  many  other  contributions  of  a 
practical  pedagogic  nature,  briefer  than  those  here 
named  but  of  equally  fine  quality.  These  contribu- 
tions may  have  been  thoughtfully  wrought  out  in  the 
study  rather  than  hastily  thrown  off  in  the  schoolroom; 
or,  if  written  in  the  schoolroom,  they  may  have  had 
"the  crayon  dust"  brushed  off  before  they  were  sent  to 
the  Annals  and  may  have  been  finished  and  polished 
with  some  care;  but  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that 
treatment;  they  still  have  "the  schoolroom  breath 
of  life  in  them,"  and  the  earnest  teacher  looking  for 
guidance  and  suggestion  will  find  in  them  the  help  he 
needs.  As  the  articles  the  editor  has  in  mind  were  not 
written  by  himself,  he  may  say  without  lack  of  modesty 
that  the  Lone  Star  does  not  exaggerate  when  it  asserts 
that  "there  is  enough  in  past  numbers  of  the  Annals 
upon  almost  every  phase  of  the  work  to  afford  any 
teacher  of  the  deaf  who  chooses  to  dig  out  and  assimi- 
late it  a  liberal  pedagogical  education." 

While  a  larger  proportion  than  at  present  of  strictly 
schoolroom  material  in  the  Annals  is  to  be  desired,  we 
agree  with  the  school  papers  above  quoted  that  psy- 
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etiological  and  theoretical  articles  are  of  no  less  impor- 
tance. As  the  Mississippi  Voice  suggested  in  a  recent 
number,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
psychological  study  of  the  deaf  child's  mind  and  in  the 
application  of  general  principles  to  our  special  work, 
before  the  education  of  the  deaf  can  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a  sure  basis.  Sound  theory  and  correct  prac- 
tice are  not  antagonistic ;  the  former  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  latter.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  who  wish  to  do 
good  work  need  both,  and  the  Annals  is  the  proper 
place  for  their  presentation.* 

The  aims  of  the  liberal-minded  men  who  founded  the 
Annals  sixty-four  years  ago  were  even  more  compre- 
hensive than  that.  They  proposed  not  only  to  afford 
teachers  and  parents  a  practical  guide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf  children  and  a  medium  for  the  consideration 
of  the  principles  upon  which  such  instruction  should  be 
based;  they  proposed  also,  to  quote  their  own  words, 
to  make  the  Annals  "a  perfect  treasury  of  information 
upon  all  questions  and  subjects  related  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. "  That  is 
the  high  standard  which  was  maintained  by  the  early 
editors  of  the  Annals,  and  which  has  been  constantly 
kept  in  view,  however  imperfectly  it  has  been  attained, 
during  the  long  term  of  service  of  the  present  editor. 
Whatever  future  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
Annals — and  we  hope  they  will  be  many  and  great — we 

•The  Annals  cannot  surrender  its  claim  to  be  a  suitable  medium  for 
the  publication  of  practical  schoolroom  contributions  as  well  as  other 
articles;  but,  as  is  suggested  in  some  of  the  school  papers  and  in  the 
extract  from  Mr.  Davidson's  letter  given  below,  there  would  be  some 
advantages  in  having  another  periodical  in  addition  to  the  Annals;  a 
periodical  more  like  the  Educator,  devoted  exclusively  to  schoolroom 
practice  and  results,  edited  by  some  one  in  close  touch  with  primary 
work,  and  appearing  more  frequently;  one  for  which  teachers  might 
be  more  ready  to  write  "without  stopping  to  put  their  thoughts  into 
full  dress,"  as  Mr.  Davidson  says. 
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believe  they  will  be  effected  not  by  lowering  its  standard, 
not  by  abandoning  or  narrowing  the  broad  plans  of  its 
founders,  but  by  carrying  them  out  more  thoroughly, 
more  judiciously,  and  more  successfully. 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made 
was  not  written  for  publication,  but  we  have  obtained 
permission  to  print  a  portion  of  it  because  it  states 
truly,  as  we  think,  the  value  of  a  class  of  articles  in  the 
Annals  that  the  Herald  does  not  care  for  and  also 
because  it  lets  us  partly  into  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  Educator. 

E.  A.  F. 


When  Mr.  Booth  and  I  began  the  publication  of  the 
Educator ■,  neither  of  us  had  any  thought  that  the  Annals 
was  not  worthily  filling  its  place  in  the  work,  but  the 
Silent  Educator  had  demonstrated  that  there  were 
many  things  very  helpful  to  teachers  which  did  not 
naturally  reach  the  Annals,  which,  appearing  there, 
would  not  harmonize  with  its  character,  and  for  which 
it  would  not  have  the  space  if  it  cared  to  accept  them. 
We  felt  also  that  teachers  needed  a  medium  for  the 
rough-and-ready  expression  of  their  ideas  on  matters 
educational — a  paper  to  which  they  could  write  as  the 
spirit  moved  them,  without  stopping  to  put  their 
thoughts  into  full  dress,  as  it  were. 

I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  Annals,  as  regards 
either  the  character  of  its  contents  or  the  care  with 
which  teachers  express  themselves  when  writing  for 
its  pages.  The  editors  of  the  magazine  have  always  been 
chosen  from  among  the  most  scholarly  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  they  have,  in  the  course  of  years,  given  the 
publication  its  high  tone  to  which  contributors  instinc- 
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tively  conform.  This  should  be  maintained,  not 
only  because  it  is  appropriate  to  the  official  organ  and 
representative  of  our  schools,  but  also  because  of  its 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  his  work. 

The  method  by  which  a  teacher  overcomes  some  par- 
ticular difficulty  with  his  pupils;  the  little,  every-day 
suggestions  that  come  to  all  of  us  in  the  course  of  our 
work;  the  familiar  discussions  of  problems,  in  and  out- 
side of  teachers'  meetings;  the  rapid  outline  sketches 
showing  the  practical  application  of  theories  and  prin- 
ciples to  the  instruction  of  our  children,  which  every 
worker  can  furnish,  while  he  may  not  have  the  time,  the 
inclination,  or  the  ability  to  elaborate  his  ideas  and 
dress  them  up  in  precise  and  polished  English — these 
are  of  interest  and  of  immediate  value  to  all  of  us,  and 
there  should  be  some  medium  for  collecting  and  dissem- 
inating them.*  But  they  are  not  what  most  strongly 
or  permanently  influences  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf.  The  man  who  delves  deep  below  the 
surface;  who  considers  not  merely  surface  appearances 
but  looks  for  underlying  conditions  and  causes;  who 
by  investigation  and  experiment  determines  the  states 
of  the  deaf  child's  mind ;  who  with  careful  logic  deduces 
the  processes  that  should  be  followed  in  his  education; 
and  who  takes  the  time  and  the  pains  to  state  his  dis- 
coveries and  conclusions  in  terms  of  scientific  pre- 
cision— it  is  he  who  provides  the  safe  and  lasting  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  may  build. 


*There  is  room  for  such  a  paper  without  trespassing  upon  the  field  of 
the  Annate  or  drawing  from  it  any  of  its  support,  and  I  should  like  to  sec 
some  school  utilize  its  printing  office  to  publish  it.  It  would  be  of  im- 
measurably greater  value  to  the  school  than  an  institution  paper  of  the 
usual  type  and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  teachers  in  sister  schools.  If 
properly  conducted,  it  would  receive  sufficient  support  to  pay  for  editing 
it  and  to  meet  all  expenses  outside  of  typesetting  and  press- work. 
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The  contributions  of  this  latter  character  which  the 
Annals  contains  are  read,  digested,  and  utilized  by  the 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  schools  and  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  their  work  and  for  their 
standing  in  the  profession.  They  may  not  appeal  to 
the  rank  and  file,  but  shall  those  who  are  content  to  be 
followers  determine  the  conditions  that  make  men 
leaders? 

Some  years  ago  I  was  told  by  an  attach^  of  a  certain 
school  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Annals  was  distributed  a  copy  would  be  found  in  the 
waste-basket  of  every  schoolroom.  It  is  a  significant, 
but  not  surprising,  fact  that  to-day  not  a  single  officer 
or  teacher  then  connected  with  the  school  remains  in 
the  profession. 

At  no  time  was  it  more  important  than  it  is  now  to 
conserve  every  agency  for  elevating  our  work,  develop- 
ing in  teachers  a  studious  and  dignified  attitude  toward 
it,  and  inspiring  them  to  a  profound  consideration  of  its 
problems.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  schools,  the  multiplication  of  oppor- 
tunities for  men  and  women  of  education  in  many 
lines  of  work,  and  the  great  reduction  in  compensation 
to  our  teachers,  due  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  with 
no  corresponding  increase  in  salaries— in  purchasing 
value  their  pay  amounts  to  little  more  than  half  what 
it  did  some  ten  years  ago — it  is  each  year  growing  more 
difficult  to  secure  teachers  with  the  ability,  attainments, 
and  training  that  have  characterized  those  of  the  past, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  abler  ones  are  leaving  for  fields 
promising  better  returns  for  their  labor.  The  schools 
must  make  the  most  of  those  who  remain  and  of  those 
whom  they  may  employ  in  the  future,  and  much  may 
be  done  to  educate  them  up  to  the  requirements  of 
their  positions  if  superintendents  will  impress  upon 
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them  the  necessity  of  study  and  will  show,  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  their  appreciation  of  efforts  thus  made  to 
increase  their  value.  The  Annals,  as  it  is,  and  not  as 
its  detractors  would  have  it,  is  the  best  and  practically 
the  only  source  to  which  we  may  look  for  such  instruc- 
tion as  is  needed.  Instead  of  its  being  discontinued  or 
altered  in  character,  it  should  receive  the  loyal  support 
of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  deaf. 

SAMUEL  GASTON  DAVIDSON, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY. 

In  order  to  deal  with  a  subject,  we  must  know  it. 
Human  qualities,  natural  or  perverted,  are  the  same 
in  the  deaf  child  as  in  other  human  beings.  Hence  a 
general  study  of  these  qualities,  as  manifested  in  the 
genus  homo,  will  reveal  to  us  some  of  the  workings 
of  the  deaf  child's  mind. 

One  of  the  most  potent  influences  with  which  the 
teacher  has  to  deal  is  that  of  heredity.  The  deaf  child 
may  not  have  inherited  his  handicap  of  deafness,  but 
because  of  it  his  inherited  tendencies  are  intensified. 
He  gropes  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism.  Until  his 
soul  is  led  to  burst  its  prison  walls  he  sees  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  follow  his  natural  bent.  His  will 
is  truly  his  only  law.  It  is  not  until  you  place  before 
him  an  incentive  that  is  attractive — until  you  prove 
to  him  that  the  greatest  good  means  the  greatest  hap- 
piness— that  he  sees  any  reason  to  change  this  law.  Let 
us  study,  then,  the  nature  of  this  law,  the  sum  of  his 
inheritance. 
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What  is  heredity?  One  scientist  tells  us  that  heredity- 
is  the  law  through  which  the  individual  receives  from 
his  parents  by  birth  his  chief  vital  forces  and  tendencies, 
his  physical  and  spiritual  capital.  Ribot  says,  "Heredity 
is  that  biological  law  by  which  all  beings  endowed  with 
life  tend  to  repeat  themselves  in  their  descendants. ' ' 
The  modern  theory  is  that  we  do  not  inherit  character- 
istics acquired  by  our  parents  during  their  lives/ but 
only  tendencies  toward  them.  We  inherit  the  basis  of 
character;  the  species  cannot  change.  One  could  not 
inherit  the  French  or  German  language  or  expert 
knowledge  of  any  kind,  but  only  the  faculty  for  acquir- 
ing these — a  tendency  toward  ease  in  attaining  them. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  child  of  the  morally 
instructed  is  more  capable  of  instruction  than  that  of 
parents  not  so  taught. 

Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
says  that  ' 'nowhere  is  the  law  of  heredity  shown  more 
plainly  than  in  the  transmission  of  qualities  that  lead 
to  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime.  Most  of  the  dangerous 
classes  have  received  from  a  vicious  ancestry  the 
qualities  and  tendencies  which,  with  their  environment, 
they  are  powerless  to  resist.' '  A  disposition,  a  habit 
of  the  will,  a  condition  of  temperament  may  be  trans- 
mitted, and  may  become  so  strong  as  to  be  almost 
irresistible. 

Lord  Byron's  mother  is  said  to  have  had  the  most 
violent  temper  ever  seen  in  a  woman  of  sane  mind. 
Macaulajr  said  of  Lord  Byron,  "  Never  had  any  writer 
so  vast  a  command  of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn, 
misanthropy,  and  despair.  From  maniac  laughter 
to  piercing  lamentation,  there  was  not  a  single  note 
of  human  anguish  of  which  he  was  not  master." 

A  child's  tendencies  are  determined  before  his  birth 
but  his  character  is  molded  by  his  environment;  the 
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strength  and  force  of  it  are  determined  by  his  heredity, 
the  directions  it  shall  take  are  determined  by  his 
environment. 

One  very  important  question  presents  itself:  do 
people  inherit  vicious  and  virtuous  tendencies  equally? 
The  most  striking  cases  of  heredity  are  those  of  evil 
trend.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  evil  influences  are 
more  powerful  than  good  ones.  Seeds  of  decay  are 
speedily  effected.  Spiritual  heredity  asserts  itself  less 
readily  than  sensual  heredity.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  evil  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay  while 
good  has  the  seeds  of  endurance  and  growth;  an  evil 
nature  generates  an  evil  one,  but  in  a  few  years  the 
stock  is  destroyed  by  its  own  evil.  A  good  nature 
produces  a  good  one,  and  its  race  strengthens,  increases, 
and  grows.  However,  in  face  of  all  this,  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  conditions  surrounding  an  indi- 
vidual have  the  most  powerful  influence  upon  his 
character.  They  shape  his  desires  and  determine  his 
will. 

The  testimony  of  all  the  workers  for  the  reform  of 
the  vicious  is  to  the  effect  that,  where  there  is  no 
organic  defect,  as  in  insanity  or  idiocy,  environment 
is  more  effective  than  heredity. 

But,  you  may  say,  what  benefit  is  it  to  the  teacher  of 
tKe  deaf  child  to  go  into  such  facts,  scientific  or  other- 
wise? Human  qualities,  natural  or  perverted,  are  the 
same  in  the  deaf  child  as  in  other  human  beings;  and 
a  knowledge  of  these  qualities  can  show  us  the  human 
traits  through  which  a  child  can  be  appealed  to  and  led. 
What  then  are  some  of  these  traits? 

I  believe  a  child  is  influenced  more  through  his 
sense  of  justice  than  through  any  other.  No  matter 
what  his  moral  caliber  or  how  unreasonable  he  may  be 
himself,  he  is  constantly  looking  for  absolute  justice 
in  his  teacher. 
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The  creation  of  a  high  public  sentiment  around 
a  child  of  evil  bent  is  often  uplifting. 

Our  most  hopeless  failures  are  with  the  morally 
depraved,  and  with  the  child  of  no  depth  or  stamina. 
And  yet,  as  there  is  much  of  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
so  there  is  a  germ  of  good,  be  it  ever  so  small,  in  every 
human  child.  We  often  have  to  reach  this  germ  through 
compliments,  novelty  or  change,  or  by  some  kind  of 
an  appeal  before  unthought  of.  It  is  the  teacher's 
task,  then,  to  cast  about  for  a  means  to  reach  this  germ, 
to  hold  it  and  foster  it  and  develop  it,  to  make  it  grow 
and  overcast  all  else  in  the  consciousness  of  the  child. 

I  have  in  mind  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  seemed  almost 
totally  depraved.  She  had  been  the  terror  of  home, 
friends,  and  neighbors.  She  would  brandish  a  knife 
when  opposed  until  no  one  dared  go  near  her.  In  the 
playroom  and  in  the  study-room  she  was  a  universal 
torment.  There  seemed  no  way  to  reach  her  but 
through  force.  Her  mind  in  many  ways  was  little 
more  developed  than  that  of  a  child  of  eight  or  ten. 
It  had  become  the  delight  of  her  playmates  to  tease 
her  and  see  her  fret  and  fume. 

In  the  schoolroom  no  one  was  allowed  to  tease  her. 
She  was  treated  as  a  human  being  and  with  the  same 
respect  as  the  other  children.  She  seemed  to  have 
had  the  idea  that  all  the  world  was  her  enemy. 

It  was  found  that,  among  other  things,  she  behaved 
much  better  when  she  was  carefully  and  becomingly 
dressed.  The  crowning  effort  for  this  girl,  however, 
was  a  party  given  by  the  teacher  to  her  class  in  her 
own  home.  The  children  were  entertained  with 
pictures,  games,  and  refreshments.  This  girl  was 
completely  won  by  the  attention,  and  for  a  year  she 
tried  her  very  best  to  live  up  to  her  teacher's  standards. 
She  had  inherited  her  evil  tendencies  from  a  drunken 
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father.  And  yet  her  viciousness  was  tempered  by  a 
warm  heart  which  it  took  her  teacher  three  years 
really   to  find. 

A  teacher  should  make  it  her  work  to  find  out  some- 
thing of  the  parentage  and  home  life  of  a  child.  In 
this  way  she  may  learn  the  meaning  of  many  things 
she  might  not  otherwise  understand.  Each  child's 
tastes  and  capabilities  should  be  studied. 

Through  doing  what  he  likes  to  do,  or  what  he  is 
able  to  do  well,  a  child  can  often  be  led  to  develop  the 
best  that  is  in  him.  The  day  is  past  when  children 
can  be  treated  as  machines,  all  turned  out  of  one 
common  mold.  It  is  an  insult  to  their  individuality 
not  to  consult  their  tastes  and  abilities. 

God  intended  each  human  being  to  grow  up  free  as 
a  flower;  to  live  his  life  and  impress  his  individuality 
untrammeled  upon  the  world.  When  we  try  to  cast 
him  in  a  world  not  made  for  him,  he  rebels;  who  can 
blame  him? 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  are  certain  character- 
istics in  every  human  being  that  are  common  to  the 
race.  These  we  deal  with  all  alike.  There  are  other 
traits  that  are  degenerate,  due  to  heredity.  These  we 
need  to  study,  to  make  allowance  for,  and  to  overcome. 
We  always  look  up  to  the  ideal  for  our  children.  But, 
knowing  their  hereditary  weaknesses,  and  having 
studied  each  child's  ability,  we  know  when  each  has 
done  his  best  and  approve  him  accordingly,  even 
though  he  falls  far  short  of  our  model. 

We  note  that  most  of  our  deaf  pupils  grow  into 
useful,  moral,  law-abiding  citizens,  no  matter  what 
their  ancestry  or  home  life.  In  the  formation  period 
they  spend  ten  or  twelve  years  in  school  in  a  refined 
Christian  atmosphere.  Besides  becoming  fairly  well 
educated  in  this  time  they  learn  habits  of  industry  and 
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usefulness,  consideration  for  others,  honesty,  purity, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  a  true  man  and  woman. 
The  result  proves  the  superior  influence  of  environment 
over  heredity. 

In  every  individual  is  a  confusion  of  warring  elements, 
the  conflict  of  his  natural  tendencies  with  his  will. 
But  in  some  the  evil  tendencies  are  stronger,  and  the 
power  to  resist  them  is  weaker,  than  in  others.  Hence 
the  teacher  who  transforms  these  evil  desires  into  good 
ones,  who  strengthens  the  weak  spots  in  a  character, 
is  doing  a  work  that  is  divine.  As  the  force  in  a  steam- 
engine  brings  disaster  if  not  controlled  by  a  master 
hand,  so  the  energy  of  a  child,  if  not  guided  by  a  power- 
ful, skilled  hand,  brings  wreck  to  a  life. 

What  then  should  be  the  qualifications  of  him  who 
has  to  combat  or  make  use  of  this  influence  of  heredity; 
what  of  the  teacher?  There  are  teachers  with  a  won- 
derful faculty  for  execution,  who  cannot  give  the 
reasons  for  what  they  do;  there  are  teachers  who 
know  thoroughly  the  theories  of  education  and  have 
not  a  natural  ability  for  carrying  them  out;  but  the 
most  successful  teacher,  we  are  told,  is  he  who  combines 
this  power  of  execution  with  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  education.  Martin  C.  Brumbaugh,  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  says 
that  the  vast  majority  of  successful  teachers  are  made, 
not  born;  that  they  combine  a  knowledge  of  principles 
with  a  training  for  practical  work. 

The  born  teacher  will  have  only  superficial  results 
unless  he  studies  the  psychology  of  his  subject.  He 
who  best  knows  his  subject,  the  deaf  child,  will  be  able 
to  do  the  most  with  that  child.  Environment  can  be 
made  to  overcome  the  evils  of  heredity  if  the  will  is 
there  to  do  it;  and  the  will  to  do  it  can  be  educated; 
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otherwise  Christ's  whole  scheme  of  salvation  would  be 
vain. 

"There  is  no  thing  we  cannot  overcome. 
Say  not  thy  evil  instinct  is  inherited, 

Or  that  some  trait,  inborn. 

Makes  thv  whole  life  forlorn 
And  calls  down  punishment  that  is  not  merited. 
Back  of  thy  parents  and  grandparents  lies 

The  Great  Eternal  Will: 

That,  too,  is  thine 

Inheritance,  strong,  beautiful,  divine; 
Sure  lever  of  success  for  one  who  tries." 

JENNIE  L.  COBB, 
Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgexvood  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


DEAFNESS  IN  ADULT  LIFE. 

[An  English  clergyman  who  lost  his  hearing  gradually  in  adult  life 
publishes  in  the  Lancet  of  February  4,  1911,  the  following  description 
of  his  trials.  As  in  all  similar  cases  that  have  come  to  our  notice,  his 
experience  is  much  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  persons  who  are  born 
deaf  or  lose  their  hearing  in  childhood. — E.  A.  F.] 

I  have  now  been  totally  deaf  for  about  two  years. 
What  is  the  sensation?  There  is  a  sense  of  blankness. 
I  feel  always  in  a  condition  of  expecting  to  hear,  yet 
never  realizing  the  expectation.  I  cannot  describe  it 
in  any  other  way.  I  have  often  observed  that  deaf 
people  have  a  surprised  look  about  them,  as  though 
they  were  wondering  why  they  cannot  hear,  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  am  getting  the  same  look, 
for  it  is  not  becoming.  Then,  together  with  this  sense 
of  blankness,  is  the  ever-present  sense  of  loss.  This 
at  times  is  overwhelming.  I  cannot  now  remain  in  a 
room  where  music  is  being  performed,  as  the  fact  that 
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I  cannot  hear  it  and  never  shall  is  too  much  for  me. 
For  the  same  reason  my  duties  as  a  clergyman  have 
become  a  real  and  heavy  burden,  and  most  of  the  joy 
I  once  had  in  them  has  gone. 

But  the  loss  of  hearing  is  undoubtedly  felt  more  from 
its  social  side.  Neither  lip-reading  nor  sign  language 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  human  voice.  We 
cannot  join  freely  in  the  conversation  of  the  family 
circle,  and  the  funny  story  ceases  to  be  really  humorous 
when  interpreted  by  signs.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  this 
encourages  the  tendency  to  withdraw  from  society 
and  social  life.  You  cannot  hear,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  join  in  the  conversation,  it  seems  only  waste  of  time 
to  remain,  and  the  time  one  feels  would  be  better  spent 
in  reading  or  writing. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  results  of  this  total 
deafness  is,  to  me  at  least,  the  horror  of  the  awful 
silence  in  the  dark,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  far 
this  is  the  experience  of  others  similarly  situated. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  frequentlyout  alone  in  my  rural 
parish  on  very  dark  nights,  but  the  scares  I  endured 
by  blundering  against  people  I  could  not  hear  approach- 
ing or  whom  I  overtook  completely  unnerved  me. 
But  now  it  is  torture  to  lie  awake  alone  in  the  dark — 
not  so  much  from  any  actual  fear  as  from  the  sense 
of  helplessness  and  insecurity ;  one  feels  in  consequence 
the  risk  of  being  surprised,  perhaps  by  a  cat  jumping  on 
the  bed,  or  some  one  coming  into  the  room  without 
a  light,  and  so  forth. 

In  connection  with  this  is  now  the  inability  to  walk 
in  the  dark  at  all.  I  cannot  venture  even  to  walk 
across  a  room  in  the  dark,  as  there  always  seems  a 
tendency  to  fall  forward,  which  has,  in  fact,  actually 
happened  on  several  occasions.  The  last  time  I 
attempted  to  walk  in  the  garden  at  night  I  fell  down, 
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and  on  getting  up  fell  down  again,  and  only  got  indoors 
by  feeling  my  way  along  the  wall  like  a  blind  man. 

I  find  I  am  by  degrees  losing  the  memory  of  certain 
sounds  which,  since  memory  cannot  now  be  assisted 
by  external  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  recover.  Certain 
musical  airs,  etc.,  once  well  known  but  now  forgotten, 
I  cannot  possibly  recall,  while  new  sounds  and  new 
voices  I  cannot  even  realize;  e.g.,  I  can  realize  my  wife's 
voice  Jbut  not  the  voices  of  my  children,  whose  adult 
voices  I  have  never  heard.  Also,  strange  to  say,  I 
cannot  now  even  imagine  the  sounds  of  some  musical 
instruments,  notably  the  church  organ,  and  also 
certain  outdoor  sounds,  birds'  notes,  etc.,  I  have  com- 
pletely forgotten.  Being  quite  unable  to  hear  my  own 
voice,  I  have  lost  all  control  over  it,  and  am  told  it 
it  has  greatly  altered  since  my  deafness  increased, 
running  up  sometimes  into  a  falsetto  and  sometimes 
being  scarcely  audible.  In  church  it  is  most  puzzling 
to  know  if  I  am  anywhere  within  the  right  pitch. 

I  still  enjoy  the  theatre,  and  find  it  most  fascinating 
to  watch  the  development  of  the  play  through  the 
acting  alone,  while  a  ballet  appears  much  more  intelli- 
gible without  the  music.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect 
of  seeing  people  sing  and  hearing  no  voices  is  irresistibly 
comic.  People  singing  in  church  often  look  as  if  they 
were  suffering  untold  agonies. 

If  there  are  any  compensations  I  have  not  yet  found 
them,  except  perhaps  that  one  can  read  and  write 
undisturbed  in  a  noisy  room,  and  that  one's  meditations 
are  not  disturbed  in  the  London  streets  or  the  interior 
of  a  motor  omnibus. 

F.J.  HAMMOND, 
All  Hallow1  s  Vicarage,  near  Rochester, 

England. 


HOW  WE  BEGIN. 

All  infants,  whether  deaf  or  normal,  perform  the 
instinctive  acts  of  suckling,  laughing,  breathing. 
Simple  as  these  first  movements  are  they  pave  the  way 
for  future  articulate  speech. 

The  child  who  cries  uses  his  lungs,  his  vocal  cords, 
the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  and  those  of  the  tongtfe  and 
larynx. 

The  hearing  child  suckles,  cries,  and  laughs — so 
does  his  deaf  brother.  Thus  they  start  in  life  equally 
equipped  so  far  as  muscular  exercise  of  the  vocal 
organs  is  concerned.  The  time  comes  when  people 
say  of  the  deaf  child,  not  knowing  his  defect,  "He 
must  be  backward."  But  the  mother  soon  notices  that 
her  child  pays  no  attention  to  the  sounds  usually  so 
attractive  to  the  young — and  finally  is  convinced  that 
he  hears  not. 

If  it  is  God's  will  that  the  ears  should  be  sealed  it  is 
also  His  will  that  we  lend  our  energies  toward  giving 
the  little  man  the  best  education  obtainable. 

The  mother  who  loves  her  child  the  most  is  the  one 
who  will  part  with  him  the  soonest  and  give  him  up 
to  those  who  can  train  him  to  speak,  thus  bringing 
him  out  of  the  darkness  of  silence  into  the  sunshine  of 
sound  through  touch. 

Those  outside  the  school  are  likely  to  look  upon  the 
child  as  being  born  possessed  of  a  " temper"  which 
must  be  humored,  and  so  they  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  hours  of  trouble  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  just  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  a  disposition  as  any  other  child  and  is  as  easily  made 
to  obey  or  as  easily  spoiled. 

262 
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The  deaf  child  must  see  words  before  he  can  use  them, 
just  as  the  hearing  child  must  hear  words  and  sentences 
before  he  can  speak  them.  That  is,  he  must  learn  to 
understand  what  others  say  to  him  by  watching  their 
facial  movements  before  he  can  speak  intelligently. 

Lip-reading,  as  this  is  called,  is  taught  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  school  course  or,  better  still,  from  the 
minute  the  child  is  found  to  be  deaf.  Everything  must 
be  said  to  him  just  as  though  he  did  hear  and  must  be 
spoken  rapidly,  not  "  mouthed.' f 

After  a  time  certain  movements  of  the  face  become 
associated  with  an  entire  sentence  and  the  child  recog- 
nizes the  whole.  This  constant  oral  repetition  of  daily 
doings,  of  commands,  and  statements  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  leads  to  the  child's  being  able  eventually 
to  understand  spoken  language. 

Much  mischief  may  be  done  by  forcing  the  pupil  to 
speak  before  he  has  gained  proper  control  of  the  breath, 
voice,  and  vocal  organs,  for  there  is  a  technique  of 
articulation  more  delicate  and  more  difficult  of  acquisi- 
tion than  that  of  the  piano. 

The  normal  child  learns  to  speak  by  "  trial  and 
success"  and  imitation.  Only  the  latter  method  can 
be  pursued  by  the  deaf,  therefore  we  must  teach  the 
child  to  pay  strict  attention  to  detail  and  to  imitate 
well.  For  this  purpose  much  time  must  be  spent  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  for  if  we 
are  to  obtain  accuracy  of  speech  the  child  must  be  able 
to  see  even  very  slight  differences  in  the  position  of  the 
vocal  organs. 

We  begin  teaching  speech  by  instructing  the  pupil 
how  to  manipulate  the  lips,  jaws,  tongue,  cheeks, 
soft  palate,  and  larynx.  He  imitates  his  teacher.  If 
the  latter  opens  the  mouth,  so  does  he.  If  she  places 
the  tongue  behind  the  lower  teeth  the  child  does  like- 
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wise.  She  will  teach  him  to  exercise  his  tongue  in 
such  ways  as  flapping  the  end;  rolling  the  end  first 
under,  then  upward;  making  the  tongue  wide,  then 
narrow,  by  the  use  of  the  muscles  in  the  sides ;  and  by 
various  other  exercises  she  will  teach  him  to  control  the 
other  organs  of  speech.  She  will  make  her  pupil  aware 
of  breath  by  having  him  blow  out  a  candle  or  blow  a 
piece  of  paper  off  the  back  of  his  hand.  She  will  make 
him  conscious  that  he  has  a  voice  by  putting  one  of 
his  hands  on  her  throat,  the  other  on  her  chest,  that  he 
may  feel  the  vibrations  while  she  says  "A."  Then  she 
will  remove  the  hand  from  her  chest,  place  it  on  her 
throat,  and  repeat  the  sound.  She  may  have  difficulty 
in  calling  his  attention  to  his  own  voice  but  she  will 
finally  succeed,  even  if  she  waits  until  she  finds  him 
crying  and  then  places  his  own  hand  on  his  larynx, 
where  he  feels  the  vibrations  of  his  own  voice.  He 
may  then  be  taught  to  say  "A, "  followed  by  other 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds.  Then  he  will  be  able 
to  combine  "A"  with  a  consonant  like  "m",  thus 
speaking  the  word  "arm." 

Articulation  includes  the  ability  to  control  the  pitch 
and  volume  of  the  voice.  The  pupil  must  be  taught 
through  touch  to  raise  and  to  lower  the  voice,  to  speak 
softly  or  to  cry  out.  This  is  done  by  feeling  the  larynx ; 
so,  of  course,  the  little  one  who  has  any  hearing  has 
a  great  advantage  over  the  totally  deaf  pupil,  as  this 
"sound  perception"  will  enable  him  to  accent  words 
and  sentences  correctly,  to  speak  in  a  natural  voice, 
and  will  also  tend  to  develop  his  brain  in  a  manner  more 
nearly  like  that  of  a  normal  child. 

The  mere  ability  to  speak,  however,  is  of  no  practical 
use  to  the  person  who  does  not  understand  what  others 
say,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  words. 
Hence  we  must  teach  language. 
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The  child  is  taught  to  say  such  familiar  words  as 
cat,  dog,  man,  mother,  and  names  of  members  of  the 
family,  followed  by  "hop,"  "run,"  "fall,"  letting  the 
other  pupils  act  out  each  command.  This  teaches 
the  imperative  sentence. 

Kindergarten,  writing,  and  number- work  form  part 
of  the  curriculum  during  the  period  of  school  life 
devoted  to  his  early  training. 

The  best  teachers  are  none  too  good  for  the  work 
of  preparing  a  deaf  child  to  study  school  subjects. 
Here,  at  the  beginning,  are  formed  habits  which  last 
throughout  a  lifetime;  or  at  the  start  opportunities 
are  lost,  opportunities  which  will  never  recur,  and  the 
loss  of  which  means  failure. 

Some  deaf  childern  have  eventually  entered  schools 
for  hearing  children ;  for  their  first  teachers  have  borne 
in  mind  the  fact  that  they  could  reach  their  goal  only 
by  a  roundabout  way  which,  well  laid  early  in  child- 
hood, leads  to  sure  success  in  later  years. 

FLORENCE  M.  WILCOX, 
'  Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgcwood  Park.  Pennsylvania. 


DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

After  a  child,  and  a  deaf  child  at  that,  has  wrestled 
with  common  fractions  for  a  year  or  so,  he  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  helped  a  little  over  the  fences,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  decimal  fractions  lends  itself  much  more  to 
a  fanciful  setting  than  that  of  common  fractions. 

If  a  child  can  enumerate  well,  decimals  are  not  difficult 
to  master  and  they  comprise  one  of  the  most  attractive 
subjects  in  arithmetic.    Our  very  small  pupils  soon  gain 
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a  little  idea  of  decimals  when  they  begin  to  see  sums 
of  money  written  with  the  point,  and  they  soon  under- 
stand that  the  point  has  much  to  do  with  value. 

In  beginning  a  class  in  decimal  fractions,  at  least  a 
week  should  be  spent  in  notation  and  numeration;  no 
matter  how  simple  this  may  seem,  you  are  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  thorough  work  and  the  time  is  well  spent. 
A  good  way  to  teach  numeration  is  to  make  at  least 
twelve  naughts  on  the  board;  make  them  big  and 
round  and  as  prosperous  looking  as  possible.  Draw 
straight  lines  at  the  top,  dividing  them  into  groups  of 
three.  Write  the  names  of  each  period  above.  When 
you  are  ready  to  teach,  fill  your  periods  with  figures, 
writing  below  your  ciphers.  Ask  any  pupil  to  read  your 
first  left-hand  period  while  you  cover  all  to  the  right 
with  your  hand.  When  he  has  read  the  number  in  hun- 
dreds as  it  is,  motion  quickly  for  him  to  join  it  with  the 
name  of  the  period  written  above  and  use  the  second 
period  in  the  same  manner. 

A  good  drill  in  this  exercise  will  teach  almost  any  pupil 
to  enumerate  correctly,  and  teaching  it  directly  from 
the  board  adds  to  its  efficiency.  It  is  well  to  have  pupils, 
when  puzzled,  make  the  ciphers  on  their  own  paper 
and  study  it  out  for  themselves. 

Do  not  let  them  discard  the  crutch  too  soon  and  do 
not  go  any  farther  until  each  member  of  the  class  can 
read  and  write  numbers  correctly,  or  you  are  satisfied  they 
can  not  be  taught  to  him.  Nothing  is  more  exasperating 
than  to  have  a  pupil  in  decimal  fractions  with  an  imper- 
fect understanding  of  enumeration;  he  is  a  drawback 
to  the  whole  class.  To  avoid  this  evil,  let  your  first 
lessons  be  in  enumeration  and  it  will  save  you  many  bad 
moments  ahead. 

For  beginning  to  teach  decimals,  it  is  well  to  choose  a 
good  time;   have  your  class  bright  and  eager,  having 
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previously  whetted  their  appetite  as  to  how  interesting 
the  subject  is.  Have  your  board  nice  and  clean  and 
"Decimal  Fractions"  written  in  your  neatest  and 
prettiest  hand.  A  decimal  point,  large  and  round, 
should  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage,  for  around  it 
your  success  and  happiness  lie.  First  write  $1.00;  move 
the  point  making  it  $10.0;  move  it  again  making  it  $100. 
Some  one  will  soon  tell  you  what  made  the  change. 
Tell  them  right  then  and  there  always  to  watch  the  point 
as  they  would  money  in  their  pockets;  that  the  point 
and  where  to  place  it  is  all  that  makes  decimals  different 
from  whole  numbers.  In  the  first  lesson  you  might 
teach  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths,  using  the 
different  modes  of  expression.  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  absolute  segregation  of  the  figures  on  the  right  from 
those  on  the  left,  we  have  invented  the  harmless  sub- 
terfuge of  saying  those  on  the  left  hand  of  the  point 
were  "  whites  "  and  thoseon  the  right  hand  were  "  blacks," 
and  the  plan  proved  a  very  effective  one.  One  pupil 
became  horrified  at  the  action  of  another  one  in  putting 
the  " whites7 *  and  the  " blacks' '  anywhere  she  saw  fit. 
It  was  not  our  intention  to  teach  any  such  humane 
philosophy  as  the  equality  of  the  races,  but  one  girl 
proved  herself  beyond  our  narrow  bounds. 

Tell  your  pupils  that  each  place  from  the  point  has  a 
name;  that  a  certain  family  live  there  as  Mr.  Tenth, 
Mrs.  Hundredth,  etc.,  and  that  as  you  recognize  the 
face  of  each  pupil  as  he  or  she  enters  the  room,  so  they 
must  remember  instantly  the  name  of  each  family 
when  they  know  how  many  blocks  they  live  from  the 
point' — or,  as  we  call  it,  the  post-office,  as  both  negroes 
and  whites  go  there  to  get  mail.  Make  haste  slowly  and 
embellish  your  subject  with  poetry  and  fancy  at  this 
stage. 

Get  your  class  worked  up  to  an  enthusiastic  pitch  with 
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an  eager  desire  to  learn  more.  Teach  more  names  of 
families;  extend  their  acquaintance;  in  the  third  lesson 
you  ought  to  have  the  names  of  as  many  as  nine 
places.  Have  them  enumerate  very  often,  and  write  the 
names  in  order  on  the  board.  Then  arrange  figures  in  a 
column  on  your  [board  thus:  4-3-9-5-8-2-7-1-6; 
and  ask  this  question,  "What  do  five  places  write?" 
and  so  on  down  the  column.  Insist  upon  the  answers 
being  given  more  rapidly.  Try  each  member  of  the 
class,  and  if  one  hesitates  let  him  quit  and  pass  it  on  to 
the  next,  to  begin  at  the  first  of  the  column  again.  In- 
sist upon  accurate  answers  being  given  as  quick  as 
thought.  A  good  drill  on  this  will  make  the  pupils 
know  the  names  of  the  places  as  well  as  they  do  the 
multiplication  table,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should. 

Don't  rush  your  lessons.  Lay  a  good  ground-work. 
Some  days  play  a  little;  take  them  beyond  the  names 
they  will  come  across  in  their  work  and  introduce  them 
to  a  family  eighteen  or  twenty-one  blocks  from  the  post- 
office.  Enliven  the  subject  and  give  them  a  little 
"ginger"  in  the  recitation. 

Work  for  the  study  hall  can  be  given  in  decimal 
fractions  to  advantage.  Give  ten  to  fifteen  decimals 
to  be  written  from  figures  in  words  and  some  to  be 
changed  from  words  into  figures.  Next  morning  have 
the  correct  answers  put  on  the  board  and  let  the  pupils 
compare  their  papers  with  them.  After  the  errors  have 
been  counted,  you  can  take  up  the  papers  yourself;  a 
hasty  glance  at  night  will  keep  you  informed  as  to  the 
improvement  each  pupil  is  making.  Such  an  exercise 
can  be  given  with  profit  each  night  for  two  weeks  and 
is  an  aid  for  each  day's  lessons.  Don't  save  time  at 
the  expense  of  thoroughness  at  this  stage  of  teaching. 
Have  drills  in  writing  from  figures  and  words  every 
day  at  the  board ;  for  in  this  way  you  can  better  note  the 


THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL  IN  THE  BLIND-DEAF. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 

Sir:  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  narrowness  of 
pestiferously  "nice"  people  on  the  use  of  the  sense  of 
smell  by  the  blind-deaf,  and  to  add  the  comments  of 
my  valued  friend,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Barrett,  on  the  subject. 

I  have  never  found  Mrs.  Barrett  incorrect  in  her  con- 
clusions, definitely  stated.  I  have  disagreed  with  her 
only  to  find  in  the  end  that  she  was  correct  and  I  incor- 
rect. 

I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  she  says 
about  the  absence  of  personal  odors  in  young  babies 
seems  to  me  to  be  connected,  in  some  way,  with  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  there  are  persons  who  have 
no  personal  odor;  such  persons  cannot  be  tracked  by 
the  finest  bloodhound  and  are  as  likely  to  be  the  most 
odoriferous  negroes  as  the  daintiest  whites. 

Whether  the  fact  that,  while  some  blind-deaf  recog- 
nize their  friends  generally  by  touch  of  hand,  there 
are  some  friends  whom  they  can  never  recognize  in  that 
way  is  in  anyway  connected  with  personal  odor  and 
lack  of  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  second  and  unsigned  letter  is  from  a  seeing 
and  hearing  young  lady  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  highly  educated,  and  an  experienced  teacher  of  the 
deaf  of  marked  ability.  I  think  it  adds  force  to  what 
she  says  to  know  that  she  was  formerly  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  her  powers  of  smell,  and  it  required  no 
small  amount  of  scolding  and  argument  by  me  to  open 
her  eyes  to  her  error! 

It  has  been  very  distressing  to  learn  several  times 
that  persons  endeavor  to  prevent  those  of  the  blind- 
deaf  who  possess  that  wonderful  sense  of  smell,  by 
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which  they  can  distinguish  all  persons  known  to  them, 
from  using  that  sense,  because  it  is  considered  to  be 
nasty  to  "smell  people." 

How  can  anybody  be  so  cruel — even  thoughtlessly? 
Surely  the  blind-deaf  need  every  sense  they  have. 
Then  why,  for  the  merest  notion,  utterly  unfounded, 
should  they  be  blamed  for  smelling  others?  And 
should  not  the  evident  fact  that  we  do  not  have  this 
power  show  anybody  that  there  is  no  nasty  or  even 
strong  smell  concerned? 

It  is  no  new  story.  James  Mitchell,  who  died  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  knew  all  his  acquaintances  by  their 
different  smells,  and  even  formed  his  likes  and  dislikes 
on  the  smells  of  those  he  knew.* 

He  was  carefully  observed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  philosopher,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  the  novelist,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  surgeon, 
Mr.  Wardrop,  the  oculist,  and  several  of  them  noted 
his  sense  of  smell. 

Surely  Miss  Helen  Keller  is  an  example  of  all  that 
is  "nice,"  cultivated,  and  noble;  yet  in  her  "The 
World  I  Live  In"  she  narrates  at  length  how  she  uses 
her  sense  of  smell,  even  judging  age  and  temperament 
by  smell,  etc.,  etc.f 

So  I  do  beg  of  all  of  you  to  try  to  disabuse  your  minds 
of  all  impressions  that  there  is  anything  at  all  revolting 
in  this  use  of  their  sense  of  smell  by  the  blind-deaf,  or 
that  what  we  call  "smell"  is  at  all  akin  to  the — I  know 
not  what  to  call  it — by  which  they  gain  some  useful 
information;  instead  of  discouraging  them,  encourage 
them  to  the  utmost. 

WM.  WADE, 
Oakmont,  Pennsylvania. 

*See  the  Annals,  xv,  63. 

fSee  also  her  interesting  letter  on  the  subject  published  in  the  Annals, 
lv,  282-284. 
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on  the  frozen  ground,  but  it  by  no  means  explains  his 

tracing  a  faint  odor  in  the  presence  of  a  stronger  and 

more  disagreeable  one.    Evidently  the  dog's  power  of 

concentration  is  more  perfectly  developed  than  that  of 

the  human  being  who  would  allow  his  repugnance  for 

the  disagreeable  odor  to  distract  the  attention. 

I  was  also  deeply  impressed  with  Miss  Keller's  state- 
ment that  babies  have  no  "individual  smell."    I  had 
noted  this  myself.    A  baby's  breath  is  the  sweetest 
thing  in  the  world,  but  they  are  all  alike — I  mean  the 
babies  themselves,  and  not  the  perfume,  powders,  or 
soap  used.    Could  this  absence  of  individual  odor  have 
any  connection  with  the  aura,  the  real  astral  body  of  the 
tbeosophist?    This  aura  is  caused,  they  claim,  by  the 
dominant  desires  and  emotions  of  the  individual.    The 
baby  having  no  definite  emotions  or  desires  would  con- 
sequently have  no  definite  odor;  but  in  time  it  would 
develop  desires  and  emotions,  which  would  gradually 
become  characteristic  or  individual,  and  thus  it  would 
emit  an  individual  odor.    I  do  not  say  that  this  is  really 
the  case,  but  it  would  seem  that  Miss  Keller  has  made 
one  more  addition  to  science  in  cultivating  the  sense 
of  smell.     Mr.  Elmer  Gates,  of   Washington,  D.  C, 
has  proved  by  chemical  analysis  that  emotions   and 
desires  have  a  material  basis,  and  Professor  Barodex,  of 
France,  has  succeeded   in  photographing  these  same 
thoughts.     Miss  Keller  claims  to  distinguish  dominant 
characteristics  through   the  sense  of  smell.     Thus  it 
would  appear  that  science  is  yet  to  prove  that  occult- 
ism  has  a  material  foundation. 

Like  yourself  I  have  always  contended  that  the  blind 
have  no  greater  sense  of  smell  or  touch  than  the  seeing, 
but  that  by  concentrating  on  these  two  senses  they 
have  developed  them  to  a  greater  degree.  This  I  have 
proved  time  and  again  not  only  in  [my  work  with  the 
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blind  but  with  the  blind  and  deaf  as  well.  Leslie  Oren 
seems  to  have  made  good  use  of  the  sense  of  smell,*  and 
if  he  reasoned  that  Mr.  Cureton's  touch  was  fresher 
than  yours,  or  that  your  touch  was  not  only  on  the  paper 
but  on  the  envelope  also,  and  Mr.  Cureton's  only  on 
the  envelope,  it  would  be  remarkable  indeed.  Possibly 
he  used  some  quick  intuitive  reasoning  like  this,  as  the 
letter  was  handed  to  him :  Wade,  Cureton ;  Mr.  Wade 
wrote  Mr.  Cureton.  As  Mr.  Cureton  was  the  husband 
of  his  teacher  it  was  more  likely  that  you  would  write 
him  than  the  reverse. 

My  experience  with  the  feeble-minded  is  that  they 
do  not  show  any  superiority  in  the  sense  of  smell,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  capable  of  concentrating  the 
mind  on  anything.  In  fact,  if  we  could  develop  the 
power  of  concentration  in  every  weak  mind  there  would 
be  no  feeble-minded.  I  never  knew  the  highest  grade 
of  feeble-minded  to  show  as  much  reasoning  from  the 
sense  of  smell  as  Edgar  Koote — both  blind  and  deaf,  and 
supposed  to  be  an  idiot.  I  have  known  him  to  search  for 
soap,  then  a  basin,  go  to  the  hydrant  for  water,  com- 
bine all  these,  and  then  go  contentedly  about  blowing 
soap-bubbles.  However,  Edgar  was  not  an  idiot,  our 
powers  that  be  to  the  contrary;  he  was  only  mentally 
retarded  from  lack  of  sense  stimulus.  How  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  instrumentalities  in  the  mental  development 
of  the  youth  of  our  country  can  set  up  their  views  against 
natural  development  through  the  senses,  as  if  the  sense 
of  smell  were  less  aristocratic  then  the  sense  of  touch  or 
sight,  is  beyond  me.  Give  the  senses  a  chance,  and  an 
equal  chance  for  development,  I  say. 

E.   M.   BARRETT, 

Austin,  Texas. 

*See  the  Annals,  liv,  453. 
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Recently  Helen  Keller's  "The  World  I  Live  In"  fell 
into  my  hands  again,  and  I  read  the  chapter  on  the 
sense  of  smell  with  renewed  interest,  but  my  feeling  was 
very  much  the  same  as  when  I  read  it  first,  that  she 
seemed  to  be  emphasizing  something  that  I  had  supposed 
was  common  to  us  all.  But  it  is  so  hard  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  impressions  I  get  from  my  different 
senses.  I  recognize  my  friends  by  sight,  but  there  are 
many  of  them  that  I  am  sure  I  could  also  recognize  by 
smell.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  true  of  most 
children  that  they  have  much  less  personal  odor  than 
grown  persons,  and  I  have  noticed  a  personal  odor  in 
only  one  less  than  two  years  old  that  was  decided 
enough  for  me  to  remember. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  tried  to  impress  on  my 
memory  the  personal  odors  of  the  people  I  know  or 
casually  meet,  as  I  have  to  impress  on  my  mind  the 
faces  of  people.  When  I  am  introduced  to  a  person  I 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  learn  his  or  her  features,  as 
I  might  make  an  effort  to  learn  three  or  four  lines  of 
poetry.  I  never  stop  to  think  of  the  personal  odor,  and 
I  suppose  it  takes  me  much  longer  to  learn  it.  When  I 
say  I  make  a  conscious  effort  to  learn  people  so  I  can 
speak  to  them  again,  I  mean  an  effort  to  connect  their 
names  and  faces.  Sometimes  the  faces  are  so  char- 
acterless that  on  meeting  them  the  second  time  I  simply 
do  not  recall  having  seen  them  before,  but  more  often 
the  effort  is  to  connect  the  time,  the  face,  and  the  man. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  odors  of  many  different 
places  where  I  have  been.  If  I  were  blindfolded  I 
believe  I  could  be  whirled  to  a  half  dozen  or  more  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  and  know  which  spot  I  was  in  by 
the  odor.  The  personal  odor  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cleanliness  of  the  person,  any  more  than  dirty  hands 
and  face  change  the  character.    I  can  seldom  recognize 
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a  personal  odor  at  a  greater  range  than  four  feet,  and  it 
is  as  evanescent  as  the  odor  of  flowers.  But  the  odor 
clings  to  the  clothing  sometimes  for  years.  I  think  I 
could  sort  the  clothing  of  several  dozen  of  the  people  I 
know  by  the  odor  alone. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  STUDY  OF   COM- 
MERCIAL LAW. 

The  first  chapter  of  Herbert  Spencer's  treatise  on 
" Education"  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
"What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth?"  This  question 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  to  the  majority  of 
deaf  children  or,  rather,  what  knowledge  will  be  of  the 
most  practical  value  to  them  in  their  life  out  in  the 
world? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  school  education  of  deaf  children  begins 
with  us  and,  for  all  but  a  few,  ends  with  us.  Only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  our  schools  can  hope  to  get  a  higher  education  than 
that  which  we  offer  them.  According  to  the  "Tabular 
Statement"  in  the  Annals  for  January,  1911,  the  enroll- 
ment at  Gallaudet  College  for  the  previous  year  was 
104.  The  total  enrollment  in  American  Schools  was 
13,540.  Therefore,  somewhat  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  deaf  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  the  advantages  of 
a  higher  education  than  the  schools  afford  them.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  percentage  will  be 
much  changed  for  many  years  to  come. 

Therefore,  the  question  which  heads  this  article  re- 
solves itself  thus:  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth 
to  the  99  per  cent,  of  deaf  children  who  receive  prac- 
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tically  all  their  school  education  from  us?  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  opportunities  for  deaf  children 
to  gather  knowledge  on  special  subjects  out  in  the 
world  are  very  much  restricted.  Childen  who  can  hear 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  pick  up  useful  informa- 
tion from  the  talk  of  the  streets  and  other  public  places, 
and  from  lectures,  sermons,  and  other  addresses  which 
are  so  numerous  nowadays.  Owing  to  the  limitations 
placed  by  nature  upon  their  means  of  communication 
with  their  fellow  men,  these  avenues  of  information  are 
mostly  barred  to  the  deaf. 

Considering  this  fact,  there  rests  upon  the  schools  the 
grave  responsibility  of  so  arranging  their  courses  of 
study  as  to  give  the  deaf  children  the  most  practical 
and  useful  education  that  the  time  allotted  and  the 
means  provided  will  permit. 

What  knowledge  will  be  of  most  worth  to  deaf  chil- 
dren after  they  leave  school?  First  and  foremost  every 
one  will  place  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  English 
language,  for  this  will  be  the  open  sesame  to  a  vast  fund 
of  knowledge  to  be  gleaned  from  books  and  newspapers. 
But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient.  There  are  other  branches 
of  information,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  better  fit  deaf 
children  to  meet  and  cope  with  the  problems  of  daily 
life. 

When  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  by  the  establishment 
of  a  High  Class,  two  objects  were  held  in  view:  (1)  to 
articulate  with  the  advanced  standard  of  Gallaudet 
College,  thereby  affording  pupils  who  had  the  ability 
and  the  ambition  to  pursue  a  higher  course  opportunity 
to  make  the  necessary  preparation ;  and  (2)  to  give  such 
pupils  as  could  not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  look 
forward  to  entering  ^Gallaudet  College,  a  mor$  ad- 
vanced education  than  that .  afforded  by  the  ordinary 
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school  curriculum.  With  these  two  objects  in  view, 
the  course  of  study  of  the  High  Class  was  arranged  as 
follows:  Latin,  Algebra  or  Advanced  Arithmetic,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Elementary  Bookkeeping,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  the  results  of 
several  months'  experience  in  the  study  of  Commercial 
Law,  and  to  offer  a  plea  for  the  general  adoption  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge  in  the  courses  of  study  of  schools 
for  the  deaf.  There  are  weighty  reasons  why  Commer- 
cial Law  should  be  included  in  the  course  of  study  of 
every  school  for  the  deaf.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deaf  children  cannot  be  expected 
to  pick  up  after  leaving  school,  save  by  experience, 
which  often  costs  them  dear  indeed.  I  will  cite  two 
instances  of  which  I  am  personally  cognizant,  to  show 
how  disastrous  ignorance  of  the  commonest  principles 
of  business  law  may  prove  to  the  deaf. 

A  deaf  man  wished  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank 
on  his  personal  note.  Not  being  well  known  to  the 
president,  he  secured  the  endorsement  of  another  deaf 
man,  of  good  standing  in  the  community,  and  obtained 
the  loan.  Deaf  man  number  two  had  no  idea  of  the 
obligations  resting  upon  an  indorser,  and  regarded  his 
indorsement  as  merely  a  friendly  act,  without  any  re- 
sponsibility. In  due  time  the  borrower  defaulted  pay- 
ment of  the  note,  and  the  bank  called  upon  the  indorser 
to  make  good.  The  latter  was  surprised  at  the  evil 
fruit  that  his  friendly  act  had  borne.  It  was  only 
owing  to  the  clemency  of  the  bank  president  that  he 
was  spared  heavy  pecuniary  loss  that  he  could  ill 
afford. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  several 
hundred  dollars  in  bank,  the  proceeds  of  a  land  sale. 
Another  deaf  man  wished  to  borrow  it  to  engage  in 
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business  for  himself.  The  money  was  turned  over  to 
him  without  any  security  or  any  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  or  promise  to  pay.  The  business 
venture  of  the  borrower  failed,  and  the  unfortunate 
lender  is  now  trying  to  recover  his  money,  with  very 
little  chance  of  success,  as  he  has  no  legal  proof  of  the 
transaction.  I  have  heard  of  other  instances  in  this 
state  where  deaf  people  have  been  defrauded  of  their 
just  rights  or  have  suffered  pecuniary  loss  through 
ignorance  of  the  simplest  elements  of  commercial  law.* 

The  method  and  course  of  instruction  which  we  are 
pursuing  in  our  school  in  this  practical  and  useful  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  the  results  of  a  few  months'  work, 
are  here  outlined,  with  the  hope  that  other  schools  may 
be  interested  and  may  be  led  to  make  Commercial  Law 
a  part  of  their  courses  of  study. 

The  text  book  used  is  that  of  D.  Curtis  Gano,  of  the 
Rochester,  New  York,  bar,  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company.  The  subdivisions  of  the  topic,  as 
treated  by  the  book,  are  Law  in  General,  Contracts, 
Sales  of  Personal  Property,  Negotiable  Instruments, 
Agency,  Bailment,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Insur- 
ance, Real  Property,  Courts  and  their  Jurisdiction, 
Pleading  and  Practice,  with  an  Appendix  giving  interest 
tables  in  various  states,  and  considerable  other  statisti- 
cal information. 

As  the  book  is  rather  too  voluminous  for  direct  use 
by  the  students,  the  subject  matter  is  condensed  and 
adapted  by  the  teacher  in  the  form  of  written  lectures, 
which  are  copied  by  the  students  into  their  note-books. 
Below  is  given  a  sample  lesson  as  adapted  and  written 
by  the  teacher: 

*For  instances  in  another  state  see  Mr.  Gallaher's  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Annals,  lvi,  93-94. 
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CONTRACTS. 
Lesson  IV. 

Mistake. — In  a  contract  it  is  necessary  that  the  minds  of  the  parties 
meet  on  the  same  thing. 

A  man  may  agree  to  a  contract  when*  he  misunderstands  it.  If  it  is 
due  to  his  own  carelessness,  he  is  not  excused. 

The  mistake  maybe  in  the  identity  of  one  of  the  persons.  A  man  may 
make  a  contract  with  one  person  when  he  thinks  it  is  another  person. 
In  such  a  case  the  contract  is  void. 

The  mistake  may  be  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter.  A  man  may  con* 
tract  for  one  thing  while  the  other  party  thinks  the  agreement  refers  to 
another  thing.    In  this  case  the  contract  is  void. 

The  mistake  may  be  as  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  contracted  for. 
There  may  be  no  such  thing  when  the  contract  is  made.  If  so,  the  agree- 
ment is  void. 

Misrepresentation. — This  is  a  misstatement  of  fact.  If  a  person  makes 
a  misstatement  wilfully,  with  intention  to  deceive,  it  is  fraud.  But  if 
he  does  it  innocently,  it  is  a  mistake. 

Fraud. — Fraud  is  a  false  representation  of  fact,  with  a  knowledge  of 
its  falsity,  or  without  belief  in  its  truth,  with  the  intention  of  deceiving 
some  one. 

Fraud,  if  proved,  makes  a  contract  void,  and  the  person  committing 
it  is  liable  to  punishment  by  law. 

Concealment  of  the  truth  may  often  be  regarded  as  fraud. 

Caveat  Emptor. — This  is  a  Latin  phrase  meaning,  "Let  the  buyer 
beware. ' '  When  a  person  offers  goods  for  sale,  and  the  buyer  has  a  chance 
to  examine  them,  the  seller  is  not  bound  to  point  out  defects. 

A  false  statement  must  be  a  misrepresentation  of  fact.  An  expression 
of  opinion,  though  wrong,  will  not  make  the  contract  void. 

If  a  man  makes  a  false  statement,  honestly  believing  it  to  be  true,  he 
is  not  liable  for  fraud. 

Duress. — Duress  is  unlawful  constraint  put  upon  a  man,  so  that  he  is 
forced  to  do  something  that  he  does  not  want  to  do. 

A  contract  entered  into  by  a  person  under  duress  is  voidable  at  his 
option. 

Undue  Influence. — When  two  parties  are  very  unequal  in  knowledge 
or  ability,  there  often  arises  the  question  of  undue  influence,  which  may 
make  a  contract  voidable. 

The  Object  of  a  Contract  Must  Not  be  Illegal. — At  the  time  of  making  a 
contract,  nothing  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  must  be  contrary  to  law. 

This  applies  only  to  executory  contracts.  If  a  contract  containing 
an  illegal  agreement  has  been  executed,  the  law  will  leave  the  parties 
where  they  are. 
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A  contract  that  contains  an  agreement  to  do  anything  contrary  to  law 
cannot  be  enforced. 

Contracts  Against  Public  Policy. — Any  contract  which,  if  enforced, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  is  void. 

Contracts  that  may  injure  the  government  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries  are  void. 

A  contract  that  breaks  the  law  of  another  state  is  contrary  to  public 
policy. 

An  agreement  to  conceal  a  crime,  to  refuse  to  be  a  witness,  to  bribe 
a  joror,  to  refrain  from  prosecuting  a  criminal,  is  illegal. 

An  agreement  contrary  to  good  morals  is  illegal. 

An  agreement  that  affects  the  freedom  and  security  of  marriage  is 
illegal. 

Restraint  of  Trade. — A  contract  that  will  restrain  or  interfere  with  the 
trade  or  business  of  another  is  illegal.  But  the  law  allows  a  reasonable 
restraint  in  some  cases. 

Parties  Acquiring  Rights  under  a  Contract. — In  general,  only  the 
parties  to  a  contract  acquire  any  rights  under  it.  It  cannot  place  liabil- 
ities upon  any  one  not  a  party  to  it. 

If  it  is  desired  to  bring  in  another  party,  the  contract  must  say  so  or  a 
new  contract  must  be  made. 

Assignment  of  Rights. — The  promisor  cannot  assign  his  rights  in  a 
contract  to  a  third  party  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
promisee. 

Rights  under  a  contract  can  be  assigned  by  agreement  between  the 
parties. 

By  the  death  of  a  person  all  of  his  rights  under  contracts  pass  to  his 
executor  or  administrator. 

In  the  bankruptcy  of  a  party  all  of  his  rights  pass  to  the  trustee. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds. — This  is  an  old  English  law  requiring  that 
written  proof  should  be  shown  in  the  ease  of  certain  contracts.  Most 
of  our  states  have  adopted  the  law. 

Among  the  contracts  covered  by  this  law  are — 

1.  The  Promise  of  an  Executor  or  Administrator. 

2.  A  Promise  to  Answer  for  the  Debts  of  Another. 

3.  Agreements  in  Consideration  of  Marriage. 

4.  Contracts  for  the  Sale  of  Lands  or  Hereditaments  or  any  interest 
in  them. 

Following  each  topic  treated  by  the  text-book,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  legal  test  questions  for  the  pupils 
to  answer.  For  instance,  following  the  topic  of  "Con- 
tracts" there  are  eighty  such  legal  questions.  These 
questions  are  also  copied  by  the  pupils  into  their  note- 
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books,  and  they  are  expected  to  answer  them  from  their 
judgment  of  what  the  law  is  after  they  have  studied 
the  topic.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  after  study- 
ing and  reviewing  the  texts,  the  pupil  are  able  to  answer 
a  majority  of  the  legal  questions  correctly,  as  a  good 
lawyer  would. 

To  show  the  results  attained  by  a  few  months'  work 
along  this  line,  I  present  below  the  questions  submitted 
at  the  mid-term  examination  in  January: 

Answer  eight  of  the  following: 

1.  Define  law  in  its  broadest  sense.    Define  Commercial  Law. 

2.  Define  a  contract.    What  things  are  necessary  to  atlegal  contract? 

3.  Explain  executed  and  executory  contracts. 

4.  Define  infancy.  What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  a  contract  with  an 
infant? 

5.  What  is  the  foundation  of  a  contract?  What  is  said  about  the 
minds  of  the  parties  to  a  contract? 

6.  Define  fraud.    How  does  the  law  treat  it? 

7.  Explain  caveat  emptor.    Explain  duress.    What  is  the  law  about  it? 

8.  What  is  a  breach  of  contract?  Explain  the  right  of  action. 

9.  Explain  the  statute  of  limitations.  What  is  its  object?  What  is 
its  time  in  Minnesota? 

10.  Define  sale.  Define  barter.  What  is  the  difference  between  bail- 
ment and  barter  or  sale? 

1 1 .  What  is  a  negotiable  instrument?   Why  is  it  called  "  negotiable ' '  ? 

12.  What  is  a  promissory  note?    Write  one. 
Answer  the  following  legal  questions: 

1.  Baker  offers  to  sell  Holt  his  auto  for  $600.  He  says  that  he  will 
take  it  in  case  B.  will  accept  $300  in  cash  and  H.'s  note  for  two  months 
for  the  balance.    Is  this  a  valid  contract?    Give  reason. 

2.  Smith's  horse  ran  away  into  a  canal.  Jackson  saw  it  and  helped 
to  get  it  out .   Then  J.  demanded  $10  for  his  services.    Could  he  recover? 

3.  Ayers  owes  Blake  $100  which  is  due.  B.  promises  to  extend  the 
time  of  payment  one  year.  Thirty  days  later  he  sues  A.  for  the  debt. 
Can  B.  recover? 

4.  A  was  employed  by  B  to  do  an  unlawful  act.  A  did  his  part  and 
sued  B  for  his  pay.    Could  he  recover? 

5.  A  owes  B  $100.  He  offers  him  a  check  for  $100  in  payment.  Must 
B  accept  it? 

6.  A  becomes  the  Uma  fde  holder  for  value  of  a  note  upon  which  the 
maker's  name  was  forged.  Can  he  collect  of  the  maker?  Can  he  collect 
of  the  indorser? 
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7.  Cberaaae»ts*ssa*J^  holder  for  value  of  a  promissory  note  which 
pnt  by  A  to  B  without  consideratkm.  C  sues  A  on  the  note  and 
A  sets  op  the  defense  of  no  consideration.    Can  C  recover? 

SL  Tfeiatkneinent  onaSlOOroteisasfoDows:  *'  Pay  to  X  or  order 
S50of  thevhhmnote.   Signed  Y."    Is  this  a  good  indorsement? 

On  the  above  examination  the  results,  as  shown  by 
the  marking  of  the  papers,  were  96,  96,  95,  95,  93,  92, 
92,  91, 90, 90,  75, 45.  Barring  the  one  pupil  who  failed, 
the  class  average  was  over  90  per  cent.  The  class  is 
one  which  is  well  fitted  to  test  any  method  or  any  study. 
The  majority  are  congenital]}-  deaf,  and  the  rest  prac- 
tically so. 

The  students,  particularly  the  boys,  show  a  deep 
interest  in  this  study.  The}'  realize  that  it  will  be  of 
great  practical  benefit  to  them  out  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  bending  all  their  energies  toward  a  master)* 
of  the  principles  of  law  that  are  set  before  them. 

One  day  I  read  in  the  newspaper  a  rather  unique 
legal  question.  Up  in  Northern  Minnesota  last  winter 
a  man  set  a  trap  for  a  wolf.  The  animal  was  caught, 
but  broke  the  chain  and  went  off,  carrying  the  trap. 
It  appeared  on  the  premises  of  a  neighbor  later,  and  a 
young  woman  shot  and  killed  it.  She  secured  the  pelt 
and  applied  for  the  bounty.  The  owner  of  the  trap 
claimed  the  wolf  as  his  property,  and  the  case  was  carried 
to  court  and  judgment  given  in  favor  of  the  woman. 
On  the  following  day  I  submitted  the  question  to  the 
class,  withholding  the  judgment  of  the  court.  To  my 
surprise  and  pleasure,  a  majority  of  the  class  gave  the 
same  judgment  as  the  court,  based  upon  what  they  had 
learned  and  remembered  of  the  laws  regarding  the 
the  ownership  of  property. 

The  results  of  this  work,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  are  very 
gratifying  and  encouraging.  I  feel  that  the  students  are 
being  fitted  to  guard  themselves  against  possible  loss 
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in  the  future  through  ignorance  of  business  law.  More- 
over, they  are  gaining  considerable  useful  language  of  a 
legal  nature,  which  is  always  cropping  up  in  the  news- 
papers. And  if  this  study  serves  the  purpose  of  saving 
our  students  from  falling  into  any  of  the  business  pit- 
falls that  endanger  the  ignorant  and  unwary  out  in  the 
world,  then  I  shall  feel  that  our  adoption  of  Commercial 
Law  as  a  part  of  our  courseof  study  will  be  fully  justified. 

JAMES  L.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School, 

Faribault,  Minnesota. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF: 

ITS  PRESENT  STATE,   WITH    SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO   ITS 
FUTURE   MODIFICATIONS  AND   DEVELOPMENT.* 

I. 

During  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  working  as 
medical  inspector  of  the  London  County  Council  schools 
for  the  deaf  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  judging 
of  the  working  of  the  present  system  of  deaf  education 
in  London,  and  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  been  led 
thereby  has  convinced  me  that  the  whole  system  of  deaf 
education  in  this  country  needs  thorough  reorganization 
upon  wider  and  more  extended  lines  than  is  at  present 
the  case.  A  good  deal  has  been  achieved  by  the  working 
of  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Acts  of  1899  and  1903,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  before  the  country  can  turnout  its  deaf-mutes 
as  reliable  and  self-supporting  citizens,  able  to  compete 
with  their  more  fortunate  hearing  fellows  in  such  a  way 

•Extracted,  by  permission,  from  the  Lancet  of   February  25  and 
March  4,  1911. 
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that  the  percentage  of  those  who  become  burdens  upon 
the  state  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  work  of  in- 
structing the  deaf  is  a  very  highly  specialized  branch  of 
the  teaching  profession,  requiring  untiring  patience  and 
a  high  degree  of  adaptation.  Indeed,  if  genius  be  an 
"infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains, "  then  the  teacher  of 
the  deaf  has  to  be  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  Only  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  this  devoted 
body  of  men  and  women  can  give  any  idea  of  their 
labors,  of  the  results  which  they  achieve,  or  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  they  have  to  surmount.  Moreover,  the 
looker-on  can  detect  the  causes  of  their  difficulties  and 
the  reasons  why  so  many  of  their  pupils  fail  to  reach 
that  standard  of  excellence  to  which  theoretically  they 
should  attain  under  the  modern  system,  and  why  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them  have  either  to  revert  entirely  to 
sign  and  manual  methods  of  expression,  or  at  least  to 
supplement  spoken  language  therewith. 

To  assert  that  the  present  system  is  a  failure  would 
be  manifestly  incorrect,  but  to  say  that  it  is  a  compara- 
tive failure  is  to  enunciate  a  truism  which  can  be  estab- 
lished by  facts  patent  to  all  who  care  to  approach  the 
matter  with  minds  unbiassed  by  prejudice.  That  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  are  to  blame  for  this  comparative 
failure  is  most  certainly  not  the  case.  The  brilliant 
results  which  they  can  achieve  in  an,  at  present,  limited 
number  of  cases  demonstrates  clearly  their  capacity. 
There  is  no  more  self-sacrificing,  hard-working,  or 
devoted  profession  to  be  found,  but  its  members  are 
working  under  conditions  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  perfection:  they  are  contending  against  many 
obstacles,  of  which  imperfect  classification,  inadequate 
legislation,  and  lack  of  sufficient  financial  assistance 
form  only  a  small  part.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not 
wish  it  for  one  moment  to  be  thought  that  the  education 
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of  the  deaf  is  not  progressing.  It  is  undoubtedly  moving 
forward,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
not  moving  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  although  deaf 
education  is  probably  in  a  better  state  than  it  has  ever 
been,it  is  in  that  stageof  its  evolution  when  those  who  are 
responsible  for  its  well-being  require  to  pause  for  a  space 
and  take  a  full  and  careful  survey  of  its  condition,  with 
a  view  to  its  complete  remodelling  and  reorganization 
upon  a  firmer  and  wider  basis,  founded  upon  past  exper- 
ience and  more  accurate  knowledge.  The  workers  in 
deaf  education  comprise  a  body  of  young,  active,  and 
energetic  men  and  women,  who,  starting  with  the 
experiences  left  them  by  their  predecessors,  are  full  of 
new  ideas,  have  wider  vision  and  greater  capacity  for 
improvement.  They  are  beginning  to  see  what  Ken- 
Love  in  his  "Study  of  the  Deaf  Child"  has  so  ably 
pointed  out,  that  deaf  education  must  be  based,  not 
upon  the  consideration  of  different  systems,  but  upon 
the  study  of  the  deaf  child  as  an  individual.  Unless 
this  fact  be  universally  recognized,  not  merely  by 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  but  by  the  public  at  large  and  by 
legislators  especially,  the  education  of  the  deaf  can  only 
move  slowly,  with  many  halts  and  stumblings,  toward 
greater  perfection,  and  cannot  reach  that  goal  until 
several  generations  are  past  and  gone  and  much  public 
money  wasted. 

The  whole  question  is  one  which  must  be  looked  upon 
from  many  different  aspects — medical,  hygienic,  physio- 
logical, social,  eugenic,  and  financial — and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion in  this  series  of  papers  to  show  how,  by  a  due  regard 
to  these  varied  points  of  view,  our  present  system  of  deaf 
education  can  be  remodelled  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  far 
better  results  than  have  been  attained  hitherto — results 
that  will  fully  justify  any  increased  expenditure  and 
will  greatly  increase  the  happiness,  usefulness,  and  value 
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to  the  state  of  a  body  of  citizens  whose  only  misfortune 
is,  in  the  great  majority,  the  impairment  or  loss  of  one 
of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  of 
their  sense  organs. 

I  have  stated  that  the  system  of  deaf  education,  as 
at  present  constituted,  isa  comparative  failure.  Suchan 
assertion  must  be  fully  justified.  With  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  progress  of  the  scholars  under  present 
methods  I  recently  introduced  into  the  London  County 
Council  deaf  schools  a  system  of  marking  their  attain- 
ments as  regards  articulation  and  lip-reading.  This 
system  is  a  modification  of  that  suggested  by  Alexander 
and  Mackenzie.*  It  classifies  scholars  in  four  groups — 
"Very  good, "  "Good,  ""Sufficient, "  and  "  Insufficient ; " 
and  the  test  applied  to  548  children  in  our  deaf  centers 
gave  the  results  shown  in  the  annexed  table.  Strictly 
speaking,  these  results  apply  only  to  390  of  the  scholars 


Mentality. 


Normal. 


Poor,  sub- 
normal .or 
mentally 
defective. 


Speech  at  commence-        v^*       t>m;^„«i       m»+i.~,i  Not 

ment  of  education.  None-     »«*»>•     Natural.     8pecified. 


Articulation 


Lip-reading 


V.G. 
G. 

S. 
I. 


f  V.G. 
G. 

S. 
I. 


17 

23 

42 

2 

67 

29 

13 

5 

53 

5 

1 

12 

60 

0 

0 

61 

26 

26 

24 

1 

87 

20 

14 

4 

54 

9 

t 

13 

30 

2 

11 

62 

Not  marked 120 


15 


18 


•"The  Functional  Examination  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Deaf- 
Mutes,"  Archives  of  Otology,  vol.,  xxxvii.,  p.  507. 
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(203  boys  and  187  girls),  as  158  (96  boys  and  62  girls) 
were  too  young  or  had  been  too  short  a  time  at  school 
to  permit  of  their  being  judged  with  any  justice  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  teachers.  They  have,  however,  been 
included  in  the  table  as  "not  marked." 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  table  classifies  these  children 
primarily  on  a  basis  of  mentality,  and  in  order  to  be 
quite  fair  the  98  placed  in  the  column,  "Poor,  sub- 
normal, or  mentally  defective, "  may  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether.  The  remaining  450  children  of 
normal  mentality  are  further  grouped,  according  to  the 
amount  of  speech  which  they  possessed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  education,  into  those  who  started  with 
no  speech  at  all  (inclusive  of  a  few  in  whom  residual 
speech  had  been  lost  by  neglect),  those  with  residual 
speech,  and  those  with  natural  speech.  140  of  these 
scholars  were  too  young  or  had  been  an  insufficient 
time  at  school  to  allow  of  their  being  marked,  leaving 
310  whose  progress  under  the  present  system  of  deaf 
education  could  be  fairly  accurately  judged  by  this 
process  of  marking. 

Taking,  first,  their  powers  of  lip-reading  it  will  be 
noted  that  of  the  197  children  who  never  had  any  speech 
113,  or  56.8  per  cent.,  were  "very  good"  or  "good," 
whilst  84,  or  42.6  per  cent., were  "sufficient,"  or  "in- 
sufficient:" whilst  of  the  113  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  be  left  with  residual  or  natural  speech  84,  or  73.5 
per  cent.,  were  "very  good"  or  "good,"  and  only  29, 
or  25.6  per  cent.,  were  "sufficient"  or  "insufficient." 
This  tends  to  show  how  much  the  retention  of  speech, 
which  means  largely  the  retention  of  motor  memories 
of  speech,  helps  in  the  acquirement  of  lip-reading — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  appreciation  of  speech  movement 
in  others.  It  will  be  noted  further  that  30  of  the  non- 
speech  children,  or  25.1  per  cent.,  were  "insufficient" — 
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that  is  to  say,  absolute  failures  at  lip-reading— against 
13,  or  11.5  per  cent.,  of  those  who  had  residual  or  natural 
speech. 

Surely  the  present  system  of  deaf  education  cannot  be 
the  best  when  it  gives  results  such  as  these,  in  which  42.6 
per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  whom  speech  was  originally 
absent  are  "insufficient"  or  only  " sufficient"  in  their 
knowledge  of  Up-reading;  "insufficient"  meaning  that 
they  are  incapable  of  reading  other  people's  lips  suffi- 
ciently to  gather  what  they  are  saying,  and  "sufficient" 
that  they  are  only  a  little  better. 

The  teaching  of  lip-reading  is,  however,  only  one  part 
of  the  aim  of  deaf  education ;  it  has  also  to  give  speech 
to  the  dumb — that  is  to  say,  it  must  so  teach  them 
articulation  as  to  make  their  speech  intelligible  to  those 
with,  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  after  life.  How 
many  people — apart  from  teachers  of  or  workers  among 
the  deaf — will  not  admit  that  they  have  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  conversation  of  the  average  educated 
deaf-mute?  How  is  this  duty  fulfilled  in  respect  of  the 
children  who  are  under  discussion  in  this  analysis?  Of 
197  boys  and  girls  who  had  no  speech  on  admission, 
only  84,  or  42.6  per  cent.,  had  articulation  which  could 
be  marked  by  the  teachers  themselves — who,  from 
being  continually  in  contact  with  the  deaf,  can  probably 
understand  them  better  than  the  average  person — as 
"very  good"  or  "good";  and  only  17,  or  20.2  per  cent., 
of  these  (8.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  197),  belonged  to  the 
former  category.  Of  those  marked  "sufficient"  or 
"insufficient"  (and  the  majority  of  the  former  would 
probably  be  understood  with  difficulty  by  any  one  who 
was  not  used  to  the  deaf),  there  were  113,  or  57.3  per 
cent.;  and  of  these,  60,  or  53.09  per  cent.  (30.4  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  197),  were  "insufficient" — that  is  to  say, 
oral  failures,  children  to  whom  the  oral  system  had  failed 
to  give  speech. 
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In  strong  contrast  are  the  results  with  the  113  chil- 
dren who  had  residual  or  natural  speech  on  admission. 
Of  these,  107,  or  94.6  per  cent.,  were  "very  good"  or 
"good"  (the  former,  as  is  seen  by  the  table,  being  in 
excess) ,  whilst  only  6,  or  5.3  per  cent.,  were  "sufficient, " 
and  none  were  "insufficient."  Here  the  system  had 
succeeded  in  preserving  to  the  great  majority  of  its 
pupils  the  speech  which  they  had  retained  when  they 
had  become  deaf.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  later  when 
I  come  to  the  discussion  of  hereditary  tendencies  to 
speech  in  the  congenitally  deaf. 

There  is  no  need  for  my  present  purpose  to  analyze 
results  under  classification  into  congenital  or  acquired, 
totally  or  partially  deaf.  My  object  is  rather  to  show 
that  the  present  system  does  not  produce  a  sufficiently 
high  percentage  of  successes  under  existing  conditions, 
and  I  consider  that  the  figures  just  given  amply  bear 
out  my  contention  that  those  who  are  now  working 
have,  under  the  present  regime,  too  uphill  a  battle 
to  fight,  too  many  obstacles  to  contend  with,  too  hard 
a  task  to  master,  to  enable  them  to  achieve  the  suc- 
cesses that  should  come  rightly  from  modern  methods 
of  deaf  education. 

That  the  failures  are  in  greater  proportion  than 
should  be  the  case  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  number 
of  deaf  persons  who  revert  to  signs  as  a  method  of  com- 
munication, although  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
this  reversion  is  partly  due  to  the  baleful  effects  of  so- 
called  missions  to  the  deaf. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  definitely  how  long 
the  oral  system  of  deaf  education  has  been  in  vogue 
in  London,  as  it  was  practised  to  some  extent  by  Joseph 
Watson  at  the  British  Asvlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
(now  the  Old  Kent  Road  Deaf  School),  founded  in  1792. 
Watson  was  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Braidwood,  who 
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had  taught  privately  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London  prior 
to  1792,  keeping  his  methods  secret.  Boswell*  mentions 
that  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Braidwood's  school  and  gave 
liberal  praise  thereto  in  his  ' '  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides. "  "When  he  visited  it,"  says  Boswell,  "a 
circumstance  occurred  which  was  truly  characteristical 
of  our  great  lexicographer.  'Pray/  said  he,  'can  they 
pronounce  any  long  words?'  Mr.  Braidwood  informed 
him  that  they  could.  Upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
one  of  his  sesquipedalia  verba,  which  was  pronounced  by 
the  scholars,  and  he  was  satisfied. " 

The  birthplace  of  the  oral  system  was,  therefore,  in 
the  British  Islands,  but,  strange  £o  say,  between  1809, 
when  Watson  wrote  a  book  upon  his  methods,  and  1865 
it  was  so  completely  abandoned  that  in  the  latter  year 
Van  Asch  wrote  that  ' '  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country. "  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  deaf  child  who  makes  so  pathetic 
a  figure  in  Dickens's  "Dr.  Marigold's  Prescriptions" 
was  not  taught  upon  the  oral  system.  So  completely 
had  oralism  disappeared  in  this  country  that  when  it 
was  revived  it  was  as  the  "German  System,"  and  as 
such  it  is  largely  known  now — an  interesting  example 
of  the  regard  paid  to  home  products ! 

Kerr  Lovef  has  given  the  reasons  for  this  remarkable 
decline  from  oralism  to  manualism  as,  first,  that  oralism 
was  difficult  for  both  child  and  teacher.  I  would  here 
ask  the  reader  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Watson 
would  not  take  pupils  until  the  age  of  nine  years,  a  point 
of  very  great  importance,  as  I  shall  show  later;  and 
secondly,  that  the  Abbe  de  TEp6e  unselfishly  conceived 
his  sign  and  manual  method  and  carried  it  out  openly 

♦"Life  of  Johnson,"  Croker's  edition,  1866,  p.  403. 
t" Report  of  the  State  of  Education  in  British  and  Irish  Schools  for 
the  Deaf/'  p.  5- 
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and  above  board,  whereas  the  method  practised  by 
Braidwood  in  Edinburgh  and  London  was  exploited  for 
his  personal  and  family  benefit  and  its  details  carefully 
kept  secret. 

There  is  no  better  exposition  of  the  advantages  of 
oralism  than  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Watson  as 
the  basis  of  his  teaching  articulation.  This  proposition 
is  quoted  by  Kerr  Love,*  and  I  quote  it  again  here: 

"Words  and  phrases  must  excite  ideas  in  us  by  asso- 
ciation, and  they  excite  ideas  in  us  by  no  other  means. 
.  .  .  The  more  numerous  the  means  of  association 
the  more  perfect  the  recollection,  or,  in  other  terms, 
the  more  frequent  the  recurrence  of  words  and  their 
corresponding  ideas  to  the  mind.  Thus  persons  who 
have  all  four  means — that  is,  who  can  hear,  speak,  read, 
and  write — retain  a  discourse  much  better,  and  have 
far  greater  facility  in  expressing  themselves,  than  per- 
sons possessing  only  two  of  them,  that  is,  illiterate 
persons  who  can  hear  and  speak,  but  who  cannot  read 
nor  write.  Now,  as  deaf  and  dumb  persons  educated 
without  articulation  can  only  have  two  of  the  means — 
that  is,  the  impressions  made  upon  the  eye  by  characters, 
the  action  of  the  hand  in  writing — can  it  be  questioned 
that  we  render  them  an  essential  service  by  adding  the 
actions  of  the  organ  of  speech — a  very  powerful  aux- 
iliary, since  by  it  words  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
ourselves,  and  more  immediately  affect  us." 

These  words  convey,  better  than  any  other,  the 
superiority  of  oralism  over  other  methods  of  deaf  edu- 
cation. 

The  special  teaching  of  the  deaf  child  under  the 
London  School  Board  was  begun  in  1874  at  Bethnal 
Green,  with  a  class  of  about  four  or  five  children.  Here 
a  compromise  was  made  between  the  two  systems,  teach- 

*Ibidem,  p.  6. 
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ing  being  partly  oral,  partly  sign  and  manual.*  In  1877, 
however,  a  pure  oral  school  was  started,  and  after  the 
Milan  Congress  in  1880  or&lism  was  more  generally 
adopted,  and  it  received  great  impetus  after  the  schools 
became  certificated  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1893 
and  inspected  by  Mrs.  Thurston  Holland,  who  was  a 
strong  oralist.  It  was  not  until  1893  that  an  Act  was 
passed  making  the  education  of  the  deaf  compulsory, 
and  not  until  1907  that  the  ratepayer  became  taxed 
for  the  whole  cost. 

The  oral  system  has,  therefore,  been  practised  in  our 
London  schools  for  some  years  now,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  a  fair  chance  until  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years,  as  before  then  normal  deaf  children  were 
mixed  with  mentally  defective  and  other  scholars 
incapable  of  benefiting.  These  cases  are  now  sent  to 
the  special  institution  for  the  blind  and  mentally 
defective  deaf-mutes  at  Homerton.  I  wish  it  to  be 
undestood  that  these  remarks  refer  entirely  to  our 
state  schools,  and  that  I  have  not  alluded  to  any  results 
obtained  in  any  other  deaf  school  in  London.  I  shall, 
however,  do  so  later. 

The  brief  and  concise  sketch  that  has  been  given  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  of  today  is 
on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  It  is  when  a 
system  has  become  established  upon  a  sure  foundation 
and  has  attained  some  degree  of  stability  that  the  time 
has  arrived  at  which  it  is  advantageous  to  glance  around 
and,  as  it  were,  to  take  stock.  By  that  means  it  can  be 
seen  what  points  are  good  and  require  developing,  what 
points  are  weak  and  require  strengthening,  what  points 
are  uncompromisingly  bad  and  require  eliminating. 
I  think  that  deaf  education  has  reached  that  period  now. 

*" London  at  School,"  by  H.  R.  Philpott.  London:  Fisher  Unwin, 
1904,  p.  258. 
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The  present  system  has  been  working  for  seven  or  eight 
years;  it  is  high  time  to  analyze  results,  to  take  stock, 
and  to  find  out  where  is  the  profit  and  where  the  loss. 

The  results  which  I  have  already  given  above  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  if  a  number  of  scholars  be  taken 
consecutively  and  without  selection,  save  as  regards 
mentality,  the  successes  do  not  compare  as  favorably 
with  the  failures  as  the  theory  of  modern  deaf  education 
leads  one  to  expect.  Our  first  duty  is  to  find  out  why 
this  is  so.  Why,  among  children  of  normal  mentality, 
who  were  either  born  deaf  or  who  became  deaf  so  early 
in  life  that  they  commenced  their  school  instruction 
without  the  gift  of  speech,  who  are,  in  other  words,  both 
deaf  and  dumb,  do  we  find  that  only  42.6  per  cent,  have 
learned  to  articulate  well  enough  to  merit  classification 
as  "very  good"  or  "good,"  and  that  those  who  are  abso- 
lute oral  failures  reach  the  high  percentage  of  30.4? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  two-fold — 
too  late  a  commencement  of  education  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  defective  classification  of  the  deaf  child  on  the 
other.  It  is  these  two  factors  which  will  occupy  mainly 
these  articles,  together  with  one  or  two  matters  of 
minor  import  so  far  as  deaf  education  is  essentially 
concerned,  but  of  great  importance  as  contributories 
to  success.  As  regards  the  two  main  points,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  physiological  conditions  under  which 
the  normal  child  acquires  speech  will  demonstrate 
the  former,  whilst  the  application  of  the  results  of 
school  medical  inspection  will  modify  and  improve  the 
latter. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  these  two 
points,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  results  obtained 
elsewhere  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
shall  take  the  well-known  school  of  the  Association 
for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  11 
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Fitzroy  Square.  This  institution,  one  of  the  most 
deserving  charities  in  London,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1870  by  the  late  Baroness  Mayer  de  Rothschild,  who, 
with  the  generosity  so  characteristic  of  the  charity  of 
her  community,  extended  its  benefits  to  embrace  all 
deaf  children,  irrespective  of  denomination. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Sibley  Haycock,  the  director,  to 
whom  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  for  the  infor- 
mation here  given:    "The  Fitzroy  Square  Oral  School 
for  Deaf  Children  is  quite  purely  oral.     The  young 
pupils  are  trained  to  understand  and  to  use  spoken 
language  from  the  beginning.     Speech  is  introduced 
before  the  children  can  themselves  articulate,  and  from 
the  first  day  of  their  school  life  we  begin  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  speech  habit.    They  are  talked  to, 
directed,  and  instructed  by  speech  alone.     Later  on, 
writing  is  used,  but  only  to  the  same  extent  as  in  ordi- 
nary hearing  schools.    Signs  and  finger  spelling  have  no 
place  in  our  system.    Not  only  do  the  teachers  make  no 
use  of  them,  but  they  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
schoolroom.     The  little  children  in  the  kindergarten  are 
allowed  to  express  themselves  by  means  of   natural 
gestures  and  pantomime,  but  these  forms  of  language 
are  displaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  spoken  and  written 
words.     Our  aim  is  to  make  speech  the  medium  of 
thought. "    (The  italics  are  mine.) 

I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  method  of 
instruction  thus  outlined  appears  to  be  based  upon  the 
lines  of  the  normal  physiological  acquisition  of  speech 
by  hearing  children,  natural  gesture  and  pantomime 
being  allowed  with  the  very  young  children  in  the 
kindergarten  class,  to  be  dropped  with  the  acquisition 
of  speech.  A  certain  amount  of  gesture  and  pantomime 
is  natural,  but  the  greater  the  command  over  speech 
language  the  less  they  are  used.    The  savage  and  the 
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illiterate  employ  gesture  more  than  the  educated,  and 
the  savage  more  than  the  uneducated  white.  Indeed, 
the  command  of  speech  language  can  be  tested  by  the 
putting  of  questions  which  can  be  answered  by  speech 
or  by  speech  assisted  by  gesture,  as,  for  instance,  the 
request  to  define  a  spiral  staircase.  In  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf >  therefore,  where  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  teach  as  much  speech  as  possible,  any  language  by 
signs  or  gestures  must  be  rigidly  excluded  as  soon  as 
elementary  speech  teaching  is  begun. 

The  average  age  of  admission  to  11  Fitzroy  Square, 
since  1SSH*  excluding  pupils  who  had  been  under  in- 
struction before  coming  to  the  school,  has  been  5.8 
years*  The  age  at  which  the  Act  insists  that  education 
shall  commence  in  the  case  of  deaf  children  is  7  years, 
and,  although  a  grant  will  be  given  by  Government  at 
the  age  of  5.  it  fe  seldom  that  pupils  are  admitted  to 
the  Lirak«i  County  Council  deaf  centers  before  the 
age  fwsmbed  by  law.  I  point  this  one  because  it  cs  one 
of  n*y  ttttttentkttfc*  that  the  beet  renhs  are  not  obtained 
by  the  oral  system  on  arconn?  of  the  late  commence- 
ment of  &*f  education. 

TKe  petwntajse  of  oral  tadsres  at  Ficzroy  Square. 
wWc*  the  paptk  are  admitted  as  least  one  year  earlier. 
taking  the  averne^  than  in  the  Ljmnin  Country  Cound 
3*fcoo&s  fc*s  been  the  stdb^eet  of  inquiry-  by  me.  and  the 
r*p£>c  of  Mr.  Sifeiey  Hayewk  is  as  follows:  "  I  can  give 
i*>  more  viedoifie  answer  so  this  qoescain  than  to  say 
that  of  tie  IS  cfto&en  whw  have  left  sehoot  since  my 
apfwtncment  here  in  fcWT  we  have  had  ±ve  <>ral  failures 

4.tf..  as  i^igstttfis  sjweei  and  trp-^emmuc — and  these 
ttve  were  etcher  ^nomicsiiiL  as  to  znencafiry  or  entered 
tfcrcdfeooi  ^uice  jifie  m  3S?.  and  attended  incermxi^entiy. 
<^e  b«o*\  for  *saamfe.  v»  14  before  receiving:  anv 


~« 
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In  the  analysis  which  I  have  given  from  our  London 
County  Council  deaf  centers,  the  subnormal  in  men- 
tality have  been  separated  and  not  taken  into  account, 
and  we  have  seen  that  of  the  remainder  of  normal  men- 
tality the  percentage  of  oral  failures  was  30.4.  It  is 
reasonable  to  consider  that,  were  the  oral  failures  at 
Fitzroy  Square  computed  in  the  same  way — viz.,  if 
those  whose  mentality  was  poor,  subnormal,  or  defec- 
tive were  segregated — the  percentage  would  be  less  than 
27.7  and  would  therefore  compare  even  more  favorably 
with  the  results  given  above.  One  must,  however, 
take  into  consideration,  when  making  the  comparison, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  school  has  been  consistently 
oral  and  purely  oral  for  40  years — since  1870 — whilst 
it  was  not  until  1877  that  an  oral  school  was  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  the  London  School  Board, 
and  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  oral  system  has  only  had 
a  fair  chance  under  the  Board's  successor  during  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  a 
matter  involving  wide  issues,  one  which  can  be  looked 
at  from  many  points  of  view.  I  shall  endeavor  here  to 
discuss  it  from  some  of  these  aspects,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, postulate  the  present  needs  of  this  great  and  many- 
sided  question  as  follows: 

1 .  The  need  of  a  classification  of  the  deaf  child  which 
shall  be  upon  a  more  scientific  and  more  comprehensive 
basis  than  that  at  present  in  use.  In  dealing  with  this 
matter,  I  shall  review  the  methods  of  education  in  other 
states  and  countries,  and  I  shall  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  classification  to  be  followed. 

2.  The  need  that  the  education  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  and  of  those  very  deaf  children  who,  by  reason  of 
the  early  age  at  which  they  acquired  their  deafness,  have 
not  developed  speech,  should  be  commenced  at  a  much 
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earlier  age  than  is  now  the  general  rule,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  that  physiological,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  pedagogical,  training  to  which  they  have  as 
much  right  as  the  normal  hearing  child. 

3.  The  need  for  the  exercise  of  greater  care  of  the 
deaf  child  whilst  at  school,  by  care  committees  and 
similar  means,  whereby  it  can  be  assured  that  his  attend- 
ance at  school  is  regular,  his  meals  are  adequate,  that 
he  is  not  neglected  or  exploited  by  bad  or  immoral 
parents,  and  that  he  is  removed  from  the  influence  of 
bad  companions  and  bad  home  surroundings. 

4.  The  need  for  encouragement  of  the  deaf  child  to 
mix  with  hearing  people.  To  this  end  I  would  advocate 
a  longer  course  of  education  and  supervision  by  teachers 
and,  not  unimportant,  a  more  careful  supervision  of 
religious  missions  to  the  deaf. 

5.  The  need  to  make  an  endeavor  to  diminish  the 
number  of  deaf  children  requiring  special  education  by 
the  application  of  eugenic  principles  to  deaf-mutism 
in  the  case  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  and  by  a  better 
care  of  the  ears  in  children  by  medical  practitioners. 

1.  The  need  for  a  scientific  classification. — In  order  to 
understand  fully  the  necessity  for  a  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  deaf  child  and  its  important  bearing  upon 
deaf  education,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly 
the  methods  at  present  obtaining  in  those  countries  in 
which  such  classification  exists.  Bv  this  means  the 
best  characteristics  can  be  selected  and  the  errors 
avoided. 

Taking  first  Germany,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many 
readers  to  learn  that  in  deaf  education  the  Germans 
are  certainly  lacking.  Every  deaf  child  is  taught  by 
the  oral  system,  and  by  the  oral  system  alone.  "The 
German  plan,"  says  Kerr  Love,*  "of  teaching  the  deaf 

♦"The  Study  of  the  Deaf  Child,"  p.  4. 
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by  the  universal  application  of  the  oral  method  is  like 
the  fitting  of  all  kinds  of  sight  defects  with  one  type  of 
eye-glass."     Apparently  in  this  country  all  types  of 
deaf  child  are  herded  together  to  be  taught  on  one 
system.    In  Berlin,  it  is  true,  many  of  the  semi-deaf  are 
sent  to  the  board  schools,  where  special  arrangements 
are  made  for  them,  and  there  is  in  the  same  city  a  special 
school,  instituted  in  1907,*  for  "hard-of-hearing"  child- 
ren, with  specially  trained  teachers,  but  it  includes  not 
only  the  hard-of-hearing  children  of  the  most  varied 
capacity,  but  also  deaf-mutes  with  residual  hearing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany,  supposed  to  be  so 
much  to  the  fore  in  matters  educational,  but  who  is, 
by  her  methods,  in  danger  of  turning  out  uniform  ma- 
chines rather  than  rational  men  and  women,  has  no 
proper  deaf  classification,  and  educates  all  her  deaf  by 
rote,  without  any  regard  to  the  deaf  child  individually. 
For  the  sake  of  contrast,  we  will  take  America  next 
where  is  to  be  found  a  quite  different  state  of  affairs. 
There  no  special  system  is  to  be  met  with,  but  a  deal 
of  experiment.    The  period  of  instruction  lasts  longer 
(ten  to  twelve  years  in  comparison  with  eight  in  Ger- 
many), and  this  tendency  to  keep  the  deaf  child  longer 
at  school  is  further  emphasized  by  a  movement  to  start 
his  education  at  an  earlier  age.    Both  these  tendencies 
are,  in  my  opinion,  valuable,  as  will  be  seen  later.    Fur- 
ther, at  the  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington  the  deaf 
youth  of  both  sexes  can  take  a  college  course  and  gradu- 
ate like  their  hearing  fellows.    Altogether,  as  Kerr  Love 
says,  more  money  is  spent  on  the  deaf  child  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
^.nd  although  not  the  shortest,  nor  the  cheapest,  nor 
lr*  any  sense  the  best  way,  this  is  one  way  of  getting  at 

%Reinf  elder:  " Schwerhorigkcit  und  Horechule, "  in  "Die  Jugcndftir- 
^ne,"  1909,  Heft  3. 
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the  truth — and  the  Americans  will  get  at  the  truth 
whatever  it  costs."*  In  this  country  at  least  a  system 
of  scientific  and  practical  classification  is  being  slowly 
worked  out  by  experiment. 

In  two  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe  the  education 
of  the  deaf  is  based  upon  a  scientific  classification, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  errors,  takes  into  account 
the  deaf  child  as  an  individual.  These  are  Schle&wig- 
HoUtein  and  Denmark.  The  former,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter,  had  some  132 
children  in  its  two  deaf  schools  in  1906,  the  proportion 
of  the  semi-deaf  being  30  per  cent.  They  are  classified 
on  a  basis  of  mentality.  All  go  to  a  preparatory  school, 
where  after  two  years  the  dullest  ("Class  C")  are  set 
aside  and  allowed  the  help  of  free  signing  in  addition 
to  oral  training,  which,  as  in  Germany,  is  the  "system." 
The  brighter  ones,  classed  as  "A"  and  "B,"  are 
removed  to  another  school  to  be  taught  orally. 

In  Denmark  the  deaf-mute  ratio  is  about  1  to  1600 
of  her  population,  and  in  1906  the  deaf  children  of 
school  age  numbered  about  334.  All  are  first  sent,  as 
in  Schleswig-Holstein,  to  a  preparatory  school,  which 
is  situated  at  Fredericia.  After  one  year  these  are 
classified  according  to  their  amount  of  hearing.  Those 
who  have  residual  hearing  are  drafted  to  a  school  at 
Nyborg  to  be  trained  orally,  no  distinction  being  made 
as  to  mentality.  The  totally  deaf  remain  at  Fredericia 
for  another  year,  when  they  are  again  reviewed,  this 
time  from  the  mental  standpoint,  and  the  mentally 
dull  are  passed  on  to  a  school  at  Copenhagen,  to  be 
taught  by  the  manual  alphabet.  The  totally  deaf  of 
good  mentality  remain  at  Fredericia  to  be  instructed 
by  the  oral  method.  This  system  has  its  faults,  but 
it  is  rational  and  scientific,  for  it  aims  at  a  classification 

*"  The  Study  of  the  Deaf  Child, "  p.  6. 
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which  takes  due  note  of  the  individual  capacities  of  the 
child,  and  is  based  upon  the  double  foundation  of 
mental  capacity  and  residual  hearing. 

In  Russia  it  \b  said*  there  are  over  200,000  deaf-mutes 
but  only  four  educational  establishments.  For  thirty 
years  signs  have  been  entirely  abandoned  in  favor  of 
oral  teaching.  Judging  by  the  writer  quoted,  the  deaf 
that  are  taught  are  taught  well,  especially  by  Mr.  Enko, 
the  present  master  of  the  Imperial  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School.  I  am,  however,  unaware  of  any  system  of 
classification  in  this  country. 

In  Italy  there  is  no  law  to  oblige  the  Government,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  give,  and  the  deaf,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  receive,  an  elementary  education,  so  that  73  per 
cent,  remain  in  ignorance  and  isolation.  Charity, 
however,  provides  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  deaf  who 
are  of  the  age  and  condition  to  be  admitted  to  a  school. 
Although  theoretically  purely  oral,  practically  the 
education  offered  is  by  a  combined  method.  Further, 
although  the  necessity  for  classification  of  the  scholars 
is  admitted  in  theory,  it  is  ignored  in  practice. 

France — where  the  Abbe  de  PEp6e  founded  his  world- 
famous  school  in  1760,  and  which  was  thus  the  pioneer 
country  in  deaf  education  a  century  and  a  half  ago — 
is  by  no  means  in  the  foremost  rank  in  that  great  work 
now.  It  numbers  65  schools  for  the  deaf,  some  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  others  private,  others  managed  by  the 
clergy  (priests  or  brothers) ,  and  others  again  managed 
by  religious  communities.  These  schools  contained, 
in  1907,  3,894  children.  According  to  Mr.  Adolphe 
B61anger,t  however,  no  classification  of  the  pupils  is 
attempted. 

♦"The  Lancet,  July  9,  1910,  quoting  the  "Novoe  Vremya." 
t"  Report  of  the  International  Conference  on  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf, "  1907,  p.  54. 
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In  Holland  there  are  four  schools — at  Groningen, 
St.  Michiels-Gestel,  Rotterdam,  and  Dordrecht.  These 
all  originated  in  private  charity  and  enterprise,  there 
being  no  government  compulsory  education  for  the 
deaf.  Instruction  is  mainly  oral,  and  there  is  some 
attempt  at  classification  in  the  two  large  institutions 
at  Groningen  and  Rotterdam,  where  the  classes  are 
more  or  less  divided  on  a  mental  basis.  There  is  a 
"  class  for  abnormals"  at  the  former  school,  and  at 
Rotterdam  a  " class  for  very  dull  children."  At 
Groningen  there  is  also  a  special  class  for  semi-deaf 
children. 

Passing  now  to  our  own  country,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  three  kingdoms  are  not  particularly  united  in  their 
methods.  In  Scotland  the  system  of  instruction  is  that 
known  as  the  combined  method.*  Scotland  is,  however 
lucky  in  possessing  an  enthusiast  in  deaf-mute  work 
in  Kerr  Love,  whose  knowledge  of  the  deaf-mute  and 
his  education  is  unrivalled.  Largely  owing  to  his 
exertions  a  system  of  classification  is  being  evolved. 
Knowing  Kerr  Love  as  so  persistent  an  advocate  for 
the  study  of  the  deaf  child  and  the  subordination  of  all 
systems  and  methods  to  him,  it  can  be  said  with  con- 
fidence that,  if  the  authorities  in  Scotland  will  but  be 
guided  by  the  experience  and  scientific  reasoning  of 
this  authority,  that  country  will  take  first  rank  among 
the  deaf-educating  nations. 

Ireland  has  no  legislation  as  to  deaf  education,  and 
there  is  no  compulsion  for  the  deaf-mute.  Instruction 
is  carried  out  at  Belfast,  Cabra  (Dublin),  and  Clare- 
mont.  The  teaching  is  mainly  manual,  there  being  a 
small  oral  school  at  Claremont,  near  Dublin.  Classi- 
fication is  apparently  practically  non-existent. 

•Addison:  Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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In  England  classification  is  in  a  condition  of  evolution: 
it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  important  that  those  who 
are  in  authority  should  have  the  matter  laid  before 
them  in  all  its  aspects.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
London,  where  deaf  education  is,  I  hope,  on  the  eve  of 
important  changes.  The  present  arrangement  in  the 
metropolis — that  under  the  London  County  Council 
at  least — is  that  there  are  seven  day-schools  and  three 
semi-residential  schools  with  a  roll  of  between  600  and 
700  scholars.  These  schools  are  scattered  about 
London,  so  as  to  serve  different  districts  as  far  as 
possible.  Instruction  is  oral,  except  at  Homerton,  a 
semi-residential  school  to  which  the  mentally  defective 
and  blind  deaf-mutes  are  sent,  with  a  certain  number 
of  oral  failures.  The  method  in  use  there  is  adapted 
to  the  individual  child.  The  sexes  at  Homerton  and 
at  the  seven  day-schools  are  mixed,  but  at  two  of  the 
semi-residential  schools,  at  Wandsworth  and  Anerley, 
they  are  separated,  girls  going  to  the  former  and  boys 
to  the  latter.  These  are  in  the  nature  of  advanced 
schools,  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  attend- 
ing them  and  being  instructed  in  dressmaking,  laundry 
work,  bootmaking,  tailoring,  carpentry,  and  baking. 
Laundry  work,  bootmaking,  and  carpentry  are  also 
taught  at  Homerton. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  London  some  endeavor  at  class- 
ification is  made  upon  a  basis  of  mentality  and,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  it  was  not  until  some  provision 
for  mentally  defective  deaf-mutes  was  made  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Homerton  school  that  the  oral  system  really 
had  a  fair  chance  given  to  it.  There  is,  further,  an 
additional  classification  based  upon  residual  hearing 
now  beginning.  My  great  object  is  to  see  the  scheme 
of  deaf  education  embracing  not  only  the  very  deaf 
and  the  semi-deaf  but  the  deaf  of  all  and  every  degree. 
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As  long  ago  as  1906  I  drew  attention  to  the  neglect  of 
the  slightly  deaf  child  in  England  ;*  and  the  following 
year  I  read  a  paper  upon  the  same  subject  before  the 
Second  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  held 
in  London.f  Since  that  time  the  progress  of  school 
medical  inspection  has  been  such  that  we  are  able  to 
detect  some  at  least  of  the  deaf  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  these  are  specially  seen  by  me  with 
a  view  to  educational  treatment.  Of  the  slightly  deaf 
amongthem  a  numberduring  the  past  year  (1910)  have 
by  this  means  been  put  in  the  way  of  treatment,  where- 
by their  deafness  has  been  arrested  and  they  have  been 
able  to  return  to  their  original  schools.  Others  have 
been  judged  able  to  return  to  their  original  schools  pro- 
vided they  are  put  in  the  front  row. 

The  greatest  step  forward  that  has  been  made  in  our 
London  system  during  1910,  however,  has  been  the 
institution  of  special  classes  for  "  hard-of-hearing  "  chil- 
dren, by  which  term  is  meant  those  scholars  who  are  too 
deaf  to  be  educated  in  the  elementary  school,  even  if 
placed  in  the  front  rows,  but  are  not  deaf  enough  to  be 
put  among  deaf-mutes  and  very  deaf  children.  The 
success  of  the  first  of  these  classes  is  undoubted,  and 
it  is  sincerely  to  be  trusted  that  others  will  shortly  be 
opened.  The  lines  upon  which  they  should  be  run  will 
be  discussed  later,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  idea  is 
that  advocated  by  me  in  19084 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  evolution  of  a  system  of 
classification  is  in  London  in  an  active  stage. 

•"Slight  Deafness  in  Children,"  British  Journal  of  Children's  Dis- 
eases" September,  1906. 

t"The  Problem  of  the  Deaf  School  Child,"  in  "Transactions  of  the 
Second  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene,"  London,  1907,  vol. 
ii,  p.  839. 

t"  Deafness  in  Relation  to  School  Medical  Inspection, "  British  Jour- 
not  of  Children's  Diseases,  November,  1908. 
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Having  thus  detailed  the  state  of  deaf  education  in 
different  countries  in  the  civilized  world  it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  improvements  can  be  made.  The  first 
question  for  discussion  is,  therefore,  What  would  be  the 
most  practical  scheme  for  the  classification  of  the  deaf 
child  for  purposes  of  education,  and  the  one  most  likely 
to  give  the  best  results? 

II. — The  Classification  of  the  Deaf. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  I  have  given  some 
account  of  the  practice  in  different  countries  in  regard 
to  the  classification  of  the  deaf  child  for  purposes  of 
education,  and  pointed  out  that,  in  two  great  nations 
at  least,  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  evolving  a 
system  that  should  be  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  attain  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge.  These 
countries  are  the  United  States,  where  a  series  of 
experiments  is  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  and 
practically  regardless  of  expense,  and  England,  and 
especially  London,  where  the  evolution  of  a  system  of 
classification  may  be  said  to  be  in  an  active  stage. 
London,  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  hub  of  our 
great  Empire,  has  the  right,  if  she  will  but  use  it,  to 
take  the  leading  part  in  this  great  work  for  humanity, 
and  I  am  confident  that,  could  her  citizens  but  be 
brought  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  subject,  a 
properly  organized  system  would  shortly  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

Among  the  beneficial  results  that  must  accrue  from  the 
working  of  school  medical  inspection  should  most 
certainly  be  included  a  practical  and  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  deaf  children.  This  is  to  be  expected  because, 
with  the  increased  interest  in  and  wider  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  education, will  come  abetter  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  vast,  the  paramount  importance  of  perfect 
hearing  to  the  scholar.  The  question  of  the  teaching 
of  the  deaf  will  therefore  appeal  to  a  larger  and  more 
extended  mass  of  educationalists  instead  of  to  the 
somewhat  limited  body  more  immediately  interested 
hitherto.  Further,  the  periodical  assembling  of  interna- 
tional congresses  on  school  hygiene  must  tend,  in  the 
near  future  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  make  any  improved 
scheme  of  classification  an  international  one,  to  be 
more  universally  adopted  and  to  approach  more  nearly 
to  perfection  because  of  the  more  varied  experience 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  systems  of  classification  at  present  in  practice, 
and  which  I  have  already  outlined,  are  by  no  means 
equal  in  merit.  In  some  countries — as,  for  instance, 
in  Denmark — the  method  in  use  is  more  liberal  in  con- 
ception, more  practical  in  execution,  than  in  others. 
In  some,  again,  it  is  fettered  by  prejudice  or  cramped 
by  the  too  narrow  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  framed 
or  with  whom  rests  its  application.  That  is  why,  in  the 
United  States,  the  achievement  of  great  results  is  likely, 
because  the  system  is  there  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  there  are  no  very  hide-bound  customs  and  preju- 
dices to  be  overcome  before  the  best  arrangement  can 
be  evolved. 

When  it  is  considered  how  widely  the  methods  of  deaf 
education  and  the  legislation  concerning  them  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  opin- 
ions as  to  the  classification  of  the  deaf  child  are  equally 
variable,  or  that  a  very  considerable  literature  has 
accumulated  thereon.  A  study  of  this  literature  and 
of  the  opinions  that  it  represents  is  alike  interesting  and 
disappointing.  I  have  no  intention  to  review  these 
opinions,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  subject  has 
been  often  too  much  obscured  by  the  bias  of  the  writers, 
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according  as  they  are  pure  oralists  or  enamored  of 
various  other  methods,  combined  or  otherwise.    There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  opposition  to  pure 
oralism  is  diminishing  steadily  as  the  latter  becomes 
more  and   more  improved  by   the  experience  of  its 
advocates.     One  feature  of  the  different  schemes  of 
classification  stands  out  conspicuously  to  those  whose 
prospect  is  not  obscured  by  prejudice — they  have  been 
built  upon  too  shallow  a  foundation,  conceived  from  a 
too  limited  point  of  view.    So  far  as  my  own  knowledge 
goes,  Kerr  Love,  of  all  writers  upon  deaf  education,  is 
the  only  one  who  has  spoken  from  a  broad  standpoint 
and  with  an  eye  which  commands  an  extensive  horizon. 
He  asserts*  that  "  further  progress  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf-mute  depends  not  on  the  study  of  methods 
of  deaf  education,  but  on  a  study  of  the  deaf  themselves, 
a  study  which  will  give  a  scientific  classification,  and 
which  will  enable  existing  methods  to  be  applied  with 
greater  efficiency/ '  and  he  has  suggested  that  a  better 
classification  of  the  deaf  would  be  into  two  groups:  "  1. 
The  subjects  of  'surdism/     Those  congeni tally  deaf  or 
becoming  deaf  so  early  in  life  that  no  speech  will  develop 
apart  from  tuition.    2.  The  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute. 
The  former  have  some  speech  in  virtue  of  their  power  to 
distinguish  the  separate  tones  of  the  human  voice;  the 
latter  may  have  no  hearing  at  all,  but  speak  in  virtue 
of  the   hearing   and   speech   present   before   deafness 
occurred. t    It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  semi-deaf 
belong  wholly  to  those  having  become  deaf  adventi- 
tiously.   Most  of  them  do  so,  but  a  few,  as  we  shall  see, 

•"The  Study  of  the  Deaf  Child,"  Glasgow,  1907,  p.  4. 

tlf  the  occurrence  of  complete  deafness  in  the  adult  can  give  rise  to 
the  results  detailed  in  the  Lancet,  February  4,  1911,  p.  330  [reprinted 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  pp.  259-261),  how  much  more 
readily  and  rapidly  must  the  semi-mute  child  lase  his  power  of  speech. 
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belong  to  those  congenitally  deaf."*  This  author,  in 
striving  to  obtain  a  rational  and  practical  classification, 
has  followed  the  only  really  right  direction — viz.,  the 
direction  of  the  individual,  based  not  upon  abstract  ideas 
but  upon  actual  facts,  facts  that  are  staring  us  in  the 
face,  facts  that  we  can  glean  only  from  a  study  of  the 
deaf  child  himself.  This  is  alone  sufficient  to  place  Kerr 
Love  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  writers  upon  deaf 
education. 

But  this  classification  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
term  "deaf-mute,"  as  applied  to  the  deaf  child  requir- 
ing special  teaching,  which  is  always  cropping  up  in 
matters  of  deaf  education,  has  been  a  great  stumbling- 
block  in  classification.  This  has  been  accentuated  by 
the  entirely  erroneous  tendency  among  those  ignorant 
of  the  deaf  child  to  class  him  with  the  mentally  defective 
and  imbecile — a  tendency  recently  exhibited  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  one  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  Divorce  Commission,  in  which  the  congenitally 
deaf  were  classified  with  lunatics,  idiots,  imbeciles, 
feeble-minded,  sane  and  insane  epileptics,  and  chronic 
inebriates!  The  education  of  the  deaf  is  no  narrow 
question  which  concerns  only  the  deaf-mute;  it  is  a 
far  wider  one  which  embraces,  or  should  embrace,  the 
teaching  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  children  who  have 
to  any  extent,  however  small  or  however  great,  lost 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Kerr  Love  has  recognized  this 
and  substitutes  the  term  "deaf  child"  for  that  of 
"deaf-mute,"  and  I  believe  that,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  educationalists  and,  after  them,  legislators  will 
recognise  this  fact,  and]  that  the  future  education  of  the 
deaf  will  form  a  vast  system  which  will  comprehend  the 
proper  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  from  the  very 
slightly  deaf  child  to  the  blind  and  the  mentally  defec- 

*Loc.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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tive  deaf-mute.  That  any  scientific  classification  of  the 
deaf  child  for  educational  purposes  will  have  to  be  thus 
widely  inclusive  must  be  patent  to  all  who  have  given 
the  matter  proper  consideration.  Once  this  great  fact 
has  become  recognized  and  admitted  it  will  be  but  a 
short  step  to  the  introduction  into  every  country  of  one 
universal  and  international  system  of  deaf  education. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
the  first  part,  changes  which  have  begun  to  take 
place  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  show  that  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  recognised  that  not  only  the  deaf- 
mute,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  him,  the  very  deaf  child, 
requires  special  education  to  fit  him  for  useful,  self- 
supporting,  and  self-respecting  'citizenship,  but  also  the 
scholar  with  a,  comparatively  speaking,  much  less  de- 
gree of  deafness.  And  this,  it  may  be  fairly  and  con- 
fidently asserted,  is  due  to  the  awakening  of  education- 
alists, by  the  establishment  of  efficient  school  medical 
inspection,  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  study  of  the 
physiological  aspects  of  education. 

Upon  what  system,  then,  must  a  rational  classification 
of  deaf  children  for  purposes  of  education  be  based? 
It  should,  as  I  have  indicated,  be  made  to  include  every 
child  who  shows  any  sign  of  loss  of  hearing ,  be  it  ever  so 
great  or  ever  so  small. 

The  form  of  classification  which,  so  far  as  my  present 
opinion  goes,  would  be  best  for  adoption  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  foreshadowed  in  my  paper  on  "Deafness  in 
Relation  to  School  Medical  Inspection,,,  written  in  1908.* 
It  is  to  some  extent  a  modification  of  those  advanced 
by  Laubif  and  Kerr  Love. J     It  necessitates  the  pre- 

*British  Journal  of  Children's  Diseases,  November,  1908. 
t  "Swiss  Society  of  School  Hygiene,"  1903. 

X"  Transactions  of  the  Second  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene,"  London,  1907,  vol.  ii,  p.  828. 
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liminary  inspection  of  all  school  children  in  the  first 
year  of  school  life  and  a  special  examination  by  an 
experienced  otologist  of  all  those  who  are  found  wanting 
in  this  respect.  By  this  means  the  deaf  may  be  classified 
into  three  primary  groups — the  very  deaf,  the  semi-deaf, 
and  the  slightly  deaf.  Not  only  would  this  inspection 
lead  to  a  more  efficient  classification  for  education,  but 
of  the  whole  number  of  cases  detected  by  this  method 
some  50  per  cent  could  be  cured,  and  of  the  remainder 
a  good  proportion  would  be  capable  of  considerable 
improvement.  It  would  thus  serve  a  double  end — effi- 
cient education  and  efficient  treatment,  at  which  all 
rational  school  medical  inspection  must  aim,  or  it 
is  futile. 

One  word  here  as  regards  efficient  treatment.  It 
is  one  thing  to  talk  about  it,  another  thing  to  obtain  it. 
With  the  detection  of  early  deafness  by  school  medical 
inspection  should  come  prompt  treatment,  but,  however 
much  school  medical  inspection  may  insist  upon  this, 
there  are  two  obstacles  at  present  in  the  way — the 
attitude  of  the  parent  and  the  attitude  of  the  practi- 
tioner. Both  want  waking  up,  both  want  educating 
in  the  matter.  The  former  is  too  often  neglectful  of 
the  best  interests  both  of  himself  and  of  his  child.  Life 
is  hard  and  time  is  precious,  but  intact  senses  are  of 
yet  greater  value,  and  the  parent  must  have  it  brought 
home  to  him  by  argument  and,  if  necessary,  by  legisla- 
tion that  he  is  not  doing  his  duty  to  the  child  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  the  world  unless  he  does 
the  utmost  in  his  power  to  preserve  not  only  his  general 
health  but  that  of  his  special  senses.  It  is  largely  the 
general  practitioner's  duty  to  bring  the  parent  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  obligations,  for  he  is  the  expert  with 
whom  the  father  or  mother  comes  most  in  contact;  but, 
as  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  paper  on  the  duty  of  the 
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practitioner  to  the  deaf  child,*  not  infrequently  the 
practitioner  requires  educating  also,  and  in  some  cases 
not  merely  the  general  practitioner  but  the  specialist 
as  well.  Were  the  general  practitioner  and  the  specialist 
more  alive  to  this  fact  and  the  parent  more  amenable, 
there  would  be  a  far  less  number  of  deaf  people  in  the 
world. 

Between  the  three  groups  of  deaf  children  obtained 
by  the  method  suggested  above  there  is  no  absolute 
line  of  demarcation.  In  the  very  deaf  class  must  be 
included  the  normal  and  defective  (blind  and  mentally 
deficient)  deaf-mute  and  those  with  residual  hearing 
(vowel  hearing  or  for  very  loud  speech  close  to).  The 
semi-deaf  should  comprise  those  who  are  possessed  of 
a  greater  degree  of  residual  hearing,  sufficient  to  give 
them  a  certain  amount  of  residual  or  natural  speech — 
the  "semi-mute."  The  slightly  deaf  may  be  divided 
further  into  two  groups  of  "very  slightly  deaf"  and 
"hard  of  hearing."  The  educational  methods  necessary 
for  the  efficient  teaching  of  the  three  primary  divisions 
range  from  the  various  deaf  schools  to  the  ordinary 
hearing  classes  of  the  elementary  school.  Bezold 
considered  that  school  work  is  possible  when  the  scholar 
can  hear  loud  speech  at  two  meters,  as  the  teacher 
can  generally  manage  to  place  himself  at  that  distance 
from  him ;  those  deaf  children  whose  minimal  distance 
is  less  than  half  a  meter  he  thought  could  be  taught  if 
the  teacher  can  pay  him  special  attention.  With  this 
opinion,  however,  I  cannot  wholly  agree.  In  large 
classes  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  pay  much 
individual  attention  to  a  child  who  can  only  hear  loud 
speech  at  less  than  half  a  meter,  and  one  whose  distance 
for  the  same  vocal  effort  is  two  meters  must,  even  when 
placed  in  the  front  desks,  lose  a  large  part  of  the  instniC- 
'The  Lancet,  September  10,  1910,  p.  781. 
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tion  offered.  Our  aim  is  to  obtain  for  the  deaf  child 
the  best  education  possible,  and,  even  if  he  is  a  good 
lip-reader,  a  child  with  the  defect  just  described  cannot 
fulfil  this  end.  The  scholar  has  to  receive  instruction 
whilst  he  is  bending  over  his  exercise  or  reading  his 
book,  and  he  must  not  lose  the  thread  of  an  explanation 
given  by  the  teacher  who  has  his  back  to  him  whilst 
writing  on  the  blackboard  or  explaining  a  diagram. 
Hence  the  test  that  must  form  the  basis  of  classification 
in  the  slightly  deaf  class  of  child  is  what  is  known  as  the 
forced  whisper.  For  practical  purposes  of  efficient 
teaching,  slightly  deaf  children  should  be  subdivided 
by  this  means  into  the  very  slightly  deaf  who  can  hear 
the  forced  whisper  at  three  feet  or  over,  and  the  hard  of 
hearing  whose  acuity  is  less  than  that  distance.  And 
into  this  test  the  meiital  quickness  of  the  individual 
scholar  must  also  enter.  Indeed,  in  every  classification 
two  factors — degree  of  hearing  and  mentality — must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  very  slightly  deaf 
(whisper  three  feet  or  more)  can  very  well  be  taught  in  an 
ordinary  hearing  class,  the  worst  specimens,  from  either 
the  hearing  or  mental  point  of  view,  being  kept  in  the 
front  row.  The  hard-of-hearing  child  (whisper  less 
than  three  feet)  requires  more  than  this;  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  his  curriculum  in  the  front  row  of  a 
hearing  class,  whilst  he  also  receives  instruction  in  lip- 
reading  in  a  special  " hard-of-hearing' 9  class  where 
attention  can  also  be  paid  to  his  speech,  any  existing 
defect  of  which  can  there  be  remedied.  He  could  be 
returned  permanently  to  his  ordinary  hearing  classes 
when  he  is  fit  to  do  so  in  the  opinion  of  his  teacher  and 
the  medical  officer.  These  hard-of-hearing  classes 
could  be  held  upon  specified  days  of  the  week  and 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  visiting  teacher  who  is  a  certi- 
ficated teacher  of  the  deaf.    Such  classes  ought  not  to 
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contain  more  than  15  scholars  on  the  roll  at  the  utmost. 
Probably,  too,  there  would  have  to  be  two  classes,  one 
for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10,  the  other  for 
older  children;  the  experience  at  the  hard-of-hearing 
experimental  class  recently  instituted  by  the  London 
County  Council  seems  to  indicate  this.  It  is  important 
that  these  classes  should  be  held  in  hearing  schools 
in  order  that  the  scholars  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mix  with  the  very  deaf  children  of  the  special  schools. 

The  semi-deaf  class  comprises  those  who  cannot  hear 
the  forced  whisper  and  whose  hearing  for  spoken  speech 
is  four  feet  or  less,*  a  comparatively  considerable 
amount  of  residual  hearing  when  contrasted  with  the 
deaf-mute.  It  is  obvious  that  the  range  of  hearing  in 
these  cases  will  be  wide  and  that  the  factor  of  individual 
mentality  will  be  of  even  greater  importance  than  in 
the  slightly  deaf  class.  Hence  these  children  will 
naturally  fall  into  two  groups — the  better  cases  and  the 
worse  cases.  The  former,  scholars  of  good  mentality, 
fair  residual  hearing,  and  natural  or  residual  speech,t 
would  be  best  educated  as  permanent  units  in  special 
classes  under  teachers  of  the  deaf.  It  is  to  these  classes 
that  the  present  experimental  hard-of-hearing  class, 
already  mentioned,  is  more  nearly  approached.  These 
classes  should  also  be  held  away  from  a  deaf  center,  to 
prevent  the  children  attending  them  from  mixing  with 
the  very  deaf  either  at  work  or  at  play.  The  very 
deaf  and  the  totally  deaf  differ  markedly  in  their 
method  of  thought  from  their  more  fortunate  fellows, 
and  the  semi-deaf  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  mix 

*I  must  here  remark  that  the  distances  proposed  in  this  article  must 
not  be  taken  as  final;  further  experience,  and  especially  that  gained  by 
the  working  of  this  or  an  analogous  system,  will  be  certain  to  modify 
them. 

fThis  natural  or  residual  speech  would,  without  special  training, 
deteriorate. 
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with  normal  companions  whenever  it  is  possible. 
Moreover,  the  deaf  child  is  ever  ready  to  pick  up  the  bad 
habit  of  signing,  even  when  his  hearing  defect  is  of  a  less 
degree,  and  such  habits  are  difficult  to  eradicate.  The 
child  possesses  the  faculty  of  imitation  even  more  than 
does  the  man,  and  consequently  exercises  it  whenever 
he  gets  the  chance.  It  is  thus  that  stuttering  may  arise, 
and  one  signer  in  an  oral  class  of  deaf  children  will 
readily  find  willing  imitators. 

The  worse  cases,  with  more  marked  degrees  of 
deafness,  of  doubtful  mentality,  or  with  defects  of  speech 
("semi-mute"),  are  on  the  borderland  between  the 
better  cases  of  the  semi-deaf  and  the  very  deaf.  They 
would  probably  be  taught  more  advantageously  in 
special  classes  in  a  deaf  school  under  the  oral  system, 
the  study  of  each  individual  childbeing  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Here  comes  in  the  great  question  of  day-schools 
versus  residential  schools,  a  question  upon  which  opinions 
have  been  much  divided.  In.  this  matter,  as  in  most 
others,  the  extremist  is  wrong;  what  is  required  is  to 
take  a  middle  course.  Where  there  is  no  deaf  day-school 
near  at  hand,  as  in  the  country  districts,  it  is  better 
for  the  deaf  child  to  go  to  a  resident  institution  than 
not  go  to  school  at  all.  Resident  institutions  have  their 
uses,  and  for  those  deaf  children  who  are  defective 
they  are  no  doubt  excellent.  But  whenever  it  is  possible 
for  a  normal  deaf  child  to  remain  with  his  parents 
(provided  they  are  worthy  to  have  him  in  their  care) 
that  is  the  best  environment  for  him  to  be  in.  When 
this  is  not  possible  he  should  be  boarded  out  with  a  good 
foster-mother.  Residence  in  an  institution  means  less 
opportunity  for  the  deaf  child  to  mix  with  the  hearing 
enviroment  which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  oral  system.  Another  point  in  this  question  is, 
again,  the  necessity  for  studying  the  deaf  child  as  an 
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individual;  the  defective  deaf  are  certainly  more  fit 
for  residential  institutions.* 

With  the  worse  cases  of  the  semi-deaf,  like  those  of  the 
totally  deaf,  no  modification  of  ordinary  hearing  school 
methods  is  of  the  slightest  use :  they  must  be  educated 
in  aspecial  day-school  or  residental  institution.  Under 
present  conditions  the  worse  cases  of  the  semi-deaf  must 
be  taught,  as,  indeed,  they  are,  with  the  totally  deaf. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  it  may  be  found  possible  later  to 
classify  both  classes  and  rearrange  the  educational 
methods  applied  to  them  to  better  advantage.  If  the 
totally  deaf  and  the  worse  cases  of  the  semi-deaf  fail 
under  the  oral  method,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
influence  the  oral  successes,  but  must  be  transferred 
to  a  school  where  the  manual  or  combined  systems 
are  taught.  Every  oral  failure  is  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  oral  successes,  and  the  sooner  this  is  recognized  in 
deaf  schools  the  better.  The  oral  failure  uses  signs, 
and  for  this  reason  contaminates  the  oral  success. 
This  matter  I  have  already  touched  upon  in  the  first 
part.  That  is  why  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
institution  of  a  "duffers"  class  in  a  normal  deaf 
school.  If  it  is  proved  that  a  child,  after  thorough 
and  careful  trial,  will  never  attain  to  speech,  he 
should  be  transferred,  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  recognised 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  to  a  school  where  systems 
other  than  oral  are  practised.  The  late  Mr.  Van  Praagh, 
whose  experience  was  very  great,  once  stated  that  every 
deaf  child,  provided  that  he  was  not  mentally 
imbecile,  could  be  taught  by  the  oral  system,  and  no 
doubt  this  is  true  provided  all  obstacles  to  success  are 
eliminated.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  and 
elimination  of  these  obstacles  that  the  system  of  classi- 
fication, which  may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat 
elaborate,  here  suggested  has  been  framed. 

*It  would  be  better  if  they  were  kept  in  them  permanently. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  mental  capacities  of  the  totally 
deaf  and  of  the  worse  cases  of  the  semi-deaf  is  highly 
important,  and  those  whose  defects  are  pronounced 
cannot,  I  think,  be  properly  taught  in  a  day-school. 
In  dealing  with  borderland  cases  one  has  to  take  into 
account  the  mental  attainments  of  every  child  and 
endeavor  to  classify  him  for  educational  purposes, 
so  that  his  teacher  may  get  the  best  out  of  him.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably be  made  easier  if  the  child  were  got  to  school  at  an 
earlier  age.  The  slightly  dull  child,  who  may  be  left 
hopelessly  behind  in  a  class  of  deaf  scholars  of  normal 
mentality,mayappear  quite  bright  in  oneof  thementally 
defective  deaf,  because  he  is  unioculus  inter  ccecos,  and  he 
is  not  receiving  his  full  educational  rights  if  he  is  placed 
in  either  class.  The  mentally  defective  deaf  should  be 
placed  in  a  residential  institution,  to  be  got  at  by  methods 
adapted  to  each  individual  case  by  teachers  of  proved 
experience.  This  is  one  of  the  real  uses  of  a  resident 
institution.  At  the  same  institution  the  dull  or  back- 
ward child,  the  one  just  referred  to  as  on  the  borderland, 
might  attend  special  classes  as  a  day-scholar.  There 
are  some  such  children  who  would  so  benefit  by  such 
a  class  that  they  might  later  be  saved  to  the  oral 
method  and  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  normal  deaf 
school. 

Normal  semi-deaf  or  totally  deaf  children  are  better 
in  day-schools  provided  their  parents  feel  their  responsi- 
bilities sufficiently  to  help  in  their  education  at  home, 
and  this  home  education,  in  the  hands  of  good  parents 
who  loyally  help  the  teacher  and  the  doctor,  is  of  very 
great  value.  Where  the  parents  are  neglectful  and 
unmindful  of  their  duties,  or  alcoholic,  or  responsible 
for  bad  school  attendance,  and  where  the  home  surround- 
ings are  morally  bad,  then  the  child  should,  for  his  own 
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sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  future  as  a  citizen  (for  the 
state  should  come,  without  compromise,  before  the 
parent  in  such  cases),  be  taken  from  the  parents  and 
either  placed  in  a  residential  institution  or,  preferably, 
boarded  out  with  a  good  foster-mother.  I  do  not 
write  thus  without  good  reason.  I  have  met  with  cases 
in  which  the  scholar's  whole  future,  educationally  and 
morally,  was  being  blighted  by  the  unwholesome  effects 
of  bad  home  surroundings  and  alcoholic  or  immoral 
parents.  I  have  seen  children  making  good  progress 
taken  awayhoppingor  fruit-picking,  or  used  for  purposes 
of  begging,  and  returned  at  long  intervals  to  school 
with  all  the  knowledge  they  had  so  laboriously  acquired 
forgotten  and  wiped  out.  I  have  seen  children  kept 
from  school  because  the  only  clothes  they  had  to  wear 
had  been  taken  away  and  pawned  by  the  parents  for 
drink.  The  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
educational  authorities  in  such  cases  are  great,  and  will 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  great  fetich  of  the  "liberty  of 
the  subject"  is  worshipped,  forgetful  that  liberty  really 
means,  as  Burke  once  put  it,  "equal  restraint  for  all." 
The  machinery  that  should  correct  such  abuses  moves 
so  slowly,  and  there  are  so  many  loopholes  for  the  wrong- 
doers, that  much  valuable  time  is  lost  before  such  cases 
can  be  remedied,  but  a  very  great  deal  could  be  achieved 
if  the  Children  Act  were  adequately  amended  and 
adequately  administered. 

At  the  outset  of  the  deaf  child's  education  the  parents 
should  be  interviewed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  for  regular  school  attendance 
and  home  education  help;  they  should  be  enjoined 
to  cooperate  with  the  child's  teachers  in  giving  the  oral 
system  every  possible  chance,  and  should  be  warned 
against  allowing  home  influences  to  degenerate  into 
the  substitution  of  signs  for  lip  language.    Here  I  may 
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point  out  that  good  school  attendance  means,  for  the  deaf, 
as  constant  and  regular  attendance  as  possible.  This  is 
of  far  greater  importance  for  the  deaf  than  for  the 
hearing  child.  A  loss  of  one  school  day  a  week  means  far 
more  for  the  former  than  it  does  for  the  latter,  for  the 
deaf  child  under  present  conditions  seems  to  forget 
what  he  has  learned  more  quickly  than  does  the  hearing 
child,  probably  because  his  command  of  language,  for 
want  of  continuous  education  through  the  ear,  is  much 
more  limited. 

The  defective  deaf  (blind  and  mentally  deficient) 
require  very  special  instruction  under  highly  experienced 
teachers,  such  as  they  obtain  in  our  London  County 
Council  Center  at  Homerton.  The  blind  need  to  be 
taught  the  Braille  method  as  well  as  special  manual 
systems  of  communication,  whilst  the  methods  upon 
which  the  mentally  deficient  require  to  be  trained  are 
such  as  those  so  well  outlined  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Barnes 
in  his  paper  read  before  the  Third  International  Con- 
gress on  School  Hygiene,  held  in  Paris  in  1910.  A 
school  or  institution  for  the  defective  deaf  must  be 
kept  for  such  cases  alone;  it  should  not  have  its  classes 
taken  up  by  the  imbecile  deaf;  such  cases  contaminate 
the  scholars  who  are  capable  of  education  and  take  up 
too  great  a  share  of  the  teachers'  time,  to  no  purpose 
whatsoever. 

The  system  of  classification  here  advocated,  and 
which  endeavors  to  give  to  the  individual  child  the 
highest  form  of  education  to  which  he  is  entitled,  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows: 
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Class  of  deafness. 

Very  slightly  deaf 


A.  Slightly  deaf . 


B.  Semi-deaf. 


C.  Very  deaf, 
(deaf-mute) 


Hard  of  hearing 


f 


Educational  treatment. 

Hearing  school,  preferably 
front  row. 

Hearing  school  and  special 
classes  under  visiting 
teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Special  classes  under 
teachers  of  the  deaf  in 
hearing  school. 

Worse  cases I  SPecial  cla88e8  in  deaf  day~ 

{     school. 

1  Special  deaf  day-school  or 
residential  school  (better 
boarded  out). 

[  Separate  classes  of  manual 


Better  cases 


Oral  successes. 


Oral  failures 


Defective  deaf 


]      or   combined   system    in 
[      residential  school. 

|  Special  individual  systems 
1      in  residential  schools. 


In  a  recent  paper  written  for  the  Third  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene*  I  advocated  the  com- 
.  mencement  of  the  education  of  the  very  deaf  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  is  at  present  the  case  in  most  countries. 
My  reasons  for  doing  so  will  be  given  in  detail  in  the 
next  of  these  articles,  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  period  of  instruction  should  be  made  to  em- 
brace the  life  of  the  very  deaf  child  from  3  to  18  years. 
I  mention  this  here  because  I  consider  that  this  extended 
period  is  a  natural  and  necessary  corollary  to  any  system 
of  classification  of  the  deaf  for  educational  purposes. 
There  are  very  strong  physiological  reasons  why  the 
earlier  age  is  advantageous,  and  these  will  be  stated 
later.     There  are  equally  strong  reasons  why  control 


*"At  What  Age  should  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Child  Commence?" 
British  Journal  of  Children's  Diseases,  October,  1910. 
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should  be  maintained  until  a  later  age  than  is  at  present 
considered  necessary  by  legislators.  To  give  only 
two  of  these :  it  must  be  insisted  that  the  deaf  child  is 
entitled,  and  justly,  to  as  much  advanced  education 
and  to  as  advanced  teachers  as  possible.  We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  time  when  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  diminish,  by  negative  and  positive  eugenics,  the 
number  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  nor  have  we  reached 
perfection  in  the  prevention  of  acquired  deafness  in 
children.  When  so  ideal  a  state  of  affairs  has  been 
accomplished  we  shall  not  have  so  many  deaf  to  educate, 
but  until  then  we  have  this  great  problem  of  the  deaf 
child  to  face,  and  it  must  be  faced  squarely  and  the 
very  best  done  for  them  that  can  be  devised — for  their 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity. 

Secondly,  under  the  shorter  period,  the  scholar  is 
removed  from  the  teacher's  influence  just  at  the  time 
when  that  influence  is  most  felt,  most  required,  and 
most  likely  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  The  first 
two  years  of  instruction,  from  three  to  five  years,  should 
be  passed  in  a  preparatory  class,  where  the  child's 
capacity,  his  mentality,  and  his  chance  as  an  oral 
success  or  failure  could  be  ascertained  by  experienced 
teachers.  Teachers  of  the  highest  experience  and 
capacity  are  most  needed  for  this  part  of  his  training. 
Much  precious  time  could  be  saved  by  this  arrangement, 
and  each  child  could  be  drafted  at  the  age  of  five  years 
into  an  elementary  deaf  school  in  a  better  state  of 
fitness  for  his  curriculum. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article  I  postulated  certain  conditions  that  I  considered 
to  be  needful  for  the  ultimate  improvement  of  deaf 
education.  The  first  of  these  is  that  discussed  in  the 
present  part,  the  third  and  fourth  may  be  reasonably 
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noticed  now.  The  need  of  greater  care  of  the  deaf  child 
whilst  at  school,  by  care  committees  and  similar  means 
whereby  it  can  be  assured  that  his  attendance  at  school 
is  regular,  his  meals  are  adequate,  that  he  is  not  neg- 
lected or  exploited  by  his  parents,  and  that  he  is  removed 
from  the  influence  of  bad  companions  and  bad  home  sur- 
roundings, is  a  consideration  which  hardly  requires  dis- 
cussion. Parts  of  it  have  already  been  touched  upon, 
and  all  I  need  add  is  that  legislation  is  urgently  needed 
to  insure  greater  control  over  the  deaf  child,  and  more 
people  are  wanted  to  take  an  interest  in  him.  There 
seems  a  curious  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  deaf,  especially 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  quantity  lavished  upon 
that  much  happier  class  of  the  physically  defective — 
the  blind.  It  seems  so  difficult  to  make  people  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  deaf  child,  that  he  is  neither 
imbecile  nor  mentally  deficient,  but  simply  a  normal 
child  deprived  of  that  sense  which  might  be,  of  all  his 
senses,  of  the  greatest  educational  value  to  him.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  discover  from  contact  with  deaf 
children  what  a  charming  and  lovable  class  they  are, 
and  I  would  appeal  to  the  charitable  to  take  up  their 
cause  with  more  vigor  than  has  yet  been  the  case. 

The  fourth  need  postulated  was  the  encouragement 
of  the  deaf  child  to  mix  with  hearing  people.     This 
would  be  greatly  helped  by  an  extension  of  the  later 
educational  course.  The  last  two  or  three  years,  from  15  or 
16  to  18,  would  be  occupied  in  an  advanced  school  where 
special  training  would  be  given  in  some  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, and  where  moral  training  suitable  to  the  .nore 
advanced  age  of  the  pupil  would  be  made  a  feature. 
Possibly  it  might  even  be  better  if  the  advanced  school 
life  should  be,  as  at  present,  from  14  to  16,  scholars 
from  16  to  18  passing  to  a  college  for  the  deaf,  where 
they  could  obtain  a  course  of  training  which  should  be 
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a  modification  of  the  ordinary  university  life.*  This 
could,  however,  be  settled  when  the  extension  of  the 
educational  age  had  been  secured  by  legislation.  This 
system,  or  a  modification  of  this  system,  is  already  in 
vogue  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  successful. 

I  feel  sure  that  by  some  such  arrangement  as  is  here 
advocated  the  very  deaf  child  would  leave  his  educa- 
tional courses  better  equipped  intellectually,  usefully, 
and  morally  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  under  present 
methods.  The  aim  of  all  education  is  to  fit  the  child, 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  for  self-reliant,  self-support- 
ing citizenship,  and  if  this  is  so  for  the  scholar  who  is 
fully  equipped  as  regards  his  senses,  it  holds  good 
equally  for  the  normal  deaf  child.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  secret  of  deaf  education  is  to  give  to  the 
young  deaf  child  that  physiological  training  that  his 
defect  has  denied  to  him  and  whereby  he  is,  at  seven 
years,  like  a  normal  child  of  two  in  mentality,  and  to 
keep  him  longer  at  school  in  order  to  give  him  as 
advanced  an  education  as  is  possible  to  equip  him  for 
his  career  in  the  world,  in  order  to  remove,  or  at  least 
to  obviate,  the  handicap  which  nature  has  imposed 
upon  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  touch  upon  a  matter  which 
is  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  alluded  to  in  the  concluding 
words  of  the  fourth  postulate  in  the  first  article,  "a 

*  If  education  commenced  at  three,  instead  of  at  seven,  a  further 
modification  of  what  is  here  advocated  would  be  possible,  for,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  article,  the  effect  upon  speech  and  language  teaching 
would  be  such  that  the  scholars  would  be  much  more  advanced  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  There  are,  moreover,  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  university  course  in  an  ordinary  hearing  college  would  be  more 
acceptable  and  more  advantageous  than  the  foundation  of  a  deaf 
university.  The  GalTaudet  College  in  the  United  States  is  a  great 
success,  but  the  alternative  would  be  better  calculated  to  encourage  the 
mixing  of  the  deaf  and  the  hearing. 
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more  careful  supervision  of  religious  missions  to  the 

deaf."    Nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind  than  to  make 

any  charge  of  neglect,  or  to  write  anything  that  can 

reflect  in  the  least  degree  upon  or  wound  the  feelings 

of  any  person  or  persons  connected  with  any  particular 

mission,  all  of  which  are  conducted  by  high-minded, 

disinterested,  and,  in  many  cases,  self-sacrificing  men, 

actuated  solely  by  the  unselfish  wish  of  benefiting  the 

deaf  community  and  ameliorating  the  conditions  under 

which  they  live.    But  these  worthy  people  are  too  apt 

to  lose  sight  of  other  and  important  considerations  in 

their  ardor  for  their  religion.    The  question  is  a  delicate 

one  and  requires  careful  and  tactful  handling.     The 

free  signing  which  goes  on  amongst  the  deaf-mutes  who 

attend  these  missions  cannot  be  controlled  and  those 

in  authority  are  powerless  to  prevent  it.    If  any  teachers 

of  the  deaf  read  these  articles  they  will  fully  understand 

to  what  I  allude,  and  may,  possibly,  be  prevailed  upon 

to  give  their  own  experiences  of  this  matter.     The 

remedy  lies,  of  course,  in  the  better  education  of  the 

deaf,  and    the   universal   encouragement  of  the  oral 

system  among  the  deaf,  and  the   discouragement   by 

missioners  of  its  abandonment  after  leaving  school. 

Until   then,    however,    I    would    earnestly    advocate 

that  it  should  be  the  future  care  of  these  missions  to 

regulate  their  meetings  with  a  view  to  greater  restraint. 

They  should  hold  different  sittings  for  different  sexes 

(especially  when  lantern  lectures  are  given),  and,  an 

item  of  equal  importance,  they  should  hold  different 

meetings  for  the  old  and  for  the  young. 

MACLEOD  YEARSLEY,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital;  Medical  Inspector  of  Lon- 
don County  Council  Deaf  Schools;  Lecturer  to  the  London 
Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf;  Examiner  to  the 
Joint  Examination  Board  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  etc. 
[to  be  concluded.] 


A  PRACTICAL  TEST  OF  LIP-READING.* 

What  elements  or  what  syllabic  groups  can  the  eye  of 
the  deaf  distinguish  upon  the  mouth  of  the  speaker? 

Can  the  deaf  lip-reader  be  taught  to  differentiate 
all  the  vowels  and  all  the  consonants?  This  question 
was  proposed  to  the  contributors  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Bulletin  International.  As  the  readers  of  that 
volume  are  aware,  different  answers  were  given  by 
different  writers. 

A  few  of  them  unhesitatingly  replied  categorically 
in  the  affirmative;  but  a  large  majority  candidly 
admitted  that  certain  misunderstandings  are  wholly 
inevitable.  On  both  sides,  in  justification  of  these 
contrary  opinions,  they  appealed  in  perfect  good  faith 
to  actual  experience  and  observation;  a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  not  easily 
defined  and  that  they  must  be  more  exactly  stated. 

Even  if  everybody  admitted  the  impossibility  of  a 
complete  visual  identification  of  the  phonetic  move- 
ments, the  solution  would  be  insufficient  for  practical 
work.  After  having  answered  negatively  the  question, 
"Can  the  eye  catch  everything?' '  it  seems  indispen- 
sable, in  order  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions,  to  put 
this  second  question,  "What  can  the  eye  distinguish?'' 
This  is  the  problem  that  we  now  wish  to  study  with  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  our  readers. 

Considered  in  its  entirety,  this  inquiry  involves  a 
test  of  all  the  syllabic  combinations  constituting  articu- 
late speech ;  but  for  many  reasons  we  have  undertaken 
only  a  small  part  of  this  difficult  investigation,  limiting 

•Translated  from  the  Bulletin  International  de  V Enseignement  des 
Sourds-Muets,  vol  ii,  pp.  1-7. 
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our  ambition  to  the  examination  of  the  principal  con- 
sonants in  only  a  few  cases  of  combination. 

We  beg  our  fellow  teachers  to  try  in  their  classes  the 
following  exercises  in  lip-reading,  conforming  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  directions  which  will  be  given  further  on.* 


a-pa-pa 
a-ba-ba 
a-ma-ma 


First  Exercise .f 


a-ta-ta 

a-da-da 

a-na-na 


a-ca-ca 
a-ga-ga 
a-gna-gnaj 


a-sa-sa 
a-za-za 
a-la-la 


e-pe-pe 
e-be-be 

e-me-me 


Second  Exercise.^ 


e-te-te 
e-de-de 
e-ne-ne 


e-ke-ke 

e-gue-gue§ 

e-gne-gnel 


e-se-se 
e-ze-ze 
e-le-le 


ou-pou-pou 
ou-bou-bou 
ou-mou-mou 


Third  Exercise.** 


ou-tou-tou 

ou-dou-dou 

ou-nou-nou 


ou-cou-cou 
ou-gou-gou 
ou-gnou-gnouf 


ou-sou-sou 
ou-zou-zou 
ou-lou-lou 


ma-pa-ba 

la-za-na 

ya-ca-ga 


Fourth  Exercise.^ 

ba-sa-ma        na-ya-la  ba-sa-ga 

ma-ga-pa        ga-ma-ca         ma-ya-na 
za-pa-da         ca-za-ya  za-pa-ga 


da-ca-ma 

ga-na-ba 

ca-ma-za 


Fifth  Exercise.** 

mou-pou-bou  bou-sou-mou    nou-you-.lou  bou-sou-gou     dou-cou-mou 
tou-zou-nou    mou-gou-pou   gou-mou-cou  mou-you-nou   gou-nou-bou 
you-cou-gou    zou-pou-dou     cou-zou-you   zou-pou-gou     cou-mou-you 

*It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  Bulletin  International  had  taken  a  step 
in  this  direction  in  its  first  year;  see  the  article  by  Mr.  B.  Thollon,  vol.  i, 
p.  267. 

fin  the  First  and  Fourth  Exercises  the  vowel  a  has  a  sound  between 
a  in  hat  and  a  in  part. 

JThe  combination  gn  has  the  sound  of  ni  in  onion. 

Kin  the  Second  Exercise  the  vowel  e  has  the  sound  of  e  in  bed. 

^Pronounced  e-ghe-ghe. 

**In  the  Third  and  Fifth  Exercises  the  dipthong  ou  has  the  sound  of 
ou  in  tourist. 
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Having  presented  the  list  of  these  exercises  which, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  intervention  of  mental  substitu- 
tion, contain  only  meaningless  syllables,  it  remains 
for  us  to  define  their  purpose  and  meaning.  The 
writing  by  which  we  had  to  translate  them  presents 
only  the  rough  outlines  of  their  phonetic  forms. 

Each  one  of  our  letters,  whether  vowel  or  consonant, 
corresponds  to  numerous  forms  of  articulation  and 
there  are  several  exterior  influences  also  which  may 
modify  their  aspect.  These  modifications  are  not 
effected  at  random.  Like  those  of  all  signs  which 
awaken  within  us  sensations,  images,  or  ideas,  they 
are  subject  to  definite  causes  which  permit  their 
methodical  classification.  Let  us  hastily  examine  these. 
They  are  phonetic  adaptation,  intonation  and  time, 
the  person  who  is  speaking,  and  surrounding  space. 

Contiguity  or  Phonetic  Adaptation. 

In  speech,  the  consonants*  are  always  joined  with 
vowels  and,  as  everybody  knows,  their  exterior  and 
interior  forms  vary  according  to  the  adjacent  vowels 
and  the  neighboring  consonants.  Thus  in  lip-reading 
the  d  and  g  are  easily  distinguished  in  adada  and  agaga; 
with  more  difficulty  in  ididi\  and  iguigui\ ;  and  with  still 
more  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in  oudoudou  and  ougougou. 

Among  the  numerous  cases  of  adaptation  possible, 
we  have  considered  especially  those  which  relate  to 
the  influence  of  a  few  characteristic  vowels;  the  verti- 
cal opening  of  the  lips,  (a)  [as  in  ah],  their  horizontal 
and  vertical  opening,  (e)  [as  in  bed],  their  horizontal 
and  vertical  closing,  (ou)  [as  in  tourist],  and  we  have 

*We  mention  only  the  case  of  the  consonants  because  our  experiment 
relates  only  to  these. 

t Pronounced  ee-dee-dee  and  ce-ghee-ghee. 
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proposed  to  inquire  more  particularly  whether  the  eye 
distinguishes,  in  the  groups  presented  for  experiment,  the 
modifications  of  form  produced  exteriorly  by : 

1 .  The  vibration  of  the  larynx  (differentiation  of  the 
elements  p  and  b,  t  and  d,  etc.) ; 

2.  The  depression  of  the  soft  palate  (p  and  m,  b  and 
ro,  I  and  n,  etc.); 

3.  The  displacement  of  the  linguo-palatal  glottis  from 
the  anterior  parts  (t,  s,  etc.)  to  the  middle  (y,  gn)  and 
posterior  parts  (c,  g)  ; 

4.  The  complete  stoppage  {outou)  and  the  greater 
or  less  restriction  of  the  vocal  passage  (ousou)  * 

The  present  test  will  have  no  value  unless  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  speech  are  observed.  Thus,  in 
respect  to  phonetic  adaptation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
groups  of  Exercises  3  and  5  must  be  pronounced  with 
the  lips  rounded,  as  when  the  needs  of  conversation 
occasion  the  use  of  similar  combinations.! 


*When  we  pronounce  outou  and  ousou  (ou  as  in  tourist),  the  tongue  is 
not  visible;  therefore  the  t  and  the  s  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  teeth  or  the  palate.  But  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  another  means  of  differentiation :  the  air  in  vibration 
which  comes  from  the  glottis — the  sonorous  breath  which  is  about  to 
issue  from  the  mouth — is  completely  stopped,  during  a  very  short  time, 
by  the  total  occlusion  of  the  I  (outou),  while  this  sonorous  breath — or 
better  the  breath  from  the  lungs — continues  to  escape  during  the  partial 
occlusion  of  the  8  (ousou).  At  the  moment  when  the  organs  separate  to 
pass  from  the  consonant  to  the  vowel  (ou-t-ou,  ou-s-ou),  there  is  perhaps 
a  quicker,  more  abrupt  movement  of  opening  for  the  t  than  for  the  a, 
and  consequently  there  is  perhaps  a  slight  difference  of  duration  for  the 
t  and  the  s.  If  these  differences  exist,  are  they  perceptible  to  the  eye? 
That  is  the  question  to  be  determined. 

fin  spite  of  appearances,  one  can  find  without  a  very  long  search 
common  expressions  presenting  the  same  difficulties  as  the  groups  above 
given,  for  instance:  ou  cours-tu?  [pronounced  approximately  oo-koor-too]. 
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Intonation,  Accentuation,  and  Time. 

We  have  here  variations  of  the  musical  scale,  tonal- 
ity, intensity,  and  rapidity. 

As  to  tonality  and  intensity,  it  will  suffice  to  remain 
within  the  limits  of  ordinary  speech ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  with  the  greatest  care  the  degree  of  rapid- 
ity of  the  utterance,  for  its  influence  is  considerable. 

To  equalize  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  preliminary  understanding  on 
this  point.  We  have  adopted,  after  several  attempts, 
the  rapidity  of  two  and  four  syllables  a  second,  the  latter 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  average  utterance  in  calm 
and  continuous  speaking.  To  obtain  correct  combi- 
nations it  is  indispensable  that  the  three  syllables 
of  each  group  should  be  rhythmical,  and  that  they 
should  constitute  three  periods  of  time  perfectly  equal 
in  duration. 

We  cannot  insist  too  much  on  the  fact  that  every 
diminution  in  rapidity  endangers  the  results  of  the 
experiment;  in  fact  the  form  of  the  visual  images  is 
strictly  dependent  upon  the  variations  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  utterance  (gradual  closing  of  the  lips  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  maxillae).  By  the  moderate 
rapidity  of  four  syllables  to  the  second  there  is  produced 
an  adaptation  and  combination  of  movements  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  isolated  syllable,  in  which,  more- 
over, it  is  difficult  for  the  speaker  to  avoid  exaggerations 
and  even  deformations;  accordingly  our  exercises  con- 
tain only  polysyllabic  groups. 

The  rapidity  may  be  regulated  either  by  means  of  a 
metronome  or  by  measuring  the  time  required  to  read 
a  text;  in  the  latter  case,  the  total  time  and  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  pronounced  being  easy  to  determine, 
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a  few  trials  will  enable  one  to  obtain  the  rapidity  pro- 
posed (four  and  two  syllables  a  second).  Then  one 
can  dictate  the  exercise,  subjecting  the  utterance  of 
the  groups  of  syllables  contained  in  the  experiment  to 
the  same  rhythm. 

Change  of  Speaker. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  experiment  upon 
the  mouth  of  a  person  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of 
instruction. 

Conditions  Relating  to  the  Surrounding  Space. 

As  to  light,  distance,  and  the  position  of  the  speaker 
with  respect  to  the  lip-reader,  the  best  conditions 
possible  should  be  sought. 

Influence  of  the  Subject. 

We  have  enumerated  above  the  variations  of  the 
object,  that  is,  the  modifications  undergone  by  the 
visual  signs  of  language ;  it  goes  without  saying,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  results  of  the  experiment  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  who  is 
to  observe  and  interpret  the  signs. 

Our  aim  being  to  determine  the  best  possible  accom- 
plishments in  lip-reading,  we  should  submit  only  our 
best  pupils  to  the  test,  and  as  such  attempts  always 
require  a  certain  expenditure  of  time  we  should  limit 
them  to  a  small  number  of  subjects. 

Tabulation  of  the  Results. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  state  the  material  conditions 
of  the  experiment.  Taking  the  First  Exercise,  for  in- 
stance, give  it  first  at  the  rate  of  four  syllables  a  second, 
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each  group  being  repeated  by  the  teacher  not  more  than 
three  times  before  being  written  by  the  pupil.  (In 
repeating  be  careful  to  make  no  change  either  in  time 
or  in  rhythm).  Put  down  on  the  margin  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  the  list  of  the  twelve  groups  of  syllables  con- 
tained in  the  exercise.  Divide  the  rest  of  the  sheet 
into  four  columns.  In  the  first  column,  opposite  each 
group,  copy  from  the  copies  written  by  the  pupils* 
only  the  errors  which  have  been  made  by  each  one  of 
them  in  what  they  have  read  from  your  lips.  In  columns 
2,  3,  and  4  write  in  the  same  way  the  results: 

1 .  Of  a  repetition  of  the  exercise  given  by  the  teacher 
at  another  time,  dictating  in  a  different  order  (at  the 
same  rate  of  four  syllables  a  second). 

2.  Of  another  repetition  of  the  exercise  given  by  the 
teacher  at  another  time  at  the  rate  of  two  syllables  a 
second  (order  changed); 

3.  Of  the  same  dictation  given  by  a  person  unfamiliar 
with  the  work  of  instruction. 

A  recapitulatory  table  composed  in  the  following 
manner  will  facilitate  the  rapid  interpretation  of  the 
results  obtained  with  each  pupil.  Dealing  still  with 
the  First  Exercise,  arrange  the  syllables  pa,  ba,  ma, — 
td,  da,  sa,  za,  na,  la, — gna, — ca,  ga  vertically  in  the 
margin  of  the  table.  Opposite  each  of  these  write  the 
syllables  that  have  been  wrongly  given  by  the  pupil, 
placing  over  or  beside  each  one  a  figure  indicating  the 
number  of  the  erroneous  translations  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds; proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  four  tests 
separately  and  with  the  five  exercises. 

To  determine  the  number  of  correct  readings  will 
be  easy,  since  the  total  number  of  utterances  will  be 
known.    Our  fellow  laborers  are  requested  to  send  us 

*Of  course  the  teacher,  in  dictating,  will  have  to  modify  the  order  of 
the  polysyllabic  groups,  especially  in  the  first  three  exercises. 
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these  recapitulatory  tables  and  the  statements  con- 
taining the  complete  polysyllabic  groups;  we  will  then 
deduce  the  general  conclusions  of  the  experiment.  In 
our  report  of  the  results,  unless  we  are  authorized  by 
the  schools  to  give  their  names,  the  schools  will  be 
designated  only  by  merely  conventional  letters. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  value  of  such  an  experi- 
ment. If  teachers  of  the  deaf  take  an  interest  in  it, 
as  we  hope  they  will,  we  shall  make  it  our  duty  to 
profit  by  their  advice,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
material  obtained  in  this  first  experiment  will  enable 
us  next  year  to  present  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
more  exactly,  designating  more  precisely  the  various 
cases  of  variation  and  limiting  further  the  field  of  the 
experiment. 

H.  MARICHELLE, 

Instructor  in  the  National  Institution, 
254  rue  Saint-Jacques,  Paris,  France. 


FOUR  ANSWERS  TO  FOUR  QUESTIONS,  AND 

A  BRIEF  WARNING.* 

1.  Who  of  the  deaf  should  learn  articulation?  All 
those  who,  through  a  course  of  instruction  humanely 
conducted,  can  acquire  so  perfect,  that  is,  so  clear  and 
fluent  articulation,  that  they  will  use  speech  to  a  fairly 
satisfactory  exjtent  in  their  intercourse  with  the  majority 
of  hearing  persons. 

2.  By  what  method  should  these  deaf  be  instructed? 
By  the  so-called  pure  oral  method.  But  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  deaf  with  one  another,  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  teacher  with  pupils  who  are  still  insuffi- 

Translated  from  Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung  for  January  1, 1911. 
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ciently  advanced,  the  sign  language  should  be  permitted; 
it  should  be  permitted  even  in  the  schoolroom  as  an 
occasional  help  to  language  and  an  occasional  means 
of  explanation,  but  with  the  limitation  that  the  less 
and  more  seldom  it  is  used,  the  better. 

3.  Who  of  the  intelligent  deaf  afe  to  be  excluded  from 
instruction  by  the  oral  method?  All  those  who,  after 
a  trial  of  one  year  humanely  conducted,  are  so  defective 
in  articulation,  that  is,  speak  so  indistinctly  and 
clumsily,  that  this  means  of  communication  can  be  of 
little  or  no  practical  value  to  them  in  life. 

4.  By  what  method  should  those  be  taught  who  are 
excluded  from  oral  instruction?  By  the  method  that 
affords  the  readiest  and  fullest  comprehension  of  the 
language  of  words  in  its  written  form;  namely,  the 
combination  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing, 
which  naturally  must  also  permit  the  use  of  signs 
within  the  limits  above  prescribed. 

It  is  true  that  all  intelligent  deaf  persons,  nay, 
even  deaf  idiots,  can  be  taught  to  speak.  But  ask  not 
how  they  speak  nor  what  they  can  say,  nor  what  the 
measure  of  success  is  and  has  been  with  certain  elements 
in  articulation  teaching. 

He  who  demands  that  all  the  intelligent  deaf  shall 
be  taught  by  the  oral  method  simply  proves  that  he 
is  unable  to  comprehend  our  problem  in  its  totality. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  time  and  cost,  he  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  various  types  of  pupils  differ,  not  only 
in  degree  but  in  kind,  in  the  ability  to  learn  and  use 
speech. 

If  we  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  show  ourselves  at 
the  present  time  incapable  of  breaking  the  fetters  of 
a  one-sided  dogmatic  method,  the  inevitable  reform 
will  in  my  opinion  sooner  or  later  be  introduced,  nay, 
forced  upon  us,  from  outside,  and  we  shall  then  be 
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placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  stand 
aside  as  disgraced  Europeans. 

A  benevolent  work  should  not  be  made  a  means  of 
torture. 

J.  KISCHE, 
Instructor  in  the  Breslau  Institution, 
Silesia,  Prussia,  Germany. 


"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  HELEN  KELLER. " 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 

Sir:  Dr.  GenseFs  paper  in  the  Volta  Review  for 
March  so  admirably  fits  the  above  title  that  a  criti- 
cism is  out  of  the  question,  but  a  slight  qualification 
may  not  be  amiss.    Dr.  Gensel  asks : 

"Who  among  us,  may  I  further  ask,  would  dare  to  request  a  blind 
deaf  girl,  whose  speech  is  monotonous,  and  not  readily  intelligible,  to 
address  a  large  audience,  as  Helen  Keller  did  while  a  student,   and 
repeatdly  afterwards?" 

Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Gensel  implies,  the  request  would 
not  have  been  made  in  Germany;  but  that  our  British 
cousins  may  have  their  dues,  let  me  say  that  the  blind- 
deaf  English  young  woman,  Miss  T.  J.  Patterson,  did 
the  same  thing  that  Miss  Keller  did  and  rather  earlier 
than  Miss  Keller.    She  described  it  thus: 

"I  went  to  attend  service  (Christmas)  at  Oxford 
Street,  after  which  a  very  good  dinner  was  given  to 
thirty  poor  men,  most  of  them  out  of  work.  It  made 
me  so  happy  to  think  that  they  were  going  to  have 
some  enjoyment,  for  the  day  at  least,  and  I  hoped  that 
the  New  Year  would  bring  better  prosperity  for  them. 

4  f Just  before  coming  away  I  stood  on  the  platform, 
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and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  men,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  hear  the  roof  coming  down.  They  were 
cheering,  and  then  all  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  said  they  were  so  pleased? 
and  hoped  I  would  go  again  this  year. 

"  There  was  nothing  really  to  cause  such  a  commo- 
tion, but  enough  for  me  to  be  glad  to  escape. " 

Miss  Patterson  felt  the  cheering,  but,  as  usual  with 
the  deaf,  used  the  word  "hear. " 

I  cannot  but  add  the  comment  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hecker,  who  published  "The  Blind- 
Deaf.  " 

"What  more  inspiring  spectacle  can  be  conceived? 
A  sweet-faced  young  woman,  whose  sightless  eyes 
take  in  nothing  of  the  world  about  her,  either  of  its 
joy  or  its  woe;  whose  deaf  ear  hears  naught  of  the 
songs  of  gladness,  the  whir  and  hum  of  industry,  or 
the  sharp  sounds  of  strife;  yet  she  stands  before  a 
crowd  of  the  needy,  the  inefficient,  the  unfortunate, 
as  the  personification  of  optimism  and  speaks  such 
words  as  arouse  the  instincts  of  their  manhood;  words 
that  stir  in  them  ambitions;  words  which  inspire  the 
discouraged  to  effort,   and  the  unfortunate  to  hope. 

"We  do  not  know  what  she  said,  but  the  mere 
presence  among  these  men  of  one  who  is  both  deaf  and* 
blind,  but  who  is  happy  and  leading  a  useful  life  in 
spite  of  it,  was  enough,  and  when  she  arose  and  ad- 
dressed them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  cheered,  and 
that  they  moved  forward  as  with  one  impulse  to  grasp 
her  by  the  hand. 

"It  was  a  small  incident,  but  an  inspiring  one.'' 

WM.   WADE, 
Oakmontj  Pennsylvania. 


THE  MULLER-WALLE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

SPEECH-READING. 

[The  Muller-Walle  method  of  teaching  speech-reading  was  mentioned 
in  the  last  January  Annals  (lvi,  111).  This  method  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  with  all  the  classes  of 
the  A  grade  and  about  half  the  classes  of  the  B  and  C  grades.  Dr. 
Crouter  says  in  his  last  Annual  Report  (for  the  year  1909-1910)  that 
"the  pupils,  particularly  the  semi-deaf,  the  semi-mutes,  and  the  ad- 
vanced congenitals  are  undoubtedly  receiving  great  benefit  from  the 
training  thus  taken,  and  it  is  fully  believed  that  by  the  end  of  the  present 
term  the  method  will  be  discovered  to  be  a  pronounced  success  in  the 
training  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  Advanced  Department."  The  following 
description  of  the  method  is  taken  from  that  Report.  Another  article 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  same  author,  but  treating  it  differently,  is 
published  in  the  Volla  Review  for  April,  1911. — E.  A.  F.] 

The  Miiller-Walle  method  differs  as  widely  from 
that  used  in  teaching  our  young  deaf  children  as  their 
needs  differ  from  those  of  the  adult  deaf.  The  deaf 
child,  in  learning  the  elements  of  speech,  learns  at  the 
same  time  to  read  these  elements  from  the  lips.  In 
teaching  speech,  the  elements  first  given  are  those 
which  are  most  easy  of  articulation,  and  the  child 
necessarily  follows  this  order  in  reading  them  from  the 
lips.  In  the  method  for  the  adult  deaf  (Muller-Walle's 
Method),  for  whom  the  question  of  speech  needs  no 
consideration,  the  order  is  entirely  different,  being 
based  upon  the  outwardly  visible  movements  of  the 
lips,  cheeks,  and  jaw.  The  movements  are  classed 
according  to  their  direction — the  movement  of  the  lips 
forward  or  backward,  and  of  the  lower  jaw  upward  or 
downward.  As  the  most  obvious  outward  movements 
of  speech  are  not  the  same  as  those  first  taught  in 
articulation,  the  two  classifications  differ  essentially. 
The  Miiller-Walle  Method  can  be  used  for  pupils  who 
have  acquired  speech  and  a  certain  command  of  lan- 
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guage,  and  for  semi-mutes,  and  of  course  the  semi-deaf. 
For  these  pupils  it  bids  fair  to  be  invaluable. 

The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  syllable,  the  movement 
from  one  elementary  position  to  another.  Beginning 
with  the  most  simple  and  obvious  syllabic  movements, 
movements  so  simple  and  obvious  as  to  be  practically 
unmistakable,  the  pupil  is  given  thorough  and  rapid 
drill  in  single  syllables  and  combinations  of  two,  three, 
or  four  syllables.  Each  syllable  or  group  of  syllables 
is  repeated  by  the  pupils.  Even  in  the  first  lesson, 
these  simple  syllables,  as  fa,  ma,  me,  sa,  so,  she,  sho,  we, 
se,  tha,  are  combined  in  sentences: 

We  see.  We  see  far.  She  may  see. 

See  me.  They  say.  She  may  see  me. 

They  see.  They  say  so.  She  may  see  me  sew. 

We  may.  We  sew.  Though  they  may 

May  she.  We  show.  say  so. 

These  drills,  which  may  be  suited  in  their  length  and 
difficulty  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil,  are  given  with 
precision  and  rapidity,  and  are  so  well  arranged  that 
there  is  constant  repetition  in  different  form. 

Words  are  not  drilled  upon  singly.  The  new  words 
given  in  each  lesson  are  formed  by  syllables  already 
given,  and  are  thoroughly  drilled  upon  in  phrases  or 
sentences. 

If  a  pupil  fails  to  read  a  word  after  two  or  three 
attempts,  it  is  written,  and  then  follows  a  thorough 
drill  on  the  word  in  every  possible  combination  in 
sentences,  until  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  its  appearance 
on  the  lips.  More  often,  however,  the  teacher  goes  back 
to  the  already  familiar  syllable  drill,  and  leads  the  pupil 
to  develop  the  word  from  the  syllable  or  combination 
of  syllables. 

Froiti  the  simple  and  easily  recognized  syllables,  the 
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drills  lead  to  the  more  difficult,  until  all  the  syllables 
and  combinations  have  been  mastered.  Exercises 
on  common  phrases,  and  the  language  of  practical, 
every-day  conversation  are  given,  skillfully  arranged 
so  that  there  is  a  variety  which  keeps  the  pupil  from 
wearying  of  the  constant  repetition. 

Stories  are  given,  frequently  in  exercise  form;  that 
is,  each  phrase  or  sentence  being  repeated  in  as  many 
different  language  forms  as  possible.  In  these  exercise 
stories,  as  in  all  the  syllable  drills  and  exercises,  the 
pupil  repeats  what  is  said. 

All  exaggerations  of  movement  are  carefully  avoided. 
The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  arrangement  of  each 
exercise.  Herr  Miiller-Walle  says,  "A  subject  for 
instruction  is  correctly  arranged  when  it  starts  with  the 
simple  and  gradually  leads  up  to  the  more  difficult.,, 

If  a  mistake  is  made  in  words  of  similar  appearance, 
do  and  you,  for  instance,  the  two  words  are  contrasted, 
and  the  teacher  gives  the  drill  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

Each  pupil  is  given  an  individual  lesson  by  Miss 
Bruhn,  and  then  may  practice  with  one  of  her  assistant 
teachers,  watch  the  lesson  of  another  pupil,  or  practice 
with  other  pupils.  He  may  spend  the  entire  morning 
in  the  school  in  this  manner.  The  syllable  drills  are 
given  only  by  trained  teachers,  but  the  sentence 
exercises  may  be  practiced  by  the  pupils  among  them 
selves  and  they  are  encouraged  to  all  possible  practice. 

As  pupils  advance  and  master  the  syllable  drills 
and  the  simple  phrase  and  sentence  exercises,  more 
difficult  exercises  are  given,  still  with  the  same  careful 
arrangement.  The  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupil  and  his  skill  as  a  speech-reader. 

CAROLINE  L.  OLIN, 
Instructor  in  Speech-Reading  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BUILDING  OF  THE 

MINNESOTA  SCHOOL.* 

The  view  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  recently 
completed  school  building  of  the  Minnesota  School. 
It  was  not  all  built  at  once  as  you  see  it,  but  on  the 
installment  plan.  The  east  wing  was  the  first  part 
erected,  and  that  was  five  years  ago.  Two  years  later 
the  west  wing  was  built.  One  year  after  that  work  was 
commenced  on  the  central  part,  which  was  completed 
and  occupied  last  fall. 

Beginning  with  the  central  part,  we  will  describe  the 
entire  building  in  detail: 

The  circular  part  of  the  central  structure  contains 
the  auditorium  and  nothing  else.  It  lacks  little  of 
being  a  complete  circle,  the  only  straight  part  being  the 
segment  at  the  back  occupied  by  the  stage.  The  stage 
is  a  commodious  and  handsome  one,  well  provided  with 
curtains,  scenery,  and  all  the  necessary  stage  fittings 
for  giving  entertainments.  The  main  floor  of  the 
auditorium  is  level,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  parties, 
receptions,  etc.,  as  desired.  The  seats  are  common  oak 
chairs  of  a  simple  yet  handsome  and  substantial  design. 
Above  the  main  floor  extends  a  gallery  with  an  inclined 
floor  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  or  more.  The 
entire  seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  about  700. 
Between  the  gallery  wall  and  the  outer  wall  of  the 
building  runs  a  broad  lobby  around  the  entire  front. 
This  will  be  an  admirable  place  for  the  display  of  class 

*We  are  indebted  to  the  Companion  for  the  description  of  this  building 
and  the  picture  of  the  outside.  The  plans  of  the  first  and  second  floors 
were  reproduced  for  the  Annals  from  the  architect's  plans  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Bruns,  Instructor  in  Art  in  the  Minnesota  School. — E.  A.  F. 
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and  industrial  exhibits.  The  auditorium  is  well  pro- 
vided with  entrances  and  exits.  At  the  front  we  enter 
a  vestibule,  from  which  double  swing  doors  lead  into 
the  assembly  room  to  the  right,  the  left,  and  in  front. 
Two  sets  of  double  swing  doors  lead  into  the  east  and 
west  wings  respectively. 

Back  of  the  auditorium  there  is  a  two-story  annex, 
which  contains  on  the  first  floor  a  library  room,  a 
teachers'  rest  room,  and  an  appliance  room.  On  the 
second  floor  there  are  two  schoolrooms  and  an  art  room. 
All  of  this  central  building  is  of  modern  fireproof 
construction,  stone,  tiles,  concrete,  and  iron  being  the 
materials  used.  The  only  woodwork  is  in  the  floors, 
the  doors,  and  the  window  casings.  The  basement 
under  the  auditorium  and  annex  is  a  large  open  space 
with  a  cement  floor,  well-lighted  by  windows,  and  it 
could  be  utilized  as  a  playroom  in  inclement  weather 
if  desired. 

The  two  wings  of  the  building  are  duplicates  except 
in  a  few  minor  details.  Each  has  twelve  schoolrooms, 
six  on  each  floor.  When  completed  the  west  building 
will  have  sixteen  schoolrooms.  These  rooms  will  be 
completed  next  summer.  On  the  north  fronts,  where  the 
main  entrances  are,  there  are  only  four  schoolrooms, 
two  below  and  two  above.  These  rooms  are  consider- 
ably  larger  than  the  remaining  ones,  and  can  be  assigned 
to  the  larger  classes.  Every  room  has  a  closet  in  which 
there  is  a  cupboard  for  the  keeping  of  schoolroom 
supplies.  All  the  schoolroom  doors  are  provided  with 
self-closing  apparatus,  which  closes  them  automatically 
without  slamming.  In  addition,  each  door  has  a  patent 
stop  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  can  be  fastened  open  at 
at  any  desired  angle. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  picture,  the  lines  of  direction 
of  the  building  form  a  right  angle,  with  the  auditorium 
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at  the  apex.  This  rather  unique  arrangement  was 
designed  with  a  very  useful  purpose.  The  east  wing 
extends  northwest  and  southeast,  while  the  west  wing 
extends  northeast  and  southwest.  The  result  is  that 
every  schoolroom  in  the  buildings  receives  sunlight 
at  some  time  during  the  day,  a  most  important  factor, 
as  all  must  admit.  Had  the  buildings  been  built 
straight  east  and  west,  the  rooms  on  the  northern  side 
would  not  have  received  a  ray  of  sunlight  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

We  feel  quite  proud  of  this  educational  building  of 
ours.  We  think  that  the  schoolrooms  are  as  good  as 
those  possessed  by  any  school,  while  as  to  our  auditor- 
ium, we  believe  that  there  is  not,  as  yet,  its  equal  for 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  convenience  at  any  school  in 
the  country. 

JAMES  L.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  Schoolt 

Faribault,  Minnesota. 


MEETING  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRIN- 
CIPALS OF  SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
DEAF. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  E. 
McK.  Goodwin,  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf,  the  following  Superintendents  and  Principals 
of  the  Southern  Schools  for  the  Deaf  met  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Majestic  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1911,  at  11.00  a.  m.: 

E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton,  N.  C;  N.  F.  Walker, 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. ;  W.  O.  Connor,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. ; 
J.  H.  Johnson,  Talladega,  Ala. ;  T.  L.  Moses,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Augustus  Rogers,  Danville,  Ky.;  A.  H.  Walker, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.;  Judge  C.  R.  McDowell,  Trustee 
of  the  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
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Upon  motion,  Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  and  A.  H.  Walker,  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  fully  placed  before 
the  meeting  by  Mr  Goodwin. 

After  a  lengthy  and  informal  discussion,  a  committee 
of  three,rconsisting  of  W.  O.  Connor,  J.  H.  Johnson, 
and  A.  H.  Walker,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  and  present 
to  the  conference  a  set  of  resolutions,  looking  to  the 
relief  of  the  situation,  for  adoption  or  rejection,  after 
which  a  recess  was  taken  until  3.00  p.  m. 

The  conference  reconvened  at  the  appointed  time 
and  the  Committee  presented  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  Many  schools  for  the  deaf  have  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  securing  properly  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various 
schools,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  a  number  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  Southern  States,  in  conference,  do  hereby 
advocate  and  urge  the  inauguration  of  plans  and  arrangements,  whereby 
an  adequate  number  of  well-qualified  men  and  women  may  be  properly 
trained,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  this  condition  of  scarcity  of  trained  teachers  exists 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  conference  that  a  meeting  of  the  American  Conference  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  be  convened  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  in  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  at  or 
before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf,  which  will  be  held  at  the  above  named  place  from  July  6-13,  1911, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  and  executing  plans  to  supply  our  schools 
with  such  trained  teachers. 

A.  H.  Walker, 
J.  H.  Johnson, 
W.  O.  Connor, 

Commiliee. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions be  continued  and  authorized  to  present  these 
resolutions  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Superintendents  and  Principals,  and  also  to 
present  them  at  the  meeting  in  Delavan. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Crusselle  was  passed 
for  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  Conference  and  also 
for  the  interest  he  has  manifested  in  many  ways  for  the 
welfare  and  uplift  of  the  deaf  through  his  work  in 
Atlanta. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

A.  H.  WALKER, 

Secretary. 


SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS  OF 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  Superintendents,  the 
Executive  Committee  has  decided  to  call  a  Special 
Session  of  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  Delavan  at 
two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Friday,  July  7,  1911,  the  second  day 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  'and  executing  plans  to 
supply  our  schools  with,  and  maintain  therein,  properly 
trained  and  qualified  teachers,  a  question  that  is  now 
of  paramount  interest  to  the  profession. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  many  of  the  Superintendents 
consulted  in  regard  thereto  believe  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  separate  from  that  of  the  Convention 
or  of  the  Association,  should  be  held  at  definite  periods, 
every  third  or  every  sixth  year,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  many  questions  of  vital  importance  peculiar  to 
its  organization;  and  that  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  Conference — the  Tenth — should  be  held  in  1913. 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

RICHARD  O.  JOHNSOX, 

Chairman. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Chef oo  School. — A  letter  from  Mrs.  Mills  published  in  the 
Seattle  Observer  of  April  13  relieves  the  minds  of  friends  of 
her  school  who  have  been  reading  of  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  the  part  of  China  where  Chefoo  is  situated.  She 
says: 

"People  are  dying  all  around  us,  thirty  daily  here  in  Chefoo.  We 
never  having  had  anything  like  it  before  here  in  the  north,  the  port  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  it;  besides,  the  Japanese  boats  poured  the 
infected  coolies  into  the  place  so  rapidly  that  the  harm  was  done  almost 
before  we  knew  it.  We  are  taking  every  precaution  and  have  reason 
to  expect  exemption  from  the  disease,  but  are  longing  for  the  warm 
weather  when  more  effective  preventive  measures  can  be  taken. 

"A  number  of  new  pupils  and  a  hearing  teacher  to  be  trained  for 
the  work,  who  were  expected  last  month,  are  delayed  for  fear  of  infec- 
tion; but  we  are  going  on  with  school  work  for  the  sixteen  pupils  who 
could  not  go  to  their  homes,  and  so  keep  busy  and  happy.  The  teachers, 
though  their  homes  are  in  the  city  or  nearby  villages,  have  stood  by  us 
nobly.  They  are  really  safer  with  us  than  at  their  homes,  for  our  place 
is  quite  removed  from  the  closJiy  built-up  native  part  of  the  town  and 
we  have  it  strictly  quarantined." 

Kansas  School. — A  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  new  "State 
Board  of  Administration,"  to  have  the  direction  of  all  the 
purely  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  including  this 
School,  passed  the  last  legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor.  This  School  consequently  remains  for  the 
present  with  the  "charitable"  and  reformatory  institutions 
under  the  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  but  through 
the  discussion  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  legislature  and 
in  the  newspapers  an  intelligent  interest  has  been  aroused 
throughout  the  State,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the 
future  recognition  of  the  School  as  a  purely  educational 
institution. 

King  School. — A  school  for  the  deaf  has  been  opened  in 
Marsivan,   Turkey  in  Asia,   under  the  direction  of  Miss 
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Galene  Philadelpheus,  who  was  trained  for  the  work  at  the 
Clarke  School.  The  School  takes  its  name  from  Miss  King, 
an  American  missionary,  whose  friends  in  the  Park  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  in  Minneapolis  contributed  funds 
for  its  establishment. 

Manhattan  School. — Miss  Carrie  Wallace  Kearns,  who  has 
been  at  the  head  of  a  public  school  for  hearing  children  but 
has  had  no  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  Public  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Mississippi  Institution. — The  annual  address  on  "  Missis- 
sippi Day,"  March  17, 191 1,  was  given  by  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Gardner, 
Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Institute.  It  is  printed  in 
full  in  the  Mississippi  Voice  of  April  1.  Its  clear  and  simple 
statement  of  the  responsibilities  that  the  education  bestowed 
by  the  state  imposes  upon  its  recipients  ought  to  be  laid 
in  some  way  before  the  pupils  of  every  school  for  the  deaf. 

Nebraska  School. — The  following  Act,  changing  the  method 
of  instruction,  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor: 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

Section  1.  All  children  hereafter  admitted  to  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  all  children  who  have  not  advanced  beyond  three 
years  in  the  course  under  present  methods  in  said  School,  shall  hereafter 
be  taught  and  trained  in  said  School  by  the  oral,  aural,  and  lip-reading 
method  to  the  exclusion  of  the  deaf  alphabet  and  sign  language,  unless 
incapacitated  by  mental  defects  or  malformation  ot  the  vocal  organs; 
and  all  pupils  now  ad vanced  beyond  said  three  years  in  the  course  shall  be 
taught  and  trained  in  the  oral,  aural,  and  lip-reading  method  in  the 
regular  courses  of  study  and  by  means  of  special  conversational  courses 
to  be  put  into  effect  to  the  fullest  extent  which  Ls  feasible  and  practicable. 
Section  2.  Pending  the  complete  change  of  method  in  the  higher 
grades  as  provided  for  in  Section  1,  upon  application  of  any  parent 
or  guardian  of  any  deaf  child  residing  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  capable 
of  being  instructed  and  trained  by  such  method,  such  deaf  child  may 
be  placed  in  any  other  school  teaching  and  training  in  the  oral,  aural, 
and  lip-reading  method,  preference  being  given  as  far  as  practicable  to 
schools  selected  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  an  allowance  shall 
be  made  each  year  to  such  parent  or  guardian  toward  the  expense 
incident  thereto  in  such  an  amount  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  said  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  would  equal  the  cost 
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to  have  educated  and  trained  said  child  at  the  Nebraska  school  for 
the  Deaf  during  each  year  said  child  shall  attend  such  other  school, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  appropriations  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  and  in  the  same  manner  other 
charges  are  met  and  paid. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Trustees  of  said  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

New  South  Wales  Institution. — Mr.  Samuel  Watson,  for 
fifty  years  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  for  the  past  forty  years 
the  honored  head  master  of  the  Institution  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  has  retired  on  account  of  failing  health.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Harold  Earlam,  head  assistant  at  the 
North  Staffordshire  School  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  England.  At 
the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  held  in  London  last  March,  Mr. 
Earlam  was  presented  by  the  members  of  the  Midland 
Branch  and  other  associates  with  a  solid  gold  double  chain 
as  a  parting  expression  of  esteem. 

North  Dakota  School. — This  School,  hitherto  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  its  own,  has  been  placed 
by  an  Act  of  the  last  legislature  under  a  new  Board  of  Control, 
which  also  has  charge  of  the  Penitentiary,  the  Insane  Asylum, 
the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  the  Reform  School,  and 
the  School  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a  step  backward,  as  under 
the  previous  law  the  School  for  the  Deaf  was  properly  classed 
with  the  University,  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Normal 
Schools,  etc.,  and  was  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State. 

Northern  New  York  Institution. — The  main  building  of  the 
Institution  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  afternoon  of  April  2, 
1911.  The  pupils  were  marched  out  from  the  building  with- 
out confusion  or  injury,  and  the  work  of  the  School  has  been 
carried  on  since  April  14  in  the  industrial  and  kindergarten 
buildings.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  defect  in  the  heating  appa- 
ratus.   A  new  building,  which  we  hope  will  be  fireproof,  as 
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all  schools  for  the  deaf  ought  to  be,  will  be  erected  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Oklahoma  Schools. — The  educational  work  of  the  two 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  Oklahoma,  under  a  law  enacted  by 
the  recent  legislature,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Board 
of  Education,  composed  of  six  members,  of  which  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  is  the  chairman.  This  Board 
is  to  have  charge  of  the  work  of  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  including  the  university  and  the  normal  schools, 
as  well  as  the  common  schools.  The  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
thus  properly  classed  as  purely  educational  institutions. 

The  business  management  of  all  these  educational  insti- 
tutions, except  as  to  the  selection  of  officers,  teachers,  and 
employees,  is  committed  to  another  and  entirely  distinct 
body,  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  which  will  make  up 
the  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  several  schools. 

In  addressing  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  Governor  Lee  Cruce  said: 

"I  regard  this  Board  as  the  most  important  public  body  which  has 
ever  been,oi  ever  will  be  constituted  in  this  State.  This  is  a  radical 
departure  from  established  methods,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
overstate  the  interest  and  anxiety  I  feel  for  the  successful  outcome  of 
your  labors.  I  want  to  say,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  can  command, 
that  politics  absolutely  be  eliminated  from  educational  matters  in 
Oklahoma — as  thoroughly  as  church  and  state  are  now  divorced. 
Members  of  this  Board  may  be  removed  for  cause,  and  I  should  regard 
it  as  good  and  ample  cause  for  removal  if  any  member  should  permit 
political  or  personal  motives  to  influence  him  in  the  employment  or 
discharge  of  persons  connected  with  the  state  schools,  or  in  any  other 
matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Board." 

The  School  has  received  an  appropriation  from  the  State 
of  $135,000,  in  addition  to  the  $100,000  previously  given, 
for  the  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction,  which  were 
described  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals. 

South  Carolina  Institution. — Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker, 
Principal,  devoted  part  of  the  month  of  April  to  visiting 
schools  in  the  North  and  West. 
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Texas  School. — Miss  Emily  Lewis,  who  has  taught  faith- 
fully in  this  School  for  forty-three  years,  was  presented  by 
her  associates  with  a  gold  watch  on  her  sixty-sixth  birthday, 
April  7,  1911. 

Utah  School. — After  an  operation  for  appendicitis  and 
several  minor  operations  which  caused  his  friends  much 
anxiety,  Mr.  Driggs  has  finally  recovered  his  health  and 
strength. 

Washington  State  School. — This  School  has  received  an 
appropriation  of  $139,000  for  new  buildings  and  Mr.  Olof 
Hanson,  the  deaf  architect  of  Seattle,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  a  school  for  the  deaf,  has  been  chosen  to 
prepare  the  plans. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Estella  Satterthwaite, 
a  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  past  nineteen  years, 
died  March  4,  1911,  after  a  brief  illness.  The  Advocate  of 
March  9  says  of  her: 

"For  many  years  she  has  been  in  and  out  among  us  as  a  teacher  and 
as  a  friend  who  by  a  nameless  charm  of  word  and  manner  made  and  kept 
us  her  friends.  Her  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  endeared  her  to  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  thoughtfulness  for  others  was  of  that 
personal  kind  so  grateful  to  the  one  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed. 
Satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  highest  in  life  and  character,  she 
was  an  inspiration  to  lofty  ideals  to  those  brought  under  her  influence. 
Always  full  of  life  and  spirit,  she  gave  the  impression  of  a  vigor  she 
did  not  possess  and,  though  never  robust,  exhibited  a  strength  of  will 
and  a  control  of  physical  disability  that  enabled  her  to  accomplish 
what  would  have  been  impossible  to  many  having  greater  physical 
endowment.  Loved  as  associate,  teacher,  and  friend  she  will  be  greatly 
missed." 

Wisconsin  School. — Mr.  W.  A.  Cochrane,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  for  forty-one  years,  thirty-seven  of  them 
in  this  School,  was  presented  with  a  loving  cup  by  the  "  Home 
Club"  of  the  School,  April  8,  1911,  "in  appreciation  of  loving 
service  rendered  as  teacher,  friend,  and  interpreter."  In  the 
presentation  address  Mr.  Warren  Robinson  summed  up 
Mr.  Cochrane's  varied  activities  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
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War,  a  teacher  in  the  School,  a  member  of  the  Delavan  Board 
of  Education,  a  presiding  officer  of  the  town,  an  official 
of  the  church,  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Delavan  Lake  Assembly,  but  dwelt  especially 
upon  his  ever-willing  service  rendered  to  the  deaf  as  an 
interpreter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention. — All  indications 
point  to  a  large  meeting  of  American  teachers  of  the  deaf 
at  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Delavan,  Wisconsin,  July  6  to  July  13,  1911,  and  the  pro- 
gramme arranged  by  Dr.  Dobyns,  printed  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Annals ,  gives  promise  of  a  profitable  meeting.  We 
call  the  special  attention  of  boards  of  trustees  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Dobyns  that  every  school  ought  to  be  represented 
at  this  meeting  by  at  least  the  Superintendent  or  Principal, 
one  teacher  from  the  literary  department,  and  one  from  the 
industrial  department,  at  the  expense  of  the  school. 

An  additional  attraction  for  members  of  the  Convention 
is  an  invitation  from  the  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  extended  through  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  Howard,  to 
visit  that  wonderful  city.  The  Club  will  furnish  automobiles 
for  the  boulevard  and  a  boat  for  the  harbor,  and  Mr.  Howard 
will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Club. 


Hearing  Children  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf. — According  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
for  1910,  forty  of  the  1,813  pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
that  state  are  classed  as  "hearing  children.''  "Some  of  these 
children  are  deficient  mentally;  others  have  normal  mentality, 
but  fail  to  articulate  properly  through  inability  to  discrimi- 
nate sounds,  having  dull  perception  of  sounds  or  impairment 
of  the  speech  organs."    The  Board  recommends  that  "upon 
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reception  of  a  child  he  be  tested  to  determine  fitness.  If  a 
deaf-mute  child  cannot  be  profitably  trained  or  belongs  to 
the  feeble-minded  class,  the  school  should  be  required  to 
secure  a  transfer  of  such  child  to  one  of  the  state  custodial 
asylums  as  soon  as  possible." 


A  Standard  of  Attainment. — The  New  York  Board  above 
mentioned  urges  the  importance  of  having  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  a  recognized  standard  of  attainment  in  culture  and  in 
English.     It  says: 

"The  schools  have  different  methods  of  training  their  pupils  and  the 
results  are  not  equally  satisfactory.  An  annual  comparative  test 
similar  in  character  to  the  Regents'  examinations  could  be  applied  to 
these  schools  and  their  efficiency  might  be  gauged  by  the  results  of 
such  examinations  more  accurately  than  at  present.  Another  difficulty 
met  with  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  common  standard  in  methods  of  teaching 
English,  and  as  the  foundation  for  future  usefulness  depends  upon  the 
child's  command  of  the  English  language  and  acquisition  of  a  sufficient 
vocabulary,  such  methods  should  be  required  in  all  these  schools  as 
will  assure  every  pupil  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  Manual 
spelling,  written  exercises,  speech  when  possible,  all  directed  toward 
the  acquisition  and  proper  use  of  a  vocabulary  and  thereafter  its  con- 
stant use,  must  be  the  basis  of  true  education  and  without  these  all 
attempts  at  advanced  cultural  work  must  be  unsuccessful." 


The  Aim  of  Industrial  Training. — The  Board  above  men- 
tioned comments  on  industrial  training.  "  All  of  the  schools," 
it  says,  "have  included  more  or  less  industrial  training  in 
their  programs;  sometimes,  however,  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  more  its  economic  value  to  the  institution 
than  its  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  future  employment. 
The  choice  of  industries  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
should  rest  upon  their  value  to  the  pupil  rather  than  to  the 
school,  and  then  the  industrial  training  would  go  side  by 
side  with  other  educational  work." 


Multiplying  the  Effectiveness  of  Teaching. — An  editorial  in 
the  Alabama  Messenger  for  February  23,  1911,  illustrates  the 
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fact  that  "in  teaching  one  can  often  multiply  the  effective- 
ness of  his  work  by  connecting  the  immediate  object  of 
attention  with  others,  perhaps  widely  remote  from  it,"  as 
follows: 

"We  wish  to  retain  a  fact  in  a  central  point  of  consciousness  and  we 
borrow  an  idea  from  the  spider,  who  is  not  content  to  run  a  single 
thread  from  the  body  of  his  victim  to  a  secure  point  of  attachment, 
but  he  will  spin  a  guy  rope  to  every  quarter  of  the  web. 

"This  morning  I  gave  a  problem  in  arithmetic  designed  to  test  and 
exercise  chiefly  the  power  of  analysis  of  the  pupils — incidentally  also, 
their  command  of  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  and  proportion. 
It  dealt  with  a  supposed  oriental  rug,  a  Brussels  carpet,  and  one  of 
ingrain,  all  of  different  sizes,  and  it  asked  for  a  determination  of  their 
proportionate  values  per  unit  of  measurement.  But  before  entering 
on  the  work,  I  described  the  process  of  oriental  weaving,  had  the  pupils 
locate  Persia,  Cashmere,  Delhi,  Armenia,  on  the  map  and  form  some 
crude  picture  of  the  appearance  and  customs  of  the  people.  Then  we 
traced  the  physical  and  social  reasons  for  the  absence  of  factories  in 
those  countries — among  other  things  reasoning  why  electric  power  will 
never  abound  in  an  arid  country.  Then  we  glanced  at  Brussels,  Kidder- 
minster, Hartford,  and  Philadelphia.  Then  for  the  arithmetical  part 
of  the  work,  which  was  dispatched  with  an  interest  and  consequent 
rapidity  which  would  not  have  been  the  same  without  this  preliminary 
talk.  Then  we  estimated  which  fabric  we  could  afford  for  parlor  or 
for  bedroom  if  we  were  living  on  the  income  of  a  good  mechanic  or 
on  that  of  a  successful  physician.  And,  incidentally,  we  noted  and 
recorded  permanently  some  idioms  bearing  on  the  subject,  as  'There 
is  no  wear-out  to  it/  contrasted  with  'There  is  hardly  any  wear  in  it.' 
'It  wears  like  iron.'  'It  is  very  durable.'  'It  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run.' 
'It  is  a  shoddy  article.'  'Every  thread — warp  and  woof — is  honest 
wool.'     'The  best  is  the  cheapest,'  and  so  on. 

"Here  we  have  had,  besides  arithmetic,  geography  (commercial, 
political,  and  physical),  social  science  and  familiar  English.  And  the 
chief  point  is  this,  that  the  main  question — the  mathematical  one — 
has  not  been  less  effectively,  but  more  effectively,  taught  by  having 
been  brought  into  vital  relation  with  other  apparently  quite  foreign 
subjects;  by  having  been  thus  brought  more  directly  home  to  our 
'business  and  bosoms.'" 


Concentration  and  Originality. — Miss  Margaret  Compton, 
at  a  Teachers'  Meeting  of  the  Florida  School  in  February 
last,  gave  an  instance  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  a  pupil 
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and  some  suggestions  for  promoting  concentration  of  mind 
and  originality  of  work  in  the  schoolroom: 

"I  well  remember  a  little  incident  that  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  my  first  term.  When  opening  a  United  States  History  one  morning 
for  a  recitation,  I  casually  turned  to  one  of  my  pupils  and  asked,  '  Do 
you  think  it  will  rain  to-day?'  The  reply  was:  'The  first  inhabitants 
of  America  were  Mound  Builders.'  I  gathered  from  this  astounding 
information  that  the  pupils  memorized  their  lessons  parrot  fashion  and 
doled  out  the  answers  in  order.  This  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  con- 
centration but  not  of  intelligent  concentration,  in  that  the  mind  is  so 
fixed  upon  one  thing  that  it  cannot  be  easily  turned  into  other  channels . 

"The  results  obtained  from  the  experiment  just  mentioned  led  me 
to  asking  all  manner  of  questions  when  beginning  recitations  and  at 
other  unexpected  times.  This  I  think  has  done  more  toward  developing 
the  power  of  concentration  in  my  pupils  than  any  other  one  thing, 
although  other  means  such  as  rapid  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  sen- 
tences written  on  the  wall  slates  and  quickly  erased  and  rewritten,  and 
continual  review  wrork  have  assisted  a  great  deal.  Now  my  pupils  are 
beginning  to  show  originality  in  their  work.  Lessons  are  not  memorized 
word  for  word  but  are  intelligently  understood  and  graphically  described 
in  their  own  words.  In  fact  there  are  one  or  two  who  take  delight  in 
seeing  in  how  many  different  ways  they  can  express  the  same  idea. 
Sometines  the  combinations  of  words  and  phrases  obtained  are  ludicrous, 
but  even  so  it  is  well,  for  is  not  this  developing  originality  and  is  not 
originality  that  for  which  we  are  striving? 

"Compositions  seem,  to  my  mind,  the  best  means  of  developing 
originality.  Nothing  so  delights  a  child  as  the  thought  that  he  can 
write  something  all  his  own  that  is  worth  reading.  There  are  numerous 
other  ways,  as,  for  instance,  letting  the  pupils  improvise  games.  First 
name  a  familiar  game  and  ask  each  member  of  the  class  to  make  any 
changes  that  he  or  she  thinks  would  make  it  more  interesting  or  that 
would  improve  it  in  any  way.  One  would  be  surprised  at  some  of  the 
original  ideas  brought  out  in  this  manner.  However  this  sort  of  drill 
is  possible  only  in  intermediate  or  more  advanced  classes. 

"Allow  me  to  say  right  here  that  I  think  one  cause  for  the  parrot- 
like  memorizing  of  lessons  is  the  hard  text-books  that  we  are  obliged 
to  use  for  want  of  more  simple  ones.  Not  understanding  the  language, 
the  children  learn  it  word  for  word.  This  develops  concentration  but 
detracts  from  originality." 


Church  Work. — Rev.  Brewster  R.  Allabough,  M.  A.,  who 
has  recently  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
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Church  after  many  years  successful  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  been  assigned  to 
missionary  work  among  the  deaf  of  the  Middle  West  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  W.  Mann. 


Deaf  Impostors. — The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
through  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  Howard,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
appointed  as  a  special  committee  for  that  purpose,  is  making 
a  strenuous  effort  to  suppress  the  mendacity  of  persons 
professing  to  be  deaf.  Mr.  Howard  asks  the  co-operation 
of  all  friends  of  the  deaf  in  this  important  work. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Minnesota  Association  of  the  Deaf  the  following  law  has  been 
placed  upon  the  statute  book  of  that  state: 

"  Any  person  engaged  in,  practicing,  or  attempting  any  trick  or  device  to 
procure  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  if  such  trick  or  device  is  made  a 
public  offense  by  any  law  of  the  State,  or  any  person  engaged  in  solicit- 
ing, procuring,  or  attempting  to  solicit  money  or  procure  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  by  falsely  pretending  and  representing  himself  to  be 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  without  arms  or  legs,  or  to  be  otherwise  physically 
deficient,  or  to  be  suffering  from  any  physical  defect  or  infirmity,  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
ninety  days,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars." 


The  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf. — The  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf  under  its  energetic  new  Director,  Mr.  Lyman  M. 
Hunt,  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  is  arranging  for  an 
"Industrial  Exhibition  and  National  Corn  Show"  to  be  held 
in  1913  in  connection  with  the  Convention  of  the  Association. 
Valuable  prizes  will  be  offered  for  almost  everything  made, 
grown,  or  manufactured  by  the  deaf.  Mr.  Hunt  is  especially 
urging  deaf  farmers  to  study  the  subject  of  corn  growing, 
procure  well-tested  seeds  adapted  to  their  own  sections  of 
the  country,  do  their  best  this  year,  and  endeavor  to  do  still 
better  next  year. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  the  ambitious  purpose  to  make  a  card  index 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  deaf  of  the  United  States 
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over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  to  collect  statistics  showing 
"how  much  property  they  pay  taxes  upon,  how  much  of  the 
annual  wealth  of  the  country  they  produce,  for  how  little 
crime  they  are  responsible,  and  in  how  many  different  lines 
of  activity  they  are  engaged."  This  last  item  is  shown  in 
the  United  States  Census  Report  for  1900  (Annals,  liii,  160- 
172)  and  will  be  shown  in  the  Report  for  1910. 


A  School  in  Vermont. — The  Volta  Review  for  April,  1911, 
announces  that  an  oral  school  for  the  deaf,  to  be  known  as 
the  Austine  Institution,  is  soon  to  be  established  near 
Brattleboro,  Vermont.  It  takes  its  name  from  William 
Austine,  who  bequeathed  $50,000  to  Brattleboro  several 
years  ago  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  or  the  feeble-minded.  The 
trustees  have  decided  to  begin  with  the  deaf.  With  the 
interest  that  has  accumulated  since  the  bequest  became 
available  they  have  purchased  a  farm  of  212  acres,  valued 
at  $12,000,  and  the  legislature  has  made  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  for  buildings,  upon  which  work  will  begin  soon. 


A  Conference  of  British  Teachers. — A  Conference  of  British 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  is  to  be  held  in  Manchester,  England, 
July  24  to  28,  1911.  Among  the  resolutions  to  be  presented 
to  the  Conference  by  the  Executive  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  are  the  following: 

"That  powers  should  be  granted  by  legislation  for  committing  all 
feeble-minded  deaf,  who  are  eventually  found  to  be  incapable  of  self- 
support,  or  who  are  not  under  proper  control,  to  permanent  care  in  an 
industrial  home  or  colony. 

"That  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  humanizing  agencies  for  the  feeble- 
minded deaf  thus  segregated,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  dealing  with,  and  in  the  management 
of,  the  deaf. 

"That  owing  to  the  physical  and  mental  strain  in  the  efficient  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  this  Conference  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  con- 
tinuous service  of  thirty  years  in  the  case  of  women,  and  forty  years 
in  the  case  of  men,  is  as  much  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  can  be  expected 
to  perform  to  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  pupils,  and  that  in  the  inter- 
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eats  of  the  children  it  is  necessary  that  such  provision  should  be  made 
by  the  state,  or  the  local  education  authority,  as  will  permit  of  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  after  such  service,  being  able  to  retire  on  pensions  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the  duties  they  have  rendered  to  the 
state. 

"That  this  Conference  endorses  the  view  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  it  is  wise  that  deaf  children  be  admitted 
to  School  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  compulsory 
school  age  of  deaf  children  should  be  brought  into  line  with  that  of 
normal  children  and  of  blind  children." 


A  British  National  Bureau. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  held  in 
London,  March  11,  1911,  Mr.  A.  J.  Story,  the  Chairman, 
announced  that  through  the  generosity  of  a  wealthy  friend 
of  the  deaf  a  National  Bureau,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
Volta  Bureau,  will  soon  be  established  in  Great  Britain. 
"This  generous  friend  will  finance  the  undertaking  for  two 
or  three  years,  during  which  period  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  venture  will  have  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  rooted 
itself  firmly  as  essential  to  the  work." 


The  Article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. — At  the  Annual 
Meeting  above  mentioned  the  following  resolution  was 
offered: 

"That  this  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  representatives  of  every  type  of  school  and 
method  of  instruction,  expresses  its  regret  that  the  article  on  'The  Deaf 
and  Dumb/  in  the  new  issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  does  not 
give  an  impartial  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  'oral*  method  of 
instruction,  or  to  'day-schools'  established  for  the  education  of  the  deaf; 
and  further  expresses  the  hope  that  in  any  future  edition  all  sides  of 
the  work  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  may  have  equal  treatment." 

After  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  to  defer  action  until  the  members 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  full  text  of  the  article, 
the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  referred  to 
a  special  meeting  to  be  held  during  the  Conference  at  Man- 
chester next  July. 
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Kutner's  Picture  Vocabulary. — Part  I  of  the  "Classified 
Picture  Vocabulary  for  Deaf  Children,"  by  Mr.  S.  Kutner, 
Headmaster  of  the  Jew's  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home,  London, 
England,  was  noticed  in  the  Annals  last  year  (lv,  121). 
Part  II,  recently  issued  by  George  Philip  and  Son.  London, 
continues  the  work  on  the  same  general  plan  but  with  more 
advanced  language.  The  book  contains  numerous  small 
pictures  illustrating  the  vocabulary  of  every-day  life,  and  a 
few  full-page  ones,  the  latter  handsomely  printed  in  colors. 
It  gives  much  language  and  the  pictures  may  be  used  as 
material  for  further  lessons  in  language. 


The  International  Bulletin. — The  second  volume  of  the 
Bulletin  International  de  VEnseignement  des  Sourds-Muets 
(1910)  has  been  published.  It  maintains  the  high  standard 
of  the  first  year.  There  are  564  pages,  of  which  441  are 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  speech-teaching  by  various  authors, 
and  the  remainder  to  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas 
Arnold  by  Mr.  A.  Farrar  with  an  analysis  of  Farrar's  edition 
of  Arnold's  "Manual"  by  Miss  S.  E.  Hull,  a  summary  of 
"facts  and  opinions  of  the  year."  notices  of  books  published 
during  the  year,  and  a  list  of  the  subscribers.  While  the 
body  of  the  work  is  in  French,  the  general  exposition  of  the 
views  expressed  on  speech-teaching,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thollon 
after  reading  the  several  contributions,  is  translated  into 
English,  Italian,  and  German.  The  English  translation  is 
by  Miss  Hull  and  occupies  34  pages.  The  price  of  the 
volume  is  96  cents,  to  which  13  cents  should  be  added  for 
foreign  postage.  Subscriptions  may  be  addressed  to  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  E.  Boudin,  254  rue  Saint-Jacques,  Paris, 
France. 

The  principal  subject  of  the  third  volume,  to  be  published 
this  year,  will  be  the  teaching  of  language  during  the  second 
and  third  years.    The  questions  proposed  to  contributors  are : 

(a)  Vocabulary. — How  full  a  vocabulary  do  you  teach  during  the 
two  years  following  the  course  in  articulation?  What  plan  do  you 
follow?  What  processes  do  you  employ?  What  form  do  you  give  to 
your  lessons? 
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{b)  Kaiions  of  Grammar. — What  notions  of  grammar  do  you  deem 
it  necessary  to  teach  during  this  period?  What  plan  do  you  follow? 
What  processes  do  you  employ?  What  form  do  you  give  to  your 
lessons? 

(c)  General  Considerations.— What  connection  do  you  establish 
between  the  vocabulary  lessons  and  those  which  aim  to  teach  notions 
of  grammar?  How  do  you  secure  the  repetition  necessary  to  fi*  in  the 
memory  of  the  pupils  the  language  taught? 

The  work  will  include  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
J.  J.  Valade-Gabel,  facts  and  opinions  of  the  year,  and  the 
annual  bibliography.  Contributions  and  books  for  review 
should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  B. 
Thollon,  254  rue  Saint-Jacques,  Paris,  France. 

The  Auto-Inspection  Laryngoscope.— Mr.  John  D.  Wright 
describes  in  the  Laryngoscope  for  March,  1911,  a  device  of 
his  own  for  use  in  speech-teaching.  It  is  "a  modification  of 
Dr.  Harold  Hays's  pharyngoscope,  by  which  a  person  may 
see  with  wonderful  clearness  the  operation  of  his  own  vocal 
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"Only  a  working  model  has  as  yet  been  made  and  this  is 
shown  in  the  cut.  Its  greatest  length  is  seven  and  three- 
quarters  inches.  Perhaps  the  best  posture  in  which  to  use 
the  instrument  is  the  sitting  posture,  bending  forward  and 
downward  toward  the  knees,  as  gravity  draws  the  epiglottis 
forward  and  clears  the  field  of  view." 


Eos. — Dr.  S.  Krenberger,  editor  of  Eos,  a  quarterly  periodi- 
cal of  high  character  pertaining  to  the  teaching  and  training 
of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded,  announces 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  exchange  with  all  American  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  deaf.  His  address  is  xiii  8,  Auhof- 
strasse  222,  Vienna,  Austria. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

being  an  outline  of  work  in  number  for  use  in 

schools  for  the  deaf. 

By  Eliza  Kent. 

Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Price,  60  cents.    (Dominos,  25  cents.) 

The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic"  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  arithmetical  facts  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  is  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 

The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 
systematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 
by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.    Address 
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For  further  information  address  l|)j 
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THE  NINETEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  CON- 
VENTION. 

The  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  wa?  held  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  July  6-13, 
1911.  Three  hundred  and  forty-six  persons  were 
recorded  as  present,  including  most  of  the  prominent 
superintendents  and  principals  of  American  schools, 
many  oral  teachers,  and  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  deaf  teachers.  There  were  no  outside  attractions 
to  draw  members  away  from  the  sessions,  and  not- 
withstanding the  uncomfortably  high  temperature  the 
attendance  was  full  and  constant. 

The  announcement  that  our  principal  hosts,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Walker,  Superintendent  and  Matron 
of  tfce  Wisconsin  School,  were  both  unable  to  be  present 
•on  account  of  serious  illness  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom 
over  the  members  on  their  arrival;  but  this  was 
dispelled  by  the  cheerful  message  received  from  Mr. 
Walker  at  the  opening  session,  the  daily  reports  of 
their  improvement,  and  their  presence  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  a  short  time  on  the  day  before  the  final  ad- 
journment. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns, 
Vice-President  of  the  Convention,  who  had  arranged 
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the  programme  for  the  meeting,  acted  as  host  and 
performed  the  delicate  duties  of  this  position  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody.  He  wis  ably  seconded  by 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  who 
were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  t}ie  large  family  of  guests. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  on  Thursday 
evening  by  President  Gallaudet. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  Hon.  Duncan 
McGregor,  the  Governor's  Secretary,  for  Political 
Wisconsin;  by  Hon.  C.  P.  Cary,  formerly  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  now  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  Educational 
Wisconsin;  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Delavan,  for  that  city;  and  Mr.  Walker,  for  the 
Wisconsin  School,  sent  a  humorous  message  of  wel- 
come from  his  sick-bed  in  the  sanatorium.  Responses 
were  made  for  the  Convention  by  President  Gallaudet, 
who  spoke  of  the  many  conventions  he  had  attended, 
beginning  with  the  one  held  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  fifty- 
five  years  ago;  for  the  North  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Tate;  for 
the  East  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Burt;  for  the  South  by  Mr.  W. 
O.  Connor;  and  for  the  West  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Driggs. 
All  of  these  speakers  extolled  the  merits  of  their  respec- 
tive sections  in  glowing  terms,  but  Mr.  Connor's 
eulogy  of  the  South  carried  away  the  palm.  As  Mr. 
Jay  Cooke  Howard  said  afterwards  in  inviting  the 
members  of  the  Convention  to  visit  Duluth,  one  won- 
dered while  listening  to  Mr.  Connor  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  made  for;  it  must  have  been  to  give 
the  South  space  for  expansion. 

A  pleasant  reception  closed  the  exercises  of  the  first 
evening.  On  two  of  the  remaining  evenings  of  the 
Convention  able  and  eloquent  addresses  were  given  by 
professors  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  on  the 
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other  evenings  except  Sunday  there  were  social  enter- 
tainments. On  one  evening  there  was  a  banquet  of 
the  alumni  of  Gallaudet  College  at  a  hotel  in  Delavan, 
which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
persons,  including  alumni,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
a  few  other  invited  guests. 

The  real  work  of  the  Convention  began  on  Friday 
morning.  Dr.  Dobyns  had  arranged  this  work  differ- 
ently from  that  of  any  former  convention  and  it  was 
more  satisfactory.  Each  of  the  sections  provided  for 
in  the  constitution,  Normal,  Industrial,  Oral,  Art, 
Auricular,  and  Kindergarten,  had  a  day  or  part  of  a 
day  assigned  it  and  was  conducted  by  its  chairman 
elected  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Convention.  The 
sections  were  usually  opened  with  a  paper  from  the 
chairman  or  an  address  from  some  specialist,  after 
which  followed  conferences  on  various  topics  pertaining 
to  the  section,  which  were  directed  by  competent 
leaders  previously  chosen.  Printed  questions  relating 
to  the  topic  in  hand,  varying  in  number  from  four  to 
twenty-five,  were  distributed  at  the  opening  of  each 
confeitence  and  an  answer  to  any  question  called  for 
was  given  by  the  leader  or  by  some  one  designated  by 
him.     Free  discussion  was  allowed  on  all  questions. 

Often  questions  not  on  the  programme  were  asked 
and  were  answered  either  by  the  leader  or  other  persons. 
The  time  assigned  for  each  conference  was  half  an 
hour  but  this  was  frequently  found  insufficient  and  by 
vote  of  the  meeting  the  time  was  usually  extended. 

In  addition  to  the  sections  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  there  was  a  "  Moral  and  Religious  Sec- 
tion," held  on  Sunday,  in  which  Protestants  and 
Catholics  took  part  and  showed  a  better  understanding 
of  one  another's  views  and  a  broader  tolerance  than 
was  manifested  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at 
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the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  held 
in  St.  Louis  seven  years  ago;  and  a  "Miscellaneous 
Section/ '  devoted  to  several  conferences  which  did 
not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  other 
sections.  An  hour  was  also  set  apart  for  "Gallaudet 
College/ f  an  hour  for  the  business  meeting,  three  half 
hours  for  Miss  Yale's  interesting  lectures  on  "  Visible 
Speech,"  and  half  an  hour  for  the  President's  Address. 
The  editors  of  school  papers  had  a  special  session,  at 
which  a  good  paper  written  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Caldwell 
of  California  was  read.  The  Auricular  Section  was 
omitted  on  account  of  the  absence  of  its  chairman. 

The  conferences  were  animated  and  earnest.  On 
some  questions,  especially  in  respect  to  the  oral  method 
and  the  possibility  of  deaf  pupils  understanding  orally- 
conducted  chapel  exercises,  decided  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed;  but  the  discussions  were 
uniformly  courteous  and  friendly  and  no  action  was 
taken  committing  the  Convention  to  any  particular 
method. 

On  one  day  the  conferences  were  held  at  Delavan 
Lake,  a  summer  resort  a  few  miles  distant,  where  a 
Chautauqua  assembly  is  carried  on  later  in  the  season. 
Members  of  the  Convention  were  conveyed  thither  in 
automobiles  through  the  courtesy  of  the  citizens  of 
Delavan,  dinner  and  supper  were  provided,  and  there 
was  a  steamboat  excursion  upon  the  lake.  On  another 
afternoon  there  was  an  opportunity,  of  which  many  of 
the  members  availed  themselves,  to  visit  beautiful 
Lake  Geneva  in  automobiles  and  inspect  the  great 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Several  rooms  were  devoted  to  the  Industrial  Exhibit, 
to  which  contributions  were  made  by  the  Chef  oo  (China), 
Illinois,  Iron  wood  (Michigan),  Kansas,  Kendall,  Mary- 
land Colored,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Palma- 
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cottah  (India),  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  Schools  and 
Gallaudet  College.  The  exhibits  from  the  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin  Schools  were  remarkable  for  their 
variety,  finish,  and  general  excellence,  and  that  of  the 
Kendall  School,  which  was  limited  to  one  year's  primary 
work,  was  very  good  as  far  as  it  went.  Dr.  F.  D. 
Clarke's  discriminating  and  penetrative  criticism  of  the 
various  exhibits  in  detail  was  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  Industrial  Section. 

The  business  session  was  entirely  harmonious.  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  who  has  been  President  since  the  Convention 
was  reorganized  at  Flint  in  1895,  had  not  intended  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  presented  for  office  at  this  meeting, 
but  the  desire  that  he  should  continue  was  so  strong  and 
general  that  he  finally  consented.  His  election  was 
unanimous,  as  was  also  that  of  all  the  other  officers. 
Dr.  Dobyns  was  re-elected  Vice-President  and  has 
consented  again  to  prepare  the  programme  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Long  was  re-elected 
Treasurer  and  Professor  Day  was  elected  Secretary  in 
the  place  of  President  Hall,  who  declined  re-election. 

The  only  important  action  of  the  business  meeting 
besides  the  election  of  officers  was  a  vote  making  the 
Annals  the  official  organ  of  the  Convention  and  appro- 
priating $200  annually  toward  its  support.  A  propo- 
sition to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  the 
membership  fee  $3.00  instead  of  $2.00  was  lost. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  the  "fraternal 
delegates"  from  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
were  formally  presented.  They  were  cordially  received 
and  made  a  brief  address,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
courteously  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention the  resolutions  concerning  the  sign  language 
adopted  by  the  Association  at  Colorado  Springs  last 
year  (published  in  the  Annals,  lv,  408). 
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Mr.  J.  Brazil  Silvado,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Institution 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  who  is  visiting  this  country 
to  examine  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  was  also  presented 
to  the  Convention  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

On  one  or  two  afternoons  demonstration  classes  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  were  in  session  and  were  attended 
with  interest  and  profit  by  many  teachers. 

We  print  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals  some 
of  the  papers  read  at  the  Convention,  and  the  conferences 
and  other  recorded  proceedings  will  be  published  in 
a  separate  volume.  The  unrecorded  proceedings — 
the  conversations  under  the  trees,  the  informal  inter- 
change of  experiences  and  opinions,  the  good  stories, 
the  mutual  confidences,  the  renewal  of  old  friendships, 
the  formation  of  new  ties — these  cannot  appear  in 
print  but  will  dwell  long  in  the  memory  of  those  present. 

E.  A.  F. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS.* 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  somewhat 
in  doubt  as  to  what  subject  I  ought  to  speak  on  to  the 
Convention  in  the  so-called  President's  Address,  for, 
as  you  are  all  aware,  I  am  no  longer  in  the  active 
pursuit  of  the  profession  of  educating  the  deaf.  It  is 
true  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institution  at  Washington  which  has  the  College  in  it, 
and  in  that  way  I  have  a  relationship  to  the  Institution, 
but  I  am  not  expected  to  do  any  teaching.  It  is 
possible  I  may  do  some  lecturing  when  I  visit  Washing- 
ton from  time  to  time.     But  as  an  ex-teacher  I  think 
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perhaps  I  could  not  do  better  than  speak  a  few  words 
on  the  somewhat  hackneyed  subject  of  "Methods." 

The  question  of  methods  is  still  a  live  one.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  methods  and  those 
are  honest.  No  one  has  a  greater  respect  for  an  opinion 
that  differs  from  his  own  than  myself.  My  friends 
who  hold  opinions  different  from  my  own  have  my 
entire  respect  and  my  confidence  in  their  sincerity. 
But  the  question  is  one  that  is  to  be  settled  by  results, 
and  if  all  who  have  that  question  to  consider  will  take 
up  results  fairly,  honestly,  without  bias  and  without 
enthusiasm,  I  think  they  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
at  which,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  I  have  been  led  to  arrive. 

Several  years  ago  I  prepared  an  essay — I  am  not  able 
to  say  where  I  published  it  or  when  I  delivered  it  as 
an  address — but  a  few  months  ago  a  quotation  was  made 
from  it  in  one  of  the  school  papers ;  it  gives  so  accurately 
what  are  my  present  convictions  as  to  methods  that  I 
ask  the  privilege  of  reading  that  extract  and  making 
it  an  essential  part  of  my  address  this  morning. 

It  is  possible  to  teach  a  child  born  deaf  to  speak  well  and  to 
understand  the  speech  of  others  by  observing  the  motions  of  their  lips. 
This  has  been  done  in  many  instances  in  many  countries.  But  the 
conclusion  often  drawn  from  such  successes  that  all  deaf  children  may 
do  likewise  is  not  sustained  by  experience. 

Success  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  speak  is  a  matter  of  gradation, 
and  in  estimating  the  value  of  results  enthusiasm  and  bias  on  the  part 
of  teachers  often  lead  to  serious  error.  A  large  proportion  of  deaf 
children  whose  teachers  assure  them  they  have  acquired  the  power  of 
speech,  and  who  use  their  voices,  such  as  they  are,  with  considerable 
fluency,  are  conspicuous  failures  in  the  world  at  large.  t 

The  utterance  of  these,  understood  easily  by  teachers  and  intimate 
friends,  is  often  «o  muffled  or  harsh  or  imperfect  as  to  repel  strangers, 
thus  putting  the  deaf  person  at  a  much  greater  disadvantage  than  if, 
remaining  silent,  he  resorted  to  writing  as  a  means  of  communication. 

There  are  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  who  have  urged 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  language  of  signs  ought  not  to  be  used 
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in  teaching  deaf-mutes;  and  in  a  few  schools  attempts  have  been  made 
to  carry  out  this  idea.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  teach  deaf  children 
without  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs  in  the  class-room  or  the  public 
assembly. 

But  the  testimony  of  great  numbers  who  have  been  so  taught  is  that 
their  intellectual  development  has  been  narrowed  and  retarded  by  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  their  teachers  to  make  use  of  that  language  which  is 
theirs  by  nature.  My  experience  with  the  deaf,  and  my  lifelong  famil- 
iarity with  their  peculiar  language,  lead  me  to  accept  this  testimony 
as  a  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  will  have  its  proper 
place  in  every  school,  as  German  deaf-mutes  demand,  and  as  many 
German  teachers  recommend. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
various  experiences  which  have  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusions which  I  have  just  presented  to  the  Convention. 
Forty-four  years  ago  there  were  two  schools  opened  in 
this  country  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  by  the 
purely  oral  method,  the  school  at  Northampton  and 
the  one  at  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  That  very 
year  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
at  Washington,  wishing  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what 
would  be  best  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  directed  me 
to  visit  Europe  and  to  examine  many  of  the  schools 
there  carefully  to  determine  what  methods  it  would 
be  desirable  to  introduce  into  this  country.  The 
establishment  of  the  oral  schools  previously  alluded  to 
led  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  Washington. 

I  spent  six  months  in  Europe  at  that  time,  visiting 
forty  schools  for  the  deaf  conducted  under  various 
methods;  many  purely  oral,  some  purely  manual,  and 
some  on  a  system  of  combination  of  methods  in  the 
same  school.  On  my  return  I  prepared  a  report  making 
very  positive  recommendations.  I  became  convinced 
by  these  examinations  that  our  country  had  not  been 
fulfilling  its  duty  in  regard  to  the  oral  education  of  the 
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deaf.  And  I  recommended  in  that  report  that  in 
every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  country  full  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  every  child  to  learn  to  speak  and 
read  the  lips.  I  claim  without  any  fear  of  possible 
contradiction  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  in  this  country.  And 
I  stand  on  my  record,  which  has  been  consistent  with 
the  stand  taken  in  1867. 

In  1868  a  Conference  of  Principals  met  in  Washing- 
ton and  after  a  long  discussion  they  approved  of  the 
recommendation  I  had  made  in  my  report.  That 
action,  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  in  Northampton  and  New  York,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  in  this  country. 

I  was  led  in  1867  to  advocate  what  I  termed  the 
Combined  System  for  teaching  the  deaf,  and  this 
advocacy  was  made  in  the  history  of  the  profession 
for  the  first  time  in  my  report.  It  was  made  clear  in 
my  report  that  that  was  a  very  elastic  system;  that  it 
might  allow  the  establishment  of  oral  schools  for  the 
deaf;  that  it  might  allow  the  establishment  of  classes 
in  which  the  oral  method  might  be  used  entirely.  But 
I  claimed  it  was  evident  from  an  examination  of  the 
oral  schools  in  Europe  that  not  all  the  deaf  could  be 
taught  to  talk  well  enough  or  read  the  lips  well  enough 
to  be  called  a  success.  For  that  reason  I  advocated 
the  use  of  a  system  that  should  be  suited  to  the  differing 
capacities  of  the  pupils.  Those  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  of  Principals  were  largely  adopted  by 
the  schools  of  the  country  and  you  are  well  aware  how 
general  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  has  become.  My 
only  regret  to-day  is  that  there  are  those  who  hold  that 
all  the  deaf  may  be  best  educated  under  the  oral 
method.  With  all  respect  to  those  who  hold  such  a 
view  I  am  compelled  most  earnestly  to  aver  that  it  is 
not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
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In  1897  I  made  a  visit  to  Europe  with  the  special 
intention  of  meeting  many  orally-taught  deaf-mutes. 
I  arranged  through  correspondence  with  friends  to  meet 
a  great  many  deaf  people  on  the  continent  and  in 
Great  Britain.  I  have  never  counted  up  how  many 
deaf-mutes  I  met  on  those  visits,  but  it  was  many 
hundreds.  In  each  city  large  numbers  came  to  meet 
me,  and  especially  in  Germany,  where  the  oral  method 
had  been  prevailing  from  the  beginning.  The  testi- 
mony of  those  deaf-mutes  was  in  favor  of  the  Combined 
System,  a  system  that  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  did  not  succeed  under  the  oral  method.  Some 
of  them  expressed  themselves  very  vigorously.  I  can 
give  an  illustration.  One  deaf-mute  would  point  to 
another  and  say,  "That  one  talks  fine,  but  (indicating 
another)  that  one  talks' y  (expressive  shrug). 

There  was  a  distinction  made.  They  admitted  they 
were  glad  to  have  instruction  in  speech;  they  valued 
it  highly;  but  they  emphasized  the  fact  most  unques- 
tionably that  there  were  large  numbers  who  did  not 
succeed  in  school  under  the  oral  method,  and  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  them  if  efforts  to  make 
them  speak  had  been  abandoned.  They  felt  it  desir- 
able to  have  a  language  of  signs.  And  I  remember  in 
Leipsic  some  two  or  three  hundred  met  me.  The 
director  of  the  Institution  gave  a  lecture  to  those  deaf- 
mutes,  many  of  whom  were  graduates  of  the  school, 
and  he  made  it  in  two  languages,  the  language  of  signs 
and  the  language  of  speech.  I  asked  him  afterwards 
why  he  used  signs.  He  said,  "Oh,  a  great  many  of 
those  students  couldn't  understand  the  voice  or  my 
spoken  words."  And  I  learned  that  the  chapel  exer- 
cises were  conducted  in  the  same  way,  signs  and  speech, 
because  speech  was  not  a  full  and  complete  means  of 
communication  when  addressed  to  a  number  of  the 
pupils. 
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Only  five  years  ago  I  visited  the  school  at  Dresden. 
There  they  had  a  beautiful  new  chapel,  finished  the 
year  before.  It  was  vacation  and  there  was  no  school, 
but  I  inquired  about  the  exercises  in  the  chapel  and 
the  director  said  they  used  the  sign  language  and 
speech  together,  and,  with  a  smile  and  a  little  shrug, 
"You  see  it  is  a  sort  of  combined  system/ '  He  knew 
I  was  the  father  of  that  expression,  and  so  he  made 
use  of  it.  There  in  those  two  oral  schools  par  excel- 
lence in  Germany,  where  the  oral  system  was  brought 
forward,  the  language  of  signs  was  used  in  the  chapel 
exercises.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  I  have  expressed.  And  I  hope,  my  friends, 
that  you  will  not  think  I  am  carried  away  with  en- 
thusiasm  or  that  I  hold  to  those  views  because  I  wish 
to  be  consistent  with  the  views  I  had  forty  years  ago. 
Not  so;  when  I  uttered  those  views  at  that  time  they 
were  inconsistent  with  my  previous  utterances.  And 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Convention  characterized 
me  as  "the  degenerate  son  of  a  worthy  sire' '  because  I, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  who  never  had 
much  to  do  with  the  oral  method,  should  advocate 
such  a  thing.  I  endured  his  sarcasm  and  I  still  live, 
so  if  I  am  criticized  now  I  can  endure  it.  I  don't 
think  his  criticism  hurt  me  at  the  time  and  I  never  felt 
that  I  was  a  degenerate  son  of  a  worthy  sire.  At  that 
time  I  think  I  was  a  "Progressive,"  to  adopt  an  expres- 
sion which  you  people  of  Wisconsin  well  understand. 
And  I  hold  I  have  always  been  a  Progressive,  and  if  I 
thought  now  that  my  views  ought  to  be  modified  or 
changed  I  should  make  haste  to  modify  and  change 
them,  lest  the  end  of  my  life  should  overtake  me  before 
I  had  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  am  ready  to  change 
to-day  if  I  can  be  convinced.  But  all  my  experience 
of  the  years  leads  me  to  the  conclusions  I  have  stated. 
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I  hope  you  will  take  these  in  the  nature  of  farewell 
remarks  from  me.  Washington  delivered  a  "Farewell 
Address  "when  he  retired  and  I  expect  to  be  president 
only  a  few  hours  more.  So  as  retiring  president  I  give 
this  thought  to  you,  to  my  highly  valued  oral  friends, 
to  those  who  urge  the  use  of  oral  methods  exclusively. 
I  ask  them  to  take  what  I  have  said  and  think  of  it  and 
sleep  on  it  and  see  if  they  can  not  get  something  good 
out  of  it. 

Now  there  are  two  more  points.  I  feel  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  in  our  profession  that  there  should  be 
more  men  employed  as  teachers.  My  fair  friends 
must  not  take  any  exception  to  that  remark.  No  one 
has  a  greater  respect  than  I  for  the  women  of  the  pro- 
fession. When  I  began  fifty-five  years  ago  there  were 
hardly  any,  but  that  is  all  changed.  They  have  done 
excellent  work  and  I  am  proud  of  them.  But  my  own 
belief  is  that  in  the  management  of  schools  in  which 
about  half  the  pupils  are  boys  there  are  more  men 
needed  than  we  now  have  in  the  profession. 

That  brings  up  the  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
speak  and  that  is  the  question  of  salary.  Men  come 
high.  They  can  not  be  had  at  low  salaries.  It  is 
shown  lately  that  young  men  do  not  care  to  go  into 
the  profession  because  of  low  salaries.  The  salaries 
ought  to  be  higher,  both  for  men  and  women.  I  don't 
know  when  it  will  be  adjusted  so  that  the  salaries  for 
men  and  women  will  be  the  same;  that  is  regulated  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  if  larger  salaries 
are  needed  to  get  men  teachers,  more  money  ought  to 
be  given.  The  necessities  of  the  deaf  require  more 
money  and  we  must  have  more  money.  The  necessity  of 
it  must  be  impressed  upon  the  legislators  who  are  dis- 
posed to  hold  the  purse  strings  tightly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  expenditures.   I  know  sometimes  that  it  is  a 
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matter  of  pride  on  the  part  of  an  institution  to  have 
gotten  along  with  a  low  per  capita.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  subject  for  pride  at  all.  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
a  low  per  capita  expenditure  is  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  rather  than  to  boast  of.  It  ought  to  be 
what  is  necessary  for  the  best  management  of  the 
school.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  have  a  good  high  per 
capita.  The  education  of  the  deaf  is  worth  it  and 
demands  it.  If  it  is  properly  presented  to  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  purse  strings  they  will  loosen  them 
and  make  appropriations.  I  have  sometimes  found 
that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  large  appropriation  than  a  small 
one.  If  I  asked  for  a  small  one  there  was  a  disposition 
to  haggle,  while  the  larger  request  carried  weight  in 
itself.  And  I  do  enjoin  upon  my  brothers  in  the  pro- 
fession not  to  be  afraid  to  ask  for  large  things  in  legis- 
lation and  to  demand  that  everything  shall  be  done 
which  the  best  education  of  the  deaf  child  asks  for  and 
calls  for. 

I  will  not  take  more  time.  The  President's  Address 
is  not  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  against  having  one,  so 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  forward  these  few 
things  this  morning  and  I  hope  I  have  presented  them 
clearly.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  adoption  of  any  resolu- 
tions. Consider  what  I  have  said  and  if  you  find  any 
truth  in  it  make  the  best  of  it. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

128  Woodlaml  Street, 
Hartford ,  Connecticut. 


HOW  BEST  TO  PREPARE  THE  DEAF  FOR  LIFE.* 

All  great  causes  find  their  impulses  in  certain  great 
principles.  Education  being  the  greatest  of  all  causes 
must  likewise  be  founded  upon  principle.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  since  the  beginning  of  civilization  these 
principles  have  stood  out  clear  and  have  had  their 
advocates  from  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  world. 
We  need  go  back  no  further  than  the  schools  of 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  although 
much  pleasure  would  be  found  in  antedating  in  our 
research  these  great  philosophers.  That  was  indeed 
a  great  period  in  which  these  men  lived.  But  very 
little  has  been  added  to  the  store  of  philosophy  which 
they  set  in  motion.  It  is  true  that  customs  and  con- 
ditions have  wonderfully  changed,  that  the  scope  of 
education  is  much  wider,  and  that  the  common  people 
are  the  very  ones  for  whom  public  education  is  pro- 
vided in  place  of  the  aristocracy  as  in  their  day,  but 
the  principles  they  advocated  live  on.  Their  expres- 
sion was  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, "  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  highest  ideals.  Strange  that  such 
commendable  doctrines  should  ever  have  passed  into  a 
dormant  state,  but  they  did,  and  with  occasional  and 
small  manifestations  of  life  they  remained  so  for  almost 
two  thousand  years.  They  finally  found,  however, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  first  half  of  the  17th 
century  great  and  worthy  champions.  These  were 
numerous,  but  the  leaders  were  such  men  as  Roger 
Ascham,  John  Amos  Comenius,  John  Locke,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  Immanuel  Kant,  and  Johann 
Heinrich  Pestalozzi. 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention   of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  July  7,  1911. 
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In  a  short  address  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
all  of  these  great  characters  and  what  they  represent  in 
the  world  of  education.  For  our  special  purposes  we 
turn  to  Rousseau,  who  set  forth  in  such  a  beautiful  way 
the  ideal  education  in  the  story  of  the  ideal  boy,  Emile. 
We  might  not  agree  in  all  respects  touching  the  many 
phases  and  doctrines  of  this  great  philosopher  but  we 
ard  all  agreed,  I  am  sure,  in  his  cardinal  principle. 
Let  us  hear  it  in  the  following  quotation  found  in  the 
outset  of  his  work  in.  Book  I : 

"  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  all  men  being  equal,  the  vocation 
common  to  all  is  the  state  of  manhood ;  and  whoever  is  well  trained  for 
that  cannot  fulfill  badly  any  vocation  which  depends  upon  it.  Whether 
my  pupil  be  destined  for  the  army,  the  church,  or  the  bar,  matters  little 
to  me.  Before  he  can  think  of  adopting  the  vocation  of  his  parents, 
nature  calls  upon  him  to  be  a  man.  How  to  live  is  the  business  I  wish 
to  teach  him.  On- leaving  my  hands  he  will  not,  I  admit,  be  a  magistrate, 
a  soldier,  or  a  priest;  first  of  all  he  will  be  a  man.  All  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  he  can  be,  at  need,  as  well  as  any  one  else  can.  Fortune  will  in 
vain  alter  his  position,  for  he  will  always  occupy  his  own. 

"Our  real  study  is  that  of  the  state  of  man.  He  among  us  who  best 
knows  how  to  bear  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  this  life  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  educated;  whence  it  follows  that  true  education  consists  less  in 
precept  than  in  practice.  Wc  begin  to  instruct  ourselves  when  we 
begin  to  live;  our  first  teacher  is  our  nurse.  For  this  reason  the  word 
•'education"  had  among  the  ancients  another  meaning  which  we  no 
longer  attach  to  it;  it  signified  nutriment. 

"  To  five  is  not  merely  to  breathe;  it  is  to  act.  It  is  to  make  use  of  our 
organs,  of  our  senses,  of  our  faculties,  of  all  the  powers  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  us  of  our  existence.  He  who  has  lived  most  is  not  he  who  has 
numbered  the  most  years,  but  he  who  has  been  most  truly  conscious  of 
what  life  is.  A  man  may  have  himself  buried  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  who  died  from  the  hour  of  his  birth.  He  would  have  gained 
something  by  going  to  his  grave  in  youth,  if  up  to  that  time  he  had  only 
lived." 

We  are  therefore  to  consider  the  education  of  children 
to  be  men  and  women,  and  not  to  be  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers, domestic  scientists,  and  dressmakers. 

I  believe  in  this  philosophy.  As  one  grows  older 
in  experience  he  sees  more  and  more  that  there  is  only 
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one  thing  much  to  be  desired  in  life  and  that  is  character. 
To  it  all  other  things  will  be  added.  The  Good  Book 
says  it:  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  all 
these  things  will  be  added  unto  you."  Christ  doubt- 
less had  in  mind  character.  I  wish  to  base  the  deaf 
child's  education  upon  it  when  I  am  to  give  him  the 
"best  training  for  life. "  A  character  that  will  not 
lie,  steal,  deceive,  or  defraud.  A  character  that  will 
toe  the  mark  in  meeting  every  financial  obligation  and 
fulfilling  punctually  every  promise.  A  character  that 
will  love  the  right  and  defend  it  under  all  circum- 
stances. A  character  that  is  morally  and  physically 
clean  and  that  will  not  tolerate  contamination.  A 
character  full  of  devotion  to  God  and  a  regard  for  his 
fellow  men.  A  character  with  approved  habits  in 
every  respect.  A  character  that  is  full  of  hope,  zeal, 
and  enthusiasm  for  his  work  when  chosen.  What  a 
great  character  this,  and  then  if  its  possessor  has  asound, 
rugged,  well  developed  physique,  is  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  health  and  with  the  habit  of  observing  them, 
what  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  the  best  living! 

But  it  is  suggested  that  the  ideal  is  too  high,  that 
heredity  and  home  environment  will  prohibit  its  reali- 
zation. No  ideal  is  too  high,  and  in  a  properly  organized 
school  for  the  deaf  heredity  and  home  environment 
may  be  overcome,  except  where  their  manifestations 
appear  in  physical  and  mental  weakness,  and  even  there 
they  may  be  much  changed  for  the  better.  I  know 
that  the  schools  are  already  doing  much  in  this  regard 
and  that  we  are  proud  of  the  many  bright  and  honorable 
pupils  who  go  from  them.  But  were  we  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  our  work  this  subject  would  not  be  sug- 
gested for  discussion.  The  question  then  is,  Wherein 
may  our  work  be  improved  and  how? 

I  believe  in  a  high  personnel  for  officers,  teachers, 
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and  employees.  In  fact  the  influence  of  these  people 
upon  the  pupils  of  a  deaf  school  cannot  be  overestimated 
and  the  standard  required  cannot  be  placed  too  high. 
It  is  surely  not  asking  too  much  of  candidates  when 
they  are  required  to  be  free  from  the  use  of  bad  lan- 
guage, exhibition  of  bad  temper,  and  from  the  use  of 
intoxicants  or  tobacco  in  any  form.  It  matters  not 
what  position  the  candidate  may  be  seeking;  the  same 
high  standard  should  be  raised  and  he  should  be  required 
to  come  up  to  it  before  his  application  is  considered. 

I  believe  also  that  he  should  have  well  defined  and 
well  understood  opinions  on  all  moral  and  religious 
questions.  Our  pupils  come  in  very  close  contact  with 
those  on  the  payroll  and  from  the  fact  of  their  positions  as 
officer,  teacher,  or  employee,  they  become  in  a  sense  a 
model  for  these  pupils.  These  people  make  up  the 
environment  in  which  our  pupils  live.  Whatever  habits, 
good  or  bad,  are  observed  in  their  conduct  from  day 
to  day  will  eventually  find  expression  in  the  conduct 
and  lives  of  the  pupils.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  our  schools  be  so  organized  as  to  sur- 
round our  pupils  with  the  richest  and  best  influences. 

The  way  to  overcome  a  bad  environment  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  good  one.  The  way  to  break  up  a  bad  habit 
is  to  substitute  a  good  habit.  The  way  for  the  children 
to  grow  up  to  be  good  men  and  women  is  to  live  in  a 
good  environment  and  to  be  taught  to  cultivate  the 
best  habits. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  habit  of  caring  for 
property.  In  our  residential  schools  too  much  is 
often  done  for  our  pupils  which  they  might  be  taught 
to  do  for  themselves,  and  they  are  given  too  freely  of 
the  best  things  of  the  state  without  even  the  price  of 
such  an  appreciation  as  will  insure  their  proper  use  and 
care.    They  therefore  look  lightly  upon  the  destruction 
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of  a  piece  of  property,  thinking  it  can  and  will  be  re- 
placed without  any  sacrifice  upon  their  part.  They 
therefore  become  careless  of  property,  not  understand- 
ing its  value,  and  careless  of  clothes  not  bought  by 
themselves.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  these  pupils 
to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, "  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  work  unnecessary  hardship,  but  in  the  spirit 
and  to  the  degree  that  when  they  have  left  school  the 
habit  of  caring  for  property,  by  knowing  its  value,  will 
be  thoroughly  fixed. 

For  all  of  these  things  we  must  look  to  the  superin- 
tendent. He  is  the  real  head  of  the  school.  He  selects 
all  of  the  people  who  serve  under  him  or  at  least  he 
should  do  so.  He  should  himself  endeavor  to  measure 
up  to  the  ideal  and  should  be  the  best  judge  when  others 
are  considered  for  appointment.  With  a  school  so 
organized  and  so  idealized  let  us  proceed  to  develop 
its  intellectual,  moral,  and  manual  sides. 

First,  let  us  look  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
our  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  will  "best  fit  them  for  life. " 
Let  us  pass  over  courses  of  study,  subjects  to  be  taught, 
promotions  from  year  to  year,  and  all  similar  details, 
and  consider  only  the  forces  to  direct  our  work.  It  is 
the  teacher  or  teachers  who  are  to  be  considered  now. 
Again  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  great  Rousseau : 

"A  teacher,  what  a  great  soul  he  ought  to  be!  Truly  to  form  a  man, 
one  must  be  either  himself  a  father,  or  esle  something  more  than  human/ ' 

Rousseau  does  not  say  what  a  great  intellect  he 
should  have,  how  skillful  he  should  be  in  the  handling 
of  children,  and  how  well  trained  he  must  be  for  his 
work.  He  says,  "What  a  great  soul  he  ought  to  be!" 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  soul  Rousseau  had  in  mind 
would  be  intellectual  and  would  be  prepared  for  his 
work.    The  inference  is  at  least  to  be  drawn  that  he 
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must  have  a  realization  of  the  great  responsibility  he 
has  assumed  when  he  enters  upon  the  profession  of 
teaching;  he  must  understand  that  to  his  hands  are 
committed  the  lives  of  his  pupils  not  only  for  the  time 
they  are  under  his  care  but  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  as  well.  This  soul  would  not  engage  in  a  work  if 
he  were  unprepared  or  partially  prepared  or  indifferent 
to  it.  He  would  assume  its  obligations  only  when  he 
had  gleaned  in  the  best  fields  of  training  that  our  coun- 
try affords  and,  once  entered  upon  the  work,  it  would 
become  a  life  study.  As  a  physician  who  feels  for  the 
patient  entrusted  to  his  care  spends  his  spare  moments 
in  reading  medical  journals  and  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigations  in  order  that  he  may  himself  be 
better  prepared  to  administer  to  the  sick,  so  would 
Rousseau's  teacher  devote  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  pedagogical  and  psychological  questions  as 
discussed  by  the  great  minds  of  the  world.  In  this 
way  he  could  bring  into  his  schoolroom  whatever  could 
be  helpfully  applied  to  it.  This  " great  soul,"  the 
teacher,  will  be  by  nature  endowed  to  reach,  control, 
and  direct  his  pupils. 

Again  you  tell  me  that  the  ideal  can  never  be  reached. 
This  may  be  so;  but  it  is  the  ideal  nevertheless  which 
superintendents  of  all  institutions  should  carry  in  mind 
in  the  selection  and  retention  of  their  teachers. 

Plutarch  in  his  essay  on  "Education"  says: 

"Next,  when  our  boys  are  old  enough  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
pedagogues,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  hand  them  over  to 
flighty  persons.  The  point  also  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak  about 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  schoolmasters  we  ought  to  select  for 
our  boys  should  be  of  blameless  life,  of  pure  character,  and  of  great 
experience.  For  a  good  training  is  the  source  and  root  of  gentlemanly 
behavior.  How  one  must  despise  therefore  some  fathers  who,  whether 
from  ignorance  or  inexperience,  before  putting  the  intended  teachers 
to  the  test,  commit  their  sons  to  the  charge  of  untried  and  untested  men. 
If  they  act  so  through  inexperience  it  is  not  so  ridiculous;  but  it  is  to  the 
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remotest  degree  absurd  when,  though  perfectly  aware  of  both  the  in- 
experience and  worthlcssness  of  some  schoolmasters,  they  yet  entrust 
their  sons  to  them;  some  overcome  by  flattery,  others  to  gratify  friends 
who  solicit  their  favors;  acting  just  as  if  anybody  ill  in  body,  passing 
over  the  experienced  physician,  should,  to  gratify  his  friend,  call  him  in, 
and  so  throw  away  his  life. " 

Hear  also  Roger  Ascham  on  the  character  of  the  school- 
master : 

"I  have  now  wished,  twice  or  thrice,  this  gentle  nature  to  be  in  a 
schoolmaster.  And  that  I  have  done  so  neither  by  chance  nor  without 
some  reason,  I  will  now  declare  at  large  why,  in  mine  opinion,  love  is 
fitter  than  fear,  gentleness  better  than  beating,  to  bring  up  a  child 
rightly  in  learning. 

"I  do  gladly  agree  with  all  good  schoolmasters  in  these  points;  to 
have  children  brought  to  good  perfectness  in  learning;  to  have  every 
vice  severely  corrected;  but  for  the  order  and  way  that  leadeth  rightly 
to  these  points  we  somewhat  differ.  For  commonly  many  schoolmasters, 
some  as  I  have  seen,  and  more  as  I  have  heard  tell,  be  of  so  crooked  a 
nature,  as,  when  they  meet  with  a  hard-witted  scholar,  they  rather 
break  him  than  bow  him,  rather  mar  him  than  mend  him.  For  when  the 
schoolmaster  is  angry  with  some  other  matter,  then  will  he  soonest  fall 
to  beat  his  scholars;  and  though  he  himself  should  be  punished  for  his 
folly,  yet  must  he  beat  some  scholar  for  his  pleasure;  though  there  be 
no  cause  for  him  to  do  so,  nor  yet  fault  in  the  scholar  to  deserve  so. 
These,  we  will  say,  be  fond  schoolmasters;  and  few  they  be  that  be 
found  to  be  such.  They  be  fond  indeed,  but  surely  over  many  such  be 
found  everywhere.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  even  the  wisest  of  your 
great  beaters  do  as  oft  punish  nature  as  they  do  correct  faults.  Yea, 
many  times  the  better  nature  is  over-punished." 

So  here  we  find  Plutarch  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago  insisting  that  our  teachers  be  not  flighty.  He  says 
that  training  and  experience  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. He  speaks  of  a  father  employing  an  inexperi- 
ienced  teacher  because  of  friendship  as  foolish  as  if  he 
would  pass  over  a  good  and  experienced  physician  and 
select  a  novice  because  of  friendship  and  says  he  would 
as  soon  think  of  throwing  away  his  life. 

Roger  Ascham  speaks  of  the  imperfection  of  teachers 
in  the  management  of  their  schools,  saying  many  have 
crooked  natures  and  try  to  bend  all  their  pupils  to  fit 
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them.  He  also  says  that  when  angered  about  other 
things  they  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  punishment 
of  their  pupils  when  the  pupils  do  not  need  it.  He 
points  out  how  they  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
work  for  the  good  of  the  children.  Both  of  these  great 
philosophers  speak  of  schoolmasters  because  in  their 
days  the  men  did  the  teaching.  The  same  principles, 
however,  apply  to  both  sexes. 

Socrates  started  his  great  school  on  the  theory  that 
"  perfect  knowledge  is  virtue.' '     His  aim  was  so  to 
equip  his  pupils  with  all  the  forces  in  life  as  to  perfect 
them  in  their  conduct  and  in  relation  to  things.    He 
believed  that  if  a  person  had  perfect  knowledge  he 
would  live  an  ideal  life.     His  thought  was  very  deep 
and  none  of  his  pupils  were  able  to  carry  on  his  work. 
Even  Plato  cast  the  principle  aside  as  impracticable. 
The  greatest  of  all  his  pupils,  Aristotle,  placed  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  education  of  children  upon 
the  teacher.    In  a  school  for  the  deaf  it  is  not  the  parents 
who  select  the  teacher  but  the  superintendent  and  his 
board  of  trustees.     Their  attention  is  called  to  these 
doctrines  from  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  world. 
No  one  needs  to  point  out  for  information  the  impor- 
tance of  trained,  experienced,  and  successful  teachers. 
This  is  common  knowledge.    What  we  need  most  is  a 
spur  to  drive  us  to  our  duty.     A  clear  vision  of  our  duty 
to  our  pupils  will  enable  us  to  cast  off  indifferent  and 
unsuccessful  teachers  and  to  seek  out  those  who  are 
intelligent,  capable,  enthusiastic,  and  efficient.     When 
we  have  these,  we  have  already  entered  upon  "the  best 
training  to  fit  our  pupils  for  life."     The  deaf  child's 
language  will  grow  and  he  will  become  master  of  it  much 
earlier  than  he  does  now.     His  taste  for  reading  will 
be  developed  at  a  much  younger  age  and  he  will  be  a 
student  of  literature,  from  which  he  will  get  great 
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pleasure  throughout  life.  His  knowledge  of  numbers 
and  mathematics  will  be  satisfactory.  He  will  know 
how  to  investigate  and  appreciate  the  fields  of  nature 
that  lie  all  around  him.  He  will  know  the  importance 
of  his  work  being  appreciated  in  order  that  his  wages 
may  be  the  higher.  He  will  know  the  suffering  he 
must  undergo  for  all  evil  conduct  and  he  will  refrain 
from  it.  Thus,  good  teachers  will  fill  their  pupils  so 
full  of  noble  ideas  and  equip  their  minds  so  well  with 
useful  information  and  how  to  obtain  more  that  after 
a  tenure  of  years  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  they  will  be 
truly  "best  fitted  for  life.,, 

This  is  a  great  responsibility  we  place  upon  superin- 
tendents and  boards  of  trustees,  but  no  greater  than  they 
ought  to  be  willing  and  anxious  to  bear.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility  they  place  upon  the  teachers,  but  no 
greater  than  the  teachers  ought  to  be  glad  to  meet. 
In  fact  they  must  do  so  from  their  very  nature  or  they 
cannot  do  it  at  all.  It  is  as  foolish  to  expect  good  work 
out  of  a  teacher  working  against  her  will  as  it  is  to  expect 
water  to  run  up  hill.  She  must  have  a  liking  for  it.  It 
must  be  in  her  very  heart  and  mind  and  there  must  be 
the  physical  strength  to  sustain  her.  She  must  love 
it  above  all  things.  When  her  task  is  done  for  the  day, 
she  must  by  nature  feel  the  time  has  been  too  short  and 
some  things  have  been  left  undone.  She  must  be  an 
investigator,  knowing  where  and  how  to  find  things 
to  apply  to  her  school  and  must  know  how  to  apply  them 
to  the  individual  pupils.  She  must  be  a  teacher  of  the 
pupils  and  not  of  the  subjects.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils  accomplish  that  great  har- 
monic whole  which  "best  prepares  them  for  life. *' 

Teachers  who  know  they  are  not  meeting  and  cannot 
meet  such  standards  should  find  employment  in  other 
fields.    Superintendents  who,  when  given  entire  free- 
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dom  to  select  their  own  teachers,  have  not  the  ability, 
inclination,  or  courage  to  seek  for  the  best  should  like- 
wise give  up  their  work. 

What  great  schools  we  could  have  with  the  whole 
corps  of  teachers  as  good  as  the  best  one  or  two !  How 
smoothly  and  harmoniously  would  the  children  develop 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  until  it  would  be  a 
delight  for  every  person  to  behold  them  in  their  work! 
Truly  Rousseau  was  correct:  "What  a  great  soul  the 
teacher  ought  to  be!"  Plutarch  is  correct  when  he 
demands  experience  and  training.  Socrates  is  correct 
when  he  says  teachers  must  have  true  knowledge  and 
be  able  to  impart  it. 

After  the  moral  and  intellectual  foundations  are 
thoroughly  and  carefully  provided  for,  we  can  now  con- 
sider the  manual  side. 

Here  again  the  same  high  standard  for  the  teacher 
is  raised.  We  shall  consider,  however,  not  the  teacher 
but  the  plan  and  method  of  development.  The  first 
question  naturally  arising — What  trades  shall  be 
taught? — I  do  not  consider  of  importance  for  this  paper. 
We  have  already  based  our  discussion  on  a  higher  plane 
of  efficiency  and  this  will  apply  equally  to  all  trades. 
The  second  question  to  be  settled  is  whether  our  pupils 
shall  have  fundamentally  manual  or  industrial  training. 
Years  ago  I  might  have  said  industrial  but  now  I  em- 
phatically say  manual.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
use  their  hands  intelligently  and  skillfully.  When  this 
is  accomplished  we  can  then  consider  the  industrial 
line  to  pursue. 

Herein  I  believe  our  schools  for  the  deaf  are  not 
working  up  to  their  greatest  opportunities.  Most  of 
the  work  is  industrial — the  learning  of  a  special  trade — 
hoping  the  pupils  may  go  out  into  the  world  and  earn 
a  livelihood  by  following  it.    Experience  proves  they 
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do  not  do  this.  It  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  learn  any  trade  that  follow  it  after  leaving  school. 
Our  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  have  left 
school  naturally  take  up  such  employments  as  are 
offered  to  them  in  their  own  communities.  It  is  more 
often  the  case  that  this  opportunity  is  not  the  trade 
learned  in  school.  There  is  therefore  the  greater  reason 
that  the  pupils  should  have  general  manual  training  in 
order  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  follow 
such  employments  as  may  conveniently  come  to  them. 
But  even  if  they  are  to  pursue  their  trade  learned  in 
school,  the  manual  training  preceding  the  industrial 
is  equally  important.  With  it  they  can  be  more  skill- 
ful in  their  special  work  and  become  better  mechanics, 
rendering  greater  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and 
earning  a  higher  wage. 

We  are  liable  in  this  age  to  speed  on  too  fast.  A  boy 
does  not  like  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  step  by 
step.  He  wants  to  skip  most  of  them.  He  is  not  happy 
in  making  a  good  box  but  would  rather  make  a  poor 
roller-top  desk.  Teachers  of  industries  and  superin- 
tendents of  institutions  often  countenance  this  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Nelson,  Superintendent  of  the  school  at 
Manchester,  England,  visited  the  United  States  to 
inspect  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  He  had  heard  much 
of  our  manual  and  industrial  training.  He  told  me  it 
was  a  disappointment  to  him  when  he  found  that  there 
was  practically  no  manual  training  in  this  country. 
Construction  work  is  rarely  done  from  drawing,  or,  if  so, 
it  is  a  very  incomplete  sketch  of  what  the  object  is  to  be.* 

*Dr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  of  Michigan,  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
reading  of  this  paper,  strongly  controverted  this  statement,  citing 
instances  to  show  that  in  some  American  schools  thorough  manual  train- 
ing is  given  and  that  construction  work  is  done  from  drawings  made  by 
the  pupils  themselves  as  well  as  by  their  teachers. — E.  A.  F. 
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Our  pupils  should  be  taught  to  understand  drawings, 
to  make  them  themselves,  and  to  work  from  them. 
This  will  take  time,  but  generally  the  tenure  of  our 
school  course  covers  many  years  and  we  really  have  the 
time.  It  may  be  a  question  of  proper  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  school  or  it  may  be  for  a 
lack  of  funds  to  secure  trained  and  skillful  teachers. 
But,  whatever  the  reason  is,  it  must  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  "best  preparation  for  life. ''  This  "best 
preparation' '  must  know  neither  men  nor  means  but 
must  presuppose  both.  In  fact  I  doubt  not  that,  when 
our  schools  are  once  founded  on  this  broad  basis  of 
efficiency  in  all  things,  money  will  come  freely  and 
abundantly.  Forty  years  ago  our  schools  spent  but 
one-third  of  the  money  they  now  spend.  Their  broad- 
ening work  has  gone  on  by  adding  department  after 
department,  increasing  the  expense.  Every  phase  of 
development  has  added  to  the  expense  account  and 
the  people  have  gladly  approved  and  met  the  demands. 
If  we  now  accept  the  manifold  phases  of  our  school 
work,  including  manual  training,  and  take  some  decisive 
stand  for  a  higher  efficiency,  making  all  work  for  the 
greater  and  more  lasting  good  of  our  pupils  and  all 
mankind  in  general,  we  can  as  assuredly  count  on  the 
financial  support  of  the  people.  So  then  let  efficiency 
be  our  shibboleth  and  let  it  apply  to  every  phase  of  our 
school  work  and  all  departments  of  our  schools,  whether 
they  are  educational  in  their  purposes  or  merely  acces- 
sory to  carry  them  on.  And  in  the  course  of  time,  yea, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  we  shall  be  sending  a 
greater  number  of  bright  and  efficient  boys  and  girls 
back  to  their  parents  when  they  have  completed  our 
course  of  the  "best  training  for  life." 

J.  W.  JONES, 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School, 

Columbia,  Ohio, 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  ORAL  METHODS  IN 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN.* 

In  the  training  of  deaf  children  all  grades  and  classes 
are  presented  for  instruction — the  born  deaf,  the  semi- 
deaf,  the  semi-mute,  the  richly  endowed,  the  average 
mind,  and  the  dull  and  backward  child.  I  know  of  no 
school  for  deaf  children  where  this  is  not  the  case,  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  worthy  of  the  name  in  which  selections 
of  the  brighter  and  more  capable  cases  are  made  for 
purposes  of  instruction  to  the  exclusion  of  others  less 
gifted.  I  am  aware  the  statement  is  frequently  made 
by  some,  who  should  be  better  informed,  that  under 
oral  methods  of  training  the  former  alone  are  benefited 
while  the  latter  are  shamefully  and  purposely  neglected 
or  sent  to  other  schools  for  instruction.  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  refute  such  views  and  to  set 
forth  as  clearly  as  may  be,  and  I  hope  in  a  conservative 
way,  the  possibilities  of  educating  all  classes  of  deaf 
children  by  oral  methods.  It  will  not  be  our  purpose 
to  criticize  other  methods  of  instruction.  We  freely 
concede  that  great  good  has  resulted  and  will  continue 
to  result  to  the  deaf  from  the  honest  and  sincere  appli- 
cation of  methods  that  are  not  oral,  and  heartily  rejoice 
in  their  success. 

We  live  in  an  age  which  is  sentimental  to  the  verge  of 
hysteria.  On  every  side,  in  every  line  of  work,  we  see 
people  obsessed  by  some  one  idea,  harmless  perhaps 
in  itself,  but  dangerous  in  practice  and  a  menace  to  the 
body  politic  when  it  becomes  a  fad — a  monomania. 

Some  one  wisely  observes  that  we  think  too  much 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  July  11, 1911. 
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about  our  bodily  ailments,  and  immediately  the  hysteri- 
cal extremist  proceeds  to  discard  physicians  and  allows 
human  beings  to  die  like  brutes  without  scientific 
treatment.  Some  one  else  discovers  that  fresh  air  is 
wholesome,  and  forthwith  appears  a  horde  of  followers 
ready  to  discard  the  decencies  and  amenities  of  life  in 
their  zeal  to  return  to  nature. 

In  no  field  of  human  endeavor  is  lack  of  sanity  more 
dangerous  than  in  education,  and  in  no  department  of 
education  is  there  greater  danger  from  sentimentalism 
than  in  the  education  of  what  are  termed  the  defective 
classes.  It  is  this  sentimentalism  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  that  fills  our  streets  with  blind  beggars ;  and 
sentimental  objections  to  the  segregation  of  the  feeble- 
minded have  allowed  their  numbers  to  increase  until 
their  offspring  fill  our  prisons  and  almshouses  and  their 
care  is  become  a  serious  tax  upon  the  self-supporting 
citizen. 

With  these  warnings  on  every  side,  it  behooves  us 
teachers  of  the  deaf  to  look  carefully  to  our  ways  and 
to  see,  if  possible,  to  what  extent  we  have  erred  through 
similar  weakness.  I  believe  a  dispassionate  study  of 
the  whole  field  of  deaf-mute  education  will  force  any 
honest,  sane  man  to  admit  that  most  of  our  mistakes 
and  differences  have  come  from  blindly  following  senti- 
mental ideas  and  sentimental  leaders;  for  where  there 
is  a  difference  there  must  be  a  mistake  on  one  side  or 
the  other;  both  parties  in  an  argument  may  be  honest 
but  it  is  rare  that  both  are  right. 

Most  of  us  here  know  how  much  harm  has  been  done 
by  the  sentimental  oral  teacher  who  preaches  the  doc- 
trine that  signs  are  wicked.  Those  of  us  who  know 
anything  about  signs  would  find  it  hard  to  believe 
such  hysteria  possible  if  we  had  not,  alas,  heard  with 
our  own  ears.    But  the  oralist's  sentimentality  is  surely 
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equalled  by  the  manualist's  who  assures  us  that,  far 
from  being  an  evil,  signs  are  the  natural,  God-given,  and 
peculiar  possession  of  the  deaf,  and  that  whoever  advises 
them  to  prefer  any  other  means  of  expression  is  actually 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  Even  a  superficial 
study  of  ethnology  and  physiological  psychology  shows 
us  that  God  has  given  signs  to  the  hearing  no  less  than 
to  the  deaf.  It  is  only  because  his  hearing  makes  him 
more  precocious  that  the  normal  child  is  able,  sooner 
than  his  deaf  brother,  to  discard  signs.  Between  the 
ages  of  one  and  two  years  the  hearing  child  is  more  pro- 
ficient than  the  deaf  child  in  the  use  of  signs,  owing  to 
his  more  advanced  mental  development.  Our  patience 
is  tried  on  the  one  hand  by  the  ardent  but  ignorant 
oralist  who  thinks  you  need  only  teach  a  child  to  articu- 
late to  make  him  ready  to  take  his  place  for  good  and 
all  among  his  hearing  brothers,  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  equally  ignorant  manualist  who  asserts  that  the 
deaf  can  never  be  happy  or  wise  without  signs  and  a 
plenty  of  them.  Sensible  people  know  that  neither 
articulation  nor  the  sign  language  is  a  panacea  for 
deafness. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  carefully  the  results  attained 
under  the  various  methods  and  combinations  of  methods 
in  our  American  schools  knows  that  failure  is  common 
to  all,  if  success  is  not.  The  two  indispensable  require- 
ments for  success  are  an  intelligent  teacher  and  a  pupil 
with  a  mind  capable  of  development.  Under  these 
conditions  success  is  assured  with  any  method  or  no 
method.  But  the  intelligent  teacher  can  accomplish 
vastly  more  if,  instead  of  laboriously  hewing  his  own 
path,  he  carefully  studies  the  methods  of  his  predecessors 
and  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  already 
blazed  the  way  and  won  success. 

In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  the  Oral  Method  of 
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teaching  the  deaf,  in  attempting  to  tell  this  audience  of 
teachers  why,  after  forty-four  years'  experience  with 
both,  I  believe  that  the  Oral  Method  affords  greater 
educational  possibilities  than  the  Manual  Method,  I 
find  it  necessary  first  of  all  carefully  to  define  what 
I  mean  by  the  Oral  Method,  a  term  which  has,  I  am 
afraid,  almost  as  indefinite  a  meaning  in  most  minds  as 
the  equally  enigmatical  expression  "  Combined 
System."  A  teacher  may  rigorously  and  vociferously 
exclude  signs  and  spelling  from  his  schoolroom,  and  give 
great  emphasis  to  the  acquisition  of  articulation  and 
lip-reading,  and  not  be  an  oral  teacher  in  the  true  sense. 
The  essence  of  the  Oral  Method  is  that  the  deaf  child 
shall  receive  his  language  impressions  through  speech, 
that  he  shall  get  his  first  conception  of  language  as  a 
vital  thing  from  the  expressive  face  of  the  teacher,  not 
by  translation  through  signs,  not  through  writing,  but 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  the  hearing  child  does. 

We  must  always  remember  that  language  existed 
long  before  it  was  written  and  if  we  are  to  follow  nature, 
the  one  infallible  guide  in  methods  of  teaching,  we 
must  teach  the  deaf  child  to  think  in  language  first, 
then  to  speak,  and  lastly  to  write.  Mother  nature  is, 
without  doubt,  our  best  language  teacher,  and  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  improve  upon  her  methods.  It  is  only 
by  studying  the  development  of  language  in  the  normal 
child  that  we  can  hope  to  find  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. The  normal  child  first  learns  to  understand 
language,  then  responds  to  it  in  signs  and  gestures,  and 
lastly  imitates  it.  The  mother  of  the  normal  child 
and  the  oral  teacher  of  the  deaf  child  should  follow  the 
same  order  of  teaching.  The  mother  first  teaches  her 
child  to  express  verb  ideas  in  signs,  as  "  shake  by-by" 
and  the  baby  waves  his  hand,  "pat-a-cake"  and  the 
baby  claps  his  hands,  "so  big"  and  up  go  the  little 
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arms  as  far  as  he  can  reach.  How  similar  is  the  "  run, ' ' 
"  jump, "  "  fall, "  "  stand  up, "  "  sit  down, "  etc.,  etc.,  of  the 
teacher  of  a  beginning  oral  class.  The  mother  and  the 
teacher  achieve  the  same  object — the  registry  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  of  a  language  impression.  That 
impression  induces  a  reflex  action  or  sign  from  the 
undeveloped  mind;  from  the  more  mature  mind  the 
response  comes  in  speech.  A  mind  incapable  of  the 
complex  processes  which  result  in  speech  is  obviously 
far  below  one  thus  developed. 

The  deaf  man  who  cannot  speak  is  not  of  course  in 
the  mental  condition  of  the  infant  who  cannot  yet 
speak.  Portions  of  his  brain  reach  an  advanced  stage 
of  development  through  the  use  of  ideographic  lan- 
guage, but  this  is,  at  best,  a  one-sided  development, 
the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  used  in  speech  remaining 
in  a  dormant  condition  and  becoming  finally  atrophied, 
as  was  shown  to  be  the  case  with  Laura  Bridgman  when 
a  post  mortem  examination  was  made  of  her  brain. 
While  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  up  to  this  time  there 
has  been  no  comparative  study  of  the  condition  of  the 
brain  of  the  born  deaf,  orally  and  manually  taught,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  quite  as  marked  a  difference 
between  them  as  between  the  orally  taught  and  the 
semi-mute.  The  semi-mute  has  a  practically  normal 
brain,  the  auditory  areas  having  been  developed 
naturally  up  to  the  time  of  his  deafness.  The  orally 
taught  deaf  pupil  has  a  brain  as  well  developed  as  the 
normal  child's  except  in  the  auditory  area,  while  the 
manually  taught  deaf  have  not  only  the  auditory  area 
undeveloped  but  also  the  portions  of  the  motor  area 
used  in  speech.  Careful  examination  will  show,  we 
believe,  the  natural  result  of  these  differences  in  their 
relative  educational  attainments. 

The  semi-mute  excels  his  born-deaf  brother  because 
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of  the  intellectual  development  he  has  gained  through 
the  acquisition  of  natural  speech,  and  yet  how  fre- 
quently, I  say  it  with  regret,  we  find  this  class  attempt- 
ing to  deprive  their  less  fortunate  brothers  of  the  instruc- 
tion by  which  they  themselves  have  profited  so  much. 
From  no  class  does  opposition  to  speech  methods  come 
with  such  poor  grace  as  from  the  semi-mutes,  whose 
proficiency,  even  in  signs,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
mental  advantage  which  speech  has  given  them. 

Baldwin  says  of  the  development  of  language  that 
"the  way  of  getting  to  speak  by  imitation  is  itself  per- 
haps the  profoundest  pedagogical  influence  in  the 
child's  mental  history."  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
development  that  can  only  be  gained  in  this  way  that 
the  intelligent  teacher  chooses  the  oral  method,  not  for 
the  sake  of  speech  per  se. 

The  success  of  oral  methods  should  not  be  measured 
by  proficiency  in  articulation  alone,  any  more  than  the 
intelligence  of  a  hearing  person  should  be  judged  by 
the  quality  of  his  voice.  If  the  speech  of  an  orally 
taught  deaf  person  were  absolutely  unintelligible,  if 
the  attempt  to  teach  him  to  speak  were  an  absolute 
failure,  which  it  rarely  is,  he  would  still  be  on  a  par 
with  one  manually  taught  in  his  ability  to  express  him- 
self, with  the  added  advantage  of  having  a  brain  better 
developed  by  the  mere  effort  of  learning  articulation. 

The  hearing  child  passes  quickly  through  the  stage 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  signs,  his  ears  storing 
his  mind  almost  unconsciously  with  speech  impressions 
wrhich  he  learns  with  equal  unconsciousness  to  imitate. 
Why  does  the  normal  child  pass  so  successfully  through 
this  stage  to  a  higher  one?  Simply  because  his  ears  are 
filled  with  English.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the 
normal  child  would  stop  using  signs  at  two  or  three 
years  of  age  if  all  the  world  about  him  continued  to 
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address  him  in  that  language?  We  have  conclusive 
proof  that  he  would  not  in  those  not  infrequent  cases 
of  hearing  children  in  deaf-mute  families,  who  remain 
practically  mute  until  they  are  associated  with  hearing 
and  speaking  people.  The  fact  is,  if  the  deaf  child's 
mind  could  be  fed  with  English  through  the  eye  as 
assiduously  as  the  hearing  child's,  signs  would  soon 
cease  to  be  his  natural  mode  of  expression.  The  expert 
oral  teacher  guides  his  pupils  so  skilfully  to  use  their 
eyes  as  normal  children  use  their  ears  that  they  gain 
the  power  of  lip-reading  and  speech  in  the  same  un- 
conscious way.  One  by  one  their  gestures  give  place 
to  words  and  they  soon  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  an  equally  natural  and  far  better  means  of  communi- 
cation. If  I  wanted  to  learn  to  think  and  speak  in 
French  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  everyone  knows 
I  should  associate  myself  with  French  people  who  used 
no  English.  Similarly,  if  the  deaf  child  is  to  use 
English,  he  must  be  surrounded  by  English  and  nothing 
but  English.  He  will  never  become  a  master  of  English 
while  he  continues  to  think  in  signs. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  oral 
method  is  lip-reading,  not  articulation.  The  funda- 
mental principle  is  that  all  language,  all  ideas,  should 
be  given  to  the  deaf  child  through  speech. 

But,  you  say,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  beginning  pupil 
language  and  ideas  without  signs — a  fact  which  is  quite 
as  true  of  a  hearing  child  as  of  a  deaf  child.  The  mother 
leads  her  child  to  obey  the  command  he  does  not  yet 
understand  by  gestures  and  teaches  him  language  by 
action  work  precisely  as  the  oral  teacher  of  the  deaf 
does,  though  the  mother's  work  is  of  course  unsyste- 
matic and  almost  unconscious. 

No  hearing  child  continues  the  use  of  signs  beyond 
the  stage  of  infancy,  save  those  unfortunates  whom 
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we  see  using  them  at  all  ages  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded.  The  teacher's  use  of  signs  should  stop 
when  the  mother's  does — at  the  point  where  the  growth 
of  the  child's  vocabulary  renders  it  possible  to  explain 
language  by  language.  From  that  point  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  child  proceeds  along  lines  similar  to 
those  laid  down  for  his  normal  brother,  but  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  can,  until  a  very  advanced 
stage,  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  expert  teacher 
in  the  acquisition  of  both  written  and  spoken  forms  of 
language.  The  eye  is  at  best  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
ear  in  the  acquisition  of  language  and  unless  his  time 
is  most  wisely  economized  the  deaf  child  reaches 
maturity  before  he  has  mastered  his  great  task  of 
acquiring  a  mother  tongue. 

I  have  said  lip-reading  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  true 
oral  method  because  it  affords  the  deaf  child  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  the  method  by  which  the 
normal  child  receives  language  and  insures  for  him 
therefore  the  most  nearly  normal  mental  growth.  It  is 
of  secondary  importance  whether  he  express  his  ideas 
in  speech,  in  writing,  or  in  spelling— all  three  are 
English — although  it  is  unquestionably  wiser  that  pupils 
should  employ  speech  among  themselves,  as  well  as  in 
the  class-room,  thus  improving  every  opportunity  for 
the  practice  of  lip-reading. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  class  of 
pupils  usually  thought  to  be  unfit  for  oral  methods  of 
teaching  are  the  very  ones  who  need  it  most.  Pupils 
suffering  from  vocal  malformation  and  paralysis  receive 
language  as  readily  by  this  method  as  those  who  excel 
in  articulation,  and  for  those  of  retarded  mental  develop- 
ment it  affords  the  only  means  of  making  language  vital. 
These  backward  pupils,  curiously  enough,  are  often 
more  proficient  in  articulation  than  in  anything  else — 
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affording  another  striking  example  of  the  fact  that  it's 
far  easier  to  talk  than  to  say  something. 

In  the  development  of  the  oral  scheme  of  instruction 
the  foundations  must  be  carefully  laid,  and  as  speech 
and  lip-reading  are  to  constitute  the  chief  means  of 
communication  between  teacher  and  pupil,  they  call  for 
careful,  skillful  development  during  the  first  years  of 
the  child's  training;  indeed  as  potent  factors  in  the 
child's  advancement  they  must  be  guarded  and  cul- 
tivated throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  school  life. 
The  work  must  not  be  haphazard  or  spasmodic,  but 
well  directed  and  scientific.  There  must  be  no  mis- 
giving, no  wavering  or  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  With  her,  if  she  would  succeed,  there  must 
be  no  surrender,  no  resort  to  writing,  nor  finger  spelling, 
nor  signing,  but  the  constant  exercise  of  that  firmness 
and  resolution  in  her  work  that  always  command 
success.  I  have  witnessed  the  complete  success  of  such 
efforts  with  all  classes  of  pupils  so  often  that  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  acquisition  of  intelligible  speech 
and  good,  practical,  not  to  say  expert  lip-reading,  are 
well  within  the  powers  of  our  average  pupils.  I  have 
conversed  with  pupils  fully  fifty  feet  away  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  and  upon  a  variety  of  topics.  I 
have  conducted  chapel  service  times  without  number, 
speaking  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils  at  a  time,  on  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
with  ample  proof  that  I  was  intelligently  understood 
by  the  majority  of  my  audience.  Indeed,  from  frequent 
experiences  of  this  character,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
with  proper  training  and  under  favorable  conditions 
the  future  will  witness  results  of  this  nature  little 
dreamed  of  at  this  time. 

In  articulation,  as  in  language  teaching,  the  wise  oral 
teacher  follows  mother  nature's  lead  and  learns  to 
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teach  the  deaf  by  studying  the  manner  in  which  the 
normal  child  acquires  speech.  Before  the  deaf  child 
uses  spoken  language  the  function  of  speech  should  be 
developed  by  following  as  nearly  as  possible  the  steps 
of  its  development  in  the  hearing  child.  During  the 
first  months  of  his  life  the  normal  infant  is  constantly 
drilling  himself  in  articulation  by  the  unending  repeti- 
tion of  elementary  sounds  and  short  syllables.  Next 
follows  what  the  psychologists  call  the  "jabbering" 
stage — the  stage  which  so  many  of  our  semi-deaf  pupils 
have  reached  but  been  unable  to  pass  before  entering 
school.  The  skillful  articulation  teacher  leads  his 
pupils  through  these  earlier  stages  of  development 
slowly  or  rapidly  according  to  their  mental  requirements. 
The  average  class  gains  in  three  or  four  months  a 
facility  in  articulation  which  enables  them  to  pro- 
nounce almost  any  word.  The  vocabulary  of  the  class 
is  to  be  measured  not  by  their  ability  to  articulate,  but 
solely  by  their  power  of  grasping  language.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  advantage  gained  by  presenting 
language  through  speech  and  lip-reading  that  oral 
classes  make  as  much  progress  in  language  during  their 
first  years  in  school  as  was  formerly  made  under  manual 
methods,  notwithstanding  the  time  spent  on  articula- 
tion drill. 

But  to  what  extent,  you  ask,  are  such  methods  suc- 
cessful with  average  deaf  children?  After  an  experi- 
ence of  a  good  many  years,  covering  all  phases  of  the 
work,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  few  deaf  children, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  percent.,  of  average  capacity, 
who  are  not  able,  under  careful,  skillful  training,  to 
acquire  sufficient  speech  and  lip-reading  for  all  class- 
room work  and  for  general  purposes  of  communication 
outside  the  class-room.  Indeed,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  after  a  careful  observation  of  results,  that  a 
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deaf  child  that  cannot  thus  be  instructed  cannot  be 
instructed  at  all.  There  may  be  a  few  cases  who,  by 
reason  of  physical  defect  in  their  vocal  and  visual 
organs,  will  be  found  incapable  of  acquiring  intelligible 
speech  and  unable  to  learn  to  read  the  lips,  but  the 
number  will  be  found  to  be  very  small. 

It  is  rare  that  cases  of  absolute  failure  arise  among  the 
born  deaf;  on  the  contrary  we  usually  find  among  them 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  highly  satisfactory 
development.  In  every  class,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grade,  in  the  school  with  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  be  connected  will  be  found  born-deaf  children 
and  children  made  deaf  at  so  early  an  age  (two  years 
and  under)  as  to  be  practically  born  deaf,  holding  their 
own  in  every  way  with  semi-mutes  and  pupils  made 
deaf  at  a  later  age.  Any  candid  observer  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  this  fact  on  a  visit  to  the 
school. 

Of  the  semi-mutes,  children  deaf  at  three  and  over, 
and  the  semi-deaf,  constituting  the  larger  portion  of 
the  pupils,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  say  that  any  of 
them  possessed  of  good  mentality  and  enjoying  good 
health  are  pronounced  failures  in  these  respects.  In 
other  words  I  feel  I  am  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
conservative  statement  when  I  say  that  of  the  adven- 
titious deaf  (pupils  deaf  from  two  to  four  years),  the 
semi-deaf,  and  the  semi-mutes,  constituting  fully  sixty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  school  attendance,  there  are  almost 
no  cases  of  absolute  failure  to  acquire  a  good,  intelligible 
command  of  speech  and  lip-reading;  while  of  the 
others,  the  born  deaf  and  those  made  deaf  at  two  and 
under,  fully  thirty-four  per  cent,  in  all,  instances  of 
complete  failure  are  very  rare,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  in  a  hundred,  as  already  stated. 

And  of  these  cases  of  comparative  failure  it  must  be 
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said  that  the  speech  and  lip-reading  which  they  have 
acquired,  unintelligible  and  useless  as  they  may  seem  to 
the  stranger  and  casual  visitor,  are  readily  understood 
by  members  of  their  families  and  by  their  intimate 
friends.  It  is  poor  speech  indeed  that  a  mother  will 
not  understand.  In  my  experience  I  have  met  in- 
stances of  home  training  wherein  the  speech  utterly 
unintelligible,  a  mere  jargon  of  words,  to  the  average 
or  even  expert  listener,  was  readily  and  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  mother  and  various  members  of  the 
family.  The  speech  of  young  hearing  children,  often 
a  mere  babble  of  sounds,  is  readily  interpreted  by  the 
various  members  of  the  household.  We  must  not  there- 
fore, as  teachers,  be  too  critical  or  too  exacting  in  the 
standards  of  speech  we  set  up  for  our  deaf  children.  It 
should  be  as  clear  and  as  intelligible  as  possible,  but  we 
should  never  look  for  elocutionary  or  oratorical  effects. 
Intelligible  English  is  fully  within  the  powers  of  the 
great  majority  of  deaf  children  and  intelligible  English 
should  always  be  insisted  on.  Should  there  be  failure, 
depend  upon  it,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  child 
or  the  method  but  with  the  application  of  the  method. 
There  has  been  bad,  inefficient,  unskilful  work  some- 
where. 

But  to  attain  these  possible  results  there  are  certain 
conditions,  always  at  command  in  our  American 
schools,  that  are  absolutely  essential.  I  refer  to  the 
employment  of  highly  trained  teachers,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  small  classes,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a 
very  careful  system  of  grading.  The  teachers  cannot 
be  too  well  selected  nor  too  highly  trained ;  the  classes 
cannot  be  too  small ;  the  grading  cannot  be  too  rigid. 
On  these  important  essentials  I  cannot  do  better  at  this 
time  than  to  quote  in  part  from  an  address  delivered 
before  the  American  Association  at  its  Eighth  Summer 
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Meeting,  two  years  ago,  in  Chicago:  "It  will  hardly 
be  disputed  that  trained  teaching  is  an  essential  con- 
dition to  the  best  results  in  teaching  a  deaf  child  to 
speak.  This  is  essentially  true  of  beginning  work, 
where,  if  at  any  point  in  the  course,  there  cannot  be 
too  much  skill  or  too  great  experience.  The  practice, 
too  commonly  observed  in  some  of  our  schools,  of  placing 
young,  untried,  and  sometimes  untrained  teachers  in 
charge  of  beginning  speech  work  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned.  This  is  the  place  of  danger,  of  trial,  and 
of  honor,  and  only  long-tried,  well  trained,  experienced 
teachers  should  be  placed  in  charge.  No  hit-or-miss 
work  will  do ;  no  go-as-you-please  methods  will  answer. 
Highly  trained  teachers  of  ripe  experience,  pursuing 
scientific  methods,  must  be  employed  if  the  best 
possible  results  are  to  be  attained. 

"Small  classes  are  also  an  essential  factor  in  deter- 
mining results  in  speech  and  lip-reading.  In  general 
our  classes  are  too  large.  The  teacher  of  speech,  how- 
ever experienced  and  well  trained,  should  never  be 
required  to  teach  more  than  six  or  eight  pupils.  The 
task  is  too  great  for  the  best  results.  The  best  speech 
and  the  best  lip-reading  are  always  to  be  found  in  small 
classes  taught  by  good  teachers.  Let  the  home  be  our 
guide  in  this  matter.  There  the  young  child,  blessed 
with  hearing  too,  has  two,  three,  or  more  teachers  con- 
stantly guiding  and  directing  him  in  the  acquisition  of 
speech,  no  mean  task  even  for  the  hearing  child,  and 
yet  we  take  six,  eight,  ten,  yes,  I  am  told  in  some 
schools,  even  twelve  deaf  children,  and  place  them 
under  one  teacher  and  expect  them  to  learn  to  speak 
and  read  the  lips  in  less  time  than  the  hearing  child 
usually  requires.  Could  there  be  any  greater  folly? 
Good  speech  and  good  lip-reading  are  quite  possible  of 
attainment  by  the  average  deaf  child,  but  he  should 
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certainly  have  every  possible  advantage,  every  possible 
aid  in  accomplishing  the  task. 

"With  the  small  class  comes  careful,  rigid  grading. 
This  I  regard  as  a  third  essential  in  the  attainment  of 
the  best  results  in  the  teaching  of  speech.  A  teacher, 
even  the  most  expert,  should  never  be  required  to  care 
for  more  than  one  grade  of  pupils  in  her  class.  The 
effort  is  too  perplexing  to  her,  and  the  results  too  dis- 
astrous to  her  pupils.  The  plan  of  conducting  un- 
graded classes,  too  often  pursued  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances perhaps,  is  most  vicious.  It  discourages 
the  teacher,  it  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
frequently  renders  even  fair  results  unattainable. 
Small  classes  and  good  grading  undoubtedly  call  for  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  teachers  and  there- 
fore entail  greater  expense,  but  experience  shows  that 
the  public  always  stands  ready  to  meet  every  reasonable 
demand  in  the  care  and  training  of  deaf  children.,, 

In  the  prosecution  of  formal  language  work  oral 
methods  do  not  vary  very  greatly  in  form  or  in  matter 
from  manual  methods  excepting  in  the  use  of  sign 
interpretations,  which  of  course  have  no  place  or  part 
in  the  exercises.  Reading  is  introduced  at  an  early 
period.  Books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  illustrated 
papers  are  in  constant  use  by  the  pupils.  Action  work, 
column  work,  letter  writing,  story  writing,  picture  writing, 
descriptive  writing,  and  formal  work  in  composition  con- 
stantly engage  the  time  and  attention  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  and  with  results  which  in  my  experience  as 
an  old  sign-language  teacher  are  greatly  superior.  They 
are  superior  in  that  the  language  used  is  clearer,  less 
strained,  and  more  idiomatic.  There  is  less  inclination 
to  weak  repetition  and  mere  verbosity,  verbal  rubbish, 
and  less  tendency  to  what  is  familiarly  called  deaf- 
mutism.     I  say  this  unreservedly  after  years  of  experi- 
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ence  with  sign-language  methods.  The  reasons  for 
such  results  are  not  far  to  find:  there  is  no  sign  inter- 
pretation, there  is  no  presentation  of  thought  through  the 
use  of  involved  sign-language  forms,  there  is  constant  use 
of  English  forms  and  English  forms  alone,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  pupils  acquire  a  command  of 
simple,  free  English  too  often  unususal  under  sign- 
language  methods. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  which  I  think 
worthy  of  emphasizing  is  the  early  and  permanent 
acquisition  of  the  habit  of  reading  on  the  part  of  pupils 
orally  taught.  This  is  an  important  feature  of  oral 
work  and  one  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
pupils  become  great  readers;  the  habit  becomes  a 
passion  with  them.  Books  and  magazines  become 
their  constant  companions,  with  the  result  that  they 
acquire  an  acquaintance  with  printed  forms  of  expres- 
sion and  with  higher  forms  of  language  and  literature 
that  is  as  praiseworthy  as  it  is  unusual.  The  habit 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  semi-mutes  and  to  the 
semi-deaf;  it  is  as  common  among  the  deaf-born  as 
with  any  other  class  of  pupils. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  the  possibilities  of  lan- 
guage teaching  under  oral  methods  applies  with  equal, 
if  not  greater  force,  in  number  teaching.  The  elementary 
stages,  taken  up  orally  as  a  sort  of  number  play,  never 
fail  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  developing  un- 
consciously his  powers  of  speech  and  lip-reading  and 
ever  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the  use  and  powers  of 
numbers.  From  the  first  and  easier  stages  to  more 
difficult  work  the  step  is  easily  taken,  and  the  pupil, 
whether  born-deaf,  semi-deaf,  or  semi-mute,  is  soon 
found  mastering  with  cheerful  interest  the  dry  study  of 
numbers,  a  subject  that  often  appals  deaf  children. 
It  presents  no  unusual,  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
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deaf  children  orally  taught ;  on  the  contrary  the  subject 
is  as  readily  and  as  easily  mastered,  is  found  just  as 
interesting  and  attractive  and  helpful,  as  is  the  same 
study  when  pursued  under  differing  methods.  The 
methods  pursued,  barring  the  use  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading  instead  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  for 
purposes  of  communication  and  instruction,  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  under  manual  methods. 

The  study  of  numbers  is  ever  the  same  whether 
pursued  orally  or  by  means  of  signs.  Mathematics 
recognize  no  special  media  of  thought  communication. 
One  method  of  communication  may  prove  more  expe- 
ditious, more  rational  than  another,  but  the  number 
thought  ever  remains  the  same.  Three  and  six  are 
nine,  whether  spoken  or  presented  graphically  in  writ- 
ing or  on  the  fingers;  the  former  method  of  presenta- 
tion will  however  always  possess  the  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  and  readily  understood  by  hearing  people. 
From  ordinary  number  work  the  pupil  passes  with 
equal  interest  and  zeal  to  higher  arithmetic  and  to 
the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry.  An  examination 
of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  oral  schools  will,  I 
am  quite  sure,  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  in 
point  of  mathematical  comprehensiveness  it  is  quite 
as  exacting  as  are  similar  courses  in  schools  pursuing 
silent  methods  of  instruction. 

Other  branches  of  study  are  taken  up  with  equal 
facility  in  oral  schools  and  successfully  pursued.  His- 
tory, geography,  grammar,  physics,  civics,  literature, 
etc.,  in  turn  readily  yield  to  oral  methods,  ever  pre- 
senting admirable  fields  for  the  practice  of  speech  and 
lip-reading,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge.  In  fact,  time  and  opportunity  being 
given,  there  is  no  subject  of  study  that  may  not  be 
successfully   presented   by   the   trained  oral   teacher, 
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whether  in  philosophy,  science,  art,  or  literature. 
To  doubt  this  is  to  doubt  the  well  attested  successful 
collegiate  careers  of  large  numbers  of  orally  taught 
deaf  men  and  women. 

But  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  moral  and  religious  training  in  schools 
orally  conducted.  I  mention  this  simply  to  refute  it;  a 
moment's  consideration  should  convince  any  thoughtful 
mind  of  the  absurdity  of  the  statement.  Speech  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  inculcation  of  morality  or  to  the  prac- 
tice of  religion.  In  all  oral  schools  that  I  have  knowl- 
edge of,  constant  attention  is  given  to  both  these  sub- 
jects, and  orally  taught  men  and  women  stand  just 
as  high  in  the  community  as  any  other  class  of  deaf 
people.  Their  honesty,  their  integrity,  their  truth- 
fulness,  their  industry,  their  sobriety,  their  domestic 
virtues,  and  their  piety  are  of  as  high  a  character  as 
are  those  of  any  other  class  of  people,  hearing  or  deaf. 
I  make  no  exception. 

In  oral  schools  chapel  services  and  Sunday-school 
work  are  regularly  conducted,  and  always  by  and 
through  speech  and  lip-reading.  At  our  own  school 
at  Mt.  Airy  those  in  charge  have  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing themselves  understood,  and  I  doubt  not  the  same 
may  be  said  of  similar  schools  throughout  the  country. 
On  such  occasions  and  for  such  purposes  speech  is  a 
powerful  agent  for  good  when  exercised  by  the  skil- 
ful teacher.     Of  this  I  have  had  abundant  proof. 

But,  after  all,  are  the  orally  taught  deaf  really  happy? 
They  may  acquire  speech  and  lip-reading,  they  may 
become  proficient  in  the  use  of  language  and  numbers, 
their  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  literature, 
composition,  science,  etc.,  may  be  very  considerable 
indeed,  but  do  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  knowledge 
gained   through  speech  and  lip-reading,   really  make 
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deaf  people  happy?  Are  you  prepared  to  believe 
that  boys  and  girls  who  hilariously  engage  in  all  sorts 
of  amusements,  dancing,  ball  playing,  tennis  playing, 
croquet  playing,  hockey  playing,  who  shout  with 
laughter  and  joy  as  games  are  won  or  lost,  whose  merry 
faces  and  twinkling  eyes  tell  of  the  gladsome  hearts 
within,  do  you  believe  that  such  boys  and  girls  are 
happy?  If  you  do,  you  will  of  necessity,  but,  I  trust, 
not  against  your  wills,  be  forced  to  believe,  as  you  pass 
through  the  halls  of  oral  schools  and  look  out  upon 
their  grounds,  filled  with  rollicking,  romping  boys  and 
girls,  that  deaf  children  orally  taught  in-  oral  schools 
lead  happy  and  joyous  lives. 

A.  L.  E.  CROUTER, 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

ML  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


PREPARATION   FOR  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE.* 

I.  In  Latin. 

First,  there  is  no  better  text-book  for  beginners 
than  Collar  and  Daniell's  " First  Year  Latin."  This 
book  is  incomparably  the  best  one  for  Gallaudet  can- 
didates to  use  because  our  admission  examinations 
are  based  upon  it  as  regards  vocabulary  and  as  afford- 
ing the  amount  of  preparation  necessary  for  admission 
to  our  Introductory  Class. 

Second,  pupils  should  be  required  to  memorize  per- 
fectly the  paradigms,  model  sentences,  vocabularies, 

•Papers   read   at   the   Ninetesnth    Meeting   of   the   Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  Dehivan,  Wisconsin,  July  10,1911. 
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and  rules.  The  deaf,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  able  to 
memorize  forms  easily,  probably  because  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  learning  in  that  way.  But  they  should 
be  taught  to  use  their  reasoning  powers  to  help  their 
memories.  For  instance,  it  will  be  much  easier  for 
them  to  memorize  the  paradigms  of  the  various  declen- 
sions if  they  understand  the  general  rules  which  apply 
to  all  declensions;  and  it  will  be  much  easier  for  them 
to  memorize  the  paradigms  of  the  verbs  if  they  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  the  Latin  verb  system 
is  built. 

Third,  the  teacher  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  tendency  of  stupid  or  lazy  pupils  to  borrow  and 
transcribe  the  written  exercises  of  those  who  are 
brighter  or  more  diligent.  In  schools  where  the  same 
text-book  is  used  year  after  year  there  is  danger  that 
the  exercises  corrected  by  the  teacher  may  be  handed 
down  from  class  to  class.  The  first  time  the  teacher 
detects  copied  exercises,  a  warning  talk  should  be 
given  to  the  class,  warning  lender  as  well  as  borrower. 
The  teacher  should  explain  the  dishonesty  and  also 
the  folly  of  copying  another's  work.  It  is  dishonest 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  credit  for  work  that  is 
not  one's  own;  it  is  foolish  because  it  wastes  the  pupil's 
time  in  doing  something  from  which  he  derives  little 
or  no  benefit.  The  exercises  are  intended  to  test 
the  pupil's  memory  of  forms,  his  understanding  of 
rules,  and  his  power  of  grasping  ideas.  There  is  little 
profit  in  committing  exercises  to  memory  merely  for 
one  day's  recitation,  even  when  the  original  is  perfect; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  original  contains  errors; 
these  also  the  lazy  or  stupid  pupil  copies  and  commits 
to  memory.  If  pupils  continue  this  dishonest  and 
foolish  practice  after  being  warned,  they  should  be 
severely  disciplined. 
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Fourth,  the  teacher  should  question  the  pupils 
closely  about  the  syntax  of  the  sentences  in  the  exer- 
cises. This  will  enable  the  teacher  to  judge  whether 
the  exercises  have  been  honestly  written,  and  it  will 
also  give  the  practice  needed  for  answering  questions 
about  syntax  in  examinations. 

Fifth,  the  teacher  should  give  the  class  original 
exercises  in  addition  to  those  in  the  book.  These 
may  be  given  as  class  work,  either  manual  or  written. 
As  they  are  done  under  the  teacher's  eye  where  the 
pupil  has  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  dishonest  help, 
they  serve  as  a  better  test  of  the  pupil's  progress  than 
exercises  written  out  of  class. 

Sixth,  especial  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  upon  cer- 
tain rules.  The  writer  has  found  his  pupils  usually 
well  grounded  in  the  simple  English  constructions  of 
subject,  direct  object,  and  indirect  object.  The  trans- 
lation of  sentences  illustrating  these  principles  is  easy 
for  the  pupil  because  in  them  the  construction  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  Latin  is  similar;  but  when  the  pupil  reaches 
the  rule  about  the  dative  of  possessor  emphasis  should 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  a  metaphrase  is  not  a  trans- 
lation, and  that  different  languages  have  idioms 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  Latin  possessive 
adjective,  on  purpose  and  result  clauses,  on  indirect 
questions  and  indirect  statements,  on  participles,  and 
on  conditional  sentences.  The  attempt  to  grasp  the 
purpose  and  result  ideas  and  the  ideas  expressed  by 
the  various  types  of  conditional  sentences  affords  valu- 
able training  in  the  use  of  English  and  in  logical  think- 
ing. The  writer  has  found  that  a  large  percentage  of 
his  pupils  have  come  to  the  study  of  First  Year  Latin 
without  the  ability  to  express  these  ideas  in  English. 
Many  a  pupil  will  write:  "If  I  can  hear,  I  am  not  in 
this  school. " 
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Seventh  and  last,  teachers  should  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  " Teachers'  Manual"  which  is  pub- 
lished to  accompany  "First  Year  Latin."  It  is  sup- 
plied by  Ginn  &  Co.  free  of  charge,  and  contains  many 
valuable  and  detailed  suggestions  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

ALLAN  BRADSHAW  FAY, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


II. — In  English. 

The  deficiencies  in  English  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  usually  include  an  insufficient 
vocabulary,  an  inadequate  command  even  of  such, 
vocabulary  as  they  possess,  and  a  lack  of  comprehension 
of  idiomatic  and  elided  colloquial  forms.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
plainest  statements  and  the  simplest  questions. 

In  addition,  candidates  are  often  backward  in  the 
development  of  thought  power:  they  do  not  seem  able 
to  concentrate  their  minds  upon  a  question  and  think 
out  its  meaning,  but,  running  it  over,  they  catch  at 
some  familiar  word  and  answer  wildly.  They  are 
good  at  memorizing,  but  weak  in  comprehending  the 
metaphors  that  vary  the  meaning  of  the  commonest 
words. 

Any  one  of  these  deficiencies  is  a  serious  handicap, 
and,  having  all,  a  candidate  is  pretty  sure  to  fail  in 
college  work,  no  matter  what  his  natural  abilities 
may  be. 

The  only  remedy  that  we  can  suggest  is  longer  and 
more  thorough  preparation.  The  time  given  the  deaf 
student  to  prepare  himself  for  college,  when  compared 
with  that  allotted  the  hearing  youth,  is  lamentably 
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short  and  inadequate.  Taking  into  account  his  handi- 
cap, it  ought  to  be  longer  than  that  of  the  hearing  boy 
and  more  painstaking.  Stretch  it  out  in  all  cases  to 
the  limit  of  a  few  of  our  schools,  twelve  and  thirteen 
years,  and  even  then  do  not  send  a  boy  or  girl  to  col- 
lege who  is  over-young  or  immature.  The  attainment 
of  this  limit  is  not  likely  to  be  immediate ;  therefore  it 
may  be  wise  to  make  more  time  for  language  work 
by  cutting  down  the  study  of  the  technics  of  grammar. 

We  do  not  think  it  wise  in  any  case  to  overburden 
the  young  mind  with  the  intricacies  of  grammar. 
Fix  clearly  in  the  pupil's  mind  as  early  as  you  please 
the  three  fundamental  relations  of  syntax — the  Predi- 
cate, the  Adjective,  and  the  Adverbial — but  do  not 
waste  time  insisting  that  the  pupil  shall  be  able  to 
classify  properly  every  part  of  speech  that  he  meets, 
and  give  correctly  its  various  inflectional  forms. 
Let  him  rather  learn  the  latter  by  observation  in  his 
reading.  Teach  him  that  there  are  really  only  four 
parts  to  a  simple  sentence:  the  Subject,  its  Adjective 
Modifiers,  the  Verb,  and  its  Adverbial  Modifiers.  If 
you  choose  to  separate  the  Direct  Object  from  the 
other  modifiers  of  the  verb  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  as  you 
may  very  well  prefer,  do  not  let  the  pupil  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  object  is  really  an  adverbial  modi- 
fier limiting  the  action  of  the  verb.  Then  show  that 
complex  and  compound  sentences  are  only  redupli- 
cations of  the  simple  sentence. 

We  would  go  even  farther  in  this  simplification  and 
implant  in  the  youthful  mind  as  early  as  may  be  the 
logical  conception  of  a  sentence  as  consisting  of  but 
two  parts,  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate,  whose  iden- 
tity is  affirmed  or  denied  by  the  Copula. 

Thus  simplified,  grammar  is  shorn  of  its  usual  terrors, 
the  young  mind  is  not  confused,  and  time  is  gained 
for  more  thorough  training  in  language  in  motion. 
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As  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  to  increase  an 
insufficient  vocabulary,  and  to  strengthen  the  grasp 
of  language  idioms,  we  shall  all  agree  that  nothing  can 
be  so  effective  as  reading — very  much  reading;  read- 
ing at  all  ages,  and  at  all  stages  of  school  life,  accom- 
panied by  daily  practice  in  composition. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  divorce  Composition  from 
Reading  as  though  they  were  unrelated  studies.  This 
tendency  has,  perhaps,  been  encouraged  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  College  in  sending  out  separate  papers  in 
these  subjects.  In  doing  so  the  College  sought  to 
conform  its  papers  to  what  it  understood  to  be  the 
practice  in  the  schools,  and  so  give  the  candidate  full 
credit  for  what  proficiency  he  may  have  attained. 
Nevertheless  the  practice  is  not  approved ;  the  sending 
out  of  separate  papers  will  be  discontinued. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  teacher  who 
divorces  composition  from  reading.  He  is  disgusted 
with  the  sterility  and  insincerity  with  which  the  pupil 
tries  to  write  something  about  what  he  has  read  and 
imperfectly  comprehends,  and  he  seeks  a  subject  with 
which  the  pupil  is  familiar,  and  upon  which  he  can 
write  simply  and  naturally.  This  subject  is  usually 
a  sport,  or  some  form  of  physical  pleasure  which  the 
pupil  has  experienced.  Now,  no  one  will  claim  that 
athletic  sports,  or  pleasant  drinks,  have  any  especial 
thought-awakening  power.  No  matter  how  much  the 
youth  may  enjoy  them,  his  pleasure  is  mostly  animal, 
and  when  he  has  said  that  he  likes  them,  he  has  said 
about  all  that  he  thinks.  It  is  true  that  with  effort  he 
may  be  taught  to  ruminate  on  these  pleasures  and 
squeeze  out  a  thought  or  two  more,  but  is  the  game  worth 
the  candle?  Why  not  use  the  effort  thus  expended  to 
teach  him  to  think  intelligently  and  honestly  of  what 
has  a  far  higher  literary  value  and  thought-awakening 
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power,  that  is,  his  reading?  We  would  have  com- 
position and  reading  go  hand  in  hand  from  the  earliest 
years.  From  the  first  school  grade  to  the  senior  col- 
lege class  we  should  strive  to  make  books  an  experience 
as  intimate,  as  interesting,  and  as  natural  as  any  that 
can  be  met  on  the  play-ground.  Only  by  thus  holding 
the  youthful  mind  steadily  to  books  can  it  be  made  to 
absorb  correct  forms,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  think- 
ing and  expressing  itself  in  idiomatic  language. 

But  how  can  we  do  this?  We  labor  assiduously  to 
make  literature  interesting  to  the  pupil,  and  with 
indifferent  success.  We  tell  him  much  about  the  author, 
his  early  life,  his  hardships,  and  the  pupil  may  be  much 
interested,  but  he  is  left  wholly  untouched  by  the 
book  itself.  Now  our  object  is  to  draw  him  to  the 
book  by  the  magnetism  of  the  book  itself;  we  can  not 
push  him.  Our  task  then  is  to  study  the  child  himself 
and  to  strive  to  find  how  we  can  excite  his  interest  in 
what  we  would  have  him  read.  Each  child  is  more  or 
less  of  a  problem  in  himself,  different  in  many  respects 
from  all  others,  and,  to  secure  a  hold  on  each  individual, 
we  must  search  out  those  experiences  which  have 
keenly  interested  each  one,  and  seek  to  connect  some 
one  of  these  experiences  with  the  book  to  be  read. 
The  youth  should  be  led  to  find  something  of  himself 
in  what  he  reads.  Perhaps  the  hero's  name  is  like 
his;  if  so,  point  it  out;  it  may  touch  a  nerve.  If  any 
of  the  characters  in  the  book  have  any  experiences,  or 
suffer  any  misfortunes,  even  remotely  similar  to  those 
of  the  pupil,  call  his  attention  to  it ;  it  may  draw  him 
powerfully. 

In  this  connection  we  remember  the  awakening  of 
one  young  man  to  the  beauties  of  poetry.  He  said: 
"When  I  was  about  eighteen,  all  verse  above  'Mother 
00086*  was  so  much  dead-wood.     Then,  one  day,  I 
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happened  to  take  up  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Browning's  '  Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship.'  Reading  a  few  lines,  I  came 
to. the  words, 

'I  am  humbled  who  was  humble,  Friend,  I  bow  my  spirit  o'er  you,' 

and,  farther  on, 

'She  was  sprung  of  English  nobles,  I  was  born  of  English  peasants: 
What  was  I  that  I  should  love  her,  save  for  competence  to  pain?' 

"They  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  my  breast,  for 
here  was  the  note  of  a  fellowship  in  misfortune.  My 
loss  of  hearing  had  put  me  in  the  class  of  that  caste- 
ridden  peasant  poet  and  my  whole  nature  responded 
to  the  touch.  Instantly  that  dead-wood  verse  was 
aflame,  and  I  read  on  in  shining  words  the  turgid 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  had  often  surged  through 
my  own  breast.  From  this  I  passed  to  Tennyson's 
'Locksley  Hall/  where  the  appeal  to  my  feelings  was 
similar;  then  on  to  others  embodying  shadows  of  my 
sorrows,  ambitions,  and  ideals." 

We  know  of  at  least  one  other  cultured  man  who  has 
on  many  occasions  expressed  a  great  admiration  for 
Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  going  so  far  as  to  rank  it  among 
the  greatest  in  the  language.  We  do  not  know  that 
he  has  analyzed  the  feelings  on  which  he  bases  this 
judgment,  but,  if  he  has  done  so  candidly,  we  venture 
to  think  that  they  are  similar  to  those  of  the  young 
man  that  we  have  cited. 

These  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  people 
develop  an  interest  in  books  when  left  to  themselves 
but  enforce  the  principle  which  those  who  have  read 
diligently  in  the  lives  of  men  of  letters  recognize  as  uni- 
versal :  Whenever  a  man  discovers  the  charm  of  liter- 
ature, he  discovers  therein  nothing  but  himself.  In 
this  light  the  Yankee  who  said  that  Plato  had  got  hold 
of  some  of  his  ideas  was  not  so  very  far  wrong.    The 
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object  of  our  teaching,  then,  should  be  to  cultivate  in 
the  pupil  the  faculty  of  recognizing  himself  in  the  books 
that  he  reads.  When  we  have  led  his  mind  to  do  this 
without  direction,  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  teaching 
literature;  and  not  only  this,  but  we  shall  have  im- 
planted in  the  youth  a  well-spring  of  pleasure  and 
profit  that  will  deepen  and  strengthen  his  powers  of 
thought  and  well-fit  him  for  the  work  of  the  College 
and  for  the  broader  work  of  the  world. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  allow  me  to  suggest  only  in 
a  general  way  specific  methods  of  treating  a  book  with 
a  class  of  readers.  With  some  it  is  well,  before  taking  up 
the  book,  to  require  them  to  produce  something  in  the 
same  style  as  the  prospective  reading,  of  course  under 
the  promptings  of  the  teacher.  If  it  is  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  let  them  try  their  hands  at  an  allegory;  if 
it  is  "The  Deserted  Village/ '  let  them  recall  as  many 
as  they  can  of  the  incidents  and  pleasures  of  their  own 
childhood  home,  and  their  impressions  of  the  various 
people  that  they  knew.  Never  mind  how  crude  these 
attempts  may  be;  if  they  awaken  any  interest  in  their 
authors,  they  will  have  served  their  end.  Then  let 
the  children  compare  their  efforts;  and,  finally,  lead 
them  to  understand  that  Bunyan  and  Goldsmith  have 
done  what  they  have  been  trying  to  do.  They  will 
doubtless  be  interested  to  note  how  these  writers  have 
met  the  difficulties  that  they  have  bungled  over,  and 
interested  to  find  in  the  characters  depicted  by  these 
authors  resemblances  to  the  people  that  they  have 
known  and  tried  to  describe. 

It  will  be  well,  too,  for  them  to  try  to  put  some  of 
their  work  into  the  rhymed  couplets  of  Goldsmith. 
At  first  blush  this  may  seem  absurd,  but  we  think  there 
is  no  other  way  so  effective  in  initiating  a  student  into 
the  beauties  of  verse.     If  he,  by  reason  of  congenital 
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deafness,  cannot  comprehend  the  rhythm  and  harmony 
of  the  verse,  he  can  at  least  appreciate  the  felicity  of 
expression,  the  picturesqueness  of  phrase,  and  the  illu- 
minating effect  of  apt  simile  and  metaphor.  If  he  is 
to  master  these  he  must  try  to  imitate  them.  Imitation 
is  the  key  to  success.  The  pupil  must  serve  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  imitation  before  the  metaphorical 
twists  of  words  will  come  to  him  as  though  by  intuition ; 
therefore  have  him  imitate  all  forms  of  composition. 

Of  course  the  teacher  will  find  it  hard  to  apply  the 
method  here  hinted  at  to  some  of  the  readings  specified 
for  admission  to  the  College;  but,  if  this  method  has 
been  faithfully  followed  in  selected  readings  through 
the  earlier  grades,  the  difficulties  of  the  more  abstruse 
readings  will  not  be  insuperable,  for  by  its  practice  the 
pupil's  grasp  will  have  been  broadened  and  his  per- 
ception  sharpened  to  the  point  where  he  can  find  himself 
even  in  Burke's  "  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America." 

Again,  the  teacher  may  complain  of  lack  of  time  for 
such  treatment  of  each  work;  but  we  must  remember 
that  our  object  is  not  to  get  through  a  given  number  of 
books  in  a  given  time,  but  rather  to  give  our  youth  a 
love  for  reading  and  a  command  of  language,  and  the 
power  to  think.  If  they  have  acquired  these  in  good 
measure,  they  can  fearlessly  apply  for  admission  to 
the  College.    We  will  not  turn  them  away. 

JOHN  BURTON  HOTCHKISS, 
Professor  of  English  in  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

III. — In  Algebra. 

This  study,  being  but  a  wider  development  and 
generalization  of  Arithmetic,  requires  for  its  successful 
prosecution  an  intelligent  command  of  arithmetical 
principles  and  operations.    Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
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to  say  that  a  pupil  well  grounded  in  Arithmetic  is 
thereby  largely  fitted  for  progress  in  each  succeeding 
branch  of  mathemetics. 

Looking  to  Algebra,  the  pupil  should  cultivate  espe- 
cially analysis ;  factoring ;  cancellation ;  fractions, 
common  and  decimal ;  longitude  and  time ;  percentage ; 
simple  interest;  ratio;  simple  proportion;  involution; 
and  evolution  of  the  square  root.  This  indeed  leaves 
out  many  of  the  commercial  and  other  features  of 
Arithmetic;  whatever  of  these  the  pupil  can  add  will 
be  so  much  to  the  good.  In  this  whole  study  it  is 
greatly  more  important  that  the  pupil  gain  an  intel- 
ligent insight  into  underlying  principles  than  that  he 
cipher  out  any  number  of  examples  following  set  rules. 

The  text-book  recommended  is  "Wentworth's  New 
School  Algebra."  While  not  a  work  of  the  most 
advanced  type,  it  is  sufficient  to  prepare  well  for  the 
college  course.  It  has  many  merits.  Simplicity  at 
the  start  is  one.  In  the  first  two  chapters  only  positive 
quantities  are  used.  In  the  second  chapter,  the 
equation  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  solution 
depends  are  clearly  stated  and  illustrated,  followed  at 
once  by  a  great  number  of  examples,  both  abstract 
and  in  the  applied  form  of  problems.  These  last, 
while  to  the  deaf  pupil,  because  of  his  comparative 
inability  to  construe  language,  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult, are  at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting part  of  Algebra,  since  they  call  for  mental 
exercises  far  beyond  those  required  in  that  great  part 
of  Algebraic  work  which  is  largely  mechanical.  This 
text-book  meets  the  need  admirably,  giving  a  very 
great  number  of  well  graduated  problems  at  each  stage 
of  advance. 

Its  chapter  upon  the  special  rules  of  multiplication 
and  division,  and  that  upon  factoring,  are  also  excellent. 
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Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  factoring,  for  it 
is  the  key  to  very  many  difficulties  in  later  work. 

A  mastery  of  literal  equations,  simple  and  quad- 
ratic, is  desirable,  both  because  of  the  training  it  gives 
and  because  it  is  often  necessary  to  handle  these  in  the 
higher  mathematics. 

In  simultaneous  equations,  not  much  time  need  be 
given  to  those  involving  more  than  two  unknowns; 
if  time  permits,  these  can  be  brought  in  at  a  later  stage. 
Similarly,  no  great  time  need  be  given  to  evolution 
beyond  the  square  root.  At  first  let  the  effort  be 
rather  to  confirm  in  the  pupil  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  elimination  and  of  evolution. 

The  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  and  quadratics 
are  well  treated  in  this  book,  with  abundant  examples. 
If  pressed  for  time,  the  instructor  may  well  take  (say) 
the  first  twenty  examples  in  each  group,  deferring  the 
others. 

The  examination  paper  for  admission  will  cover  the 
first  nineteen  chapters,  that  is  to  Simultaneous  Quad- 
ratics. It  will  be  fair  and  practical,  without  far-fetched 
features  or  "  catches. " 

AMOS  G.  DRAPER, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  RELATION  OF  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE  TO 

THE  CONGENITALLY  DEAF.* 

In  looking  up  the  statistics  of  nearly  one  thousand 
students  who  have  entered  Gallaudet  College,  I  have 
found  so  many  who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  two 
years  or  less  that  I  decided  to  give  them  special  con- 
sideration under  the  name  of  quasi-congenitally  deaf. 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  July  10, 1011. 
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Since  the  College  was  founded,  916  students  have 
been  admitted.  171  of  this  number  have  been  recorded 
as  congenitally  deaf,  or  18J  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  admitted.  The  records  show  that  143  more 
young  men  and  women  lost  their  hearing  at  the  age  of 
two  years  or  less.  I  have  called  these  quasi-congenitals. 
The  sum  total  of  congenitally  deaf  and  quasi-congeni- 
tally  deaf  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  College  is 
314.  This  makes  a  total  of  34£  per  cent,  of  all  students 
admitted  who  have  lost  their  hearing  at  the  age  of  two 
years  or  less. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  the  ages  at 
which  68  students  became  deaf.  From  other  statistics 
it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 
these  men  and  women  were  congenitally  or  quasi- 
congenitally  deaf,  making  a  total  of  327  out  of  916 
who  may  not  be  regarded  as  semi-mutes. 

Recently  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
entrance  requirements  for  Gallaudet  College  have  been 
and  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  congenitally 
deaf  student  to  enter;  or  that,  should  he  be  admitted, 
he  is  unable  to  complete  the  prescribed  course.  A 
few  statistics  will  prove  the  falsity  of  this  statement. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  College,  between  the  years 
1869  and  1881,  ten  classes  graduated.  One  hundred 
and  fourteen  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  classes. 
Twenty-two  of  these  young  men  were  born  deaf;  six- 
teen became  deaf  at  the  age  of  two  years  or  less,  making 
a  total  of  thirty-eight  congenitally  and  quasi-con- 
genitally  deaf  out  of  a  total  of  114  admitted,  or  33  J 
per  cent. 

Of  these  114  students  admitted,  44  graduated;  5  of 
these  44  were  born  deaf;  one  is  recorded  as  semi-deaf. 
Of  the  44  graduates  13 J  per  cent,  were  congenitally 
or  quasi-congenitally  deaf. 
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It  is  rather  interesting  to  compare  these  statistics 
of  the  first  eleven  graduating  classes  with  the  records 
of  the  last  ten  years: 


In  the  last  ten  classes,  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of 
316  students  admitted,  128  have  graduated.  Of  these 
128  graduates,  50  are  congenitally  or  quasi-congenitally 
deaf,  making  a  total  of  39  per  cent,  in  these  ten  classes 
who  may  not  be  regarded  as  semi-mutes. 

Of  the  316  students  admitted,  135  are  enrolled  as 
congenitally  or  quasi-congenitally  deaf,  or  42  per  cent. 

This  enrollment  of  42  per  cent  of  all  students  in  the 
classes  of  1902-1911  inclusive  as  congenitally  or  quasi- 
congenitally  deaf  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
enrollment  of  33J  per  cent,  for  the  years  1869-1881, 
while  a  record  of  39  per  cent,  of  congenitally  or  quasi- 
congenitally  deaf  graduates  for  the  years  1902-1911, 
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inclusive,  compares  even  more  favorably  with  the  13J 
per  cent,  for  the  years  1869-1881. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  more  congenitally  deaf  are 
thought  to  enter  state  schools  than  actually  do.  My 
idea  in  regard  to  this  is  based  entirely  upon  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Columbia  Institution.  Of  the  first  900 
admitted  to  the  Institution,  including  both  the  College 
and  the  Kendall  School,  196  are  enrolled  as  congenitally 
and  194  as  quasi-congenitally  deaf,  a  total  of  36  J  per 
cent,  who  may  not  properly  be  regarded  as  semi-mutes. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  College  has  caused 
some  criticism.  It  is  thought  that  the  advanced 
standard  required  for  admission  will  still  further  reduce 
the  number  of  congenitally  deaf  from  entering  and 
completing  the  college  course.  This  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
Of  the  18  pupils  who  entered  in  the  fall  of  1910  to  grad- 
uate with  the  class  of  1915,  3  are  recorded  as  congeni- 
tally deaf,  6  as  quasi-congenitally  deaf,  making  a 
total  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  class,  who  may  not 
be  regarded  as  semi-mutes.  From  my  own  experience 
in  teaching  this  class,  four  of  these  congenitally  deaf 
young  men  and  women  are  as  capable  of  completing 
the  course  and  graduating  with  honor  as  any  semi- 
mute  in  the  class. 

To  me  it  seems  preferable  to  keep  the  standard  of 
the  College  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  the  students 
who  come  may  obtain  a  sound  education,  rather  than 
to  lower  the  standard  so  that  even  more  congenitally 
deaf  may  enter. 

HERBERT  E.  DAY, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Biology  in  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 

[The  following  questions  and  answers  were  prepared  for  a  "Con- 
ference on  Language  Teaching  under  Oral  Methods"  at  the  Delavan 
Convention  but  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  leader  this  Conference 
was  not  held.  As  here  printed  the  moiety  of  the  questions  and  answers 
tending  to  limit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  oral  methods  is  omitted, 
and  only  the  portion  relating  to  the  basic  principles  of  language 
teaching  which  are  equally  applicable  to  oral  and  to  manual  methods 
is  presented. — E.  A.  F.] 

I. 

What  are  the  essentials  of  language  teaching? 

By  the  time  he  graduates  the  pupil  should  so  far  have 
mastered  the  English  language  that  he  will  be  able  to 
express  himself  fcorrectly  and  fluently  in  connection 
with  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  He  should  also 
have  acquired  a  reading  vocabulary  sufficient  for  him 
to  understand,  enjoy,  and  profit  by  the  contents  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  of  the  day.  The 
language  sense  should  have  been  so  far  developed  in 
him  that  he  will  think  in  English  and  employ  it 
naturally  and  without  effort  in  communication  with 
others.  These  are  the  essentials  of  his  education  in 
English,  and  the  extent  of  his  attainments  in  them 
measures  the  success  or  failure  of  him  and  of  his 
teachers.  There  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  this 
that  should  be  accomplished  if  his  intelligence,  the 
time  he  remains  at  school,  and  other  conditions 
make  it  possible,  but  I  believe  that  every  deaf  child 
of  normal  mind  can  learn  this  much  within  the  time 
allowed  in  all  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  provided 
the  methods  of  instruction  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  course  are  what  they  should  be,  and  if  all  his 
teachers  are  capable  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

422 
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II. 

What  should  be  the  order  of  development  of  thought  and 
its  expression  in  teaching  language  to  the  deaf? 

The  old  idea  in  psychology  was  that  the  several 
faculties  of  the  mind  were  most  active  at  particular 
stages  of  bodily  growth  and  that  the  studies  of  the 
child  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  promote  their  develop- 
ment at  the  proper  times  and  to  utilize  them  to  the 
best  advantage  in  imparting  knowledge. 

The  newest  idea  in  education  is  that  all  the  faculties — 
perception,  recognition,  memory,  imagination,  reason- 
ing— are  equally  capable  of  development  from  the 
earliest  age  and  that  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  them, 
or  concentration  upon  any  particular  one  at  any  time, 
produces  inequalities  and  abnormalities  that  make 
impossible  the  highest  attainments  in  mental  growth 
and  efficiency. 

The  truth  of  this  later  theory  appears  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  success  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  Master  Sidis  and  other  educational 
prodigies  of  whom  the  magazines  have  recently  had 
so  much  to  say.  It  might  be  held  that  it  is  likewise 
proved,  inversely,  by  the  poor  results  obtained  with 
the  great  majority  of  deaf  children  who  are  isolated 
from  those  influences  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  in  normal  children,  and  whose 
teachers  so  generally  add  to  this  natural  handicap  by 
purposely  withholding  whatever  demands  exercise  of 
certain  powers  of  the  mind,  or  of  a  number  of  the 
powers  in  combination,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  thus 
making  things  easy  for  their  pupils  and  forestalling 
mental  confusion  and  confusion  of  language. 

Development  of  thought  and  of  language  should  not 
be  along  a  straight  line,  but  should  extend  in  all  direc- 
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tions  from  the  initial  attempt  to  excite  intelligence  and 
to  give  it  means  of  expression,  and  it  should  progress 
as  rapidly  as  the  ability  of  the  individual  child  to 
assimilate  and  apply  instruction  makes  possible. 
Nature  sets  no  bounds  to  which"  the  teacher  need 
restrict  herself  or  her  pupils  except  that  certain  things 
may  be  beyond  the  child's  comprehension  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  or 
of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based.  When  this 
is  recognized  in  the  lower  grades  of  out-  schools  and 
all  the  faculties  and  modes  of  thought  and  their  expres- 
sion receive  their  proper  share  of  exercise — progress- 
ing from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex— children 
will  not  come  to  the  thought  studies  of  the  upper  grades 
unable  to  conceive  a  fact  when  it  is  presented  to  them, 
to  remember  it,  to  reason  on  it,  to  apply  it,  and  to 
express  it  correctly  in  terms  of  their  own  choosing. 

III. 

Should  gestures  be  employed  at  all  in  teaching  language 
to  deaf  children,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

My  work  has  been  confined  to  the  most  advanced 
grades,  but  I  have  had  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence, proficiency  in  speech,  and  attainments  in  lan- 
guage. I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
gestures,  nor  thought  it  advisable  to  use  them  more 
than  one  naturally  would  in  speaking  to  an  audience 
of  hearing  people.  I  believe  that,  in  all  grades,  teachers 
should  be  careful  not  to  create  in  the  child  an  expectancy 
of  assistance  from  signs,  either  natural  or  conventional, 
in  understanding  what  it  is  aimed  to  give  him  through 
speech  or  writing.  Whatever  virtue  there  may  be  in 
signs,  when  used  by  themselves,  they  can  work  only 
harm  if  employed  as  aids  in  language  teaching. 
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IV. 

In  recitations,  should  pupils  be  required  to  give  their 
answers  in  complete  sentences? 

Pupils  should  always  be  taught  and  required  to 
speak  naturally.  People  do  not  generally  talk  after 
the  abbreviated  manner  permitted  by  many  teachers 
in  recitations.  Sometimes  a  single  word  or  a  phrase 
is  permissible,  but  the  rule  among  cultured  people  is 
to  answer  deliberately  and  in  complete  sentences,  vary- 
ing the  language  so  as  not  to  repeat  the  words  of  the 
question.  If  asked,  "How  are  you  enjoying  yourself 
here?,,  you  would  not  reply,  "Very  much,"  unless  you 
intended  a  snub  or  lacked  the  ability  to  express  your- 
self. Neither  would  you  say,  as  so  many  of  the  deaf 
do  when  they  attempt  to  extend  their  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, "I  am  enjoying  myself  very  much  here."  You 
would  say,  "I  am  having  a  delightful  time,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
answer  questions  after  this  manner,  not  only  because 
it  will  improve  their  language,  but  also,  and  chiefly, 
because  it  is  the  proper  way.  A  good  method  of  doing 
it  is  to  have  them  ask  the  questions  while  the  teacher 
answers  them. 

V. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  pupils  from  talking  in 
isolated  words  and  phrases,  instead  of  complete  sentences; 
and  what  can  be  done  to  correct  the  habit  when  once  formed? 
Illustration:  Many  pupils  will  say  uhome — to-morrow?" 
meaning  "  Will  you  go  home  to-morrow?"  or  "Shall  we  go 
home  to-morrow?" 

Teachers  should  be  careful  when  talking  to  their 
pupils  not  to  place  undue  stress  upon  particular  words ; 
or  if  it  be  necessary  to  do  this  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
grasp  the  word,  the  sentence  as  a  whole  should  after- 
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still  better  results  would  be  secured,  and  that  mental 
development  would  be  far  superior. 

In  my  own  work  in  grammar  with  upper  classes 
I  make  no  use  of  text-books,  and  practically  all  the  work 
is  oral.  The  pupils  are  required  to  construct  their  own 
definitions,  to  reason  out  the  rules,  to  remember  what 
they  learn  without  the  assistance  of  a  printed  lesson 
from  which  they  might  learn  by  rote,  and  if  they  forget 
they  must  go  back  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  and  work 
it  out  again.  Thus  taught,  grammar  is  at  once  a  lesson 
in  speech,  in  lip-reading,  and  in  language,  and  a  valu- 
able means  of  mental  development.  At  the  same  time 
they  learn  grammar  much  faster,  retain  it  better,  and 
apply  it  more  effectively  to  the  correction  of  their 
English  than  they  would  if  they  were  taught  from  a 
text-book. 

VII. 

Of  what  special  value  is  English  Literature  to  the  deaf, 
and  how  may  they  be  interested  in  it? 

English  Literature — that  is,  the  study  of  the  best 
English  writings,  not  of  the  writers — is  of  special  value 
to  the  deaf  as  a  means  of  developing  their  emotions 
and  a  consciousness  of  power  and  beauty  in  thought 
and  expression.  The  hearing  have  many  means  of 
culture  available — music,  oratory,  the  drama,  and 
others — but  for  the  deaf  there  is,  aside  from  painting 
and  sculpture,  good  examples  of  which  are  rarely  avail- 
able, but  this  one  source  of  intellectual  enrichment  and 
enjoyment.  It  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  every 
teacher,  throughout  the  course,  to  prepare  them  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

There  may  now  be  had  selections  from  and  simplified 
and  abridged  renderings  of  the  works  of  most  of  the 
best    authors — such    as    "  Children's    Stories    from 
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The  child  must  be  happy,  contented,  at  peace  with 
himself  and  those  around  him,  and  so  in  a  receptive 
mood,  to  get  much  benefit  from  language  teaching. 
A  cheerful,  harmonious  atmosphere  in  the  schoolroom 
is  the  first  essential. 

He  must  be  trained  to  see  clearly  and  correctly. 
The  mistakes  pupils  often  make  in  copying  exercises 
show  how  deficient  they  are  in  this  respect.  The  habit 
should  be  cultivated  by  much  practice  early  in  the 
school  course. 

He  must  be  trained  to  recall  what  he  has  seen  on 
the  teacher's  lips,  on  a  slate,  or  in  a  book  after  a  single 
reading.  This  may  be  done  by  requiring  him  to  re- 
member short,  simple  statements,  and  extending  them 
and  making  them  more  complex  as  he  progresses.  One 
who  is  accustomed  to  learn  everything  only  by  numerous 
repetitions  will  never  know  much  of  language  or  of  other 
things. 

He  should  have  not  only  a  quick  but  also  a  retentive 
memory,  and  to  this  end  he  should  be  held  responsible 
for  what  he  has  learned,  not  merely  for  the  day  but 
for  all  time.  This  sense  of  responsibility  is  weakened 
by  too  much  assistance,  by  too  frequent  repetitions 
by  the  teacher,  and  by  the  failure  to  give  test  reviews 
at  proper  intervals. 

The  pupil  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  language 
of  his  own  so  long  as  he  merely  repeats  sentences  given 
him  by  a  teacher  or  memorized  from  a  book.  Except 
when  being  given  exercises  for  development  of  verbal 
memory,  he  should  be  required  to  reproduce  the  thought 
in  his  own  language,  and  he  should  be  given  plenty  of 
work  that  requires  original  expression. 

He  must  learn  to  infer  the  meaning  of  words  from 
the  thought  as  a  whole  of  which  it  is  in  part  the  expres- 
sion.   He  will  do  this  unconsciously  if  he  is  given  plenty 
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of  reading  that  is  not  too  far  beyond  him,  nor  yet  un- 
necessarily simple. 

Imagination  and  reasoning — conscious  and  uncon- 
scious— should  be  cultivated  as  necessary  to  thought 
and  to  the  correct  forms  in  which  it  may  be  expressed. 

English  must  be  made  his  vernacular  and  his  most 
natural  means  of  communication,  and  to  this  end  any 
other  mode  of  expression  should  be  excluded. 

Language  is  but  the  medium  for  the  expression  of 
thought  and  the  emotions.  The  pupil  will  improve 
in  the  subject  only  as  he  grows  in  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing, and  he  should  be  brought  as  rapidly  as  may  be  into 
contact  with  all  that  will  increase  the  one  and  stimu- 
late the  other.  This  should  always  be  done  through 
the  English  language  itself.  Otherwise  we  divorce 
the  thought  from  the  language. 

SAMUEL  GASTON  DAVIDSON, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  BOY.* 

In  the  development  of  a  people  there  is  no  pre- 
arranged plan  for  all,  and  modern  thought  has 
brought  us  to  believe  that  the  principle  of  restraining 
the  boy  is  wrong  and  that  in  so  doing  we  are  crippling 
the  natural  resources  of  boyhood. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  leadership  and  in  so  directing 
the  boy's  natural  instincts  that  he  may  develop  the 
best  that  there  is  in  him.  Guided  to  some  extent 
in  his  own  making,  he  not  only  will  come  to  enjoy  the 

•Abridged  from  an  address  before  the  Industrial  Section  of  the  Con- 
vention] of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wisconsin, 
July  12,*  1911. 
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splendid  things  of  this  world,  but  will  fit  into  and  aid 
in  the  general  uplift  of  our  splendid  civilization. 
In  dealing  with  boys  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  were 
once  young;  that  we  viewed  life  with  the  thoughts 
and  ambitions  of  youth  back  of  us. 

My  observations  have  led  me  to  feel  that  there  is 
no  other  one  thing  that  so  appals  the  average  grown- 
up person  as  a  live  boy,  full  of  energy  and  going  into 
action  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  We  must  consider 
the  acquired  intelligence  that  should  be*  with  the 
natural   resources   that   obtain  with   the    individual. 

Every  normal  boy  wishes  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  and  should  he  go  wrong  it  is  not  his  fault; 
it  is  because  of  his  home  training  and  of  the  influences 
arising  from  the  local  surroundings  that  the  community 
will  tolerate  for  its  young  people. 

A  boy  begins  the  age  of  adolescence  with  his  natural 
tendencies  equal  for  the  good  or  the  bad;  he  grows 
and  develops  according  to  his  mental  calibre  and  the 
directing  influence  surrounding  him— both  influences 
of  great  importance — the  one  of  limited  possibilities 
and  the  other  at  the  dictates  of  the  community. 
I  do  not  believe  in  following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
but  I  do  believe  in  the  careful  direction  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  boy.  The  boy 
becomes  the  man  and,  as  such,  he  looks  about  him  and 
exerts  an  influence  upon  civilization;  and  that  civiliza- 
tion, if  it  has  dealt  fairly  with  him,  has  a  right  to  expect 
something  of  him  in  return. 

If  conditions  are  such  as  to  surround  the  boys  with 
an  environment  which  will  cause  them,  through  a  dis- 
organization and  a  misdirection  of  their  natural 
resources,  to  be  as  boys  loafers  and  leeches  upon  society, 
then  you  must  expect  the  same  from  them  as  grown- 
ups. 
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The  conditions  under  which  the  boy  lives  have  to 
do  with  his  development.  None  of  us  would  volun- 
tarily give  the  boy  a  wrong  training,  but  we  as  educators 
have  been  the  last  to  modernize  our  views  as  to  the 
training  necessary  to  produce  the  most  useful  citizen 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

This  entire  industrial  movement  has  been  forced 
upon  us,  as  educators,  by  the  industrial  world.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  educators  are  the  last  to  move 
in  any  great  reform. 

Boy  nature  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  been  during 
all  the  centuries  that  have  passed;  but  the  means  of 
developing  that  boy  and  directing  him  are  as  varied 
as  the  household  and  as  the  ages. 

A  century  ago,  in  this  country,  every  one  worked, 
every  person  was  a  producer.  To-day  the  youth  writes 
in  a  burst  of  fun  that  " Everybody  works  but  father/' 
when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  average  youth 
is  given  but  little  responsibility ;  his  home  training  is 
not  a  "balanced  ration' '  so  far  as  work  is  concerned 
(his  school  training  has  less),  and,  of  course,  he  starts 
out  to  find  new  worlds  to  conquer,  which  he  usually 
does  with  detriment  to  himself  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

Today  there  is  a  constant  strife  to  get  onto  "Easy 
Street' '  and  there  to  dwell  in  luxury,  ease,  and  vice. 
I  fear  for  the  young  man  brought  up  in  luxury  and  ease ; 
he  has  abnormal  habits  for  a  very  normal  world.  His 
intellect  is  often  dwarfed  because  of  that  restraining 
influence  which  does  not  allow  him  to  accept  respon- 
sibilities of  some  sort,  and  at  manhood,  if  he  awakens, 
he  finds  his  natural  resources  dust-laden  and  worm- 
eaten  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  an  heroic  task  to  place 
his  mental  activity  in  competition  with  his  fellow's. 
The  boy  problem  is  made  difficult,  not  by  the  boy,  but 
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by  his  trainers.  It  is  not  fair  to  a  child  that  we  shall 
take  him  for  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  out 
of  the  useful  activities  of  life,  and  give  him  a  course  of 
schooling  that  has  in  it  no  thought  of  a  preparation 
of  that  child  for  the  practical  problems  of  life  which  he 
is  to  meet,  and  in  the  solution  of  which  problems  we 
are  going  to  judge  him  as  a  success  or  as  a  failure  in  life. 
We  must  train  for  the  industrial,  as  well  as  for  the  so- 
called  cultural  side  of  life.  An  education  that  does  not 
promote  the  desire  and  power  to  do  useful  things  is 
to  my  mind  not  worth  the  getting. 

The  industries  and  literature  both  have  claims  upon 
education,  and  in  this  respect  they  have  the  same 
claims,  but  no  more;  both  are  useful  but  in  different 
ways. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  unrest  politically,  socially, 
and  educationally.  We  are  to-day  no  respecters  of 
traditions;  when  a  thing  does  not  fit  we  discard  it. 
I  take  it  that  we  are  to-day  entering  the  age  of  utili- 
tarian idealism.  Service  is  the  aim  of  life;  to  produce 
something  that  the  world  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for. 

At  the  establishment  of  our  high  schools  in  1822  at 
Boston  I  found  these  words: 

"It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  grand  object 
of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  boys  for  such  advance- 
ment and  such  pursuits  in  life  as  they  are  destined  to 
after  leaving  it." 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  entering  a  period  in  which 
set  courses  of  study  will  be  all  but  eliminated,  and  in 
place  of  them  we  shall  be  offering  subjects  to  such  an 
extent  as  subjects  and  money  for  the  extra  teachers 
will  hold  out. 

We  sometimes  find  a  mild-mannered  individual 
whose  senses  are  somewhat  jarred  because  of  the  mixing 
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of  economic  industrial  subjects  with  the  so-called  cul- 
tural. There  are  some  educators  today  who  are  so 
far  in  the  rear  as  to  protest  that  utilitarian  subjects 
cannot  be  considered  as  educative. 

These  matters  need  not  concern  us;  their  influence 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  would  make  free  use  of  the  economic  features 
in  our  educational  work. 

It  is  dangerous  to  turn  a  live  boy  loose  in  the  world 
without  giving  him  a  training  for  some  vocation  which 
is  to  his  liking  and  which  will  aid  in  the  development 
of  his  mental  calibre.  Society  long  ago  recognized 
that  teachers  and  all  other  so-called  professional  men 
need  to  be  educated,  but  we  are  only  now  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  workers  is  in  need  of 
an  education  which  will  develop  and  elevate  the  posi- 
tion that  they  occupy  in  life.  Do  not  try  to  teach  a 
youth  everything  about  everything  nor  everything  about 
any  one  thing,  but  bend  your  energies  to  teaching  him 
everything  necessary  to  know  about  the  many  things 
to  be  found  in  his  path  of  natural  tendencies. 

All  industries  are  rapidly  becoming  more  difficult 
and,  when  developed  to  any  degree  of  efficiency,  they 
pass  quickly  beyond  the  compass  of  the  untrained  and 
the  uneducated.  With  the  rise  of  the  industrial  has 
come  the  demand  for  a  system  of  education  that  will 
care  for  the  industrial  classes,  until,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  our  entire  educational  scheme  is  on  the  point 
of  revision.  I  believe  in  the  immediate  and  direct 
value  of  training  for  a  purpose.  I  believe  in  teaching 
any  subject  not  to  satisfy  the  subject,  but  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  student.     Thus  we  teach  for  the  living. 

I  would  not  lean  backward  in  ourrace  for  the  practical, 
but  I  would  insist  upon  a  training  of  the  mind  through 
the  doing,  whenever  possible.    Education  is  the  ruling 
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passion  of  to-day;  colleges  and  schools,  both  private 
and  public,  day  classes  and  night  classes,  winter  and 
summer  are  filled.  A  man  is  no  longer  asked  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  own  education ;  it  is  well  established 
that  the  child  belongs  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
we  insist  that  he  be  educated.  There  is  no  sentiment 
in  it ;  it  is  business.  It  is  not  charity ;  it  is  government 
efficiency.  Education  will  not  relieve  us  from  labor, 
or  even  drudgery,  but  it  will  relieve  us  from  the  burden 
of  aimless  or  fruitless  drudgery.  No  man,  whether 
educated  or  uneducated,  has  a  right  to  be  useless. 
Every  useful  activity  should  be  recognized  in  any 
complete  educational  system:  music  and  painting, 
poetry  and  sculpture,  farming  and  engineering,  medi- 
cine and  law,  philosophy  and  theology;  as  wide  and 
as  varied  as  the  activities  and  capacities  of  the  human 
race,  so  wide  and  so  varied  must  our  educational  work 
be  if  it  is  to  be  universal  and  be  safe. 

The  successful  farmer  is  a  widely  educated  man. 
I  know  of  no  vocation  or  profession  which  compares 
with  it  in  this  respect.  He  must  not  only  know  crops 
and  how  to  grow  them,  but  he  must  know  soils  and 
their  content  that  he  may  intelligently  treat  them; 
seeds  and  how  to  judge  them  that  he  may  use  the  best; 
animals  and  the  laws  of  breeding  that  he  may  increase 
the  efficiency  of  his  herds;  he  must  have  business 
ability,  as  he  must  put  his  produce  upon  the  world's 
markets,  and  he  should  know  what  the  market  wants 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for.  No  scheme  of  education  is 
acceptable  to-day,  nor  can  it  hope  to  become  so  until  it 
not  only  builds  up  the  masses,  but  reaches  out  and 
uplifts  and  dignifies,  not  one,  but  all  the  industries  as 
well.  It  does  not  follow  that  one  must  desert  industry 
as  soon  as  he  is  educated.  In  support  of  this  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  that  the  real  farmer  to-day  is  not 
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only  educated  in  the  profession  of  agriculture,  but  he 
is  a  reader  of  current  literature  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  find  him  a  well-read  man,  and  tied  to  no  constit- 
uency when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  right  or  wrong. 
Dr.  Frank  Hall  says: 

"That  boy  is  best  developed  who  can  do  the  most  useful  things  within 
his  mental  and  physical  limitations.  I  do  not  care  whether  or  no  he  is 
familiar  with  the  dead  languages,  but  I  do  care  whether  or  no  he  can 
concentrate  his  thoughts  and  do  the  thing  he  means  to  do  exactly  as  he 
means  to  do  it." 

Vocation,  then,  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  home, 
and  that  young  man  who  is  planning  to  become  an  effi- 
cient wage-earner,  to  save  a  partof  his  earnings  to  make  a 
home  for  himself  and  somebody's  sister,  is  as  safe,  so 
far  as  plans  for  the  future  are  concerned,  as  any  young 
man  in  any  community. 

F.  R.  CRANE, 
Principal  of  Dunn  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science, 

Menomoniet   Wisconsin. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  officers  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors, elected  at  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  at  Delavan, 
Wisconsin,  July  10,  1911,  to  serve  until  the  election 
of  their  successors  at  the  next  meeting,  are  as  follows: 

President,  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Secretary,  Herbert  E.  Day,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer,  J.  Schuyler  Long,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Normal  Section. 

Caroline  A.  Yale,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Chairman. 
Percival  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Richard  Otto  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Elbert  A.  Gruver,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Mary  McCowen,  Chicago,  111. 

Industrial  Section. 

Warren  Robinson,  Delavan,  Wis.,  Chairman. 

Cyrus  E.  White,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Bell  Krueger,  Jacksonville,  111 

Duncan  Cameron,  Jackson,  Miss. 

James  M.  Stewart,   Flint,  Mich. 

Art  Section. 

Mary  B.  Beattie,  Flint,  Mich.,  Chairman. 
Mary  C.  UpftAM,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Stella  A.  Fiske,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Otis  A.  Betts,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Eleanor  P.  Jones,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Kindergarten  Section. 

Richard  Otto  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Bingham  Eggers,  Chicago,  111. 
Mary  M.  Lyne,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Georgia  E.  Andrews,  Flint,  Mich. 
Edna  Gent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oral  Section. 

A.   L.   E.   Crouter,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,   Pa., 

Chairman. 
Frances  Wettstein,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Harris  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frank  W.  Booth,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Auricular  Section. 

Harris  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
William  N.  Burt,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Amy  M.  Burke,  Belleville,  Ont. 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eastern  Local  Section. 

Robert  Patterson,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Chairman. 
Arthur  C.  Manning,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Helen  Fay,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Myra  L.  Barrager,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  W.  Ely,  Frederick,  Md. 

Southern  Local  Section. 

W.  Laurens  Walker,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C,  Chairman. 
G.  D.  Euritt,  Staunton,  Va. 
Connor  W.  Wright,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
John  W.  Blattner,  Austin,  Tex. 
Weston  Jenkins,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Western  Local  Section. 

Thomas  P.  Clarke,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Chairman. 
Grace  M.  Beattie,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Ethelwyn  M.  Hammond,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Howard  J.  McDermid,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Nannie  A.  Pollard,  Faribault,  Minn. 


NOBLE  B.  McKEE. 

It  has  long  been  the  sweet  custom  when  a  steamboat 
on  the  Potomac  .passes  Mount  Vernon  to  toll  the  bell 
in  honor  of  the  illustrious  man  who  sleeps  there;  and 
so  amid  the  rush  of  time's  ceaseless  river  it  seems 
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fitting  to  toll  the  bells  of  memory  when  a  noble  spirit 
launches  forth  on  the  great,  eternal  ocean.  On  the 
20th  of  June,  1911,  Noble  B.  McKee,  who  had  spent  the 
larger  part  of  his  life  in  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf 
and  for  fifteen  years  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Missouri  School,  crossed  the  bar  and  met  his  Pilot 
face  to  face. 

Born  and  educated  in  Indiana,  the  son  of  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  he  had  completed  fifty-eight  years 
of  a  signally  useful,  active  life.  As  a  principal  he  had 
few  equals  and  no  superiors.  A  man  of  cultivated 
mind  and  original  ideas,  thoroughly  versed  in  his 
profession,  he  was  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  and 
under  his  wise  and  skilful  administration  his  school 
ranked  among  the  very  best  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  system  of  language  teaching,  grouped 
around  the  verb  forms,  which,  especially  for  beginners, 
is  unsurpassed  by  anything  now  in  use.  Fatherly 
and  affectionate  toward  his  pupils,  kind  and  considerate 
toward  his  teachers  and  officers,  yet  exacting  from 
each  a  full  measure  of  duty,  no  principal  was  ever 
more  deeply  loved  and  honored  while  living,  or  more 
sincerely  mourned  when  dead.  When  it  was  announced 
in  that  early  morning  that  Noble  McKee  was  no  more, 
it  was  like  an  electric  shock  through  our  community, 
and  many  an  eye  was  dim  with  tears  and  many  a 
heart  throbbed  with  deepest  pain. 

But  not  only  as  an  expert  in  his  profession  did  he 
command  our  utmost  respect  and  confidence,  but  as  a 
man  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  average 
men  of  his  generation.  Beyond  the  reach  of  baseness, 
nothing  low  or  unmanly  ever  came  near  his  head  or 
heart.  The  very  soul  of  honor,  he  scorned  all  sham 
and  pretense,  and  was  utterly  averse  to  exploiting 
his  works,  or  even  claiming  those  honors  which  his 
merit  so  richly  deserved. 
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As  a  citizen  he  was  active  and  public-spirited,  con- 
tributing liberally  of  his  time,  effort,  and  money  to 
every  laudable  undertaking,  and  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens,  as  was  attested  by  the 
large  funeral  cortfege  which  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
Indeed  everybody  was  his  friend,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  walk  of  life  in  this  community  where  he  will  not  be 
missed. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  character  was  that  he 
was  a  devout  Christian.  Without  cant  or  ostentatious 
show  of  piety,  he  added  to  a  firm  faith  in  his  Saviour 
the  cardinal  Christian  virtues,  and  ever  strove  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God. 

It  is  a  glorious  consummation  of  such  a  life  quietly 
as  the  gentle  dawn  to  exchange  the  shadow  of  earth 
for  the  full-orbed  splendors  of  an  eternal  day.  He  has 
left  to  the  world  the  shining  example  of  an  upright 
citizen,  to  his  profession  the  superb  pattern  of  a  brilliant 
teacher,  and  to  his  family  the  priceless  legacy  of  a 
spotless  name. 

After  an  intimate  association  with  him  for  fourteen 
years  as  one  of  his  teachers,  I  sadly  lay  this  humble 
tribute  upon  his  grave,  and  can  say  of  him,  in  the  language 
of  England's  laureate,  here  was  a  man  who  "reverenced 
his  conscience  as  his  king,"  and  who,  " through  all 
this  tract  of  years,  wore  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life." 

C.  H.  HILL, 

Instructor  in  the  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Missouri. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  among  us 
our  beloved  Superintendent,  Dr.  Noble  B.  McKee,   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  we  humbly  submit  to  the  decree  of  an  all-wise 
Ruler,  we  deeply  deplore  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Noble  B.  McKee, 
by  which  we  are  deprived  of  his  services  as  Superintendent  of  this 
Institution,  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  of  his  genial  companionship. 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Noble  B.  McKee  we  have  an  example 
of  the  highest  and  best  type  of  American  citizenship — a  kind  and 
affectionate  father,  a  true  and  devoted  husband,  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  an  honest,  faithful,  and  efficient  public  servant,  and  a  noble 
Christian  gentleman — an  example  well  worthy  of  emulation  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  personality,  being  firm  in  his 
convictions  of  duty  and  yet  not  contentious,  which  won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  even  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  During  all  of  his 
long  years  of  service  as  Superintendent  of  this  Institution  he  main- 
tained the  utmost  confidence,  respect,  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  his  official  record,  like  his  private  character, 
was  without  spot  or  blemish. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the  deceased 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  commend  them  to  the  loving  care  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  has  promised  to  be  a  husband  to  the  widow  and 
a  father  to  the  fatherless. 

E.  M.  TAUBMAN, 

F.  W.  NIEDERMEYER, 
S.  A.  CLARK, 

CHAS.  E.  RENDLEN, 
J.  J.  NEUKOMM, 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf. 


A  BRIEF  REPLY  TO  MR.  KISCHE'S  "FOUR 
ANSWERS  TO  FOUR  QUESTIONS.  "* 

Mr.  Kische's  demand  that  pupils  who  are  capable 
of  development  and  education  should  be  excluded  from 
instruction  by  the  oral  method  cannot  be  called 
4 '  humane. "  He  wishes  to  deprive  these  unfortunates 
of  the  benefit  of  learning  articulation.  He  thereby 
assumes  a  great  responsibility,  which  decidedly  can 
bring  him  no  thanks. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  weak  pupils  in  many, 
yes,  in  most  cases  speak  imperfectly,  and  that  their 
speech  is  often  worthless  for  the  purpose  of  oral  com- 

♦Translatedfrom  Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung  for  August  15,1911. 
Mr.  Kische's  article,  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  was  translated  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Annals,  pages  331-333. 
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munication.  Yet  the  view  expressed  in  his  Leipsic 
paper  (Annals,  lv,  277)  that  "  certain  deaf-mutes  can- 
not be  given  intelligible  speech  even  by  a  life-long 
instruction  in  articulation"  can  apply  only  to  feeble- 
minded pupils  who  are  incapable  of  any  instruction. 
Those  pupils  whom  Mr.  Kische  would  have  taught 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing  are 
capable  of  instruction  and,  if  they  possess  normal 
organs  of  speech,  are  all,  without  exception,  able  to 
learn  articulation.  Mr.  Kische  himself  admits  this, 
but  says  that  their  articulation  is  only  "a  mumbling, 
grunting,    squeaking,    and    disagreeable    screaming. " 

I  on  the  contrary  maintain  that  all  weak  pupils, 
provided  they  are  capable  of  instruction  at  all,  are 
capable  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  intelligible  articulation, 
and  with  it  as  much  language  as  their  intellectual  power 
permits,  which  is  at  least  as  much  as  they  could  acquire 
through  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  a  certain  mental  capacity  these  pupils  cannot 
be  carried  either  by  the  oral  or  any  other  method. 
But  whatever  results  in  language  can  be  attained 
through  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing  can  also  be 
attained  through  articulation. 

Instruction  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  there- 
fore offers  no  material  advantages  over  that  by  the  oral 
method. 

I  also  maintain  that  to  the  weakest  pupils  who  are 
capable  of  instruction  articulation  can  be  taught  in  a 
perfectly  humane  manner. 

These  claims  are  based  upon  my  own  convictions, 
which  are  the  result  of  an  experience  of  several  years. 
I  will  maintain  them  fully  and  absolutely,  even  though 
I  should  stand  quite  alone  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Kische  emphasizes  the  word  " humane"  and 
implies  that  articulation  can  be  imparted  to  weak 
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pupils  only  in  an  inhumane  manner.  In  his  Leipsic 
paper  he  speaks  of  "cruelties,  brutalities,  the  severity 
of  this  method,"  etc.  That  is  an  utterly  groundless 
accusation.  For  myself  I  must  decidedly  disclaim  it. 
Moreover  Mr.  Kische  seems  to  have  a  very  peculiar 
idea  of  articulation  teaching  for  weak  children. 

The  oral  method  is  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
method  of  teaching  even  weak  children.  In  every 
case  where  education  is  possible  we  must  aim  to  give 
a  clear,  intelligible,  and  agreeable  articulation.  This, 
I  repeat,  is  possible. 

BR.  MATHEUS, 
Instructor  in  the  Posen  Institution, 

Posen,  Prussia. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

BROWN,  REV. JOHN  Q.,  D.D.,  and  BURT,  WILLIAM  N.,  Ph.D. 
History  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Edge  wood  Park: 
Printed  at  the  Institution.  1911.     8  vo,  pp.  62. 

The  story  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  from  its 
origin  in  the  attendance  of  a  mischievous  little  colored  deaf 
boy  in  the  Sunday  School  of  Dr.  Brown's  church  in  Pittsburgh 
forty-three  years  ago,  the  formation  of  a  deaf  class  in  the 
Sunday  School,  the  evolution  of  this  class  into  a  day-school, 
and  of  the  day-school  into  a  large  residential  school,  is  told 
by  Dr.  Brown  himself,  who  wrote  this  part  of  the  History  in 
1893.  Dr.  Burt  has  continued  the  work  in  accordance  with  a 
request  made  by  Dr.  Brown  shortly  before  his  death  in  1904, 
bringing  the  narrative  down  to  1911.  Dr.  Burt's  portion  of 
the  History  includes  such  important  events  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  oral  method,  the  erection  of  a  hospital  and  a 
gymnasium,  the  destruction  of  the  principal  building  by  fire, 
and  its  replacement  by  a  new  and  better  structure.  The 
pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and  pictures  of  buildings. 
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JENKINS,  WESTON,  M.  A.  Journal  of  the  Farmers'  Club, 
Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  1910-191 1.  Printed 
at  the  School.    8  vo,  pp.  30. 

Mr.  Jenkins's  first  journal  of  his  boys'  "Farmers'  Club," 
describing  the  work  done  in  the  spring  of  1910,  was  noticed 
in  the  Annals  last  year,  lv,  414.  This  second  publication 
carries  the  undertaking  through  the  following  school  year. 
The  story  of  its  successes  and  failures  is  interesting  even  to 
the  casual  reader  and  the  experiment  itself  must  have  been 
intensely  interesting  to  those  who  took  part  in  it.  The 
teaching  of  agriculture  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Jenkins  cannot 
fail  to  result  in  a  discipline  of  the  pupils'  minds  that  is  of  no 
less  value  than  the  practical  knowledge  of  farming  imparted. 
It  affords  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  all  manual  training 
in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  ought  to  be  carried  on. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Halifax  Institution,  Fifty-third  Annual,  for  1910;  Indiana 
School,  Sixty-seventh  Annual,  for  1910;  Jews'  Home,  London, 
England,  Fortieth  Annual,  for  1910;  Lyons,  France,  Institu- 
tion, Twenty-seventh  Annual,  for  1911;  Nebraska  School, 
Seventeenth  Biennial,  for  1910  and  1911;  New  England 
Industrial  School,  Thirtieth  Annual,  for  1910;  New  South 
Wales  Institution,  Forty-ninth  Annual,  for  1910;  New  York 
Institution,  Ninety-second  Annual,  for  1910;  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  for  1900-1910;  Vanersborg,  Sweden,  for  1910- 
1911. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Alabama  School. — Miss  A.  L.  Johnson,  Miss  Enfield  Joiner, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Castleberry,  Miss  Frieda  G.  Kann,  Miss  Nell 
Taylor,  and  Miss  Theo  K.  Riggs  have  resigned.  New 
teachers  are  Miss  Josephine  P.  Warren  and  Miss  Mary  L. 
Gordon,  both  from  the  Georgia  School;  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Clarke,  from   the   North  Carolina  School;   Miss   E.   Jane 
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Hoffman  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Wilde,  both  from  the  Northern 
New  York  Institution;  and  Mr.  John  H.  McFarlane,  B.  A., 
from  the  Nebraska  School.  Miss  Wilde  will  teach  wood- 
working and  mechanical  drawing. 

Shoe-making  as  a  trade  is  discontinued  and  Agriculture, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Weston  Jenkins,  is  made  a  regular 
branch  of  the  Industrial  Department.  A  new  school  build- 
ing and  a  heating  plant  for  all  the  buildings,  costing  together 
about  $50,000,  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  school 
building  will  be  called  "Johnson  Hall"  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Johnson,  who  was  the  Founder  and  for  thirty-five 
years  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  the  school. 

American  School. — Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Smith  has  rejoined 
the  teaching  corps  after  an  absence  of  a  year. 

Central  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Florida  Gibson  has 
resigned  to  do  private  teaching,  Miss  Margaret  R.  Warren 
to  teach  in  the  Florida  School,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hicks  to  teach 
in  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled 
and  Deformed  Children  at  West  Haverstraw,  and  Mrs. 
Myra  Clover  Farley  to  be  married.  New  teachers  are  Miss 
Vivian  Van  Dyke,  formerly  substitute  teacher  in  this  Insti- 
tution, and  Miss  Aimee  Walworth  of  Rome,  New  York, 
teacher  in  sewing.  The  other  positions  have  not  yet  been 
filled. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  $4,000  for  general  repairs 
and  improvements. 

Dresden  (Saxony)  Institution. — Heinrich    Ernst    Stotzner, 
Director  of  the  Dresden  Institution  from  1890  to  1901,  died 
^November  2, 1910,  aged  79.     Stotzner  began  his  work  in  1851 
as  a  teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Hubertus- 
lerg.     In  1855  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Leipsic  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  for  thirty  years  taught  the  C  class — the  class 
of  backward   children — in   that   school.     In   1884   he   was 
made  head  teacher;  in  1887  he  went  to  the  Dresden  Institu- 
tion as  Vice-Director  and  three  years  later  became  Director. 
In  September,  1901,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  life  work  and  a  month  later  retired  from  active  service. 
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Stotzner  was  influential  as  a  writer  as  well  as  a  teacher. 
In  1870  he  published  a  Life  of  Heinicke  and  he  was  the  author 
of  many  articles  and  reviews  in  pedagogical  and  popular 
journals  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  the  training  of  back- 
ward children,  the  cure  of  stammering,  and  education  in 
general.  He  was  an  advocate  of  oral  teaching  for  the  deaf 
but  he  favored  the  use  of  signs  in  religious  instruction  and 
in  dealing  with  backward  children.  He  is  best  known 
through  his  earnest  advocacy  of  special  schools  for  atypical 
children  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  A  sketch  of 
his  life  and  work,  including  a  bibliography,  by  Max  Kirmsse, 
is  published  in  Eos  for  July,  1911. 

Florida  School. — Miss  Margaret  E.  Compton,  who  goes  to 
teach  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Cory, 
who  is  to  be  married,  and  Miss  Mary  Hoopes  have  resigned. 
They  are  succeeded  by  MissE  lma  Glover,  of  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina;  Miss  Florence  C.  Lyne,  from  the  Utah  School; 
and  Miss  Margaret  R.  Warren,  from  the  Central  New  York 
Institution. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  $30,000  for  an  industrial 
building,  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land,  $1,500 
for  tiling  bath-rooms,  and  $1,000  for  improving  the  fire  pro- 
tection. 

GaUaudet  College. — At  the  close  of  the  term  in  June,  1911, 
the  following  degrees  were  conferred  in  course.  Master  of 
Arts:  Mary  Bess  Michaels,  B.  A.,  and  Madison  Johnson  Lee, 
M.  A.,  Normal  Fellows.  Bachelor  of  Arts:  George  Hubbard 
Bailey,  Ethel  Fannie  Eaton,  Leslie  Andrew  Elmer,  Homer 
Earl  Grace,  John  Tom  Hower,  Henry  Stevens  Morris,  Jr., 
Goldie  Annie  Newman,  Edwin  Winfred  Nies,  Emma  Lovina 
Pike,  Elmer  Dovico  Talbert.  Bachelor  of  Science:  William 
Baxter  Mosey.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy :  Bird  Lee  Craven  and 
Iva  Merritt  Robinson.  Bachelor  of  Letters:  Mary  Matilda 
Fossan.  Normal  certificates  were  given  to  Maud  H.  Peet, 
Elwood  A.  Stevenson,  and  Carl  P.  Bowles.  On  Presentation 
Day,  May  10,  1911,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
wa$  conferred  upon  Frank  M.  Priggs,  Superinteud^nt  of  the 
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Utah  School,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Peda- 
gogy upon  Sidney  J.  Vail,  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana  School 
for  fifty-one  years,  and  Willis  Hubbard,  a  teacher  in  the 
Michigan  School  for  forty-nine  years. 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Gallaudet's  retirement  after  fifty- 
four  years  of  service  was  formally  recognized  and  Percival 
Hall    was    installed    as    President    of    Gallaudet    College. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims,  Congres- 
sional Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  Board; 
Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  Principal  of  the  Ohio  School,  for  the 
Alumni;  Dr.  Thomas  Fell,  President  of  St.  John's  College, 
for  sister  colleges;  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Superintendent  of  the 
Mississippi  Institution,  for  schools  for  the  deaf;  Dr.  Gallaudet 
and  President  Hall.    On  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Dr.  Patterson 
presented  Dr.  Gallaudet  with  an  illuminated  address  signed  by 
all  the  alumni  now  living  and  bound  in  a  handsome  volume; 
on  behalf  of  the  Directors,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  presented 
him  with  a  large  and  beautiful  silver  loving-cup  as  "  a  token 
of  their  esteem  and  affection  for  him  as  educator,  philan- 
thropist, and  man."    Later  the  students  of  the  College  gave 
him  a  handsome  vase,  the  pupils  of  the  Kendall  School  a 
valuable  knife,  and  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  College  and 
School  a  gold  watch. 

During  the  last  school  year  a  carpenter  shop,  dark  room, 
and  printing  office  for  the  young  men  of  the  College  were 
provided  for  in  the  main  college  building,  leaving  the  labora- 
tory building  free  for  the  arrangement  of  a  larger  physical 
laboratory. 

The  greenhouses  have  been  moved  to  a  more  convenient 
situation  and  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  instruction  in 
floriculture.  A  number  of  the  young  men  of  the  College 
have  already  applied  for  such  work. 

Mr.  Harley  D.  Drake,  B.  A.,  of  the  class  of  1904,  Gallaudet 
College,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Nebraska  School  and 
recently  engaged  in  farming  near  Piqua,  Ohio,  takes  charge 
of  the  farm  and  dairy  work.  A  new  silo,  milk  house, 
dairy  barn,  and  two  new  chicken  houses  have  been  erected. 
An  opportunity  is  afforded  for  young  men  interested  in 
dairying  and  poultry  raising  to  make  a  study  of  such  work. 
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Miss  Helen  Northrop,  librarian,  offers  work  in  cataloguing 
this  fall  to  young  ladies  of  the  College.  During  the  past 
summer  she  has  been  studying  domestic  science,  and  later 
will  be  able  to  give  a  course  in  that  subject  also. 

Georgia  School. — Miss  Josephine  Hayden,  from  the  Mon- 
tana School,  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Carter,  from  the  Oklahoma 
School,  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Josephine  P.  Warren  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Gordon,  who  have 
gone  to  the  Alabama  School.  Miss  Nell  D.  Warren  has  retired 
permanently  from  the  work. 

Idaho  School. — Mr.  Paul  Martin,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  School  since  its  organization,  first  as  teacher  and 
then  as  superintendent,  has  retired.  On  account  of  trouble 
with  his  throat,  the  doctor  advised  a  change  of  climate. 
He  will  study  architecture  in  Cornell  University.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  William  E.  Taylor,  who  has  had  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Nebraska  and  Texas  Schools. 
Miss  Florence  E.  Bennett  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Utah 
School  and  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  O.  T.  Taylor  from  the 
Texas  School.  Mr.  W.  F.  Shortridge,  manual-training  teacher, 
has  resigned  and  moved  to  Missouri.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Elmer  D.  Talbert,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Gallaudet 
College. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new  building  to  be  used  as  a 
boy's  dormitory.  It  is  to  be  completed  by  January  and  to 
cost  approximately  $30,000. 

Illinois  School. — Miss  Ernestine  Jastremski  has  retired 
to  study  French  for  a  year  at  the  University  of  Paris;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rhodes  to  teach  in  the  North  Dakota  School;  Miss 
Lillian  Anderson  to  teach  in  the  Washington  State  School; 
Miss  Ella  Cannon  to  teach  in  the  School  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion; Miss  Alice  May  Plouer  to  teach  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  and  Miss  Elva  M.  Charles  on  account  of  ill  health. 
New  teachers  are  Miss  Carolyn  G.  Taft,  who  returns  after  a 
year's  teaching  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution;  Miss  Harriet 
C.  Simpson,  from  the  North  Dakota  School;  Miss  Eleanor  B. 
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Jewell,  from  the  Iowa  School;  Miss  Josephine  Avondino 
and  Mrs.  Minnie  Bell  Krueger,  both  from  the  Oklahoma 
School;  Miss  Alice  T.  Coburn,  from  the  Wisconsin  School; 
and  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Deavitt  from  the  public  schools  of  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

Miss  Fannie  Cram,  a  valued  teacher,  was  killed  last  August 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  Wisconsin. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  $4,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  type-setting  machine. , 

Iowa  School. — Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Russell  has  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Gallaudet  School  and  Miss  Viva  Wind  to  take 
a  normal  course  in  the  Clarke  School.  They  are  succeeded 
by  Miss  Delia  Yaeger,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Sheehan.  Miss  Lucy  Norton,  of  Rockford,  Michigan, 
is  appointed  teacher  of  domestic  science  and  Miss  Margaret 
MacBain,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  teacher  of  drawing  and  art. 

Kansas  School. — Miss  Margaret  Tyler,  of  Ohio,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Brady,  of  Illinois,  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the 
place  of  Miss  Edna  Shomber,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Richard  T. 
Thompson,   deceased. 

Much  money  has  been  expended  in  improvements  during 
the  past  summer,  including  $1 ,000  for  grading  the  athletic 
field,  $1,000  for  cement  floors,  $1,500  for  sanitation  in  the 
main  building,  and  other  needed  improvements. 

Kendall  School. — Miss  Mary  E.  Williams,  B.  A.,  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College  in  the  class  of  1909,  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers.  Miss  Sarah  Harvey  Porter  will 
devote  her  time  to  lectures  and  other  work  with  the  normal 
class. 

A  large  room  for  primary  manual-training  work  has 
been  arranged  in  the  basement  of  the  school  building. 

Kentucky  School. — Miss  Belle  B.  Schoolfield  and  Miss 
Grace  Thayer,  of  the  Oral  Department,  and  Miss  Letitia  C. 
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Green,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Manual  Department 
for  sixteen  years,  have  resigned.  These  vacancies  have 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Ella  Barker,  who 
received  her  training  under  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  Super- 
vising Teacher  of  the  Oral  Department;  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Welch, 
who  was  trained  at  the  Clarke  School;  and  Mr.  Madison  J. 
Lee,  M.  A.,  trained  at  Gallaudet  College. 

Mr.  Morris  T.  Long,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
resident  teacher  of  the  Colored  Department,  died  after  a 
short  *  illness  August  1,  1911,  aged  sixty-seven.  He  was 
widely  known  among  the  deaf  of  the  state,  and  by  his  cor- 
diality and  genial  disposition  had  made  a  host  of  friends 
among  the  hearing  people  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Maryland  School. — Miss  Betty  Lewis  Bowles  has  resigned 
to  become  supervising  oral  teaGher  in  the  Mississippi  Insti- 
tution and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Cora  M.  Whitcher. 

Captain  H.  Clay  Naill,  the  senior  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  died  July  23,  1911.  He  was  the  last  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Board  who  were  named  in  the  legislative  act 
of  incorporation  in  1867.  On  the  organization  of  the  Board 
he  was  chosen  secretary  and  held  the  position  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  forty-three  years.  He  had  held  various  important 
public  positions  and  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential 
members  of  the  Board. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Fannie  E.  Thayer,  Miss  Louise 
Galliver,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Spencer  have  given  up  teaching 
to  enter  private  life. 

Mississippi  Institution. — Miss  Betty  L.  Bowles,  from  the 
Maryland  School,  has  been  appointed  supervising  oral 
teacher.  Miss  Cambria  Gaston  has  resigned  to  marry  the 
Hon.  George  May,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Missouri  School. — Mr.  S.  Tefft  Walker,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Illinois,  Hartford,  and  Pennsylvania  Schools  and  Super- 
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intendent  of  the  Colorado,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana 
Schools,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Noble  B.  McKee,  deceased.  Mr.  Walker  has  a  long  and 
honorable  record  as  teacher  and  administrator  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  him  return  to  the  work. 

Montevideo  Institution. — A  national  institution  for  the 
deaf,  has  been  established  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  There 
are  twenty  pupils  and  the  oral  method  is  followed.  The 
Directress,  Mrs.  Ana  Bruzzone,  and  the  three  teachers  all 
received  their  training  at  the  Buenos  Aires  School. 

Nebraska  School. — In  order  that  the  law  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  decreeing  the  adoption  of  the  oral  method 
may  be  carried  out  by  one  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  it, 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Booth  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Stewart,  who  we  hope  is  not  lost  to 
the  profession.  Mr.  Booth  has  had  successful  experience  as 
a  teacher  in  the  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  schools  and  is 
widely  known  in  America  and  abroad  as  the  able  Editor  of 
the  Association  Review  and  Superintendent  of  the  Volta 
Bureau. 

New  England  Industrial  School. — Miss  Martha  Stauffer  has 

resigned  to  teach  in  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School.     Miss 

Esther  W.  Sheldon,  teacher  of  sloyd,  has  resigned  and  Mr. 

Ira  W.  Terry,  from  the  West  Virginia  School,  has  been 

appointed  teacher  of  woodwork. 

New  South  Wales  Institution. — Mr.  Samuel  Watson,  whose 
resignation  as  head-master  on  account  of  failing  health  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annate,  died  April  27, 
1911,  of  pneumonia,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  had  been  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf  for  fifty  years  and  head  master  of  this  Institution 
for  forty  years. 

North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School. — Mr.  T.  V.  Archer, 
Principal;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Winston,  Lady  Principal;  Miss  Elizabeth 
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Kellogg,  Miss  Kate  Ludwig,  Miss  Annie  McD.  Ervin,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Clodfelter,  Miss  Maude  Carter,  Miss  Louise 
Curtis,  Miss  Gertrude  Sorrels,  and  Miss  Ida  Bell,  teachers, 
have  resigned.  Their  places  are  supplied  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Maud  H.  Peet,  from  the  normal  class 
at  Gallaudet  College;  Miss  Susan  H.  Norris,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution;  Miss  Julia  Ervin;  Miss  Bessie 
Benbow;  Miss  Dora  L.  Patterson,  from  the  Stevens  Point, 
Wisconsin,  Day-School;  Miss  Lida  Babcock,  from  the  Ohio 
School;  Miss  May  Hunter;  Miss  Mary  Haddock;  Miss  K. 
Theo  Riggs,  from  the  Alabama  School;  and  Miss  Blanche 
Van  Deveer,  from  the  Washington  State  School.  Miss 
Eugenia  T.  Welsh,  from  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  has  been 
appointed  supervising  teacher  of  Goodwin  Hall. 

The  new  Primary  Building  opened  this  month  has  been 
named  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  " Goodwin  Hall." 
It  is  a  thousand  feet  distant  from  the  main  building.  It  is 
built  to  accommodate  a  hundred  small  children,  having  ten 
schoolrooms,  necessary  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  dining 
room.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  supervising  teacher, 
and  has  its  own  corps  of  six  teachers  and  three  subordinate 
officers,  besides  the  necessary  help,  all  entirely  independent 
of  the  main  institution.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  with  slate 
roof  and  metal  trimmings.  It  is  heated  by  the  Honeywell 
hot-water  system,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  a  good 
water  supply.  We  hope  to  have  a  picture  and  plans  of  the 
building  in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals. 

North  Dakota  School— Miss  Winifred  Northrop  and  Miss 
Rachel  E.  Foster  have  resigned  and  are  succeeded  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  K.  Rhodes,  from  the  Illinois  School,  and  Miss 
Louise  O.  Simms,  from  the  Mississippi  School.  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Morris,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  printing. 

A  new  school  building  costing  $37,000  is  to  be  used 
this  fall  for  the  first  time.  It  has  two  stories  above  the  base- 
ment and  contains  twelve  class-rooms,  besides  gymnasium, 
shower  baths,  and  lounging  room. 
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Ohio  School. — Miss  Nora  M.  Hisey  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Day-School;  Miss  Anna  L. 
Thomas  to  teach  in  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Day-School; 
Miss  Lida  Babcock  to  teach  in  the  North  Carolina  School  at 
Morganton,  and  Miss  Anna  Hoeffler  to  be  married.  Mr. 
L.  A.  Odebrecht  has  leave  of  absence  for  half  a  year  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Verna  King  also  has  leave  of  absence. 
Miss  Rose  Marsh  is  appointed  supervising  teacher  of  speech. 
Miss  Alice  Arbaugh  and  Miss  Ernestine  Faye  Ball,  both  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  are  added  to  the  corps  of 
teachers.  Miss  Carmellite  Campbell,  Miss  Bertha  Thomas, 
and  Miss  Hazel  Bryan  become  normal  students. 

Oklahoma  School. — Mr.  T.  V.  Archer,  from  the  North 
Carolina  School  at  Morganton,  has  been  appointed  Principal. 
Other  new  teachers  are  Mrs.  Sara  S.  Temple,  formerly  of  the 
Gallaudet  School;  Miss  Cooper  Feland,  from  the  South 
Carolina  School;  Mr.  Horace  B.  Waters,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Miss  Anna  Merrill,  of  Mediapolis,  Iowa,  teacher 
of  sewing;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Carmack,  of  Norman,  Oklahoma, 
teacher  of  shoemaking  and  harness-making. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Julia  E.  Hoyt,  Miss  Mary 
H.  Broadbent,  Miss  Helen  E.  Sturdevant,  Miss  Urania  H. 
Sturdevant,  Miss  Iva  M.  Roberts,  Miss  Emily  E.  Sauter, 
Miss  Laura  L.  Arbaugh,  Miss  Alice  Arbaugh,  Miss  Pauline 
Fisk,  Miss  Susan  H.  Norris,  Miss  Edna  Y.  Rocap,  Miss 
Carolyn  G ay  Taft,  and  Miss  Ernestine  Faye  Ball  have  resigned. 
New  teachers  are  Miss  Helen  P.  James,  from  the  Mystic 
Oral  School;  Miss  Ivanella  H.Sampson,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School;  Miss  Helen  G.  Throckmorton,  from  the  Virginia 
School  at  Staunton;  Miss  Alice  May  Plouer  from  the  Illinois 
School;  Miss  Clara  Louise  Rockwell;  Miss  Nellie  M.  Taylor, 
from  the  Alabama  School;  Miss  Ruth  Wyckoff ;  Miss  Margaret 
E  .Compton,  from  the  Florida  School;  Miss  M.  E.  Bruce;  Miss 
Blanche  Bowman;  Miss  Margaret  L.  Sallee,  from  the  Insti- 
tution for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York;  and  Miss  Pauline 
B.  Camp,  from  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton. 
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Pennsylvania  Oral  School. — Miss  Ada  R.  King  died  last 
February.  She  had  taught  in  this  School  for  many  years. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  work  and  was  an  efficient  teacher. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Smith  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  Day-School  and  Miss  Ivanella  H.  Sampson  to 
teach  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  These  vacancies 
have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Helen  B. 
Russell,  who  was  trained  at  this  School  and  has  taught  for  a 
year  in  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York; 
Miss  Helen  E.  Sturdevant,  f  rom  the  Pennsylvania  Institution; 
and  Miss  Martha  Stauffer,  from  the  New  England  Industrial 
School. 

Saint  GabrieV8  (Porto  Rico)  School.— The  Catholic  Deaf -Mute 
for  August,  1911,  says  there  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Santuree,  Porto  Rico,  just  a  half  hour's  trolley  ride  from 
San  Juan.     It  is  named  Saint  Gabriel's  School  for  the  Deaf. 

South  Carolina  School. — Miss  Minnie  L.  Cotton,  Miss 
Alice  O.  Bowman,  Miss  Cooper  Feland,  and  Miss  S.  F. 
Warren,  director  of  physical  culture,  have  resigned  and  are 
succeeded  by  Miss  Helen  Gould  Lackhove,  Miss  Anna 
Lawrence  Morrill,  and  Miss  Edythe  May  Lance,  all  trained 
at  the  Swarthmore  School;  Miss  Winter  Trader,  of  Missouri; 
and  Miss  Pattie  Hunter,  of  Kentucky. 

Swarthmore  School. — In  the  celebration  of  a  "safe  and 
sane"  Fourth  of  July  by  the  borough  of  Swarthmore  this 
year  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements.  She  made  an  address  at  the  town  hall 
and  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  School  took  part  in  the 
pageant.  A  permanent  Fourth  of  July  Association  has  been 
formed  with  Mrs.  Anderson  as  chairman. 

Tennessee  School. — Mr.  Horace  E.  Walker,  head  teacher 
for  several  years  past,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
teaching  department.  Miss  Cynthia  S.  Beck  has  resigned 
to  marry  Mr.  Harry  Thompson,  of  Knoxville,  and  Miss 
Glenna  Q.  Houghton  to  marry  Mr.  Glenn  Stubley,  of  Knox- 
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ville.  Miss  Emilie  B.  Nixon  has  also  retired  and  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Gurley  has  exchanged  the  position  of  teacher  for  that  of 
housekeeper,  which  she  filled  previous  to  1904.  Miss  Rose 
B.  Alcorn,  from  the  Minnesota  School,  and  Miss  Mary  Bess 
Michaels,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College  and  of  the 
Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College,  are  added  to  the 
corps  of  instructors.  Miss  Michaels  takes  Mr.  Walker's 
place  as  head  teacher. 

Toledo  Day-School. — A  Day-School  has  been  opened  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Nora  M.  Hisey,  from 
the  Ohio  School. 

Utah  School. — Miss  Florence  E.  Bennett,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  this  School,  returns  to  the  work  after  two  years 
in  the  Idaho  School,  succeeding  Miss  Florence  C.  Lyne,  who 
goes  to  the  Florida  School.  Miss  Elizabeth  De  Long  has 
resigned  to  go  into  business  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Elsie 
Christiansen,  a  graduate  of  the  high  class  of  this  School. 
Miss  Beverly  Riley,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  succeeds  Mr.  Donald 
Beauregard  as  instructor  in  art.  Mr.  Beauregard  goes  to 
Paris  a  second  time  for  advanced  art  work.  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Kouw  succeeds  Mr.  Otto  Farley  as  instructor  of  printing. 

Two  additional  Kirker-Bender  fire-escapes  have  been 
erected. 

Virginia  (Staunton)  School. — Miss  Cora  L.  Parker  is 
appointed  teacher  in  the  place  of  Miss  Mattie  Scott,  resigned, 
and  Miss  Lucie  Lewin  in  the  place  of  Miss  Grace  Kinsley, 
resigned.  The  position  of  supervising  oral  teacher,  recently 
filled  by  Miss  Helen  G.  Throckmorton,  has  not  been  filled. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Mabel  Taylor  has 
resigned  to  be  married  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Allabough,  who  has 
been  connected  with  this  school  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  has  resigned  to  take  up  the  field  of  missionary  work 
for  the  deaf  vacated  by  the  death  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Mann. 
Miss  Mary  Campbell,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School; 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Dunn,  from  the  Mississippi  Institution;  and 
Miss  A.  Esther  Peek,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Normal  Class 
in  the  Indiana  Institution,  have  been  appointed  teachers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Conference  of  Principals. — In  accordance  with  the 
Call  of  the  Executive  Committee  a  special  session  of  the 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  was  held  at 
Delavan,  Wisconsin,  on  July  7  and  10,  1911.  We  expect  to 
publish  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Annals. 


Conventions  of  the  Deaf. — During  the  past  summer  at 
least  eleven  conventions  of  the  deaf  have  been  held,  viz., 
in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Washing- 
ton State,  and  Wisconsin.  They  were  generally  well  attended 
and  were  conducted  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 

The  Manchester  Conference. — The  Conference  of  British 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  held  at  Manchester,  England,  July  24 
to  28,  was  well  attended.  The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  says  the 
proceedings  throughout  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
deep  earnestness  and  the  papers  and  discussions  reached  a 
high  intellectual  and  practical  level.  "The  key-note  of  the 
Conference  was  the  deaf  child.  The  proceedings  opened 
with  a  vindication  of  his  intellectual  power  and  a  consider- 
ation of  the  various  provisions  necessary  to  enable  that 
power  to  realize  itself  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Story,  Head  Master  of 
the  school  at  Stoke-on-Trent.  This  was  followed  by  a 
statement  of  the  general  state  of  the  work  and  a  survey  of  its 
probable  developments  from  the  President,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Sheffield.  The  aspects  of  the  needs  of  the  deaf  child,  as 
they  appear  to  the  medical  profession,  were  well  voiced  by  Dr. 
J.  Kerr  Love  and  Mr.  Macleod  Yearsley.  Mr.  G.  Sibley 
Haycock  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Addison  outlined  the  nature  of  the 
training  necessary  in  those  who  undertake  the  development 
of  the  deaf  child.  The  claims  of  the  deaf  to  advanced  educa- 
tion and  higher  training  were  finely  set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
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Barker  and  Mr.  F.  Ince  Jones,  B.  Sc.  Industrial  training 
was  exhaustively  treated  of  by  Principal  Reynolds,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  the  subject,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Nelson, 
who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  has  studied  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  deaf."    The  proceedings  will  be  published. 


The  British  National  Bureau. — The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  for 
August  gives  further  particulars  concerning  the  "  National 
Bureau  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Deaf" 
mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals.  Mr.  Leo  Bonn, 
of  London,  has  agreed  to  finance  the  undertaking  for  two 
years.  The  Bureau  will  be  opened  if  possible,  on  the  first 
of  October  in  the  Bloomsbury  district  and  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  persons 
holding  widely  divergent  views  concerning  methods  of  instruc- 
tion but  alike  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf.  Mr.  Bonn 
is  chairman  of  this  committee  and  Mr.  W.  Carey  Roe,  B.  A., 
the  third  son  of  the  head  master  of  the  Derby  Institution, 
has  been  elected  Secretary  to  the  Bureau.  The  objects  of 
the  Bureau  are: 

"l.  Centralization.  To  get  into  touch  with  and   to  promote  co- 
oi>eration  between  all  existing  agencies  and  charities  for  the  improve 
ment  of  the  deaf. 

u2.  Information.  To  collect  all  information  available  from  annual 
reports,  periodicals,  daily  papers,  Government  publications,  home 
and  foreign;  and  to  classify  such  information  and  disseminate  it  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Bureau. 

"3.  Investigation.  To  make  special  studies  of  any  problem  affecting 
the  deaf  which  may  recommend  itself  for  the  purposes  of  investigation, 
and  to  submit  the  results  of  such  investigation  to  the  Council  for  the 
purposes  of  public  or  private  propaganda  of  suggestions  or  reforms." 


Making  Change. — The  California  News  for  May,  1911, 
gives  the  following  useful  exercise  in  " making  change7 ' 
according  to  the  practice  general  among  shopkeepers  of  using 
the  process  of  addition  rather  than  subtraction : 

"The  teacher  has  on  his  desk  a  number  of  articles  marked  with  differ- 
ent prices,  (a  book,  65c;  a  rubber  eraser,  5c;  some  pencils,  3c  each;  a 
package  of  envelopes,  15c;  some  postage  stamps,  etc.)  He  also  has 
change  at  hand,  preferably  real  money.     The  pupils  have  been  supplied 
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with  money,  one  with  a  dollar,  one  with  a  quarter,  another  with  a  half, 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  pupils  is  installed  as  store-keeper.  The  teacher 
himself,  to  start  the  game,  comes  to  the  'store'  and  spells  to  the  one  in 
charge,  'Please  give  me  a  quarter's  worth  of  one-cent  stamps/ at  the 
same  time  offering  a  dollar.  The  store-keeper  tears  off  25  green  stamps 
and,  as  he  pushes  them  across  the  desk  to  the  customer,  says.  '25',  then 
following  the  stamps  with  a  quarter,  he  says,  '50,'  then  a  half  dollar, 
'one  dollar.1    He  has  given  dollar  for  dollar,  and  the  deal  is  closed. 

"Next  a  pupil  comes  up  with  a  quarter  and  expresses  a  desire  for  a 
lead  pencil,  at  the  same  time  tendering  his  money.  The  store-keeper 
pushes  one  of  the  lead  pencils  toward  the  customer,  saying  '3c,'  then 
a  cent,  '4c/  then  another,  '5c,'  then  a  dime,  '15c/  then  another  dime, 
'25c.'  He  has  reached  the  sum  total  of  the  money  value  that  was  given 
to  him  and  again  the  deal  is  closed.  If  there  is  any  variation  in  this 
order  the  store-keeper  is  summarily  deposed  and  another  rules  in  his 
Etead. 

"Is  the  reader  disposed  to  look  upon  this  as  an  amusement  best  suited 
to  the  kindergarten?  We  only  wish  we  had  a  dollar  a  head  for  every 
person  of  mature  years  (including  not  a  few  pedagogues),  in  this  enlight- 
ened land,  who  don't  (and  can't,  without  visible  effort,)  make  change  in 
this  simple,  eccsible  way." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

being  an  outline  of  work  in  number  for  use  in 

schools  for  the  deaf. 

By  Eliza  Kent. 

Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Price,  60  cents.    (Dominos,  25  cents.) 

The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic"  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  arithmetical  facts  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  is  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 
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The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 
systematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 
by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.    Address 

Eliza  Kent, 

Old  Mission,  Michigan. 


Position  Wanted  by  a  male  teacher  of  articulation;  has  had  long, 
successful  experience;  is  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  oral  depart- 
ment.   Address  D.  L.f  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annals . 


"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
arc  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.    Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

!   .  "STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellooo.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 
Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price.  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 
Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.     Price 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 
One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 

by  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.    Price, 
14-20  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 
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"MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE 

AMERICANS," 

by  Grace  M.  Beattie,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School.    Price,  $3.00 
per  dozen. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


THE   RENO   MARGULIES   SCHOOL, 

532-534   West  187th  Street,   New  York  City. 

Located  in  the  highest  and  most  healthful  part  of  New  York  City. 

Combining  city  with  country  life. 

A  Private  Boarding  School  for  the  deaf. 

Instruction  oral  and  aural. 

Speech  a  habit. 

Life  out  of  school  a  means  of  culture. 

From  kindergarten  to  business  or  college. 

Summer  Camp  at  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Of  great  physical  and  mental  advantage. 

Endorsed  by  leading  physicians. 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.  It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  repl:es  to  all  requests  for  information. 

All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

HERBERT  E.  DAY,  Secretary, 
Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE;  WHAT  IS  IT? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  advocate  or  to 
disparage  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs  in  the  educa- 
tion and  in  the  social  life  of  the  deaf. 

Nor  will  it  be  attempted  to  show  its  relationship  to 
any  other  similar  means  of  communication,  such  as  the 
Neapolitan  pantomime  or  the  Indian  sign  language. 

What  will  be  attempted  is  this:  Taking  for  granted 
that  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  is  likely  to  be  kept 
alive,  what  purpose  does  it  serve  to  those  who  use  it? 
What  characteristics  render  it  thus  serviceable?  What 
are  its  defects?  How  may  it  be  used  most  effectively? 
In  what  direction  should  its  development  take  place? 

Our  deaf  friends  who  favor  its  retention  agree  very 
generally  in  the  arguments  by  which  they  maintain  their 
views. 

It  is  easily  acquired,  it  is  the  method  of  general  com- 
munication which  can  be  carried  on  with  the  least 
fatigue  to  the  person  addressing  a  deaf  assembly,  and 
which  can  be  most  readily  followed  by  those  addressed. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  small-talk  which  is  the 
staple  of  ordinary  conversation,  as  well  as  for  animated 
narrative — being,  in  competent  hands,  vivid  and  highly 
susceptible  to  the  play  of  humor.     It  is  capable  of 
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expressing  the  strong  primal  emotions  and  of  represent- 
ing sublime  but  simple  ideas  with  a  power  and  grace 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  noblest  poetry. 

Conceding  these  points  to  be  well  taken,  we  naturally 
ask  what  there  is  in  a  specimen  of  good  sign  speaking 
that  makes  it  thus  effective. 

Of  course,  in  the  sign  language  as  in  any  other,  the 
first  essential  of  good  speaking  is  that  it  shall  have  been 
preceded  by,  and  shall  be  the  expression  of,  clear 
thinking. 

Next,  perhaps,  comes  the  condition  that  the  speaker 
understand  (or  instinctively  feel)  the  "genius  of  his 
language,"  as  we  say;  that  he  know  the  edge  and  the 
temper  of  the  tool  he  is  using.  For  instance,  comparing 
French  and  English,  Victor  Hugo's  staccato  sentences, 
effective  as  they  are,  would  wreck  the  style  of  any  one 
who  should  try  to  imitate  them  in  English.  And  the 
stately  yet  flexible  rhymed  couplet,  which  expresses  so 
admirably  in  the  French  drama  the  entire  range  of 
sentiment  and  emotion,  has  hardly  proved  itself  capable 
of  producing  equal  effects  in  English.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  grand  resonance  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which, 
scholars  tell  us,  in  our  common  version  falls  not  very 
far  short  of  the  sublimity  of  the  original,  in  the  French 
seems,  compared  to  the  English  Bible,  as  the  sheet-iron 
thunder  of  the  theater  to  the  voice  of  deep  calling  unto 
deep. 

So,  we  should  suppose,  the  sign  language  must  have 
its  strong  and  its  weak  points ;  its  vein  of  golden  expres- 
sion must  here  expand  into  pockets,  must  there  shrink 
into  a  thread  or  quite  pinch  out. 

It  is  a  commonplace  among  sign  users  that  theirs  is 
a  pictorial  language.  The  adjective  has  in  it,  perhaps, 
more  aptness  than  at  first  glance  appears.  The  sign 
language  is  pictorial  not  merely  in  the  sense  that,  like 
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a  picture,  it  appeals  to  the  eye.  Nor  is  it  merely  that 
through  the  eye  it  moves  the  esthetic  sense  and  the 
emotions,  although  on  witnessing  a  sign  rendition  by 
a  graceful  and  intelligent  woman  of  some  noble  poem, 
the  line  recurs  to  mind  with  a  very  special  force  and 
appropriateness; 

"One  would  have  said  her  very  body  thought." 

But  the  real  pictorial  quality  of  the  sign  language  lies 
deeper.  It  is  that,  unlike  the  English  prose,  it  produces 
its  strongest  effects,  not  by  the  well-ordered  sequence  of 
parallel  members,  but  rather  by  emphasizing  the  one 
most  important  object  or  figure  or  idea,  and  making 
everything  else  subordinate  and  tributary  to  this. 

Suppose  the  Bayeux  tapestry  rendered  on  canvas  by 
an  artist  of  the  highest  technical  skill  and  of  complete 
knowledge.  The  work  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  value,  but  its  interest  and  value  would  not  be,  in 
our  sense,  pictorial.  On  the  other  hand,  Meissonier's 
"1807"  is  an  eminently  pictorial  picture.  The  technic 
is  all  there,  the  color,  the  light  and  shade,  the  anatomy, 
and  the  rest.  But  all  these  aren't  the  essence  of  the 
picture.  It  is  the  latent  energy,  the  smouldering  fire, 
in  that  motionless,  gray-coated  figure  which  dominates 
the  scene,  and  to  which  all  the  action  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  spectacle  are  tributary.  The  difference  between 
the  two  pictures  is  about  the  difference  between  the 
rhetoric  of  English  and  of  signs. 

Again,  the  English  language — the  remark  though 
trite  is  worth  repeating — is  especially  rich  in  groups  of 
synonymous  words,  originally  perfectly  interchangeable 
but  having  gradually  acquired  each  its  own  slight  but 
distinct  shade  of  meaning. 

Not  only  so,  but  each  of  its  three  chief  confluent 
streams — the  old  English,  the  Latin  percolating  through 
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Norman  soil,  and  the  Latin  drawn  direct  from  its  native 
springs,  contributes  its  own  characteristic  element  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  its  own  uses.  Thus  in  the  English 
Liturgy  we  find  " dissemble  and  cloak/'  "try  and 
examine/'  "regenerate  and  born  again" — the  stately 
Latin  and  the  humble  Saxon  derivative  pairing  as 
happily  as  King  Cophetua  and  the  beggar  maid,  and 
by  their  perfect  mating  producing  a  noble  richness  of 
rhythm  and  a  fullness  and  exactness  of  meaning.  Such, 
in  fact,  is  the  importance  in  English  speech  of  the 
synonym  that  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  difference 
between  the  pure  gold  and  the  pinchbeck  imitation  lies 
mainly  in  the  choice  between  words  which,  in  honest 
Fluellen's  apprehension,  "are  all  one  reckonings,  save 
the  phrase  is  a  little  variations." 

Now  the  sign  language,  on  the  contrary,  is  poor  in 
synonyms;  it  distinguishes  shades  of  meaning  rather 
by  degrees  of  emphasis  or  by  varied  facial  expression. 
Take  for  example  a  dozen  words  expressive  of  various 
degrees  of  suffering;  in  rendering  them  into  signs  hardly 
more  than  two  or  three  sign  roots  (if  I  may  coin  the 
expression)  will  be  used.  When  two  or  more  such 
synonyms  are  conjoined,  the  effect  in  signs  is  likely  to 
be  poor.  "Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish"  is  a  nobly  sonorous  phrase — turned  into  signs 
the  effect  is  flat  and  featureless. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  sign  language  is  its  gram- 
matical poverty.  Not  only,  like  English,  does  it  lack 
inflection;  it  does  not  even  distinguish  the  parts  of 
speech.  It  is  true  that  some  high  authorities  have 
proposed  very  ingenious  modifications  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  as  initial  signs  have  been  suggested  to  repre- 
sent English  synonyms,  but  they  have  failed  to  secure 
general  adoption. 

It  is  often  charged  against  the  sign  language  that  it 
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is  incapable  of  adequately  expressing  abstract  ideas. 
So  far  as  this  charge  is  well  founded  it  is  merely  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  sign  language  has  not  yet  been 
long  and  widely  used  by  persons  who  had  abstract  ideas 
to  convey  through  it.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  an  abstract  idea  may  not  be  as  well 
represented  by  a  given  movement  of  the  hand  as  by  a 
given  sound  or  a  given  mark  on  paper.  Any  word  may 
be  charged  with  as  much  meaning  as  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  use  it.  The  word  church  is  an  easy 
monosyllable,  but  on  referring  to  the  dictionary  nearest 
at  hand  I  find  that  its  expanded  meaning  fills  more  than 
a  quarto  page  of  fine  print. 

A  language  such  as  above  described  would  seem 
especially  adapted  for  public  speaking,  in  which  broad 
effects  rather  than  nice  discriminations  are  sought; 
where  the  effects  are  produced  mostly  by  vivid  narration 
and  by  appeals  to  the  emotions.  And,  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  in  this  field  that  the  sign  language  is  most  securely 
i  ntrenched. 

A  few  rules  deduced  directly  from  the  laws  of  the 
sign  language  as  outlined  above  are,  I  think,  in  pretty 
dose  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  best  sign  speakers. 

1.  An  address  to  be  delivered  in  signs  is  better  com- 
posed originally  in  signs,  after  which  the  heads  or,  if 
desired,  the  substance  of  the  whole  may  be  written  out. 
The  best  English  form  into  which  one  may  be  able  to 
j)ut  his  thought  is  quite  likely  to  be  so  different  from  the 

form  it  would  naturally  take  in  signs  as  to  lead  him 

astray. 

2.  The  units  of  which  a  good  address  in  signs  is  made 
up  correspond  more  nearly  to  paragraphs  than  to  sen- 
tences in  English  prose.  To  illustrate :  Bunyan's  descrip- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  two  pilgrims  into  the  Celestial 
City  is  in  structure  a  very  model  for  sign  composition, 
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while  the  magnificent  opening  of  Milton's  Areopagitica 
is  quite  the  contrary. 

3.  Owing  to  the  grammatical  deficiences  of  the  sign 
language  above  alluded  to,  the  speaker  should  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  ambiguities,  especially  the  confusing  of 
time  relations,  of  identities  of  persons  and  objects,  and 
of  the  qualifying  elements. 

4.  The  style  of  sign  making  should  be  broad,  flowing, 
rapid,  but  unhurried.  Such  a  style  corresponds  not 
only  to  distinct  pronunciation  and  proper  inflection  in 
oral  speaking  but,  largely,  to  a  discriminating  choice 
of  words.  The  difference  in  style  of  making  the  very 
same  signs  might  make  all  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  "the  greatest  thing  in  the  world"  and  "the 
biggest  thing  on  earth." 

The  use  of  signs  in  conversation  is  clung  to  tenaciously 
by  probably  a  majority  of  the  deaf,  including  very 
many  who  are  expert  readers  of  speech  and  finger  spell- 
ing. They  find  that  they  can  thus  converse  with  less 
fatigue  to  the  eye,  and  that  such  incidents  as  form  the 
staple  of  familiar  chat  are  brought  before  the  mind's 
eye  by  signs  more  vividly  and  entertainingly  than  in 
any  other  way.  I  have  generally  found,  in  conversing 
with  intelligent  deaf  persons,  that  while  they  preferred 
signs  for  easy  chat,  as  soon  as  the  talk  turned  upon 
subjects  where  accuracy  was  important  they  wished 
to  have  the  thoughts  put  into  English. 

The  use  of  signs  in  the  schoolroom,  strenuously  advo- 
cated by  most  of  the  American  educators  two  genera- 
tions ago,  is  now  very  generally  on  the  defensive — 
and  the  defence  is  usually  hedged  about  with  many 
qualifications.  The  question  will  not  be  disclosed  here, 
but  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  reasoning  on  each  side  starts 
from  a  sound  principle:  on  the  one  hand,  the  value  to 
the  child  of  a  mother  tongue  learned  without  conscious 
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effort ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  using,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other,  of  a  language  which  is  to  be 
thoroughly  learned. 

Any  conjecture  that  I  may  hazard  as  to  the  probable 
future  development  of  the  sign  language  can  be  based 
only  on  my  observation  of  its  growth  in  the  past.  As 
I  remember  the  style  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  first 
generation  of  American  sign  makers  whom  I  saw  in  my 
youth,  their  signs  were  deliberate,  clear,  exact,  full  of 
minute  detail,  lacking  in  expressions  for  general,  com- 
prehensive ideas. 

The  generation  which  succeeded  these  pioneers  devel- 
oped, with  much  study  and  practice,  a  style  more  com- 
pact and  condensed;  a  style  in  which  the  individual 
sign,  instead  of  aiming  to  be  an  exact  delineation  of  a 
certain  individual  thing,  became  often  a  symbol  of  wide 
generalized  meaning. 

The  sign  language  as  thus  fixed,  at  least  for  purposes 
of  oratory  and  recitation,  has  since  then,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  undergone  very  little  change. 

In  the  use  of  signs  in  conversation  among  the  educated 
deaf  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  "clip"  them, 
dropping  every  movement  not  absolutely  necessary,  for 
intelligibility,  and  to  make  the  movements  in  smaller 
compass.  The  result  is  a  certain  loss  of  grace  and  of 
distinctness,  but  a  gain  in  ease  and  rapidity  of  utterance. 

Among  the  more  highly  educated  deaf  I  think  I  notice 
that  the  need  for  convenient  terms  for  ideas  of  a  higher 
order  is  met  in  two  ways.  Generally,  the  difficulty  is 
met  by  using  the  English  terms,  spelled  on  the  fingers. 
Occasionally  a  group  of  specially  cultivated  deaf  persons 
evolves  new  signs  for  such  ideas,  current  among,  and 
intelligible  to,'  themselves  only. 

This  last-named  tendency  is  interesting,  considered 
with  the  effort  in  favor  of  "initial  signs"  some  forty  or 
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fifty  years  ago.  This  plan  contemplated  the  transfer- 
ring of  a  body  of  abstract  terms  from  the  English  to  the 
sign  language,  the  sign  being  based  on  the  general 
meaning  of  the  word,  conveying  if  possible  a  hint  of  its 
etymology,  and  being  preceded  by  its  initial  letter  in  the 
one-hand  manual  alphabet. 

Although  many  of  these  signs  were  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  expressive,  they  failed  to  gain  general  or  perma- 
nent acceptance.  Had  they  secured  a  place  in  our 
American  sign  language  they  would  have  added  greatly 
to  its  power  of  expressing  the  higher  reaches  of  thought, 
but  they  must  have  impaired  the  facility  with  which 
our  deaf  people  can  communicate  with  those  of  other 
countries. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  sign  language,  it 
deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  those  interested 
in  the  deaf.  If  it  is  to  continue  in  use,  those  who 
employ  it  should  study  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage; 
if  it  is  to  become  obsolete,  this  result  can  follow  only 
from  securing  by  means  of  spoken  or  alphabetic  lan- 
guage the  convenience,  the  pleasure,  and  the  benefit 
which  most  of  the  deaf  find  in  this  gesture  language  to 
which  we  may  with  such  special  aptness  apply  the  vivid 
Homeric  phrase  "  winged  words." 

WESTON  JENKINS, 
Instructor  in  the  Alabama  School, 

Talladega,  Alabama. 


THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  BUSINESS. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  trading  pits  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  gave  the  writer  increased  respect  for 
the  sign  language.  Our  attention  has  often  been  called 
to  its  use  among  the  Indians  and  other  primitive 
people  to  overcome  obstacles  of  dialect,  and  we  have 
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doubtless  seen  demonstrations  of  its  practical  utility 
in  restaurants  where  waiters  wish  to  communicate 
orders  to  the  cooks  without  walking  the  intervening 
distance  or  shouting.  But  these  are  somewhat  trivial 
in  their  bearing  on  the  complex  affairs  of  modern 
business  life ;  and  in  these  latter  days  the  sign  language 
of  the  deaf  seems  to  have  fallen  on  evil  times  and  is 
being  invited  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  councils  of 
scientific  educators,  since  the  deaf  are  restored  to 
society  and  no  longer  feel  the  need  of  any  but  oral 
communication  to  satisfy  their  business  needs  and  soul 
aspirations. 

It  came  almost  as  a  shock  therefore  (though  an  agree- 
able one),  the  realization  that  high  finance  makes  daily 
use  of  elaborate  codes  of  signs  in  deals  involving 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  in  crises  where  accuracy  and 
despatch  are  absolutely  required.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  fortunes  are  won  and  lost  literally  at  the 
crook  of  a  finger  and  in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  In  fact 
it  is  the  human  voice  that  is  at  a  discount  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  pits,  since  there  is  such  a  din  and  hubbub 
that  the  only  sound  heard  is  one  confused,  blended 
buzz  nearly  as  loud  as  the  passing  of  an  express  train. 

Strange  to  say  the  benighted  brokers  do  not  show 
much  inclination  to  rely  on  lip-reading,  although  from 
force  of  habit  they  do  enough  vain  articulating  in  con- 
nection with  their  gestures  to  give  one  another  a  great 
opportunity  to  practice  "the  subtle  art."  But  since 
lip-reading  is  admittedly  to  some  extent  intelligent 
guessing,  the  conclusion  is  either  that  brokers  are  not 
intelligent  enough  to  guess,  or  else  they  prefer  to  have 
no  guess  work  in  matters  that  affect  their  fortunes. 

The  crater  showing  the  greatest  eruptive  activity 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  mentioned  was  the  wheat  pit, 
and  the  attention  of  visitors  was  chiefly  focused  there 
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consequently.  Now  visitors  frequently  come  away 
from  such  places  with  looks  of  horror  and  pity,  declar- 
ing that  those  poor  men  down  in  the  pits  must  cer- 
tainly be  crazy.  No  wander  they  are  likened  to  beasts 
of  the  field  and  popularized  into  bulls  and  bears.  This 
only  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  lay  mind  to  grasp  a  . 
technical  situation.  With  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  men  confined  in  a  narrow  pit  resembling  a 
bread  bowl  somewhat  enlarged,  and  all  making  excited 
motions  and  shouting  at  once,  the  combined  effect  on 
the  eye  and  ear  is  disconcerting,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  isolate  and  carefully  watch  individuals  a  few  seconds 
to  discover  that  not  one  of  them  manifests  any  symp- 
toms of  derangement.  Well,  yes,  one  exception  must 
be  made.  They  do  do  a  lot  of  shouting,  which  seems 
utterly  senseless,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  one 
making  himself  heard  by  the  others,  and  it  seems  as 
though  he  might  use  this  misspent  energy  more  use- 
fully. Perhaps  they  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  talk 
whether  any  one  understands  them  or  not,  but  since 
they  make  signs  at  the  same  time  their  real  purposes 
are  gained,  if  at  the  expense  of  some  annoying  racket. 
It  is  in  these  arm  waves  or  gestures  or  signs  that  the 
whose  essence  of  the  scene  lies!  Every  offer,  bid, 
acceptance,  refusal,  raise,  question,  reply,  or  other 
thought  wave  whatever  is  conveyed  by  motions  of  the 
hands!  Not  a  superfluous  gesture  is  made.  On  the 
contrary  it  would  be  quite  unwise  to  make  one,  for  the 
broker  making  it  might  be  misunderstood  to  have  said 
something  about  offering  or  accepting  a  hundred  car- 
loads or  so  of  grain  at  some  ridiculous  price  and  would 
be  held  responsible  accordingly.  The  teacher  con- 
ducting chapel  service  has  frequently  suffered  a  similar 
experience  when  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  lecture 
to  brush  away  a  fly  or  use  his  handerchief ,  and  the 
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children,  mistaking  this  trivial  interruption  for  a 
signal  that  he  was  through  talking  and  ready  to  dismiss 
them,  jumped  to  their  feet  one  and  all. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  these  signs  of  the.  brokers 
are  crystalized  into  a  common  vernacular  readily 
understood  at  least  by  all  associated  in  the  same  trad- 
ing pit,  and  that  the  codes  reach  some  elaboration, 
since  not  only  simple  figures  and  monosyllabic  gestures 
are  used,  but  long  and  evidently  complicated  sentences 
are  flashed  from  one  part  of  the  hall  to  another.  Dealers 
in  the  pits  communicate  in  this  way  with  their  con- 
federates  at  the  offices  or  desks  around  the  borders  of  the 
room. 

The  exact  meanings  of  the  symbols  are  of  course 
unknown  to  the  uninitiated,  though  careful  observation 
enables  any  one  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of 
sign  communication  to  make  some  plausible  guesses. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  study  for  a  broker  of  the  pits 
and  a  deaf  man  to  get  together  and  compare  notes  as 
to  what  extent  their  respective  codes  tend  to  coincide 
and  in  what  ways  either  holds  advantages  over  the 
other.  They  would  certainly  enjoy  the  conference,  for 
these  two  divisions  of  society  have  somewhat  in  common. 
Indeed  it  seems  reasonable  to  imagine  that  deaf  men 
would  make  ideal  pit  operators.  Who  knows  but 
that  this  is  a  new  avenue  of  remunerative  activity  open 
to  the  aspiring  deaf  man  of  to-morrow? 

WALTER  M.  KILPATRICK, 

Instructor  in  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Hartfordy  Connecticut. 


WHAT  GAMES  ARE  SUITABLE  FOR  LITTLE 
DEAF  CHILDREN  BEFORE  THE  SCHOOL- 
AGfE?* 

Deaf-Mute  children  can  neither  hear  nor  speak. 
They  live  in  a  world  of  silence.  Whatever  finds  its  way 
to  man  through  the  ear  does  not  exist  for  them.  They 
do  not  hear  the  tones  of  musical  instruments,  the  warb- 
ling of  birds,  the  noise  and  laughter  of  merry  throngs  of 
children,  the  reproving  or  commending  voice  of  the 
mother.  But  otherwise,  unless  they  happen  to  have 
some  infirmity  besides  deafness,  they  are  healthy  and 
enjoy  play  just  as  much  as  hearing  children  do.  Only 
playthings  that  produce  sounds  or  musical  tones  have 
no  interest  for  them,  and  those  games  of  hearing  children 
which  depend  chiefly  upon  the  accompanying  words  in 
the  form  of  prose,  poetry,  or  song  are  meaningless  to 
them. 

On  the  other  hand  they  can  join  hearing  children  in 
such  games  as  are  played  without  speech  or  song  or  in 
which  speech  can  easily  be  dispensed  with,  as,  for 
instance,  tag,  cross-tag,  hare  and  hounds,  black  man, 
puss  in  the  corner,  and  drop  the  handkerchief. 

We  here  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  it  is  very 
important  to  urge  hearing  children  to  take  the  deaf  child 
into  their  games  and  to  let  him  play  with  them  as  far  as 
possible,  thus  guarding  him  from  isolation  and  early 
drawing  his  powers  into  the  service  of  the  community, 
which  is  of  special  importance  for  his  later  life.  In  his 
childhood  years  he  thus  learns  to  subordinate  himself 
to  the  whole  and  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  game.  He 
sees  that  he  cannot  dominate  with  his  will  and  his 

•Translated  from  Eos,  for  July,  1911,  by  Paul  Langs,  Instructor 
in  the  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 
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tendency  to  stubbornness,   obstinacy,    and   anger   is 
diminished  from  the  beginning. 

If  hearing  comrades  take  no  notice  of  the  deaf  child 
or  perhaps  forcibly  push  him  away,  he  soon  feels  him- 
self isolated,  stands  sad  and  meditative  by  himself,  and 
becomes  bashful  or  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  hatred 
toward  all  children,  which  may  easily  lead  to  violence. 
Above  all,  hearing  children  must  be  urged  to  be  patient 
with  the  deaf  child  and  never  ridicule  him  or  mimic  his 
signs.  The  poor  child  thus  treated  would  soon  lose 
all  interest  in  play  and  no  longer  seek  enjoyment  in  the 
company  of  his  friends. 

Congenitally  deaf  children  have  never  heard  nor 
spoken  a  word.  This  is  also  the  case  with  those  who 
have  lost  their  hearing  in  their  first  year.  Those  who 
have  become  deaf  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  year  can 
generally  speak,  but  have  forgotten  everything  since 
their  ear  has  no  longer  responded  to  the  vibrations  of 
sound.     They  have  also  become  deaf-mutes. 

Deafness  and  the  loss  of  speech  carry  with  them 
retarded  mental  development,  for  all  that  the  ear  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  the  intellect  is  lost  to 
the  deaf  child.  Body  and  mind  moreover  are  closely 
united  and  therefore  deaf  children  are  generally  also 
backward  in  their  physical  development.  The  lungs 
are  less  developed  on  account  of  diminished  use,  the 
organs  of  speech  are  less  flexible  and  mobile.  The  gait 
is  dragging  and  shuffling  and  the  physical  movements 
feeble  and  phlegmatic. 

The  play  of  deaf  children  at  an  early  period  must 
be  so  directed  that  in  their  games  they  may  practise 
those  muscles  which  have  most  need  of  exercise,  and 
thus  receive  artificial  aid  where  nature  has  endowed 
them  only  in  a  stepmotherly  fashion.  Their  hearing 
cannot  be  restored  to  them  by  any  one,  not  even  the 
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cleverest  specialist,  but  members  of  the  family  may 
contribute  materially  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments which  are  later  needed  for  the  development  of 
speech.  Parents  and  members  of  the  family,  however, 
cannot  impart  the  rudiments  of  speech  to  the  child 
without  special  preparation.  It  is  also  not  advisable 
to  trouble  the  child  with  instruction  in  speech  before 
his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  as  he  is  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped, mentally  or  physically,  easily  to  meet  the  difficult 
requirements. 

First  of  all,  attention  must  be  paid  to  a  good  physical 
development.  This  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  healthy 
diet,  abundant  exercise  and  play  in  the  open  air,  bath- 
ing, walking,  and  other  bodily  activities.  He  must 
engage  in  such  exercises,  corresponding  to  his  age  and 
ability,  as  will  strengthen  his  weak  lungs.  Calisthenic 
drills  on  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  stretching  the 
arms,  and  bending  the  back  are  beneficial.  Blowing 
grains  of  sands,  blowing  the  sails  of  a  toy  windmill, 
inflating  a  child's  balloon,  a  hog's  bladder,  or  a  paper 
bag,  and  playing  with  a  blow-pipe  are  helpful. 

Children  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age  may  also  be 
given  some  systematic  breathing  exercises,  as,  for  in- 
stance, quietly  inhaling  and  exhaling;  inhaling  quickly; 
retaining  the  air  and  quietly  exhaling;  inhaling  quickly, 
retaining  the  air,  and  exhaling  in  two  or  three  breaths. 
In  going  through  the  breathing  exercises,  the  child  must 
take  a  good  position,  standing  with  his  hands  placed 
on  the  hips  or  on  the  back.  Physical  and  breathing 
exercises  may  also  be  taken  together,  as,  for  instance, 
placing  the  hands  on  the  hips  and  inhaling,  then  drop- 
ping the  hands  and  exhaling;  raising  the  arms  in  front 
and  inhaling,  then  dropping  them  and  exhaling ;  placing 
a  foot  forward  and  inhaling,  then  putting  the  foot  back 
in  position  and  exhaling. 
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*  In  order  specially  to  exercise  the  organs  of  speech,  the 
child  must  be  encourgaed  to  imitate  motions  of  the 
mouth,  as  opening  and  closing  it;  tongue  movements; 
breathing;  and  voice  drill  with  pa,  pa,  pa.  Small  deaf 
children,  who  can  distinguish  vowel  sounds  or  even 
whole  syllables,  can  easily  reproduce  more  difficult  exer- 
cises, as,  for  instance,  ta,  ta,  ta,  sha,  sha,  sha,  fa,  fa,  fa, 
la,  la,  la.  Play  conducted  incidentally  contributes 
greatly  toward  keeping  the  organs  of  speech  flexible. 

Walking,  marching,  and  dancing  render  walking  and 
other  physical  movements  more  easy  and  graceful.  In 
order  to  arouse  pleasure  in  marching  and  drills  make 
the  boys  happy  with  drums,  swords,  and  guns;  for  the 
deaf  child  also  enjoys  playing  soldier,  especially  if  his 
eyes,  which  love  everything  glittering  and  variegated 
in  color,  are  frequently  given  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  marching  of  the  militia  in  their  holiday  drills.  He 
readily  feels  the  beating  of  the  drums,  especially  in  a 
closed  room,  and  follows  it  with  even  step.  Girls 
should  be  encouraged  to  find  pleasure  in  dancing  and 
to  join  frequently  in  calisthenic  exercises.  Rolling 
hoop  and  playing  ball  is  especially  beneficial  for  them. 

The  deaf  child  who  is  excluded  from  oral  communi- 
cation with  his  hearing  fellow-beings  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sink  into  lethargy.  He  will  remain  mentally 
alert  only  if  he  is  given  the  right  kind  of  mental  stimulus. 
Naturally  the  games  mentioned  above  act  simultane- 
ously upon  the  body  and  the  mind.  For  promoting 
intellectual  development  the  following  exercises  are 
especially  recommended :  clay  or  plaster  modeling,  sand- 
pile  building,  playing  with  wooden  or  stone  blocks, 
cutting  out  and  pasting  on  of  stamped  card-boards, 
weaving  with  colored  strips  of  paper,  picture-puzzle 
games,  cubic  blocks  with  pictures,  lead  soldiers  for  the 
boys  and  dolls  with  doll-houses  for  the  girls,  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  regular  figures  with  mosaic  games,   picture 
books,  and  paint  boxes. 

The  deaf  child,  before  he  is  of  school  age,  generally 
possesses  little  or  no  comprehension  of  the  full  meaning 
of  a  small  group  picture.  Explanation  by  means  of 
speech  is  impossible  and  the  limited  number  of  signs 
which  he  commands  do  not  suffice  to  give  him  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  Only  such  picture-books  are 
suitable  for  him  as  show  single  persons,  animals,  and 
objects,  and  readily  understood  activities  and  move- 
ments reproduced  in  colors  and  as  large  as  possible.  It 
does  not  matter  if  the  colors  are  rather  bright,  for  these 
serve  to  render  the  pictures  specially  attractive  to  the 
eye  of  the  little  deaf  child  and  make  a  more  lasting 
impression  upon  his  mind.  When  he  later  learns  the 
first  oral  designations,  all  his  dear  acquaintances  of  the 
picture-book  recur  to  him  and  in  saying  monkey,  mouse, 
cow,  sheep,  fish,  foot,  he  shows  by  his  happy  gestures 
that  for  a  long  time  he  has  known  all  these  animals  and 
objects  from  a  picture-book  at  home. 

The  little  deaf  child,  who  enjoys  everything  bright 
and  glittering,  and  to  whom  beautiful  colors  are  what 
lively  music  is  to  the  hearing  child,  never  tires  of  looking 
at  the  colored  pictures  of  a  magic  lantern.  Naturally 
he  values  the  magic  lantern  very  highly  as  a  plaything. 
It  is  not  difficult  either  to  teach  him  how  to  manipulate 
one.  Deaf  children  also  enjoy  viewing  picture3  through 
a  stereoscope. 

Drawing  and  painting,  as  also  spinning  tops  and 
playing  the  game  of  tenpins,  drill  the  eye  and  render 
the  hand  more  dextrous  for  the  child's  future  vocation. 
Deaf  persons  of  limited  means  become  tailors,  cobblers, 
or  carpenters.  Well-to-do  and  rich  pupils  on  the  other 
hand  mostly  become  engravers,  stonecutters,  wood- 
carVers,  artists,  or  painters  on  porcelain. 
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Hearing  children  generally  learn  to  count  from  one 
to  five  or  ten  before  they  go  to  school  and  understand 
the  difference  between  these  numbers.  Young  deaf 
children  can  also  learn  to  know  the  difference  between 
numbers  and  to  designate  their  equivalents  with  their 
fingers.  Playing  with  dice,  with  number  pictures,  with 
boxes  containing  animals  of  different  kinds  in  unequal 
numbers  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  developing 
this  mental  faculty. 

The  little  deaf  child  has  an  imagination  but  it  is  not 
stimulated  in  the  same  manner  or  degree  as  the  hearing 
child's.     While  parents  and  hearing  children  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  speak  of  Santa  Claus,  of  the 
Christ  child,  of  the  little  angels,  of  the  Easter  rabbit, 
and  generally  converse  together  incessantly  at  play, 
the  deaf  child  hears  nothing  and  most  of  the  singing 
games  are  Greek  to  him.    This  is  a  great  handicap  in 
the  development  of  the  imagination.    Yet  there  are 
also  ways  and  means  of  awakening  and  cultivating  the 
imagination  of  the  deaf  child,  though  these  are  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  powerful  stimulation  of  speech. 
If,  for  instance,  one  takes  the  deaf  child  to  church, 
he  generally  at  first  glances  around  wonderingly,  then 
piously  looks  at  the  picture  of  the  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection, and  folds  his  hands  when  he  sees  the  others  do 
so.     What  pictures  of  the  imagination  may  arise  in  his 
mind!    With  the  meager  signs  at  his  command  he 
unfortunately  cannot  express  what  is  moving  his  soul. 
Military  exhibitions,  suitable  shows,  children's  plays 
in  theaters,  moving  pictures,  imitations  of  the  work  of 
laborers,  and  all  the  games  above  mentioned  serve  to 
cultivate  the  imagination.     Above  all  the  deaf  child 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  play  of 
hearing  children  when  the  latter  transform  a  bench  into 
a  wagon,  a  stick  into  a  hobbyhorse,  a  bottle  into  a  doll, 
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etc.  He  must  see  how  hearing  children  think  out  and 
create  things.  Then  his  imagination  will  also  become 
active  in  that  direction. 

From  the  beginning  care  must  be  taken  that  the  deaf- 
mute's  only  higher  sense,  that  of  sight,  is  kept  acute. 
He  must  never  be  permitted  to  play  a  game  that  might 
injure  his  eyesight.  As  the  deaf  child's  attention  is  not 
diverted  by  noises,  he  often  forms  the  habit  of  sitting 
in  a  stooping  posture  when  playing  certain  games.  It 
is  well  to  prevent  him  from  playing  with  very  small 
pictures,  balls,  etc.  Especially  must  one  watch  over 
him  when  he  is  busy  by  lamp  light,  at  twilight,  or  in 
the  dark. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  family  to  give  deaf  children  a  happy  childhood,  so 
that  it  may  also  be  said  of  them: 

"Oh,  how  blessed,  how  blessed  it  is,  still  to  be  a 
child !" 

EMIL  LAMPRECHT, 

Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Institution, 

Koslin,  Pomcrania,  Germany. 


MENTAL  APPETITE. 

Almost  every  phase  of  our  work  in  educating  the 
deaf  has  been  viewed  from  almost  every  angle ;  in  this 
paper  I  shall  merely  try  to  clothe  an  old  subject  in  a 
new  dress. 

Appetite  is  a  good  thing  to  possess.  It  is  a  sign  of 
health  to  have  a  good,  keen  appetite.  We  know  what 
is  needful  to  produce  a  good  healthy  physical  appetite — 
plenty  of  vigorous  exercise  and  fresh  air.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  hookworm  disease.  It  makes 
people  lazy,  listless,  inefficient.     It  takes  away  or  pre- 
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vents  the  appetite.  A  good  many  people  to-day  are 
suffering  from  a  mental  hookworm,  especially  those  who 
have  not  learned  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves. 
Their  thought  appetite  is  gone  or  perverted  (or  maybe 
it  never  existed)  and  they  have  no  relish  for  mental 
processes.  They  hate  to  think.  Thought  is  a  bugaboo. 
I  fear  this  is  the  way  many  of  our  pupils  are  afflicted, 
for  we  often  hear  the  remarks,  "He  does  not  think/' 
"He  has  no  reasoning  power,"  and  " Oh! for  an  occa- 
sional thought  or  two!"  Of  course  all  this  points  to 
the  importance  of  thought  processes — mental  appetite. 
One  who  hungers  and  thirsts  for  knowledge  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  it,  no  matter  wrhat  may  be  his  handicap. 

We  know  the  value  of  thought,  of  thinking;  we  note 
the  lack  of  it  frequently ;  then  we  wonder  why  it  is,  and 
that  brings  us  back  to  the  first  stages  of  the  child's 
education;  for  that  is  where,  in  our  work,  thought  begins 
or  certainly  should  begin.  The  most  important  position 
in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  is  that  of  the  primary  teacher, 
for  on  her  rests  the  responsibility  of  making  a  favorable 
beginning.  If  the  foundation  is  true  and  well  laid  the 
future  success  of  the  pupil  is  assured;  if  not,  failure  is 
his  lot.  Thought  processes  for  all  future  time  must 
begin  in  the  primary  grades.  A  good  beginning  will 
count  for  more  and  go  farther  in  the  economy  of  edu- 
cation than  anything  else.  "What  is  well  begun  is 
half  done." 

In  the  first  years  we  cannot  accomplish  all  we  would 
like  or  all  that  is  desirable.  To  see  that  our  beginners 
take  their  first  uncertain  steps  in  the  right  direction  is 
all  we  can  expect.  But  the  processes  of  thought  must 
begin  here,  in  a  small  way  to  be  sure,  and  they  should 
begin  right. 

The  successful  teacher  is  not  by  any  means  always 
the  one  who  knows  the  most,  but  the  one  who  is  most 
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successful  in  arousing  the  pupil's  intellectual  appetite, 
his  interest,  his  pleasure  in  thinking  and  acquiring 
knowledge.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  were  not  the  intel- 
lectual giants  of  their  day.  They  developed  no  pro- 
found philosophy,  as  did  Locke,  but  they  were  eminently 
practical  and  blessed  with  a  large  store  of  common  sense. 
They  practised  while  others  preached. 

Mental  activity — thought — is  the  very  bedrock  on 
which  is  founded  intellectual  achievements;  lacking 
thought,  the  superstructure  becomes  topheavy  and  is 
liable  to  topple  over  at  any  moment;  repairs  and 
props  do  not  prevent  the  final  disaster — failure.  Here 
we  come  face  to  face  with  the  most  important  item  in 
our  work.  If  we  fail  to  propagate  thought  habits  we 
really  fail  to  educate.  This  is  the  germ  that  should  be 
made  to  shoot. 

Sense  teaching  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention 
among  educators.  Educational  journals  refer  to  it 
constantly.  What  may  be  imparted  through  the  senses 
by  actual  experience  has  a  permanent  value.  The  deaf 
are  handicapped  most  grievously  when  it  comes  to 
sense  training.  Language,  the  vehicle  of  thought,  comes 
naturally  through  the  ear  and  any  substitute  is  imper- 
fect. Many  educators — perhaps  all  real  educators — as 
did  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  believe  in  the  activities  of 
life,  however  simple,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
education.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  nothing  new 
in  the  training  of  the  deaf,  but  it  seems  to  be  less  exempli- 
fied now  than  formerly,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
pupils.  It  is  the  doing  of  things  that  interests,  and 
whatever  arouses  interest  stimulates  thought  action. 
The  more  a  pupil  may  take  part,  the  more  individuality 
he  may  exercise,  in  short  the  more  actual  experience  he 
has  in  the  scheme  of  his  own  improvement,  the  greater 
is  the  benefit.    If  he  can  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in . 
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his  work,  if  he  can  be  trained  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake, 
if  he  can  realize  that  his  efforts  are  for  his  own  good, 
nothing  can  prevent  his  progress  to  success. 

Then,  too,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  individuality  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  lower  grades,  more  perhaps 
than  in  others.  The  teacher  may  know  much  of 
methods  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
others  and  obtain  no  end  of  good  advice,  but  these  do 
not  suffice.  The  individuality  of  the  teacher  counts 
for  more  than  all  these.  In  practice  her  own  devices, 
her  originality  and  ingenuity  in  surmounting  difficulties, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  her  intuition  as  to  what  is  best 
for  each  and  every  case,  are  the  chief  elements  in  her 
success. 

The  recent  opening  of  a  well-equipped  high-school 
building  provoked  much  favorable  comment  from  visi- 
tors and  congratulations  were  showered  upon  the  school 
board  and  those  in  charge.  The  superintendent  of 
schools,  however,  was  heard  to  remark,  "It  is  not  the 
fine  building  or  the  splendid  equipment,  but  the  teachers 
themselves  as  a  whole  that  count  most  in  our  educational 
success."  That  is  eminently  true  in  our  schools  for  the 
deaf.  More  depends  on  the  teachers  than  on  the  equip- 
ment, however  important  that  may  be. 

Are  we  progressing?  Are  we  doing  better  work  than 
our  predecessors?  Are  we  turning  out  men  and  women 
better  educated,  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life,  than 
did  the  masters  of  a  generation  or  two  ago?  Are  we  as 
teachers  an  improvement  on  those  who  went  before? 
Our  graduates  or  those  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  course  are  our  judges.  They  are  the  living  examples 
of  our  work. 

As  teachers  we  are  being  confronted  by  new  problems 
and  new  issues  just  as  much  as  are  business  men.  If 
business  men  find  it  expedient  to  apply  scientific  treat- 
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ment  to  common  labor — the  elimination  of  waste  and 
the  conservation  of  energy — it  behooves  us  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  The  search  for  something  better  was  never 
more  vigorous  than  it  is  now.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  increasing  our  general  efficiency.  A  working  efficiency 
is  attained  by  a  combination  of  training,  thought,  and 
experience.  So  we  come  back  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion. If  we  can  train  our  pupils  to  think  correctly,  to 
weigh  and  consider  and  do  things  for  themselves,  and 
if  this  can  be  started  right  in  the  first  few  years  of  their 
school  life,  we  are  certainly  conserving  energy  both  for 
the  pupil  and  teacher. 

As  a  workman's  product  depends  not  only  on  his  own 
individual  skill  but  also  on  the  material  supplied  to  his 
hand,  so  we  have  to  depend  much  on  the  material  that 
comes  to  us.  We  are  indeed  presented  with  some  very 
knotty  specimens  in  the  way  of  head-pieces  and  only 
the  most  skilled  can  make  anything  of  them.  Who 
makes  up  his  mind  not  to  expect  too  much  bars  one 
of  the  doors  to  disappointment.  We  have  not  time  for 
everything  that  is  desirable.  We  have  time  only  to 
start  things  going,  but  if  we  start  them  right  arid  keep 
pegging  away  we  are  doing  our  duty  at  least.  The 
teacher  cannot  escape  the  accountability  for  the  forma- 
tion of  right  habits,  however,  in  the  starting  process. 
This  is  why  I  think  the  position  of  teachers  in  the 
primary  grades  is  the  most  important  in  the  school, 
deserving  of  the  highest  honor  and  emolument,  for  there 
rests  the  greatest  responsibility.  Of  course  there  are 
many  discouragements  to  be  encountered  and  despair 
not  infrequently  hovers  over  us;  but  this  is  the  lot  of 
every  teacher  at  times.  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary,  would  say  when  others  complained 
of  the  stupidity  of  their  charges:  "Make  them  think 
once  a  day.    Make  their  eyes  sparkle  once  a  day. 
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Leave  the  rest  to  God.  We  are  to  use  the  means;  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  success/ ' 

C.  Hanford  Henderson  in  his  book  on  "Education 
and  the  Larger  Life,"  speaking  of  the  period  when  edu- 
cation is  most  feasible,  says:  "Into  these  first  fifteen 
years  of  life  must  be  crowded  the  most  important 
educational  work  of  all,  the  development  of  a  strong, 
rich  personality.  If  we  fail  there  will  be  temperamental 
poverty  all  the  rest  of  life.  The  information  now  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  this  thoroughgoing  development  is  of 
doubtful  value  anyway  and  later  in  life  can  easily  be 
gained  should  it  happen  to  be  wanted.  But  organic 
education  must  work  while  the  material  is  still  plastic." 
Many  of  our  pupils  in  their  first  years  at  school  are 
prone  to  copy  or  depend  on  a  leader.  This  is  a  fault 
to  be  guarded  against.  The  habit  is  prolific  of  failure. 
It  is  easily  acquired  when  the  teacher  is  not  alert  and 
firm,  and  when  it  has  once  become  a  habit,  like  a  malig- 
nant tumor,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  Then 
again,  if  we  allow  mere  memory  to  take  the  place  of 
thought,  the  result  will  be  the  learning  of  everything  by 
rote,  producing  automatons  incapable  of  recognizing  an 
idea,  be  it  ever  so  simple.  That  is  waste — waste  both 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor  and  of  the  pupil. 

We  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  nature  wizard 
who  failed  to  attain  his  object.  He  says:  "I  took  a 
cabbage  and  crossed  it  with  a  white  potato  and  grew 
eyes  on  it;  I  crossed  that  with  a  cornstalk  and  grew 
ears  on  it ;  that  I  crossed  with  a  squash  and  grew  a  neck 
on  it ;  and  then  I  crossed  that  with  a  cocoanut  and  grew 
hair  on  it;  but,  pshaw,  I  can't  figure  out  what  to  do  for 
a  nose  and  mouth."  He  fell  short  of  his  ideal.  We  too 
sometimes  come  to  the  end  of  our  string.  Unlike  the 
nature  fakir,  and  fortunately  for  us,  our  subjects  are 
already  provided  with  noses  and  mouths.     Both  are 
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important  organs  in  the  scheme  of  education  in  these 
days.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  to  lead  their  possessors 
to  use  them  to  advantage.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a 
certain  percentage  of  our  pupils  to  breathe  properly  and 
use  their  mouths  in  a  scientific  manner  convinces  their 
teachers  that  they  are  only  "  cabbage  heads,"  but  if 
they  are  consigned  to  the  proper  laboratory  they  may 
there  be  manipulated  and  peradventure  converted  into 
something  useful. 

GEORGE  M.  TEEGARDEN, 
Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
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ITS    PRESENT     STATE,    WITH     SUGGESTIONS    AS     TO     ITS 
FUTURE   MODIFICATIONS   AND   DEVELOPMENT.* 

III.  The  Age  atwhich  Education  should  Commence. 

In  this,  the  second  article,  I  shall  deal  with  the 
second  need  postulated  in  the  introduction,  "the  educa- 
tion of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  of  those  very  deaf 
children  who,  by  reason  of  the  early  age  at  which  they 
acquired  their  deafness,  have  not  developed  speech,  to 
be  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  now  the 
general  rule,  in  order  to  give  them  that  physiological,  in 
contradiction  to  pedagogical,  training  to  which  they 
have  as  much  right  as  the  normal  hearing  child. " 

As  in  discussing  classification,  so  I  shall  first  review 
very  briefly  the  courses  followed  in  different  countries, 
and,  in  comparing  the  education  of  the  normal  with  the 
deaf  child,  offer  certain  observations  which  seem  to  me 

'Continued  from  the  Annals  for  May,  1911,  page  323. 
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to  give  strong  physiological  reasons  for  commencing 
the  education  of  the  very  deaf  at  a  much  earlier  age  than 
has  hitherto  been  considered  advisable,  using  the  term 
"education"  in  its  physiological  rather  than  in  its 
pedagogical  sense. 

According  to  B61anger*  it  appears  that  in  France  the 
age  of  admission  to  the  schools  varies  considerably,  and 
the  general  tendency  is  to  reduce  it.  Although  some 
pupils  commence  at  six  years,  and  sometimes  earlier, 
circumstances  seldom  allow  them  to  enter  the  schools 
before  11  or  12  years  of  age. 

In  Italy  the  want  of  legislation  appears  to  make  the 
age  of  entry,  into  the  few  charitable  schools  for  the  deaf 
that  exist,  uncertain. 

In  Germany  the  children  attend  compulsorily  from 
the  age  of  6  to  14  years.  In  Denmark  instruction  com- 
mences at  8  years;  in  Holland  at  about  7  years,  under 
certain  circumstances  even  a  little  earlier. 

In  the  British  Islands  the  majority  of  children  com- 
mence at  about  7  years,  but  in  some  schools  they  are 
received  at  5  years.  In  England  it  is  compulsory  that 
all  deaf  children  should  begin  their  education  at  7  years 
of  age,  but  a  Goverment  grant  can  be  obtained  for  them 
if  they  enter  at  5  years.  In  the  Irish  schools  mentioned 
in  the  first  article  the  general  age  of  admission  appears 
to  be  8  years. 

In  the  United  States,  as  was  the  case  with  classifica- 
tion, a  somewhat  better  condition  of  things  exists.  Few 
schools,  it  is  true,  receive  children  earlier  than  seven 
years  of  age,  but  there  are  pupils  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  one  year  younger. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  in  America,  not  only  to 
keep  the  deaf  child  at  school  later  in  life,  but — and  this 

*44  Report  of  the  International  Conference  on  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf,"  held  in  Edinburgh,  1907,  p.  51. 
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is  of  great  importance — to  take  him  in  hand  very  early. 
This  is  done  at  Boston,  under  Miss  Fuller;  at  Chicago, 
under  Miss  McCowen ;  and  at  Bala  (near  Philadelphia) , 
under  Miss  Garrett.  The  last-named  institution, 
taking  children  at  4,  3,  or  even  2  years,  claims  that  they 
can  enter  ordinary  hearing  schools  six  or  eight  years 
later.  The  Tenth  Report  of  this  "  Home  for  the  Train- 
ing in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  before  they  are  of 
School  Age"  for  1910,  states  that  the  aim  of  its  trustees 
is  "to  surround  young  deaf  children  with  the  same 
uninterrupted  condition  for  acquiring  articulate  speech 
and  language  with  which  all  hearing  children  are  sur- 
rounded, the  difference  being  that  sight  instead  of 
hearing  is  the  medium  used.  The  use  of  either  natural 
signs,  arbitrary  signs,  or  the  manual  alphabet  is  strictly 
prohibited."  It  now  contains  65  children,  and  the 
success  of  this  excellent  institution  is  undoubtedly  very 
great.  It  is  well  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Kerr  Love  and  Mr. 
F.  G.  Barnes,  both  of  whom  have  visited  it,  although  I 
understand  that  both  these  gentlemen  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  passing  on  such  seriously  handicapped 
children  to  ordinary  hearing  schools. 

I  have  no  desire  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  taking  children  early  for  oral  training  with 
the  intention  of  transferring  them  later  to  hearing 
schools,  because  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  thereof, 
and  do  not  care  to  form  any  judgment  thereon  from 
printed  reports  or  from  hearsay  evidence.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  practice,  which  appears  universal,  of 
making  no  effort  for  compulsory  oral  training  before 
six  years  or  even  later,  is  a  grave  mistake,  and  a  potent 
cause  of  failure  in  the  oral  training  of  the  deaf. 

This  view  I  shall  endeavor  to  substantiate  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and,  to  do  so,  the  physiological  education 
of  the  normal  must  be  compared  with  that  of  the  deaf 
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child.     The  development  of  speech  has  been  admirably 
described  by  Dr.   John  Wyllie,*  whose  dissertation 
should  be  read  by  every  person  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  especially  by  every  teacher  and  every  parent, 
actual  or  expectant,  and  to  whom  I  would  refer  the 
reader  for  details.    By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  his 
age  a  normal  hearing  child  has  already  some  under- 
standing of  words  spoken,  together  with  a  vocabulary 
of  words  of  his  own  invention  and  a  limited  production 
of  intelligent  speech.     He  is  able  to  say  short  baby 
sentences  of  two  or  three  words.     Between  the  ages 
of  two  and  seven  the  hearing  child  is  rapidly  developing 
whilst  his  unfortunate  deaf  brother  is  at  a  standstill. 
The  former  is  receiving  items  of  education  every  minute 
of  his  waking  life,  through  the  channels  afforded  by  his 
organs  of  hearing,  so  that  not  only  are  speech  and 
language    being    continuously    impressed    upon    his 
cerebral  cortical  centres,  but  they  are,  by  ceaseless 
reiteration,  becoming  stored  up  both  as  sensory  and 
motor    memories.     This    ceaseless    reiteration    is    a 
liighly  important  factor,  for  it  goes  to  make  speech 
perception  and  speech  production   automatic,  and  is 
practically  absent  in  the  deaf  child.     By  this  constant 
^repetition,  and  by  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
language-appreciating  centres  and  the  language-pro- 
ducing centres,  speech  becomes  automatic  before  the 
education  begins  of  those  centres  which  are  concerned 
ivith   writing   and    more   difficult   language    training, 
centres  which  are  of  later  development  in  the  history 
of  the  race  than  are  those  of  mere  speech,  and  are  pre- 
ceded in  the  normal  child  by  a  pre-speech  era  of  gesture 
language.     It  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  as  the  pre- 
natal development  of  the  child  is  an  epitome  of  the 
phases  of  his  evolution  from  the  unicellular  ancestor, 

♦"The  Disorders  of  Speech,"  Edinburgh,  p.  87. 
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so  is  his  post-natal  development  an  epitome  of  the 
evolution  of  his  race  from  barbarous  savage  to  civilized 
man.  Gesture,  sign  language,  inarticulate  vocal  cries, 
and  the  crude  and  poorly  developed  thought  which 
accompanies  those  simple  attempts  at  expression  are 
all  seen  in  the  normal  child  until  he  attains  to  primitive 
and  later  to  more  perfected  speech — "the  silver  bridge 
over  which  the  thought  of  man  has  come  to  travel.  "* 
It  is  this  pre-speech  era  of  gesture  language  which  be- 
comes more  fixed  (probably  because  it  is  older  in  the 
racial  history  and,  therefore,  more  easily  used)  in  the 
deaf  child  to  the  detriment  of  oral  training,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  joined  to  his  strong  faculty  of  imitation, 
that  deaf  children  are  so  prone  to  revert  to  signs  if 
allowed  to  associate  with  oral  failures.  The  fact  of 
automatic  speech  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
normal  child,  especially  because  it  commences  to  develop 
early,  and  I  believe  that  by  training  the  speech  centres 
in  the  deaf  at  an  earlier  age  we  might  help  them  at 
least  to  approach  the  automatism  of  speech  of  the  hear- 
ing child. 

The  inestimable  value  of  hearing  in  the  physiological 
eduation  of  the  speech  centres  in  the  normal  child  is 
strikingly  demonstrated  when  we  compare  the  blind 
with  the  deaf.  Although  the  former  defect  receives 
considerably  more  sentimental  sympathy  from  the 
casual  observer  than  does  the  latter,  the  blind  child  has 
infinitely  less  difficulties  in  education.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  the  main  entrances  of  instruction  is  closed  for 
him,  but  it  is  one  by  which  general  effects  rather  than 
exact  thought  impressions  reach  his  brain.  So  long  as 
he  has  hearing  his  speech  progresses  with  practically  the 
same  rapidity  as  the  normal  child's,  and  in  consequence 

•Kerr  Love:  "The  Deaf  Child  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Physician 
and  the  Teacher,"  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Deaf,  vol.  ix,  p.  7. 
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his  intellectual  development  proceeds  at  a  nearly  equal 
rate.  The  congenitally  deaf  child  obtains  his  general 
effects  through  his  visual  organs,  but,  by  reason  of  his 
aural  defect,  he  can  neither  obtain  expressions  of  exact 
thought  nor  formulate  his  own  thought  in  exact  terms. 
Consequently  his  school  life  begins  at  seven  in  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  a  child  of  two.  To  put  it  plainly, 
for  five  precious  years  his  intellectual  development  is 
arrested,  and  this  is,  as  Kerr  Love  points  out,*  phys- 
ically expressed  by  his  relatively  smaller  head. 

But  there  is  yet  another  very  important  fact  to  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration — the  question  of 
hereditary  tendencies  to  speech.  We  represent  the  at 
present  "last  word"  of  a  long  line  of  speaking  ancestors 
— a  line  so  long  that  the  first  members  thereof  who 
could  speak  must  have  existed  untold  ages  back  in  the 
world's  history.  We  cannot  tell-  at  what  precise  epoch 
the  first  glimmerings  of  primitive  speech  made  their 
appearance,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  pre- 
posterous suggestion  to  say  that  Pithecanthropus  erectus, 
whose  remains  bring  us  to  the  first  dawn  of  man  in 
Pliocene  times,  must  have  possessed  the  rudiments  of 
speech.  The  cranial  capacity  of  this  fossil  is  abso- 
lutely greater  by  about  250  c.c.  (or  over  30  per  cent.) 
than  that  of  the  largest  skull  of  the  Simiidae,  being 
855  c.c,  the  associated  brain  weight  being  estimated 
at  750  gm.f  The  evolution  which  must  have  gone  on 
without  interruption  since  the  first  appearances  of 
primitive  man — a  period  which  can  hardly  be  estimated 
in  years — has  slowly  elaborated  those  portions  of  the 
central  nervous  system  concerned  with  speech  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  our  remote  ancestry,  and  the  power 

*"Deaf  Mutism,"  Kerr  Love  and  Addison,  Glasgow,  1896,  p.  17. 
t"  Morphology  and  Anthropology, "  W.  L.  H,  Duckworth,  Cambridge, 
1904,  p.  541. 
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of  developing  similar  structural  connections  of  nerve 
cells  and  fibres  has  been  handed  down  through  countless 
generations  and  rendered  more  and  more  perfect  by 
each,  until  we  have  been  born  with  a  potentiality  for 
developing  as  complex  and  perfect  nervous  arrangements 
as  those  of  any  individual  who  has  preceded  us.  It  is 
thus  that  the  centre  for  speech  has  been  made  more 
apt  for  expressing  exact  thought,  and  this  was  strik- 
ingly evidenced  when  Helen  Keller  made  the  demand 
"I  must  speak,"  a  demand  which  also  demonstrated 
that  not  only  is  there  an  hereditary  tendency  to  speak, 
but  also  an  hereditary  tendency  to  develop  the  general 
faculties  through  and  by  speech.  It  was  when  her 
centre  for  speech,  with  its  aeons  of  hereditary  tendencies, 
was  allowed  to  come  into  play  that  Helen  Keller  felt 
that  she  was  in  a  new  world,  and  said  "My  soul,  con- 
scious of  new  strength,  came  out  of  bondage,  and  was 
reaching  through  these  broken  syllables  to  all  know- 
edge  and  faith." 

In  furtherance  of  this  contention,  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  paragraph  from  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Philadelphia  Home  founded  by  the  Misses  Garrett 
(p.  3) : 

"They  [the  pupils  in  the  Home]  have  the  same  hereditary  tendency  to 
talk  as  hearing  children,  and  even  though  they  may  have  deaf  parents 
and  other  deaf  ancestors,  we  know  that  reaching  back  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  we  all  had  billions  of  hearing  ancestors.  There  is  no 
exception  to  the  fact  that  every  one  of  them  shows  a  varying  degree  of 
desire  to  use  its  voice  in  efforts  to  articulate  from  infancy,  as  hearing 
infants  do. — [The  italics  are  mine. — M.  Y.] — We  believe  that  every  deaf 
child's  imitative  powers  and  its  hereditary  tendency  to  talk  should  be 
met  by  the  encouragement  and  aid  which  is  given  to  the  hearing  infant's 
initial  efforts.  As  stated  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  "the  cerebral 
centres  presiding  over  the  movements  of  the  vocal  apparatus — that  is 
to  say,  the  larynx,  tongue,  lips,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  brain  anterior 
to  those  which  preside  over  the  movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and 
shoulder,  and  are  probably,  therefore,  in  more  intimate  connection  and 
communication  with  what  we  regard  as  strictly  intellectual  centres." 
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Are  we  not  neglecting  an  obvious  duty,  as  well  as 
opportunities  of  great  value,  when  we  take  no  heed  of 
these  hereditary  tendencies?  We  ignore  them  whilst 
the  deaf-born  brain  is  plastic,  suffering  them  to  remain 
dormant  and  to  perish  from  inanition.  Are  they  not 
equally  as  precious  as  the  " residual  speech"  we  seek 
to  foster  in  the  child  who  has  become  deaf  after  speech 
has  been  partially  acquired,  or  as  valuable  as  any 
residual  hearing  in  the  semi-deaf? 

It  is  upon  these  arguments  that  I  base  my  con- 
tention that  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  made 
compulsory  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  at  present 
the  custom.  But  any  attempt  to  further  this  conten- 
tion is  not  without  opposition,  although  I  believe  that 
this  opposition  is  becoming  smaller  and  less  potent 
every  year.  At  a  Council  of  (British)  Head  Masters 
held  in  1904,  it  was  resolved  to  be  desirable  that  deaf 
children  should  be  placed  under  proper  training  at  or 
near  the  age  of  five  years,  and  the  Norwich  Conference 
of  the  (British)  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  in  1905  further  resolved  that  this  earlier  education 
should  be  made  compulsory.  A  protest  from  certain 
teachers  elicited  an  eloquent  and  convincing  rejoinder 
from  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Story,  in  which  his  conclusions  so 
thoroughly  coincide  with  my  own  that  I  venture  to  call 
them  to  my  support  for  compulsory  training  at  an  earlier 
age.  Recently  the  Council  of  Head  Teachers  of  Day- 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  unanimously  resolved  "that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  lower  the  compulsory  age  for  attend- 
ance at  school  from  seven  to  five  years,  "*  and  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  remarked  that  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  inserted  that  grant  be  payable  on  deaf  children 
over  three  attending  school.  This  shows  that  the 
importance  of  early  training  is  recognized  by  teachers 

*The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf,  vol.  viii.,  p.  162. 
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themselves.     My  arguments  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  child  who  is  normal,  save  for  his  deafness,  is 
engaged  in  a  continual  struggle  to  make  himself  under- 
stood and  to  understand  those  about  him;  but, unlike  the 
hearing  child,  his  natural  yearnings — including  his 
hereditary  tendencies  to  speak — have  to  go  unsatisfied. 
The  deaf  child  finds  some  form  of  expression  essential 
and  endeavors  to  evolve  one  which  can  act  as  a  vehicle 
of  thought.  Without  oral  speech,  he  has  to  elaborate 
that  gesture  language  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  pre-speech  era  and,  thus  suppressing 
the  play  of  hereditary  speech  tendencies,  substitutes 
gesture  for  speech,  a  substitution  which  renders  the 
later  acquisition  of  speech  more  and  more  difficult  as 
time  goes  on.  Even  if  the  earlier  speech  training  which 
I  advocate  did  not  completely  obviate  this  expression 
by  gesture  (and  I  believe  that  it  would  very  largely  do 
so),  we  should  at  least  give  the  child  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  bi-lingual,  thinking  simultaneously  in 
elementary  speech  and  signs. 

2.  The  hearing  child  develops  intellectually  without 
any  special  care,  and  he  physically  outgrows  his  infancy 
at  about  five  years  of  age.  Why,  when  it  is  in  our 
power  to  make  him  early  aware  of  speech  as  a  means 
of  intercourse  and  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  should 
we  prolong  this  mental  babyhood  beyond  that  of  the 
hearing  child  by  denying  to  him  an  earlier  training? 
Why  should  he  be  forced  to  remain  infantile  in  mind 
and  be  denied  the  means  of  mental  development? 

3.  The  plastic  brain  period  of  the  child  is  past  at 
seven  years,  and  to  delay  physiological  education  until 
that  time  may  be  compared  to  an  attempt  to  model 
clay  that  has  been  allowed  to  become  dry,  save  that 
the  clay  can  be  wetted  anew,  whilst  the  brain  clay  of 
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the  child  is  past  moistening.  Moreover,  the  muscles 
which  control  the  speech  organs  become  to  some  extent 
atrophic  from  disuse  if  not  developed,  a  circumstance 
which  cannot  fail  to  react  disadvantageous^  upon  the 
speech  centres.  "Is  it  not  necessary, "  asks  B&anger,* 
"to  use  the  larynx  as  soon  as  possible?  That  delicate 
organ  which  ought  to  be  the  pivot  of  our  method  of 
instruction?"  The  bad  effects  of  this  neglect  of  the 
speech  organs,  under  our  present  methods  of  oral  instruc- 
tion, when  the  plastic  period  is  past,  are  plainly  shown 
by  the  artificiality  and  limited  or  absent  automatism  of 
speech  taught  when  the  vocal  organs  have  been  for 
years  in  comparative  idleness. 

4.  The  importance  of  "residual  speech "  is  universally 
recognized,  and  often,  if  one  comments  upon  the  good 
articulation  and  intonation  of  a  scholar  in  a  deaf 
school,  one  is  told  "Oh!  that  case  has  residual  speech." 
Indeed,  one  soon  becomes  able  to  pick  out  the  children 
who    started    with    this    advantage.     These    speech 
remains  can  be  easily  and  irrevocably  lost  by  neglect. 
Why  should  we  not  recognize  the  equal  value  of  the 
hereditary  tendencies  to  speak  and  to  develop  the  facul- 
ties of  intelligence  through  speech,  assets  which  are 
probably  more  quickly  perishable? 

5.  It  is  acknowledged  by  law  and  practice  that  hear- 
ing children  should  begin  their  pedagogical  education 
at  five  years.  Why  should  not  an  equal  right  be 
accorded  to  the  deaf?  The  normal  deaf  child  is  not  an 
idiot,  an  imbecile,  or  mentally  defective;  he  is  no  more 
defective  than  his  normal  blind  fellow;  like  him,  he 
merely  suffers  from  the  loss  of  a  valuable  sense  organ, 
but,  unlike  him,  it  is  one  the  defect  of  which  cuts  him 
off  from  the  most  precious  of  human  possessions,  the 
ability  freely  to  exchange  thoughts  and  ideas  with  his 

• 

*Loc.  cit.,  p.  52. 
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fellows.  The  hearing  child,  even  when  he  is  blind,  is 
receiving  what  I  have  termed  "physiological"  educa- 
tion at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  I  claim  that  the  deaf 
child  has  an  equal  right  to  this  early  physiological 
education,  and,  as  it  requires  to  be  carried  out  by  those 
who  are  experienced  in  deaf  teaching,  it  should  be 
provided  for  by  law.  The  deaf  child,  of  all  classes  of 
children,  can  least  afford  to  lose  the  full  advantage  of  his 
most  impressionable  years,  and  these  years  are,  phy- 
sically and  physiologically,  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
commencement  of  suitable  instruction.  I  may  point 
out  that  it  is  compulsory  for  the  blind  child,  who  has 
so  much  advantage  over  the  deaf  child,  to  attend 
school  at  five  years. 

6.  It  is  possible  that,  by  means  of  this  earlier  train- 
ing, the  automatic  speech  attained  to  by  hearing 
children  might  be  at  least  partly  acquired  by  the  deaf. 
This  automatism,  which  is  really  only  the  outcome  of 
almost  ceaseless  practice,  would  be  materially  assisted 
by  the  "synthetic  "  lip-reading  which  must  be  developed 
in  any*  form  of  oral  teaching.  To  lip-read  with 
facility  requires  practice,  and  the  earlier  this  practice 
is  called  into  regular  use  the  quicker  and  more  certain 
it  is  likely  to  become.  Such  facility  in  lip-reading  gives 
the  child  command  of  a  means  of  acquiring  new  lan- 
guage by  sight,  a  method  second  only  in  usefulness  to 
hearing. 

Although  I  am  not  wholly  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
sight  can  ever  be  made  completely  to  supplant  hearing, 
I  do  believe  that,  by  special  direction  and  assistance  at  a 
sufficiently  early  age,  the  visual  centre  might  be  made  a 
very  good  working  substitute  for  the  auditory  centre  as 
a  stimulus  for  the  speech  centres.  It  could,  I  am  sure, 
be  made  a  centre  for  the  appreciation  of  language, 
which  would  act  in  relation  with  that  for  the  production 
of  language. 
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It  scarcely  comes  within  my  province  to  speak  of  the 
method  by  which  this  earlier  physiological  training 
should  be  carried  out,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  of  the  nature  of  kindergarten  classes, 
under  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf.  These  should 
use  elementary  articulation  lessons  calculated  to  en- 
courage deaf  children  from  the  age  of  three  years  to 
chatter  at  their  play,  to  encourage  baby  prattle  about 
games,  toys,  and  similar  matters  of  infantile  interest.  Set 
lessons  during  the  physiological  stage  of  the  deaf  child's 
training  should  be  conspicuous  by  their  entire  absence ; 
they  should  be  banished  rigidly  until  the  child  enters, 
with  some  elementary  language  which  he  can  express 
orally  with  a  certain  ease,  upon  the  pedagogical  stage. 
During  this  physiological,  kindergarten  stage  of  instruc- 
tion special  attention  should  be  paid  to  language  forms 
which  are  most  easily  lip-read  and  imitated,  always 
remembering  that  easy  articulation  should  be  used 
most  freely.  Unless  the  terms  and  phrases  most  easy  of 
articulation  and  most  easily  understood  by  the  child  were 
made  the  dominant  feature  of  the  teaching  there  would 
be  a  danger  of  laying  a  foundation  of  bad  articulation,  a 
danger  which  would  neutralize  part  of  the  good  accruing 
from  this  proposed  early  teaching.  I  would  emphasize 
the  paramount  necessity  of  employing  only  teachers  of 
proved  experience,  teachers  able  to  judge  the  necessities 
of  the  child,  able  to  enter  into  his  mental  processes — in 
other  words,  to  see  with  his  eyes — and  able  thoroughly 
to  interest  him  and  to  make  him  realize  the  value  of 
spoken  language  as  a  method  of  communication.  The 
words  and  phrases  which  could  be  grasped  synthetically 
and  reproduced  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  would 
come  first,  the  difficult  "elements"  taught  by 
articulation  lessons  being  gradually  led  up  to  and 
introduced. 
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If  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  visual  centre  being 
trained  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the  auditory  centre  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  presiding  over  speech,  this  early  phys- 
iological course  would  take  full  advantage  of  it,  and 
would  train  the  child  into  a  habit  of  using  his  eyes  in 
place  of  his  ears.  The  possible  danger  of  laying  a 
foundation  of  bad  articulation  could  be  obviated  by  the 
experienced  teacher,  and  the  chief  aim  should  be  to 
obtain  a  facility  and  fluency  of  speech  which  would 
prevent  that  artificiality  so  often  complained  of  as 
characteristic  of  speech  in  the  deaf. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  early  training  of  the 
deaf  was  approved  of  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Pennsylvania,  as  long  ago 
as  1891.  In  the  discussion  upon  the  Bill  then  passed,  a 
member  of  the  House  made  the  astonishing  statement 
that  it  would  injure  little  deaf  children  mentally  and 
physically  to  be  taught  to  speak  before  they  were  of 
school  age.  It  would  be  equally  logical  to  say  that  such 
teaching  similarly  injures  the  normal  hearing  child. 
The  extraordinary  folly  of  this  remarkable  assertion  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the 
Garrett  Home  and  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
visited  it.  Something  has  already  been  done  in  the 
cause  of  early  training  in  London,  and  I  would  point 
out  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  annual  report  for  1909  of  the  school  in 
Fitzroy-square : 

"A  preparatory  or  kindergarten  class  has  been  opened  in  the  school 
for  young  children,  and  the  character  of  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  fully  justifies  the  innovation  and  strengthens  the  belief 
that  it  serves  a  distinctly  valuable  purpose." 

In  one  of  our  London  County  Council  Deaf  Centres  is 
a  child,  now  aged  5  years.  She  was  admitted  at  the  age 
of  3J  years,  and  is  a  congenital  total  deaf-mute.  During 
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tier  first  term  she  did  not  appear  to  be  learning  much 
speech  or  figures,  but  she  showed  great  imitation.    She 
-wrote  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard  and  on  brown 
paper  forms  of  parts  of  letters,  etc.,  and  imitated  the 
xnotions  of  the  mouth.     She  threaded  beads,  sewed 
embroidery  cards,  played  games,  and  imitated  the  ac- 
tions of  older  children.     In  her  second  term  she  learned 
some  sounds  and  spoke  them,  and  was  keenly  interested 
In  kindergarten  occupations.    During  her  third  term  she 
acquired  a  vocabulary  of  six  words,  cpuld  speak  long 
Towels  and  nearly  ail  the  consonants.     When  in  her 
fourth  term  she  attained  the  age  of  five  years  and  can  lip- 
read  well.     She  knows  all  sounds  and  combinations  of 
Stage  I.,  written  and  oral,  and  has  a  vocabulary  of  38 
words  and  18  actions.  In  language  she  can  answer  orally 
such  questions  as  "What  have  you?"     "What  color  is 
the  — ?"  and  knows  the  colors  blue,  black,  yellow,  and 
white,  naming  them  correctly.     She  can  knit,  sew  on 
canvas,  and  do  the  usual  kindergarten  occupations. 
She  talks  a  great   deal*  and  lip-reads  well  in  class. 
Her  synthetic  lip-reading  for  orders  is  good.     She  is 
bright  and  happy  in  school,  is  seldom  absent,  and  is 
trying  for  the  medal.     She  has  half  an  hour's  walk  to 
the  train  by  which  she  travels  to  and  fro,  and  her  parents 
affirm  that  they  have  never  regretted  sending  her  to 
school  at  such  an  early  age.     This  child  of  5  is,  there- 
fore, at  the  stage  which,  under  the  present  system,  is 
only  attained  by  children  who  have  entered  at  7  when 
they  are  past,  or  well  on  toward,  9.    If  so  much  can 
be  done  for  a  normal  totally  deaf  child  in  the  ordinary 
classes  of  a  deaf  school,  what  could  not  be  achieved  in  a 
special  class  such  as  I  have  suggested?    Another  case,  a 

•She  early  began  to  try  to  talk,  evidence  of  her  hereditary  tendency 
to  do  so,  a  tendency  which,  I  venture  to  believe,  has  been  awakened 
and  developed  by  her  early  training  in  oralism. 
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boy,  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  concerning  whom  his 
parents  consulted  me  in  May,  1907,  when  he  was  3| 
years  old,  was  admitted  at  my  special  request  by  the 
late  Mr.  William  Van  Praagh  to  Fitzroy-square.  His 
success  has  been  quite  equal  to  that  just  related,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  his  parents. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  cases  as  practical  illus- 
trations in  favor  of  early  education  and  to  avoid  the 
adverse  criticism  that  may  be  raised  by  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  educationists  as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  a 
deaf  child  at  a  special  school  at  so  young  an  age.  I 
would  point  out,  if  I  am  accused  of  a  desire  to  drag  chil- 
dren of  tender  years  from  the  care  of  their  parents,  that 
the  physiological  education  of  the  deaf  pre-eminently 
necessitates  a  special  teacher,  and  that  no  parent,  how- 
ever willing  and  well-intentioned,  can  carry  it  out  unless 
he  is  himself  an  experienced  teacher  of  the  deaf.  I 
believe  that  the  object  which  I  advocate  could  be  at- 
tained by  short  school  hours  with  plenty  of  play — play 
being,  indeed,  itself  a  means  of  teaching — upon,  say, 
five  half-days  a  week,  the  child  being  absent  from  home 
only  during  those  times.  Parents  would  soon  become 
impressed  with  the  advantages  that  their  children  were 
receiving,  and  could  help  the  teachers  by  home 
influences.  Indeed,  not  only  have  the  parents  of  the 
two  children  just  cited  expressed  their  lively  appre- 
ciation of,  and  satisfaction  at,  the  results  obtained,  but 
other  mothefs  and  fathers  have  stated  to  me  that  they 
were  wishful  for  such  an  arrangement  for  early  training. 

I  believe  that,  under  such  circumstances,  whilst  brain 
and  larynx  are  more  plastic  than  at  seven,  or  even  five, 
the  speech  centres  could  be  stimulated  to  better  develop- 
ment, and  that  the  hereditary  tendency  to  speak  could 
be  preserved,  encouraged,  and  fully  utilized,  so  that 
some  degree  of  automatic  speech  could  be  made  possible. 
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Surely  such  a  course  would  greatly  increase  oral  suc- 
cesses both  in  number  and  degree,  give  fewer  oral 
failures,  lead  to  further  improvements  in  classification, 
emphasize  individuality,  make  the  deaf  child  more 
nearly  approach  to  the  normal  child  at  seven  years,  and 
enable  us  to  distinguish  earlier  the  mentally  deficient 
and  the  mentally  deficient  deaf.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  this  applies  equally  to  those  cases  of  acquired 
deafness  who,  having  lost  their  hearing  at  two  years 
a.nd  onward  become,  under  existing  conditions,  mute 
before  seven  years. 

MACLEOD  YEARSLEY,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital;  Medical  Inspector  of 
London  County  Council  Deaf  Schools;  Lecturer  to  the  London 
Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf;  Examiner  to  the 
Joint  Examination  Board  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaft  etc. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBIT  BY  THE  ADULT  DEAF 
AT  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  Minnesota  State  Fair  stands  first  among  exhi- 
bitions of  its  kind  in  this  country  as  regards  nearly  all 
conditions  that  go  to  make  up  a  great  exhibition,  such 
»s  size  of  grounds,  value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
number  and  size  of  buildings,  annual  attendance, 
premium  list,  quality  and  variety  of  exhibits,  etc.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  great  northwestern  exposition. 

The  idea  of  making  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  adult 
deaf  at  the  State  Fair  was  conceived  and  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Peter  N.  Peterson.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  the  Deaf,  in 
the  fall  of  1910,  Mr.  Peterson  brought  up  the  plan, 
and  it  was  unanimously  approved.  Mr.  Peterson 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  be  selected 
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by  himself  to  carry  out  the  proposition.  The  Executive 
Committee  guaranteed  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

Mr.  Peterson  at  once  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  deaf  people  all  over  the  state,  urging  their 
cooperation.  He  selected  assistants  to  canvass  the 
cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  for  exhibits.  He 
prepared  a  folder  of  eight  pages,  containing  various 
items  of  information  about  the  deaf,  their  education, 
their  occupations,  etc.,  which,  after  revision  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  was  printed  to  the  number  of 
about  16,000  copies  for  free  distribution.  At  the  same 
time,  some  26,000  alphabet  cards  were  printed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Anton  Schroeder,  at  that 
time  President  of  the  Association,  obtained  from  the 
Fair  management  the  promise  of  the  free  use  of  a  booth 
for  the  exhibit. 

After  the  election  of  officers  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Association,  last  June,  Mr.  Peterson  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  exhibit. 
Thereupon  the  Executive  Committee  gave  the  new 
President,  Mr.  V.  R.  Spence,  authority  to  proceed 
with  the  exhibit,  selecting  such  persons  as  he  saw  fit 
to  ,carry  on  the  work.  Mr.  Spence  selected  Dr.  J.  L. 
Smith  to  take  general  charge  of  arrangements,  collect 
exhibits,  place  them  in  the  booth,  and  take  charge  of 
the  booth  during  Fair  week.  Dr.  Simth  was  efficiently 
aided  in  this  work  by  Miss  Kathryn  Gloeser  and 
Miss  Blanche  Hansen  in  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Fred  Brant  and 
Mr.  Dean  Tomlinson  in  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Howard  in  Duluth. 

The  booth  assigned  to  the  deaf  was  in  the  Woman's 
building,  a  large  brick  structure  standing  first  on  one 
of  the  main  avenues  of  the  Fair  grounds.  The  booth 
itself  was  practically  the  most  promihent  one  in  the 
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building,  as  it  faced  the  chief  entrance.  It  measured 
twelve  feet  by  forty  feet. 

The  deaf  people  of  the  state  responded  nobly  to  the 
requests  for  specimens  of  their  handiwork.  When  the 
Fair  opened  Monday  morning,  Sept.  4,  the  booth  was 
filled  and  more  than  filled  with  evidences  of  the  varied 
industry  of  the  deaf  of  Minnesota.  All  the  wall  space 
was  covered,  and  three  show-cases  were  filled  with 
fancy  work,  much  of  which  had  to  be  so  closely  laid 
that  it  could  not  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  exhibit,  in  size  and  in  quality,  far  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
exhibit,  a  few  figures  are  here  submitted:  The  number 
of  exhibitors  was  little  short  of  100,  there  being  52 
ladies  and  41  men.  There  were  about  250  articles  of 
needlework,  including  dresses,  waists,  embroidery  of  all 
kinds,  and  crotchet  work.  In  the  line  of  art  there  were 
exhibited  30  pieces  in  oil,  water-colors,  and  crayon. 
There  were  about  fifty  articles  of  handiwork  by  men. 
In  lieu  of  farm  products  by  deaf  farmers  of  the  state, 
photographs  of  their  buildings  and  stock  were  shown,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  photographs  of  homes  owned  by  deaf 
people.  These  were  fifty  in  number.  There  was  one 
exhibit  of  architectural  plans,  and  one  of  a  business 
firm.  In  the  line  of  invention  there  were  four  exhibits, 
Mr.  Anton  Schroeder's  sash  hangers  and  his  folding 
clothes-basket  and  ironing-board  stand,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spear's 
safety  mailing  envelope,  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hodgman's 
washboard.  There  were  several  collective  exhibits, 
notably  three  of  job  printing  and  bookbinding,  one  of 
electric-light  fixture  finishing,  and  one  of  wood  finish- 
ing. A  leather-covered  foot-stool  and  a  large  wooden 
razor  made  by  John  Lauby,  a  blind  deaf  man,  attracted 
much  attention. 
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The  attention  attracted  by  the  exhibit  and  the 
interest  shown  in  it  by  the  public  were  very  gratifying. 
The  daily  papers  spoke  well  of  the  display  and  the 
Pioneer  Press,  in  particular,  made  rather  a  lengthy 
notice,  under  the  display  head  of  "  Exhibits  of  Deaf 
Quite  Remarkable."  The  following  extracts  from  the 
article  under  the  above  caption  will  show  how  "ithers" 
saw  us: 

"An  'interview'  with  the  representatives  of  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  the  Deaf  at  the  State  Fair  is  an  interesting  experience.  The  Associa- 
tion has  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in  the  Woman's  building,  which  per- 
haps has  drawn  larger  crowds  than  any  other  display  on  the  grounds. 
Several  hundred  specimens  of  mechanical  and  art  work  are  shown. 

"Many  visitors  have  become  so  interested  in  the  work  that  they 
return  several  times  a  day  to  'converse*  with  the  deaf  people. 

" '  It  makes  one  feel  ashamed/  said  a  prominent  Rice  county  farmer 
yesterday,  'to  see  what  splendid  work  these  people  who  are  so  handi- 
capped by  nature  can  do.    We  who  possess  ail  our  faculties  are  far  less, 
intelligent.'  " 

The  comments  of  individuals  were  equally  pleasing 
and  appreciative.  Governor  Eberhart  visited  the 
booth  alone  one  morning,  and  complimented  those  in 
charge  upon  the  excellence  of  the  display.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Stilwell,  Vice  President  of  the  Fair  Association,  was 
also  a  visitor,  and  he  said,  "I  have  heard  lots  of  com- 
pliments on  your  exhibit. "  The  manual-training 
instructor  in  the  St.  Paul  schools,  who  judged  the 
handiwork  of  the  exhibit,  said  before  he  left,  "You 
have  some  most  excellent  work  here, "  with  an  under- 
score of  the  word  "excellent. "  And  the  lady  who 
judged  the  art  work,  a  well-known  expert  in  that  line, 
wrote,  "Deaf  and  dumb  people  can  do  as  great  things 
as  anybody. "  From  the  general  public  passing  by 
every  day,  words  of  admiration  and  appreciation  were 
frequent.  "Did  the  deaf  really  do  all  this  work?" 
some  one  would  ask.     "Yes,  every  bit  of  it."     "Won- 
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derful!"  " Splendid!"  "How  interesting !"  were  some 
of  the  exclamations  that  followed. 

Those  in  daily  charge  of  the  booth  from  morning  till 
night  throughout  the  week  were  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Howard,  Mr.  Anton  Schroeder,  Miss  Kathryn  Gloeser, 
and  Miss  Edna  Vandegrift.  Several  others  assisted 
them  for  short  periods  of  time.  They  were  kept  busy 
nearly  all  the  time,  handing  out  cards  and  circulars, 
and  answering  questions. 

The  alphabet  cards  were  seized  upon  with  avidity 
by  old  and  young,  though  the  exhibitors  aimed  espe- 
cially to  give  them  to  children.  Some  who  had  re- 
ceived cards  would  go  and  bring  friends  to  get  some  too. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  people  walk  away  from  the 
booth,  studying  the  card,  and  trying  to  form  their 
A,  B,  C's  on  their  fingers. 

The  main  objects  of  the  exhibit  were  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  status  of  the  adult  deaf  as  an  indus- 
trious, self-supporting  body  of  citizens,  to  bring  the 
deaf  into  closer  touch  with  the  hearing,  and  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  by  the 
free  distribution  of  cards.  That  the  exhibit  will  have 
a  great  educative  influence  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the 
state  who  visited  the  booth  and  saw  the  work  will  not 
forget  it.  They  will  tell  their  home  friends  about  it, 
and  thus  it  will  reach  many  thousands  more.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  booth  were  always  ready  to  talk  with 
visitors.  Three  of  them  were  able  to  talk  with  the 
tongue,  and  they  did  so  a  great  deal,  while  the  others 
confined  themselves  to  writing.  Thus  the  public  saw 
that  the  deaf  are  not  a  class  apart,  but  that  it  is  easy 
to  communicate  with  them  by  writing,  and  with  some 
by  speech. 

As  it  was  their  first  experience  in  that  line,  and  as 
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they  were  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  entry  governing 
premium  contests,  the  managers  of  the  exhibit  failed 
to  enter  it  for  competition  for  the  regular  premiums. 
But  there  was  a  small  private  prize  fund  raised  by 
individual  contributions,  and  this  was  divided  among 
winners  of  first  premiums.  Competent  judges  were 
selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Woman's  build- 
ing to  pass  upon  our  exhibits,  and  they  awarded  26 
first  premiums,  16  second,  14  third,  and  11  fourth. 

We  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  claiming  that  this 
was  the  first  exhibit  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  and 
carried  through  by  the  adult  deaf  of  any  state.  There 
have  been  individual  exhibits  by  the  deaf,  and  there 
have  been  school  exhibits.  But  we  know  of  no  pre- 
vious instance  of  a  state  association  making  an  exhibit 
on  a  large  scale  at  a  state  fair. 

The  expenses  of  the  exhibit  were  defrayed  by  the 
Association.  All  told,  they  amounted  to  about  $100. 
It  was  money  well  spent,  for  there  is  no  question  that 
far  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  good  will 
result.  Those  who  did  the  work  of  preparing  for  the 
exhibit,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  booth,  received  no 
compensation  for  their  time  and  labor,  only  their 
necessary  expenses  being  paid.  They  gave  their  ser- 
vices willingly,  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  they  felt 
more  than  repaid  when  they  realized  how  successful 
the  exhibit  was,  how  interested  the  public  were,  and 
how  great  a  factor  the  exhibit  was  going  to  prove 
toward  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  hearing  people  of  the  state  of  the  true  status 
of  the  educated  deaf. 

J.  L.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School, 

Faribault,  Minnesota. 
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Laurence  E.  Milligan,  President,  Montana  School. 

E.  Cary  Montague,  Superintendent,  West  Virginia  School. 

J.  S.  Morrison,  Acting  Superintendent,  Missouri  School. 

Robert  Patterson,  Principal,  Ohio  School. 

John  E.  Rat,  Principal,  North  Carolina  School  (Raleigh). 

William  C.  Ritter,  Superintendent,  Virginia  School  (Newport  News). 

Augustus  Rogers,  Superintendent,  Kentucky  School. 

Henry  W.  Rothert,  Superintendent,  Iowa  School. 

Lyman  Steed,  Principal,  Kendall  School. 

A.  A.  Stewart,  Superintendent,  Oklahoma  School. 

James  N.  Tate,  Superintendent,  Minnesota  School. 

Harris  Taylor,  Superintendent,  Institution  for*  Improved  Instruction, 

New  York. 
E.  S.  Tillinghast,  Superintendent,  Oregon  School. 
Albert  H.  Walker,  President,  Florida  School. 
Newton  F.  Walker,  Superintendent,  South  Carolina  School. 
W.  Laurens  Walker,  Principal,  South  Carolina  School. 
Frances  Wettstein,  Principal,  Milwaukee  School. 
Cyrus  E.  White,  Superintendent,  Kansas  School. 
Job  Williams,  Principal,  American  School. 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal,  Clarke  School. 

The  President  read  the  Call  of  the  Special  Session 
(published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Annals,  page  345) 
and  invited  Mr.  A.  H.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Meet- 
ing of  Southern  Superintendents  and  Principals  held  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  last  April,  to  state  the  action  of  that 
meeting,  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  for  the 
calling  of  the  present  session  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
Walker  accordingly  read  the  minutes  of  the  Atlanta 
meeting  (published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Annals, 
pages  343-345),  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
to  convene  the  Conference  at  Delavan  in  order  that 
plans  might  be  devised  for  providing  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  with  properly  trained  teachers. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  official  call  of 
this  meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  Atlanta  meeting. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  this  body? 

Dr.  Gallaudet:  I  do  not  know  what  arrangements 
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have  been  made  to  present  plans,  but  as  there  is  nothing 
brought  forward  at  this  moment  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  that  since  1891  we 
have  conducted  in  Washington  a  normal  class  for  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  to  be  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  and  the  graduates  of  this  class  have  been  at  the 
service  of  the  schools  of  the  country  as  they  have  been 
wanted.  The  numbers  have  been  small,  it  is  true.  We 
have  never  felt  like  having  more  than  five  or  six  in 
our  class,  usually  divided  between  young  men  and 
young  women.  President  Hall  of  the  College  can  give 
you  more  information  than  I  can,  because  I  am  now 
out.  I  think  our  normal  class  has  to  a  certain  extent 
supplied  the  existing  want.  I  leave  it  to  President  Hall 
to  make  it  clearer  than  I  can  how  we  may  be  brought 
into  closer  relation  in  this  matter. 

President  Hall:  Dr.  Gallaudet  stated  that  our  class 
has  always  been  rather  small.  Since  the  call  for  this 
meeting  went  out  I  have  thought  whether  we  could 
increase  the  sixe  of  that  class  or  not.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  try  to  train  more  than  six 
teachers.  Our  Kendall  School  numbers  about  fifty 
pupils.  Each  class  really  comprises  two  divisions. 
I  believe  we  could  not  do  justice  to  the  children  in  the 
school  and  train  a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  six. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  sometimes  found  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  getting  even  sis  to  train.  It  is  difficult 
some  years  to  get  good  candidates,  especially  young 
men.  We  have,  usually,  plenty  of  young  women  candi- 
dates. We  are  always  glad  to  have  young  men  nomi- 
nated for  this  class  by  the  heads  of  schools:  such  young 
men  as  they  would  be  willing  to  have  in  their  schools 
after  thev  have  been  trained. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  our  work.     Bui  I  do  not  see  how 
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it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  train  more  than  six  young 
people  a  year. 

In  regard  to  the  maintaining  of  efficient  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  Atlanta,  I  think  one  very  important  factor  is  the 
question  of  salary.  If  you  are  going  to  maintain  a 
high  grade  of  teachers  you  must  pay  good  salaries. 
Young  men  can  earn  good  salaries  in  other  professions, 
and  if  they  are  going  into  this  profession  to  stay  they 
must  see  something  in  it  in  the  way  of  monetary  re- 
turn. That  is  the  only  suggestion  I  can  make  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  We  shall  continue  to  train  five  or  six 
teachers  each  year  for  your  benefit,  if  we  can  get  the 
candidates. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson:  How  are  the  members  of  the 
xiormal  class  at  Washington  selected? 

President  Hall:  Usually  on  the  recommendation  of 
heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf.  We  prefer  to  have  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  when  it  is  possible  to  induce  suitable 
ones  to  apply.  There  are  not  many  applications  from 
college  men. 

The  President  :  Suppose  you  had  a  dozen  applicants, 
what  would  you  do? 

President  Hall:  We  would  take  the  most  promising. 
The  President  :  The  ones  you  heard  the  best  things 

about? 

President  Hall:  We  try  to  get  a  good  many  letters 
about  candidates;  we  get  their  photographs,  and  if 
possible  see  the  candidates  themselves.  Last  year  we 
had  four  places  open  for  young  men  and  we  had  only 
three  applications. 

Mr.  Goodwin  :  Since  I  had  something  to  do  with  the 
calling  of  the  meeting  in  Atlanta  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words;  I  shall  not  say  anything  that  every  one  here 
does  not  know.    If  there  is  a  superintendent  here  who 
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has  not  experienced  difficulty  in  finding  well-trained 
teachers,  he  at  least  knows  of  others  in  his  section  of 
the  country  who  have  experienced  that  difficulty.  I 
have  heard  for  the  last  dozen  years  of  the  dearth  of 
young  men  in  the  profession.  For  the  last  year  or  two 
there  seems  to  be  more  difficulty  in  finding  well-quali- 
fied teachers  than  ever  before.  We  have  a  number 
of  schools  turning  out  teachers,  but  not  half  enough. 
I  suppose  none  of  you  have  ever  found  a  time  you 
couldn't  fill  a  vacancy,  but  when  you  inquired  into  the 
qualifications  and  peculiar  fitness  of  the  applicants 
sometimes  you  were  disappointed. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  southern  section  in  say- 
ing we  ought  to  have  twenty-five  well-trained,  well- 
qualified  new  teachers  for  the  southern  states  every 
year,  to  take  the  place  of  those  dropping  out  for  various 
causes  and  to  provide  for  the  necessary  increase  in  the 
corps  of  teachers,  and  I  judge  from  interviews  and 
correspondence  with  superintendents  of  the  west  and 
middle  west  that  thev  have  these  same  difficulties. 

The  proper  thing  for  this  Conference  to  do  is  to 
advise  on  this  subject.  Let  us  reach  some  conclusion. 
Our  schools  will  suffer  if  we  do  not  have  more  teachers, 
and,  of  course,  all  of  us  want  the  best-trained  and  best- 
qualified  teachers  to  be  had.  Sometimes  we  find  them 
dropping  in  by  accident,  and  they  may  accidently  be 
very  fine  teachers,  but  it  is  not  a  good  precedent  to  get 
them  by  accident.  I  think  the  body  of  superintendents 
should  specify  the  qualifications  necessary  in  the 
teachers  they  wish  to  employ:  that  is.  should  lay  down 
in  general  the  qualifications  expected.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  should  abridge  the  power  of  any  school  to 
pass  on  the  qualifications  of  its  own  candidates.  The 
fact  simply  confronts  us  that  we  are  not  turning  out 
enough  teachers.     The  teachers  here  at  this  Conven- 
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tion  say  they  are  having  more  offers  for  next  year's 
work  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

Running  over  the  lists  of  schools  that  train  teachers 
I  judge  there  are  not  more  than  thirty,  or  at  most 
forty,  new  trained  teachers  to  go  into  the  work  for  the 
coming  school  year,  and  I  believe  that  for  the  whole 
country  there  should  be  one  hundred  every  year  going 
in  as  recruits.  The  combined-system  schools  are  meet- 
ing with  difficulty  in  finding  manual  teachers.  Gallau- 
det  College  is  the  only  school  turning  out  manual 
teachers  and  if  you  should  take  all  of  their  six  it  would 
not  be  a  number  to  be  considered. 

I  think  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Princi- 
pals is  the  body  to  consider  this  question, or  to  bring 
about  an  organization  to  meet  this  demand.  I  wish  we 
had  half  a  dozen  training  schools  such  as  the  Clarke 
School  and  Gallaudet  College.  There  is  no  school  in 
the  south  turning  out  trained  teachers.  In  the  middle 
west  how  many  are  there? 

This  is  the  condition  that  confronted  me,  looking 
around  for  teachers  for  next  year,  and  a  number  of 
southern  superintendents  have  found  the  same  difficulty, 
and  some  too  in  the  middle  west,  and  perhaps  some  in 
the  north. 

The  President:  From  the  Indiana  Normal  Class  two 
teachers  go  out  one  year,  and  three  the  next.  The  full 
term  of  this  course  for  teachers-in-training  is  two  years, 
and  no  one  will  be  received  for  a  less  period. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  testimonials 
of  high  character  and  standing,  evidences  of  satisfactory 
preliminary  scholastic  attainment,  certificates  of  good 
health  and  necessary  strength,  and  be  possessed  of  self- 
confidence,  gentle  firmness,  patience,  love  for  children, 
and  a  desire  to  make  teaching  a  life  profession — other- 
wise they  would  better  not  apply.     A  student's  mind 
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and  habit,  and  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  accomplish 
things  and  succeed,  are  demanded. 

Admission  to  the  privileges  of  this  course  means 
undivided  attention,  close  application,  and  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher-in-training  for  two  years; 
and  personal  and  social  diversion  will  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  school  duties. 

Mr.  Blattner:  If  we  have  plenty  of  money  we  can 
always  get  competent  teachers.  I  think  too  we  can 
train  them.  We  have  a  plan  down  in  Texas  which  may 
not  be  the  best,  but  which  works  very  well  for  us.  We 
do  not  hunt  all  over  the  country  for  teachers  unless  we 
have  to.  If  we  have  to  have  an  experienced  teacher  we 
go  outside  the  state.  If  we  do  not  need  that  kind  of  a 
teacher  we  look  for  a  bright  young  man  or  woman,  per- 
haps a  graduate  of  a  college  or  normal  school,  perhaps 
not  a  graduate,  and  we  do  the  training  ourselves.  I 
give  them  five  weeks  of  training,  principally  in  the 
technique  of  speech  teaching  and  oral  methods,  and 
make  them  work  good  and  hard  for  those  five  weeks 
and  then  when  the  school  opens  in  the  fall  I  let  them 
take  observation.  We  do  not  put  them  in  charge  of  a 
beginning  class;  perhaps  we  give  them  a  third  or  fourth 
year  class;  and  then  we  turn  them  over  to  Miss  Yale 
the  next  summer.  Sometimes  they  do  not  get  to  her 
school  the  first  summer,  but  eventually  they  will.  I 
give  them  the  rough  dressing  down  and  Miss  Yale  and 
her  assistants  give  them  the  polishing  up. 

In  regard  to  manual  teachers  we  have  little  trouble. 
We  graduate  bright  young  men  and  women  from  our 
school  and  send  them  to  Gallaudet  College;  they  get 
their  higher  education  there  and  when  they  are  through 
with  their  education  at  college  they  are  fairly  well  pre- 
pared to  teach  a  manual  class.  •  They  have,  during  the 
entire  course,  observed  the  progress  of  their  own  educa- 
tion and  so  they  are  adapted  in  a  way  to  teaching. 
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The  question  is,  Can  we  induce  a  sujjficient  number  of 
bright,  energetic,  enterprising  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men to  take  hold  of  this  work?  We  can't  do  it  unless 
we  pay  them.  The  teachers  we  employ  we  usually  get 
from  home;  we  do  not  have  to  go  outside  the  state;  if 
we  did  we  should  have  to  pay  more.  These  teachers 
have  their  homes  and  their  home  friends  near  us  and 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  less  than  they  would  away 
from  home. 

A  Member:  How  much  do  you  pay  them  the  first 
year? 

Mr.  Blattner:  Six  hundred  dollars,  without  board. 
A  Member  :  Can  you  get  well-trained  college  men 
for  six  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Blattner:  No,  we  do  not  pretend  to  get  college 
xnen  at  such  salaries.  We  seldom  get  men.  But  these 
^oung  ladies  who  are  employed  have  home  and  friends 
*here.  I  hate  to  tell  the  salaries  we  have  paid;  they 
»e  so  small.  We  have  done  remarkably  well  in  getting 
and  retaining  good  teachers  at  such  prices  because  they 
do  not  want  to  leave  home. 

President  Hall:  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Argo  to 

Telate  his  experience  this  spring.     I  wrote  him  to  ask  if 

le  could  recommend  a  young  man  for  our  Normal  Class. 

Dr.  Argo  :  I  went  to  Colorado  College  to  explain  our 

wants  in  the  way  of  young  college  people  to  enter  this 

work.     They  had  a  graduating  class  of  sixty-seven;  I 

think  thirty-five  were  women  and  thirty-two  men.     A 

week  before  the  College  closed  I  was  informed  that  every 

man  was  placed  and  every  woman  was  placed,  and  that 

no  one  of  the  men  had  a  position  at  less  than  $1,000;  a 

number  had  $1,200,  and  some  who  were  going  outside 

the  United  States,  for  instance,  to  Manila,  China,  or 

Japan  had  $1,400  and  their  expenses  paid.     Several  in 

the  class  were  going  to  the  law  school  and  several  were 
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to  study  medicii^p,  but  all  who  wanted  work  had  work 
ready  for  them  at  good  prices.  Now  when  I  presented 
to  the  Dean  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  I  rather  enlarged  on  the  opportunities  for  the  future 
and  kept  my  mouth  very  nicely  shut  concerning  most 
of  the  things  not  pleasant.  The  young  men  whom  he 
had  thought  of,  who  afterwards  came  to  me  to  talk 
about  it,  felt  that  they  couldn't  go  into  the  work.  There 
were  other  kinds  of  work  they  found  more  attractive, 
from  a  financial  as  well  as  from  other  points  of  view. 
Several  young  men  were  going  to  Chicago  to  study 
settlement  work;  they  didn't  look  forward  to  large 
salaries  but  to  opportunities  which  they  would  get.  I 
was  unable  to  find  a  single  young  man  for  our  work; 
although  I  offered  to  take  a  young  man  straight  from 
the  College  into  the  school,  I  was  unable  to  get  one. 

Mr.  Goodwin:  Mr.  Hall  wrote  me  to  suggest  the 
name  of  a  young  man  to  take  training  and  I  took  up  the 
matter  with  four  colleges  in  our  state — with  our  uni~ 
versity  and  three  other  colleges  having  a  combined 
student  body  of  about  1,900 — and  I  couldn't  find  on^ 
young  man  who  would  agree  to  go  into  this  work  after* 
he  had  asked  what  the  future  had  in  it  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  I  made  inquiries  at  one  of  the  best  colleges 
for  training  teachers;  after  asking  and  learning  what 
salaries  the  profession  usually  paid,  they  said  to  me, 
"No,  thank  you." 

Dr.  F.  D.  Clarke:  When  I  began  teaching  in  New 
York  years  ago  good  old  Dr.  Peet  told  me  very  plainly 
that  he  did'nt  think  I  would  be  a  good  teacher  until  I 
had  had  several  years'  experience.  He  would  pay  me, 
he  said,  but  it  would  be  at  least  five  years  before  I  would 
be  really  earning  my  salary.  Now  to-day  Brother 
Blattner  says  five  weeks  is  enough. 

Mr.  Blattner:  If  you  can't  do  any  better. 
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Dr.  Clarke:  I  don't  think  I  really  called  myself  a 
good  teacher  of  the  deaf  until  I  had  been  in  the  work 
more  than  five  years.    I  still  had  fads  and  fancies  that 
liad  to  be  beaten  out  of  me.     I  have  had  it  brought 
borne  to  me  very  strongly  that  those  schools  in  the 
XJnited  States  more  wealthy  than  mine  need  not  go 
without  good  teachers.     The  superintendents  of  such 
schools  have  been  in  the  habit  of  picking  out  just  what 
-they  wanted.     They  would  come  to  a  young  girl  I  was 
jpaying  $500  a  year  and  offer  her  a  thousand  dollars, 
^nd  I  would  tell  her  she  ought  to  go,  and  away  she  went. 
Tor  the  past  eighteen  years  Michigan  has  been  training 
lier  own  teachers  because  she  was  too  poor,  or  too  stingy 
perhaps,  to  go  and  take  them  away  from  other  super- 
intendents who  had  trained  them.     I  do  not  think  that 
at  present  there  are  more  than  four  or  five  teachers  in 
our  corps  who  have  not  been  trained  at  the  Michigan 
School.     We  have  trained  not  only  Michigan  young 
women — we  never  had  a  young  man — but  also  those 
from  other  states.     We  have  not  found  that  there  was 
any  great  demand  from  outside  the  state  for  that  train- 
ing.   We  have  had  young  people  say  to  us,  "If  you 
have  any  place  where  we  can  do  some  work,  and  get 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  board,  and  receive 
training,  we  will  take  it."     We  have  no  such  place.     We 
have  always  been  willing  to  train  them  for  nothing  if 
they  would  board  themselves,  and  if  we  asked  them  to 
do  any  substitute  work  we  would  pay  them  for  that, 
but  we  could  not  pay  a  salary  while  training. 
A  Member  :  How  long  does  it  take  to  train  them? 
Dr.  Clarke:  A  year;  we  are  thinking  seriously  of 
making  it  two  years. 
A  Member:  Do  they  have  any  charge  of  classes? 
Dr.  Clarke  :  Not  regularly. 
A  Member  :  Under  whose  supervision  are  they? 
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Dr.  Clarke:  Mostly  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Billings,  Principal  of  our  oral  department. 

I  do  not  believe  in  having  a  normal  school.  We 
couldn't  get  one  that  would  pay  expenses.  The  pro- 
fession of  teaching  the  deaf  is  a  poorly  paid  one.  You 
may  say  what  you  will,  but  it  is  not  an  attractive  one 
for  young  men.  For  young  women  it  may  be  better, 
but  I  find  no  great  rush  on  their  part  for  it.  I  some- 
times have  an  application  that  I  can't  take,  but  I  never 
refused  one  from  outside  the  state.  When  I  tell  them 
it  costs  five  dollars  a  week  for  board  in  Flint  the  situa- 
tion often  loses  its  charm. 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  you  had  a  normal  school  with 
a  good  faculty — the  best  in  the  United  States — you 
could  get  students  for  it,  and,  honestly,  gentlemen,  after 
you  had  them  trained  you  couldn't  get  places  for  them. 
The  trouble  nowadays  is  that  a  salary  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  dollars  doesn't  appeal  to  an  educated  young 
man  or  woman,  and  twice  as  much  doesn't  appeal  to 
college  graduates.  If  you  had  money  enough  you  could 
get  teachers  enough,  but  as  long  as  we  offer  beginners 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  we  are  not  going  to 
get  the  best  talent. 

Dr.  Dobyns:  As  Mr.  Walker  is  absent  I  wish  some 
teacher  from  the  Wisconsin  School  would  explain  the 
plan  they  follow  here.  I  think  it  would  be  profitable 
for  the  members. 

I  came  here  in  February  to  confer  with  Mr.  Walker 
in  reference  to  this  Convention  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  through  the  School.  He  has  an  office  which  he 
calls  that  of  "  cadet."  He  goes  to  one  of  the  colleges  or 
normal  schools  of  the  state,  or  sometimes  to  teachers 
with  successful  experience,  and  selects  one.  He  gives 
her  a  small  class,  from  two  to  four  pupils,  who  do  not 
articulate  well  with  any  other  class  of  the  school.     For 
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teaching  this  class,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
having  her  in  charge,  she  is  paid  $25.00  a  month.  Of 
this  she  pays  $10.00  to  the  teacher  having  her  in  charge, 
and  fifteen  dollars  for  her  board.  In  addition  to  teach- 
ing this  class  she  is  given  a  course  of  training  in  articu- 
lation, lip-reading,  and  the  history  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  This,  with  the  teaching  under  supervision, 
constitutes  her  training.  She  must  have  had  in  college 
or  normal  school  psychology,  school  management,  his- 
tory of  education,  and  pedagogy.  With  this  arrange- 
ment she  is  able  to  pay  her  own  way  during  her  first 
year's  training.  The  second  year  sh6  is  paid  thirty-five 
or  forty  dollars  a  month  and  is  regularly  increased  in 
salary  in  succeeding  years.  Mr.  Walker  takes  only 
such  candidates  as  he  needs  to  fill  out  his  force,  and 
thus  assures  to  each  one  a  permanent  position,  provided 
she  makes  good  in  her  training.  I  think  he  had  three 
or  four  of  those  he  called  cadets. 

A  Member:  Then  they  are  trained  by  only  one 
teacher? 

Dr.  Dob yns  :  By  one  teacher  the  first  year,  and  they 
are  moved  on  to  another  the  second  year.  Mr.  Walker 
finds  that  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Blattner:  I  think  that  is  a  good  plan  when  you 
have  the  means,  but  in  Texas  we  have  no  means  for 
doing  this,  because  our  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  legis- 
lature. We  have  no  fund  from  which  to  draw  them. 
The  teachers  ought  to  have  good,  systematic  training 
and  then  trial  work  before  they  are  really  fitted.  Of 
course  we  lose  a  teacher  once  in  a  while  and  then  have 
to  train  one.  We  only  have — at  the  outside — three  new 
teachers  a  year. 

Mr.  Connor  (of  Georgia) :  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to 
hear  these  talks.  There  is  a  trend  running  through  all 
these  remarks  which  shows  that  our  experiences  have 
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been  largely  similar.  The  very  best  teachers  that  the 
Georgia  School  has  had  we  trained  right  there  in  the 
School,  and  trained  mainly  by  allowing  the  teachers  to 
go  in  under  other  teachers.  You  may  train  and  train  a 
lifetime,  and  it  is  all  good,  but  when  you  go  into  a  school- 
room to  do  the  work  you  have  then  got  to  learn  how  to 
teach  the  deaf.  When  I  hear  persons  say  they  have 
gone  here  or  there  a  year,  and  have  learned  to  teach  the 
deaf,  I  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt,  because  it  took  four 
and  a  half  years  of  constant  hammering  in  the  school- 
room to  teach  me  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
it.  Take  your  teachers  into  your  own  schools  and  train 
them  there.  Then  if  they  take  a  post-graduate  course 
it  is  all  right.  Take  your  home  boys  and  girls  and  put 
them  in  and  let  them  get  the  knowledge  by  doing  the. 
work. 

The  President:  When  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  the  members  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
Class  are  given  full  and  regular  charge  of  assigned  classes 
under  supervision,  in  kindergarten  or  primary  depart- 
ments, or  in  both.  They  are  also  assigned  certain  moni- 
torial duties  with  pupils,  leading  them  to  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  deaf  child  outside  the  schoolroom.  In 
the  Normal  Class,  upon  stated  days,  they  are  given 
regular  instruction  under  skilled  teachers.  Oral  and 
written  examinations  are  required  during  the  year.  A 
small  but  complete  library  of  reference  books  for  this 
normal  work  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  class,  who,  however,  must  buy  their  own  text-books. 

The  services  of  these  teachers-in-training  are  required 
by  the  School  at  all  times  during  the  two  scholastic 
years,  without  compensation.  They  are  required  to 
live  in  the  institution,  but  room,  board,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  laundry  work  are  furnished  them  without 
cost.    They  are  subject  to  all  rules  and  regulations 
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governing  officers,  teachers,  and  employees,  and  their 
whole  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  work.  Positions  as 
teachers  are  not  promised  them  here  nor  guaranteed 
them  elsewhere,  and  at  the  completion  of  their  training 
course  they  must  take  their  chances  in  securing  suitable 
positions  in  other  schools  for  the  deaf,  according  to  their 
capabilities. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  while  we  are  turning  out 
these  five  girls  every  two  years  after  a  full  two  years' 
course  we  do  not  claim  we  are  making  of  them  experi- 
enced teachers.  They  must  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion later.  We  have  a  kindergarten  of  four  classes  and 
these  normal  students  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  kindergartner  and  the  principal  of  oral  work  with 
assigned  assistants.  Although  they  spend  two  years  in  do- 
ing these  things,  getting  both  practice  and  theory,  never 
yet  have  I  recommended  them  to  any  superintendent 
except  as  inexperienced  teachers,  rather  as  experienced- 
inexperienced  teachers.  I  take  it  that  at  the  end  of 
two  years'  thorough  instruction  they  must  have  learned 
something,  probably  much.  It  is  drilled  into  them  day 
in  and  day  out.  Their  monitorial  duties  with  the  pupils 
ought  to  give  them  a  clearer  insight  into  the  pupils' 
natures.  But  I  know  they  must  begin  their  class  work 
under  some  other  superintendent  and  under  other  con- 
ditions. But  at  that  they  are  far  better  prepared  than 
girls  from  colleges,  without  experience.  I  think  most 
of  our  girls  have  made  good  teachers  but  they  have  had 
to  master  their  work  as  full-fledged  experienced  teachers 
in  other  schools. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  this  experience  Dr.  Argo  gave. 
Sometimes  there  has  been  a  place  in  the  Normal  Class 
of  Gallaudet  College  at  my  disposal,  a  scholarship  for 
some  one  from  Indiana.  I  made  inquiries  at  Purdue 
University.     Nobody  there  wanted  it.    I  went  to  the 
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Rose  Polytechnic  School,  then  to  Wabash  College,  and 
I  was  unable  to  find  any  young  man  who  was  anxious  to 
secure  it.  I  found  out  that  great  manufacturing  con- 
cerns had  their  representatives  watching  these  colleges 
and  universities  to  pick  out  the  best  boys  in  certain 
lines  of  work  and  take  them  into  the  business — engineer- 
ing, mining,  railroading,  manufacturing,  etc.  That  is 
the  reason  you  can't  get  a  young  man  with  $1,000  or 
$1, 200  ahead  of  him  as  soon  as  he  leaves  college,  to  go 
into  our  work.  While  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
we  should  have  young  men  entering  the  work,  I  think 
we  may  as  well  dispossess  our  minds  of  the  man  idea 
now,  and  make  up  our  minds  to  have  the  dear  ladies 
with  us  at  all  times,  and  in  many  ways  they  are  better 
than  men.  However,  here  we  encounter  troubles.  Take 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Scores  of 
girls  go  out  of  these  yearly  with  B.  A.  tacked  to  their 
names,  yet  they  would  never  become  good  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  The  brightest  ones,  if  they  wish  to  teach,  can 
go  into  the  private  schools  over  the  country  at  $900, 
$1,000  and  $1,100  for  teaching  mathematics,  literature, 
history,  and  so  on.  One  girl,  of  whom  I  know,  is  getting 
$1,000  for  teaching  history.  The  brightest  girls,  who 
might  succeed  in  our  work,  go  into  other  lines  of  work, 
more  to  their  liking  or  with  better  pay.  But  if  you  go 
to  a  commissioned  high  school  with  a  good  course  of 
study  (and  this  condition  prevails  everywhere),  and 
select  a  bright  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  earnest  and 
ambitious,  perhaps  debarred  from  college  because  of 
lack  of  money,  and  take  that  girl  and  train  her  into  the 
work,  she  will  probably  make  a  better  success  of  it  than 
the  college  girl.     Reasons? — Plenty  of  them! 

A  Member  :  How  early  do  you  put  one  of  those  five 
young  women  normal  students  in  your  school  in  charge 
of  a  class? 
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The  President:  From  the  very  first  day  she  enters 
school  she  takes  full  charge  of  one  of  the  kindergarten 
classes;  we  have  four.  Thus  she  is  not  confined  to 
theory,  a  little  observation,  and  some  few  weeks' instruc- 
tion in  speech  and  speech-reading,  but  on  the  contrary 
she  has,  along  with  these,  actual  responsible  experience, 
practical  experience,  in  the  classroom  and  with  her  own 
class  throughout  the  entire  year.  Multiply  her  one 
year  by  two  and  then  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what 
she  has  acquired.  She  is  supposed  to  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
(Arnold);  of  general  pedagogy  (Payne);  of  the  physiol- 
ogy and  anatomy  of  the  ear  and  the  respiratory  and  vocal 
organs  (Arnold  and  Kirke) ;  of  the  principles  of  speech 
and  of  visible  speech  (Bell);  of  pyschology  (Welsh); 
and  of  methods  in  language  teaching. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Walker:  We  may  discuss  this  matter  as 
much  as  we  want  from  an  individual  standpoint,  and 
yet  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  our  chief  drawback 
is  a  lack  of  trained  teachers,  and  it  comes  up  to  this 
body  of  superintendents  and  principals  to  take  some 
steps  to  remedy  this  defect.  I  might  explain  the  situ- 
ation in  my  own  school;  I  could  paint  it  in  attractive 
colors;  and  yet  I  know,  and  there  is  no  superintendent 
before  me  who  doesn't  know,  that  the  great  lack  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  is  the  lack  of  properly  trained 
teachers.  Look,  if  you  will,  and  watch  how  the  superin- 
tendents who  wish  oral  teachers  turn  to  Miss  Yale's 
school  and  are  ready  to  take  any  teacher  she  turns  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  ready  to  take  any  teacher 
turned  out  by  Gallaudet  College,  and  yet  the  output 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The  schools  for 
the  deaf  are  trying  to  make  teachers  out  of  material 
that  is  not  qualified  for  the  work. 

I  have  no  plan  to  offer  the  Conference  about  this 
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difficulty  that  confronts  us  to-day.  I  have  thought 
it  over  for  some  time.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  members  of  this  Conference 
might  evolve  some  plan. 

We  have  normal  schools  everywhere  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  they  are  supplying  the  public  schools 
of  the  country.  They  are  not  picking  up  material  here 
and  there  and  depriving  the  children  of  expert  teachers 
while  this  material  is  being  prepared.  I  submit  to  this 
Conference  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf  demands  that  we  take  some  stand  about 
this  matter. 

Miss  Wettstein:  We  receive  students  who  are 
recommended  by  the  president  of  any  of  the  state 
normal  schools,  or  a  teacher  who  holds  a  first-grade 
teacher's  certificate  and  has  had  two  years'  experience 
in  teaching.  We  have  had  very  little  trouble  in  supply- 
ing the  schools  in  the  state  with  teachers. 

I  think  teachers  successful  in  public-school  work  are 
the  ones  who  most  often  give  satisfaction  in  the  work 
with  the  deaf.  Sometimes  teachers  who  have  had  a 
number  of  years'  experience  in  the  public  schools  like 
a  change  of  work  and  are  willing  to  take  the  year's 
training. 

Dr.  Tate:  Miss  Wettstein  has  said  she  often  takes 
teachers  for  training  who  are  engaged  in  public-school 
work.  We  assume  from  what  she  says  she  is  able  to 
offer  enough  money  to  tempt  teachers  to  take  the  train- 
ing, so  that  their  salaries  in  the  new  work  will  be  above 
those  received  in  the  public  schools. 

Miss  Wettstein  :  Yes,  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  special  predilection  for  the  work  and  sometimes 
they  want  a  change. 

In  our  state  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  the  deaf 
are  as  much  as  twenty-five  percent,  more  than  those  paid. 
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in  schools  for  the  hearing.  The  salary  is  not  more  than 
$840  the  first  year  and  may  increase  until  $1,140  is 
reached. 

A  Member:  Do  you  train  any  young  men? 

Miss  Wettstein  :  We  have  had  a  few. 

Dr.  Burt:  Our  states  are  well  supplied  with  normal 
schools,  which  are  graduating  trained  men  and  women 
to  supply  all  our  schools  and  more.  When  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  public  schools  there  are  usually  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  applicants  for  it.  I  think  the  right  place 
to  go  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  to  the  normal  school; 
get  a  graduate  and  send  him  to  a  training  school  for 
the  deaf.  Go  to  the  normal  schools  instead  of  the  col- 
leges. Normal  student^  expect  to  teach.  The  college 
men  can  make  more  money  doing  something  else,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  technical  schools.  I  think  I  could 
easily  get  a  man  from  the  normal  school  if  I  agreed  to 
pay  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Clarke  :  This  discussion  has  gone  on  until 
we  are  all  satisfied  what  is  the  trouble.  We  haven't 
money  enough,  or  aren't  using  it  if  we  have.  I  had  an 
idea  like  that  which  Brother  Burt  just  expressed.  I 
went  to  our  normal  school  and  spent  a  couple  of  days, 
got  up  considerable  enthusiasm,  had  five  or  six  coming 
to  talk  to  me  with  a  view  to  going  into  the  work.  But 
just  as  soon  as  I  told  them  what  we  could  pay  they  said 
they  could  do  better  immediately  on  leaving  school  than 
I  could  do  for  them  after  five  years.  The  public  schools 
have  been  taking  my  teachers  away  from  me.  I  had 
one  quit  me  last  February  to  go  into  public-school  work 
for  just  double  what  I  was  paying.  The  salaries  paid 
in  our  western  public  schools  to  normal  school  graduates 
are  better  than  I  can  pay  to  experienced  teachers.  They 
get  $90,  $100,  and  $140  a  month.  We  have  to  start 
ours  at  $540  a  year  and  board  and  laundry. 
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I  had  just  about  this  kind  of  a  talk  with  my  board 
ten  days  ago  and  we  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  we  wanted  teachers  we  must  meet  the  demand  for 
more  money.  How  we  are  going  to  do  it  is  up  to  each 
one  of  us.  But  we  have  just  as  much  good  material, 
or  more,  in  this  country  as  we  had  when  you  and  I  went 
into  the  work.  If  we  come  up  with  the  price  we  can 
get  teachers.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  beginning  teacher  from  any  school  who  began  to  be 
worth  her  salary.  I  never  expect  to.  A  course  in  any 
training  school  fits  a  student  for  teaching  no  more  than 
a  college  education  fits  a  young  man  for  life.  The  very 
best  we  can  give  them  in  the  way  of  training  fits  them  to 
begin  teaching,  but  they  have  got  to  learn  day  by  day. 
When  we  want  an  experienced  teacher  we  have  got  to 
take  her  from  some  of  our  neighbors.  When  we  take 
young  teachers  we  have  got  to  train  them  and  pay  them 
something  more  than  they  are  worth  while  we  are 
doing  it. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  discussion  and  I  have  been  all  the  time 
asking  myself,  What  can  this  Conference  do?  What 
measure  can  we  adopt  that  will  take  a  step  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us?  I  can  see  but  two 
points  to  be  developed.  One  is  that  a  resolution  be 
adopted  recommending  that  the  schools  of  the  country 
generally  take  measures  to  provide  for  training  a  certain 
number  of  teachers.  If  that  receives  the  approval  of 
this  Conference  I  will  offer  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 
We  have  no  funds  at  hand  to  establish  a  normal  school, 
in  which  forty  or  fifty  students  could  be  educated  each 
year.  I  can  see  nothing  to  be  done  other  than  the 
suggestion  I  have  just  made. 

Then  in  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  is  the  one  of 
not  being  able  to  pay  sufficient  salaries.    That  is  in. 
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line  with  what  I  said  this  morning.*  There  must  be 
more  asked  for  of  the  legislatures  for  the  schools  for  the 
deaf.  There  must  be  a  boldness  in  asking  and  an  insist- 
ence and  persistence  in  securing  more  money.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  salaries  of  our  teachers 
are  not  high  enough  anyway,  and,  especially,  to  secure 
new  teachers  where  wanted  we  must  be  able  to  pay 
more  than  we  have  heretofore. 

I  suggest  that  the  Conference  adopt  a  resolution 
recommending  that  all  the  larger  schools  consider  seri- 
ously the  making  of  arrangements  for  the  training  of 
a  few  teachers. 

Mr.  Forrester  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  must  take  some  step.  This  last  year  our  school 
lost  a  teacher.  We  couldn't  find  a  trained  teacher. 
We  had  to  go  to  a  country  school.  We  took  the  princi- 
pal of  that  school  and  he  is  now  taking  his  training 
under  my  supervision  and  is  going  to  take  a  summer 
course  at  Northampton.  In  addition  to  that  he  is 
going  to  do  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  If  a 
young  man  is  not  willing  to  take  a  university  course, 
then  the  sooner  he  drops  teaching  the  better.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  correspondence  course  started  to  help 
such  teachers  who  are  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  have 
some  standard  adopted — some  standard  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  A  certificate  should  not 
be  granted  until  after  two  years'  training,  one  year  in  a 
training  school  and  one  year  as  a  practical  teacher,  so 
that  a  certificate  would  not  be  given  until  after  the 
candidates  had  proved  to  be  good  teachers. 

Dr.  Crouter:  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  question  is 
an  extremely  practical  one,  and  I  think  every  superin- 
tendent has  the  proper  solution  of  it  in  his  own  hands. 
I  believe  that  if  every  school  would  employ  one  experi- 


*See  the  September  Annals,  pp.  376-377. 
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enced  and  thoroughly  trained  teacher  capable  in  every 
respect  of  imparting  the  best  training  that   can  be 
secured  in  our  best  schools,  and  provide  that  teacher 
with  one  or  two  teachers  and  let  them  do  substitute 
work  under  her  supervision,  and  keep  at  it  for  a  year  or 
two,  we  should  soon  have  a  splendid  supply  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country.     It  is  not  a  difficult  question. 
We  started  in  years  ago  in  that  way  training  our  own 
teachers.     At    the   present    time   we   always    employ 
trained  teachers.     But  I  am  sure  that  if  every  school 
from  which  we  have  heard  complaint  would  employ  one 
thoroughly  capable  teacher,  and  allow  her  to  train  one 
or  two  students  annually  for  two  or  three  years,  there 
would  in  a  short  time  be  no  more  complaint  of  the 
dearth  of  teachers.     Dr.  Clarke  of  Michigan  is  doing 
that  way  now.     It  is  a  simple  solution  of  the  trouble. 
Meanwhile  the  training  classes  in  operation   in   the 
various  schools  would  be  supplying  their  regular  quota ; 
so  in  three  or  four  vears  there  would  be  an  ample  supply 

»  *^  m^ Mr J 

of  good  teachers. 

A  Member:  Do  you  train  them  in  that  way? 

Dr.  Crofter  :  Not  now.  We  have  a  number  of  well 
trained  teachers  from  Northampton  and  other  schools. 
I  take  a  good  teacher  wherever  I  can  find  her  if  I  have 
the  monev  to  reach  her. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  had  in  mind  the  same  thin£  to  which 
Dr.  Crouter  has  just  called  attention:  rt  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  to  secure  a  coed  sopphr.  We 
have  had  a  training  department  in  our  school  for 
several  years.  Sometimes  it  was  hoc  veiy 
but  for  the  last  two  years  n  has  been  entirefy 
factory.  so  much  <o  that  ill  &>obt  as  to 
person  can  team  to  teach  by  taking  training  in  an 
institution  has  entirely  disappeared  trom  m?  mini 
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I  believe  this  desire  for  trained  teachers  has  grown 

ut  of  the  fact  that  our  combined-system  schools  have 

concluded  that  they  must  do  better  oral  work  than  ever 

t>ef ore ;  that  they  were  not  doing  as  good  work  as  they 

should.     I  have  learned  too — I  include  myself  because 

am  one  who  had  to  learn — that  there  is  a  great  deal 

hard  work  in  preparing  a  person,  however  bright  and 

^^ell-educated,  to  do  speech  work  well. 

A  few  years  ago  we  secured  a  capable  woman  to  take 

charge  of  our  oral  teachers.    All  were  required  to  take 

draining  as  though  they  never  had  had  any.     The  time 

came  when  these  teachers  felt  the  confidence  in  their 

^work  resulting  from  this  training;  felt  that  they  knew 

liow  to  correct  errors  in  speech  and  how  to  teach  speech. 

Dr.  Crouter  is  right  in  saying  the  person  put  in  charge 

xmist  be  thoroughly  capable  of  teaching  others  how  to 

do  that  difficult  work. 

We  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  best 
-training  for  teaching  speech.     I  think  also  it  is  just  as 
important  that  more  emphasis  be  laid  on  manual  teach- 
ing than  ever  before,  but  the  hardest  problem  to  master 
is  the  teaching  of  speech.     And  this  is  where  a  large 
majority  of  the  failures  are.     We  shall  continue  to  pre- 
pare two  or  three  normal  students  each  year.     We  have 
enough  work  around  the  school  for  that  many  and  we 
pay  them  $2.50  a  day  when  they  substitute.     This 
enables  them  to  earn  from  $15  to  $30  a  month.    It  has 
proved  for  us  an  excellent  plan. 

The  President:  This  testimony  all  seems  to  run 
along  the  same  line,  both  as  to  the  dearth  of  teachers 
and  the  way  to  remedy  it.  For  the  cause  leading  up 
to  this  dearth  there  has  been  no  remedy  offered  save 
this  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  any  other  suggestions. 
At  the  request  of  various  members  Dr.  Gallaudet 
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embodied  his  suggestion  in  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals 
recommend  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country  generally 
that  they  take  measures  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  the  various  schools,  and,  further,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
schools  are  advised  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  offer 
adequate  compensation  to  such  persons  as  may  be  trained  as  teachers. 


Mr.  Connor:  Are  we  to  have  any  further  business 
or  are  we  to  adjourn?  We  have  put  in  this  hot  after- 
noon without  seemingly  accomplishing  anything.  If 
we  are  to  have  nothing  further  we  might  adjourn. 

Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker  :  Is  there  any  work  ahead 
of  this  Conference?  Is  it  organized  to  do  work?  Why 
doesn't  it  organize,  and  meet  systematically  and  regu- 
larly, and  try  and  do  something  for  the  deaf  children  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Montague  :  We  have  put  in  something  like  an 
hour  and  a  half  here.  We  have  learned  our  needs  and 
the  nearest  remedy  that  has  been  offered  for  them  is 
Dr.  Gallaudet's  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker:  Why  does  this  Con- 
ference meet?  What  is  the  object  of  the  Conference? 
Has  it  anything  in  view?  Is  it  an  organization  or  what 
is  it?  Although  I  have  been  a  principal  for  fourteen 
years  this  is  the  first  Conference  I  ever  got  into.  I  want 
to  get  into  another  one  and  I  want  to  know  where  it  is 
going  to  be  and  what  for. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  not  sure  just  when  this  Confer- 
ence was  organized.     I  think  it  was  in  1868. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Walker:  I  have  searched  your 
records  so  far  as  I  could  secure  old  copies  of  the  Annals; 
I  have  examined  practically  every  one  except  from  1865 
to  1868.  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  constitution 
under  which  this  body  is  governed. 
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The  President  :  The  Association  has  its  constitution ; 
the  Convention  has  its  constitution;  I  don't  see  that 
there  is  any  constitution  needed  for  the  Conference. 

You  can't  decide  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion nor  in  meetings  of  the  Association  the  questions 
of  curriculum,  of  the  payment  of  salaries,  methods  of 
securing  and  retaining  teachers,  legislative  appropria- 
tions, expenditures,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  subjects  we 
do  not  care  to  discuss  in  the  general  Convention  and 
we  ought  to  discuss  them  here.  It  takes  the  right 
teachers  to  make  a  successful  school,  the  right  teachers 
and  the  right  superintendent;  but  even  if  the  superin- 
tendent is  all  right  and  he  cannot  get  teachers  of  the 
right  capacity,  if  anything  goes  wrong  the  responsi- 
bility doesn't  fall  on  the  teachers  but  on  the  superin- 
tendent. It  behooves  us  to  see  that  our  schools  are 
conducted  properly.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  must 
offer  up  a  better  report  of  our  stewardship  along  educa- 
tional and  business  lines  than  we  have  been  doing  in 
the  past.  I  think  it  of  great  importance  that  we  get 
together  and  take  definite  action. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Walker  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
this  Conference,  the  chairman  of  this  Conference  to  be  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  to  draw  up  and  present  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
this  Conference  a  constitution  and  set  of  by-laws  for  the  future  guidance 
of  this  organization. 

Dr.  Gallaudet:  Anent  this  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Walkers  for  a  constitution,  by-laws,  etc.,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  during  all  these  years  since  1868  this  Con- 
ference has  existed  without  them.  Since  1895  it  has 
had  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  Annals,  a  very 
important  matter.  It  has  received  considerable  sums 
of  money  and  disbursed  them  under  its  Executive  Com- 
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mittee.    There  has  been  no  complaint.    The  work  of 

the  Conference  has  gone  forward  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily with  the  exception  that  there  has  recently  been 
a  cessation  of  its  meetings.  We  have  been  expecting 
to  meet  in  Indianapolis  as  the  guests  of  our  President 
when  he  gets  his  new  buildings  ready  for  us.  It  was 
resolved  at  our  last  meeting  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  there. 

The  fact  that  the  Conference  has  not  met  has  not 
been  because  there  have  been  no  constitution  and  by- 
laws. Now  Mr.  Johnson  invites  the  Conference  to  meet 
at  Indianapolis  in  1913  and  I  think  if  we  pass  a  resolu- 
tion to-day  that  we  will  go  there  at  that  time  it  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  this  Conference.  It  has  worked  well 
without.  The  Convention  formerly  had  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Annals.  It  adopted  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  with  membership  fees,  etc.,  and  it  was  then 
thought  best  that  the  publication  of  the  Annals  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Conference,  which  did  not  have 
so  much  machinery.  The  support  of  the  Annals  de- 
pends on  contributions  from  the  Institutions  and  it  was 
thought  when  the  Convention  framed  a  constitution 
and  began  to  receive  funds  from  membership  fees  that 
the  Institutions  might  not  be  so  willing  to  support  the 
Annals  if  it  were  published  by  the  Convention.  And  so 
it  has  gone  on  for  the  last  sixteen  years  without  any 
trouble  at  all. 

I  shall  really  feel  compelled  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  simply  because  I  am 
opposed  to  having  unnecessary  machinery  in  a  Con- 
ference like  this.  We  can  decide  if  we  wish  that  our 
meetings  shall  not  be  at  longer  intervals  than  three 
years.  The  Association  meets  once  in  three  years  and 
the  Convention  meets  once  in  three  years,  and  the 
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Conference  of  Principals  would  come  in  a  year  that 
would  not  conflict  with  either  of  the  other  organizations. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Principals  at  any  time.  In  any  emergency 
it  can  be  called  in  special  session,  as  to-day. 

This  Conference  was  organized  in  1868  at  my  per- 
sonal invitation.     The  heads  of   the  schools  for  the 
deaf  accepted  my  invitation  to  meet  in  Washington. 
Twenty-one  institutions  were  represented  in  that  Con- 
ference.    Resolutions  were  passed  providing  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Convention.     That  reorganization 
took  place  at  Indianapolis  in  1870.     There  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  proper  held  at  that  time,  following 
t,he  first  meeting  of  this  Conference  of  Principals  in  1868. 
Dr.  F.  D.  Clarke  :  There  is  one  important  function 
of  this  Conference  of  Principals  that  no  one  seems  to 
faave  paid  much  attention  to,  and  that  is  that  the  money 
belonging  to  the  Conference  is  under  the  control  of  and 
xpended  through  an  Executive  Committee  to  whom 
r.  Fay,  its  treasurer,  reports.     It  really  seems  to  me 
"that  the  first  movement  in  this  meeting  to-day  should 
liave  been  a  meeting  of  that  Executive  Committee  to 
receive  Dr.  Fay's  report  and  refer  it  to  this  Conference. 
Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Executive  Committee 
expires  and  a  new  one  has  to  be  elected  by  this  Con- 
ference. 

The  President:  No,  this  is  a  special  called  meeting. 
Dr.  Clarke:  Does  that  Executive  Committee  hold 
until  the  next  regular  meeting? 
The  President:  Yes. 

Dr.  Clarke:  When  does  Dr.  Fay's  report  come  in? 
We  ought  to  provide  to  receive  his  report ;  he  has  done 
a  lot  of  laborious  work  for  us. 

Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker:  That  is  one  reason  why 
we  should  have  a  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws. 
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You  see  the  condition  in  which  this  Conference  is  now. 
Dr.  Fay  is  here  and  perhaps  ready  to  present  his  report. 
This  is  a  called  meeting.  We  have  no  constitution. 
We  can  simply  do  as  we  please,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  have  an  organization, 
something  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  transact  and 
dispatch  business,  and  we  can't  do  it  under  the  present 
form,  with  all  due  deference  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Gentlemen,  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do.  We  want 
this  thing  organized,  put  on  a  financial  basis.  If  it  has 
any  work  to  do  it  must  do  it  under  an  organization.  I 
am  not  casting  any  reflections.  No  man  would  want 
funds  left  in  his  hands  under  such  conditions.  It  i  s 
due  to  Dr.  Fay  that  this  Conference  be  organized ;  it  is 
due  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  that  it  be  organ- 
ized; and  it  is  preposterous  to  me  that  it  hasn't  been 
organized  before.  We  want  our  Conference  to  meet 
regularly.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  there  is  enough 
work  to  call  the  Conference  in  odd  years.  I  believe  it 
should  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  Convention  and 
if  necessary  with  the  Association.  Let  it  meet  when 
one  of  the  two  bodies  is  in  session,  but  let  it  meet  under 
its  own  separate  vine  and  fig-tree,  under  its  own  separate 
constitution,  with  its  own  separate  funds.  There  is 
more  work  for  this  Conference  to  do  than  for  either  of 
the  larger  bodies. 

The  President:  Dr.  Fay  will  present  his  report  to 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Committee  will  report 
to  the  Conference  at  an  adjourned  meeting  later. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Walker:  Everybody  knows  that  Dr.  Fay 
deserves  all  the  credit  for  running  the  Annals.  I  don't 
believe  he  has  had  one  bit  of  help  from  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Connor:  We  have  been  working  forty-three 
years  without  a  constitution.    There  has  been  no  charge 
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of  irregularity,  no  charge  of  neglect  of  work,  all  those 
years.  I  like  this  sort  of  an  organization  that  just  by 
its  own  integrity  has  gone  on  and  done  its  work  ably 
and  effectively  without  any  constitution,  even  if  we  do 
" do  as  we  please.'*  That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  Don't 
tie  us  down. 

Dr.  Argo:  I  don't  know  how  many  years  I  have  been 
attending  this  Conference.  I  have  missed  it  sadly 
these  last  five  years.  There  is  more  work  for  this  Con- 
ference of  Superintendents  and  Principals  than  there 
is  for  the  larger  body  that  will  meet  here  to-morrow 
morning.  There  are  dozens  of  questions  of  adminis- 
tration that  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  before  the 
teachers.     We  do  not  care  to  take  their  time  for  it. 

This  morning  some  one  got  up  in  the  back  of  this 
room  and  asked  a  question  with  reference  to  third  and 
fifth  grades  and  somebody  got  right  up  and  asked  what 
it  meant.  If  there  is  anybody  here  who  can  tell  me 
what  fifth  grade  means  in  schools  for  the  deaf  I  should 
like  to  have  him  do  so.  If  a  boy  comes  and  asks  me 
what  grade  he  is  in,  I  don't  know.  Or  if  he  says  "I  am 
in  the  seventh  grade"  I  don't  know  what  that  means. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  begins  at  the  top  and  goes 
down,  or  vice  versa.  I  tell  you  we  want  a  shaking  up 
on  the  whole  proposition.  There  are  dozens  of  these 
problems  I  should  like  to  have  discussed. 

There  are  many  questions  we  used  to  bring  up  before 
this  Conference.  If  we  can't  meet  in  the  summer  we 
might  meet  during  the  school  term;  there  is  work 
enough  for  us  whenever  we  meet.  I  don't  care  any- 
thing for  organization.     I  want  to  be  free. 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  to  wake  up.  I 
should  like  to  stand  right  here  and  speak  four  hours 
now  on  lots  of  questions.  The  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States  are  not  keeping  up  with  the  pro- 
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cession  in  lots  of  things,  lots  of  little  things.  Kendall 
Green  has  waked  up.  They  have  been  putting  the 
girls  there  over  in  a  little  cottage,  having  them  live 
there  like  children  in  a  family.  There  are  some  great 
big  institutions  grouping  hundreds  of  children  together 
with  a  common  feeding-place.  There  are  questions  to 
which  we  must  look  ahead.  We  have  got  to  build  a 
boys'  building  at  our  school.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
superintendents  whether,  if  they  had  the  money,  they 
would  build  it  so  that  the  boys  would  be  two  in  a  room 
or  twenty  in  a  room.  I  have  an  idea  you  possibly  know 
more  about  this  than  I  do. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  Brother  Johnson  a  chance 
to  carry  out  the  promise  he  made  us  to  take  care  of  us 
at  Indianapolis.  I  think  we  could  find  plenty  of  things 
to  discuss.  Dr.  Dobyns  here  has  about  two  hundred 
things  he  don't  know  and  would  like  to  know.  Let  us 
not  tie  around  our  organization  a  whole  lot  of  red  tape. 
Let  us  "do  as  we  please ;"  let  us  meet  regularly  and 
talk  over  things  and  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

The  President:  The  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Conference  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  At  that  time 
it  was  decided  to  meet  triennially  and  Indianapolis  was 
the  place  selected  for  1907.  But  later,  in  1905,  at  the 
Morganton  meeting  of  the  Convention  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  Conference  date  already  set,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  Convention  in  Ogden  in  1907;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  action,  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
was  abandoned.  There  seemed  to  be  no  interest  in 
the  Conference.  Still  later,  in  1907,  the  Ogden  meeting 
was  postponed  a  year,  or  until  1908.  In  1909  occurred 
the  Association  meeting  in  Chicago.  In  1910,  another 
regular  meeting  year  for  the  Conference,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference  tried  to  arrange  for  a 
meeting  (see  the  Annals  for  March,  1910,  page  214) 
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asking  superintendents  to  make  suggestions  as  to  time 
and  place.  Both  Michigan  and  Ohio  were  willing  to 
entertain  the  meeting.  No  communications  were  re- 
ceived relative  to  the  matter;  and  the  Committee,  after 
thorough  consideration,  felt  that  because  of  lack  of 
interest  the  meeting  should  not  be  called.  But  in  mak- 
ing this  announcement  it  was  stated  that  the  questions 
of  holding  it  in  1911,  the  sort  of  meeting  it  should  be, 
and  the  time  and  place,  were  open  to  suggestions  from 
those  interested  (see  the  Annals  for  May,  1910,  page 
285).  Not  a  single  suggestion  was  received.  This  being 
the  situation,  last  spring  the  matter  was  not  taken  up 
again;  notice  had  been  served,  the  last  call  had  been 
made!  Then,  when  some  of  our  southern  friends  got 
into  trouble  they  hiked  to  Atlanta  and  there,  with  good 
though  selfish  reasons,  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
special  session  of  the  Conference  during  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Convention  here  in  Delavan.  I  am 
glad  we  have  had  it.     It  ought  to  wake  you  up. 

Brother  Walker  of  South  Carolina  thinks  the  Con- 
ference has  not  enough  business  to  meet  by  itself  in  an 
odd  year,  but  should  meet  in  conjunction  with  the 
Convention  and  the  Association  (quite  frequently,  you 
see)  and  in  the  same  breath  says  there  is  more  work  for 
the  Conference  to  do  than  for  either  of  the  larger  bodies. 
I  agree  with  him  in  the  latter  proposition,  but  must 
voice  opposition  to  the  former,  which  would  place  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  as  a  sort  of  pink-tea  function, 
or  side-show  attachment.  I  like  the  way  Dr.  Argo 
talks  of  the  matter.  We  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  so 
much  that  a  week  of  it  would  not  be  time  wasted;  and 
of  such  nature  that  ample  time  for  serious  discussion 
is  absolutely  demanded.  Once  in  three  years  is  suf- 
ficient, as  I  view  it,  to  confirm  previous  action  or  to 
cover  new  and  changed  conditions,  educational,  finan- 
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cial,  and  otherwise.  To  meet  yearly  in  conjunction 
with  other  bodies,  or  at  a  separate  time  and  place,  will 
in  my  judgment  lessen  the  force  and  effect  of  Conference 
proceedings.  And  if  we  do  not  meet  once  in  three  years, 
it  is  due  to  our  own  carelessness  and  lack  of  professional 
interest  which  a  constitution,  though  it  be  an  iron-clad 
one,  will  not  overcome. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  :  I  have  one  more  suggestion  to  make. 
It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Convention  to  change  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  from  that  provided  in  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1895.  The  existence  of  a  constitution  did 
not  prevent  the  postponement  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker:  Don't  you  think  we 
would  meet  of  tener  if  we  had  a  constitution  and  by-laws? 

Dr.  Gallaudet:  I  think  not.  You  would  only  have 
a  lot  of  regulations  to  hamper  you.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that. 

Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker:  By  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  we  shall  be  in  the  same  position  two  years 
from  now  that  we  are  now.  It  doesn't  mean  we  are 
going  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  at  this  meet- 
ing. The  time  to  discuss  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
will  be  at  the  next  meeting  when  they  are  presented. 

Mr.  Walker's  resolution  failed  to  be  adopted,  17 
members  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  19  in  the  negative. 

Dr.  Dobyns  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Rettolved,  That  this  Conference  should  hold  a  regular  meeting  annually 
and  that  these  meetings  should  be  held  in  some  institution  for  the  deaf 
during  the  school  term. 

Mr.  Dobyns :  The  institutions  represented  here  by 
their  superintendents  and  principals  expend  annually 
nearly  three  million  dollars.  Is  there  a  business  organ- 
zation  anywhere  that  expends  anything  like  that  sum 
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that  doesn't  have  annual,  and  generally  semi-annual, 
and  sometimes  quarterly  meetings  of  the  executive 
officers?  This  Conference  is  not  a  large  body.  It  can 
be  entertained  in  any  institution  in  this  country  during 
the  school  term.  In  Mississippi  we  entertained  the 
Conference  in  1888  in  a  building  which  wasn't  one- 
quarter  as  large  as  the  one  we  have  now,  and  during  the 
school  session.  We  can  meet  there,  not  when  we  have 
to  swelter  in  the  heat,  but  in  the  month  of  April,  when 
the  air  is  balmy  and  the  flowers  are  in  bloom;  or  in  the 
winter,  when  we  can  keep  warm  by  closing  the  windows 
and  turning  on  the  steam.  I  believe  every  institution 
represented  in  this  Conference,  if  the  superintendent  or 
principal  had  the  courage  to  ask  for  it,  could  entertain 
the  Conference,  and  the  state  should  be  willing  to  have 
it.  The  officers  of  the  Insane  Hospitals  meet  annually 
and  the  states  stand  the  expense. 

Dr.  Argo's  speech  on  this  subject  fitted  exactly. 
Questions  are  always  coming  up  that  teachers  cannot 
settle.  I  should  be  glad  now  to  see  this  Conference 
meet  every  year,  and  if  everyone  can't  come,  the  major- 
ity can.  And  in  offering  this  resolution  I  extend  to  this 
Conference  a  cordial  invitation  to  meet  in  the  Institu- 
tion in  Mississippi,  in  which,  after  the  first  of  November, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  receive  you.  Now  that  will 
not  prevent  us  meeting  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  Indiana, 
but  I  think  it  will  bring  us  together  a  year  earlier. 

Mr.  Montague  :  I  want  to  second  Dr.  Dobyns's  reso- 
lution. It  would  be  absolutely  out  of  the  question  for 
the  Convention  to  meet  in  the  West  Virginia  Institution, 
but  the  Conference  of  Principals  could  meet  there  and 
I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  invite  you.  I  do  not 
think  anything  could  inspire  a  superintendent  to  build 
up  his  school  more  than  the  thought  that  some  day  all 
the  other  superintendents  might  come  there. 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Clarke:  It  is  a  particular  wish  of  mine 
some  day  to  entertain  this  crowd,  but  I  could  never 
entertain  it  during  the  school  session,  and  I  wish  to 
amend  Dr.  Dobyns's  resolution  by  leaving  out  the  words 
" during  the  school  term." 

Dr.  Dobyns:  I  will  amend  it  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  should  hold  a  regular  meeting  annually 
and  that  these  meetings  take  place  at  a  time  to  be  designated  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  resolution  as  thus  amended  was  adopted.  The 
Conference  then  adjourned,  to  assemble  again  after 
the  Executive  Committee  should  have  had  a  meeting. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
on  Monday  morning,  July  10,  1911. 

Tlie  President:  Since  the  meeting  last  Friday  the 
Executive  Committee  have  had  a  meeting  at  which  Dr. 
Fay  submitted  his  report  as  editor  and  treasurer.  I 
will  not  take  the  time  to  read  that  report  now,  but  it 
will  be  printed.  The  Committee  have  examined  Dr. 
Fay's  accounts  and  vouchers,  checked  the  items  with 
the  vouchers,  verified  the  footings,  and  found  everything 
absolutely  correct.  Dr.  Fay  tendered  his  resignation  at 
that  meeting,  but  the  Committee  declined  to  accept  it 
and  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereon  Dr.  Edward  Allen  Fay  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  Editor 
of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  to  take  effect  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  that  publication,  or  as  soon  as  his  successor  has 
been  elected,  the  Committee  is  moved  to  the  following  action:  i.  e., 
the  adoption  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  of  the  following 
resolution : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  that  the  conduct  of  the  Annuls  under 
the  wise  and  able  management  of  its  Editor  in  all  particulars  is  heartily 
commended  and  endorsed. 

That  the  Committee  expresses  its  pleasure  at  the  valuable  character 
of  the  contributions  that  have  been  accepted;  and  its  appreciation  of 
the  fair  tone  and  high  courage  of  the  able  editorials  that  grace  its  pages. 
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Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Committee  declines  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Fay  and  puts  itself  on  record  as  expressing  the  desire 
and  the  hope  that  he  will  long  live  to  serve  the  Conference,  and  the 
deaf,  and  the  friends  of  the  deaf  throughout  the  world. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Dobyns,  the  above  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Conference. 

The  President:  The  Executive  Committee  desired 
very  much  to  increase  Dr.  Fay's  salary,  which  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  services  he  performs,  but  Dr.  Fay 
felt  that  the  income  of  the  Annals  would  not  justify 
such  an  increase  as  the  Committee  thought  suitable 
and  refused  to  accept  it.  The  Committee,  however, 
after  a  full  discussion,  unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  July  1,  1911,  the  sum  of  S750  be  appro- 
priated annually  from  the  treasury  for  the  us3  of  the  editorial  office  of 
the  Annals. 

On  motion,  this  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Conference. 

The  President  :  The  Executive  Committee  have  also 
voted  that  its  Chairman  should  send  a  circular  letter 
to  the  heads  of  all  schools  for  the  deaf,  urging  those 
schools  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  expense  of  the 
publication  of  the  Annals7  and  that  the  editor  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  subscriptions  from  public  libraries. 

Dr.  Dobyns  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  every  teacher 
and  every  director  should  have  a  copy  of  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  and  to  that  end  would  urge  Boards  of  Directors  to  appropriate 
sufficient  sums  to  cover  these  subscriptions. 

Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  the  motto:  "Speak,  Spell,  or  Write,"  is  being  enforced  in 
all  the  leading  schools  of  the  country; 
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Whereas,  Our  manual  departments  are  suffering  because  there  is  a 
belief  that  manual  presentation  is  inferior  to  oral  presentation; 

Whereas,  No  collegiate  superstructure  is  possible  without  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  mediatory-  language; 

Whereas,  Our  duty  is  not  performed  until  we  have  normalized  our 
children  as  far  as  possible; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  earnestly  urge  the  persistent,  use 
of  the  English  language  in  the  graded  rooms  of  our  schools,  and  that  we 
request  its  use  outside  of  the  schoolrooms. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  our  schools  as  proposed  in  this  reso- 
lution,  but  I  do  not  think  the  resolution  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  this  body.  It  was  generally  understood 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  that  some  resolu- 
tions of  this  character  would  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention and  our  deaf  friends  have  come  here  in  great 
numbers  and  at  great  expense  to  defend  what  is  to  them 
their  richest  heritage — the  sign  language.  Now  instead 
of  the  resolution  being  offered  in  the  Convention,  where 
many  deaf  teachers  are  members,  it  is  offered  in  this 
body,  which  was  called  together  for  another  purpose 
and  where  but  few  of  the  deaf  are  members.  For  us 
to  adopt  it  would  seem  like  an  endeavor  to  obtain  by 
an  indirect  method  what  could  hardly  be  obtained  by 
a  direct  method.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  deaf 
and  I  for  one  shall  not  support  it.  I  move  that  action 
on  this  resolution  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Jones's  motion  was  carried,  25  voting  in  the 
affirmative  and  15  in  the  negative. 

On  motion,  the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 


REPORT  OP  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ANNALS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1911. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  of 

Superintendents  and  Principals  of  American 

Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Sir  :  I  respectively  submit  the  following  summary  of 

my  receipts  and  disbursements  as  editor  of  the  American 

Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  treasurer  of  the  Committee  from 

the  date  of  my  last  report,  October  15, 1904,  to  this  day, 

July  1,  1911. 

Receipts. 

From  balance  on  hand  October  15,  1904 $1,055.29 

"     assessments  on  schools 11,139.75 

"     individual  subscriptions 1,795 .  24 

sale  of  back  numbers  and  volumes 162 .  49 

sale  of  other  publications 82 .  26 

advertisements 230 .  00 

"     bank  interest 222.51 


<< 
11 
11 


Total $14,687.54 

Disbursements. 

For  printing  and  engraving $6,971 .  85 

salary  of  editor 

articles  of  contributors 

preparation  of  index 

rent  and  care  of  office 

travelling  expenses 

postage,  expressage,  stationery,  etc 

back  volumes  and  numbers 

subscription  refunded 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1911 

$14,687.54 

I  submit,  also,  for  the  examination  of  the  Committee, 
the  book  containing  the  AnnaW  account  with  the  treas- 
urer, which  shows  all  receipts  and  disbursements  in 
detail;  also  vouchers  for  all  disbursements. 

Ml 


3,400 

.00 

1,121 

.72 

250.00 

411 

.85 

27 

.93 

547 

32 

7 

50 

1 

.00 

1,948.37 
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Of  the  balance  on  hand  above  reported,  $855.37  are 
deposited  in  the  Seaman's  Bank  for  Savings,  New  York, 
in  the  name  of  E.  A.  Fay,  and  draw  an  annual  interest 
of  four  per  cent.,  compounded  semi-annually;  $1,093.00 
are  deposited  in  the  American  Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  name  of  E.  A.  Fay, 
Treasurer,  and  draw  interest  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  monthly  balances,  credited  semi-annually. 

The  schools  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Annals 
at  present,  and  the  annual  payments  of  each  school, 
are  as  follows : 

Alabama $34.00  Minnesota $6.00 

American 36 .  00  Mississippi 32 .00 

Arkansas 30.00  Missouri 30.00 

California 32.00  Montana 10.00 

Central  New  York 30.00  Nebraska 24.00 

Clarke 32.00  New  Jersey 32.00 

Colorado 30.00  New  York 100.00 

Columbia 50.00  North  Carolina  (Raleigh)  14.00 

Florida 12.00  Ohio 92.00 

Georgia 40.00  Ontario 46.00 

Illinois 88.00  Pennsylvania 106.00 

Indiana 66.00  Pennsylvania  Oral 22.00 

Iowa 36.00  Rhode  Island 14.00 

Kansas 8.00  St.  Joseph's  (New  York) .  88.00 

Kentucky 70.00  South  Carolina 15.00 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's. .  34.00  Tennessee 30.00 

Louisiana 14.00  Texas 43.75 

Maine 22.00  Utah 18.00 

Manitoba 16.00  Virginia 34.00 

Maryland 24.00  Western  New  York 36.00 

Maryland  Colored 12.00  Western  Pennsylvania.  .  46.00 

Michigan 75.00  Wisconsin 40.00 

There  are  also  some  schools  subscribing  for  a  single 
copy,  and  some  for  two  copies.  These  are  included 
among  the  individual  subscriptions. 

The  assessment  upon  the  schools  for  the  support  of 
the  Annals  remains  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  pupil, 
being  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  actually  present 
in  school  on  the  10th  of  November  in  each  year;  but 
some  of  the  schools  above  named  pay  less  than  that, 
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and  a  few  pay  more  in  order  to  receive  a  larger  number 
of  copies  of  the  Annals. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  our  annual  expendi- 
tures were  a  little  larger  than  our  annual  income,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  balance  in  our  treasury  was 
slowly  diminishing.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  at  the  present  time  the  reverse  of  this  condition 
exists.  Our  annual  income  exceeds  our  annual  expendi- 
tures by  more  than  a  hundred  dollars,  and  the  balance 
on  hand  above  reported  is  $893.08  more  than  it  was  at 
the  date  of  our  last  meeting  in  1904.  During  my  term 
in  office  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  rate  of 
assessment  reduced  from  time  to  time  from  fifty  cents 
a  pupil  to  forty  cents,  thirty  cents,  and  finally  twenty 
cents.  If  all  the  schools  would  assume  their  full  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  Annals,  the  rate 
might  be  still  further  reduced. 

The  Annals  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  periodi- 
cal of  its  kind  in  the  world,  having  been  established 
sixty-two  years  ago,  though,  as  it  was  suspended  for 
several  years  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  War,  it  is  now 
only  in  its  fifty-sixth  volume.  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  hold  the  position  of  editor  for  forty-two  years.  As 
I  wish  to  retire  before  I  become  incapacitated  by  old 
age,  and  also  wish  to  spare  the  Committee  the  unpleas- 
ant duty  of  telling  me  that  that  time  has  arrived  before 
I  discover  it  myself,  I  now  respectfully  offer  my  resigna- 
tion, to  take  effect  upon  the  selection  of  my  successor. 
I  thank  the  members  of  the  Commitee  for  the  con- 
fidence and  support  they  have  always  given  me,  and 
I  hope  that,  under  a  younger  and  abler  editor,  the  Annals, 
without  making  any  radical  change  in  the  purpose  and 
character  it  has  aimed  from  the  outset  to  attain,  will 
be  greatly  improved  in  every  possible  way. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  A.  FAY, 
Editor  and  Treasurer, 


FRANCES  FLOURNOY  FERGUSON. 

The  death  of  Miss  Frances  Ferguson  occurred  at 
Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  on  February  15,  1911,  of  periton- 
itis after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  Miss  Ferguson's 
home  was  in  Romney,  West  Virginia,  where  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Ferguson,  is  a  teacher  in  the  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

Her  illness  did  not  assume  a  serious  nature  until  a 
few  days  before  her  death,  and  her  mother,  being  notified 
so  late,  did  not  reach  her  bedside  until  she  had  passed 
away.  Miss  Ferguson's  exquisite  and  touching  love 
for  her  mother  was  borne  out  in  her  forbidding  her 
friends  to  write  of  her  illness,  until  it  could  no  longer 
be  kept  from  her.  Her  body  was  carried  to  her  old 
home,  and  under  the  sod  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  historic  cemeteries  of  old  Virginia,  "she  lieth  in 
peace  asleep.' ' 

Her  father  was  at  one  time  Principal  of  the  Texas 
School,  and  later  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
School,  where  he  had  taught,  as  he  also  had  in  West 
Virginia.  Her  whole  life  was  spent  among  the  deaf, 
and  very  early  she  began  her  work  as  a  teacher.  The 
oral  method  appealed  to  her,  and  her  beautiful  mouth 
and  fine  teeth  were  Nature's  aid  to  her  choice.  She 
began  to  teach  as  a  young  girl  and  in  less  than  ten 
years  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  very  best  teachers 
in  the  profession.  Her  training  had  been  under  private 
instructors  and  her  fine  presence  and  originality  in 
methods  marked  her  work  as  that  of  a  leader  and  not 
a  follower.  She  taught  a  very  few  years  before  coming 
to  the  Arkansas  School  in  1904,  where  she  remained  for 
five  years.     Later  she  went  to  the  Louisiana  School  for 
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a  year  and  in  1910  was  elected  in  Oklahoma.  She 
was  a  true  teacher;  her  abounding  vitality,  her  good- 
ness of  heart,  her  readiness  to  help,  her  loyalty  to 
friends,  and  her  keen  sense  of  justice  were  impressed 
upon  even  her  youngest  pupils.  She  was  attached  to 
children,  loving  them  like  a  big  sister,  and  they  loved 
her  because  it  was  so  easy  to  love  Miss  Ferguson. 

Her  room,  with  pupils  just  beginning  school,  was  a 
most  attractive  one  to  visitors ;  one  in  which  her  splendid 
ability  and  fine  personality  were  reflected  in  the  attitude 
of  her  boys  and  girls.  There  are  few  born  teachers, 
but  Miss  Ferguson  deserves  a  place  among  them,  and 
if  she  had  not  known  "a"  from  "b,"  her  courageous 
acceptance  of  life  as  it  came  to  her,  her  cheerfulness, 
lier  love  of  fair  play,  and  her  devotion  to  those  whom 
she  loved  would  have  marked  her  as  the  true  teacher. 

She  was  scarcely  out  of  girlhood  when  she  passed 
aaway,  and  hers  was  a  youthful  heart,  fond  of  gayety, 
color,  and  light.  In  any  crowd  Miss  Ferguson  was 
always  the  gayest,  and  her  life  often  seemed  as  bright 
and  unstable  as  foam  on  the  waves,  but  the  blue  waters 
were  always  steady  and  quiet  beneath. 

She  joined  the  Presbyterian  church  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  her  whole  life  exemplified  the  essence  of 
all  Christianity,  "  Love  one  another."  Instances  in  the 
Louisiana  School,  in  our  own  school  here,  show  the 
splendid  character  of  her  friendship,  and  a  loving  devo- 
tion that  faltered  not  at  the  tread  of  death. 

As  a  daughter,  she  was  the  joy  of  her  mother's  life. 
From  her  vitality  and  strength  her  family  seemed  to 
draw  refreshment  as  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain, 
and  her  tender  and  exquisite  love  for  them  must  be  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  in  her  crown. 

As  a  teacher,  there  were  few  her  equal,  and  none 
better;  her  schoolroom  still  retains  the  brightness  of 
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her  presence  and  the  remembrance  of  her  work,  so  well 
and  nobly  done. 

As  a  woman  she  was  cast  in  the  noblest  mold.  She 
was  loving,  cheerful,  loyal,  and  generous.  What  more 
can  be  said  of  the  splendid  character  of  our  friend,  who 
passed  so  young  beyond  the  door  of  the  other  room? 

CLYDE  CARTER, 
Instructor  in  the  Arkansas  Institute, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  School. — The  University  of  Alabama  has  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Joseph 
H.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Alabama  School. 

Austine  Institution. — The  corner-stone  of  the  school  to  be 
established  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont  (see  the  May  Annals, 
page  356),  was  laid  September  18,  1911,  with  appropriate 
exercises.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Paul  Revere 
Henkel,  of  New  York.  Its  erection  was  made  possible  by  a 
bequest  of  $50,000  from  the  late  Col.  William  Austine  and 
the  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  state  legislature. 

Col.  Austine  was  a  retired  army  officer  who  died  in  Brattle- 
boro September  4,  1904,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  In  his  will  he 
left  $50,000  to  the  town  "in  trust  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  for  the  temporary  treatment  of  strangers  and 
local  invalids  peculiarly  situated"  and  named  a  board  of 
trustees  to  fix  the  conditions  of  admission  and  establish 
rules  for  the  hospital.  The  trustees  became  satisfied  of  the 
impracticability  of  administering  the  fund  for  the  specific 
purpose  named  in  the  will,  and  brought  a  bill  in  chancery 
asking  for  "a  decree  empowering  them  to  use  the  fund  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the 
care,  education,  and  training  of  unfortunate  or  defective 
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persons,  to  wit,  such  persons  as  have  suffered  the  loss  or  are 
not  possesed  of  their  full  faculties  and  senses  of  hearing, 
speech,  or  eyesight,  of  such  persons  as  are  mentally  defective, 
including,  in  their  discretion,  the  temporary  treatment  of 
strangers  and  local  invalids  peculiarly  situated;  for  all  or 
cither  of  the  said  classes  of  persons  as  the  trustees  or  their  suc- 
cessors may  from  time  to  time  or  at  any  time  deem  it  prudent 
jmd  proper  in  the  premises. "    The  court  granted  the  decree 
and  the  trustees  decided  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf. 
The  state  made  its  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  on  the  condition  that  "the  institution  will  at  all 
times  receive,  take,  instruct,  and  care  for,  at  actual  cost,  such 
deaf  and  dumb  children  as  the  governor  may  designate  under 
chapter  169  of  the  public  statutes. " 

Berlin  InstitvJtion. — Dr.  Haenlein,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  consulting  specialist  for  diseases  of 
the  ear,  nose,  and  throat  in  the  Royal  Institution  at  Berlin, 
has  recently  made  an  official  visit  to  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
America,  including  the  schools  at  Chicago,  Columbus, 
Washington,  Mt.  Airy,  New  York,  Hartford,  and  North- 
ampton. He  will  report  to  the  University  of  Berlin  on  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  in  this  country. 

Clarke  School. — Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Department  of  the  Clarke  School  organized  an  association 
at  Delavan  July  10,  1911,  to  be  known  as  the  Clarke  Normal 
Association.  "Its  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  closer  affili- 
ation between  the  graduates  of  the  various  Clarke  School 
normal  classes,  to  foster  their  active  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Normal  Department,  and  to  further  philanthropic  work 
among  the  deaf."  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Crouter  were  elected 
honorary  members.  The  officers  are  Dr.  Caroline  A.  Yale, 
Honorary  President;  Mrs.  Seth  W.  Gregory,  of  Delavan, 
President;  Miss  Stella  Stewart,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Recording  Secretary;  Miss  Eleanor  Jones,  of  the 
Missouri  School,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss  Gertrude 
Brown,  of  the  Missouri  School,  Treasurer. 
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Emden  School. — Miss  Amkea  Schmidt,  a  teacher  in  the 
school  at  Emden,  Germany,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  whose 
visit  to  America  in  1904  is  remembered  with  pleasure  by 
many  of  our  readers,  died  July  25,  1911,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  her  work,  and  was  especially 
successful  as  a  teacher  of  language.  Since  1907,  in  addition 
to  her  school  work,  she  has  published  a  little  newspaper  for 
the  benefit  of  the  adult  deaf. 

Gallaudet  School. — Miss  Lillian  A.  Bamford,  from  the 
Nebraska  School,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Russell,  from  the 
Iowa  School,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

An  oral  department  has  been  formed  and  more  attention 
than  formerly  is  given  to  speech  in  all  the  grades — an  arrange- 
ment made  possible  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  Connor  has  been  appointed  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Georgia  Division,  United  Confederate  Veterans. 
He  served  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  corporal  of  artillery. 

In  the  September  Annate  it  was  stated  that  Miss  Mary  D. 
Carter,  from  the  Oklahoma  School,  had  been  appointed  a 
teacher  in  this  School.  It  should  have  been  Miss  Maude 
Carter,  from  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction}  New  York. — Miss 
Gertrude  Croker,  Miss  Helen  H.  Owen,  Miss  Sarah  L.  D. 
Summers,  Miss  Margaret  L.  Sallee,  Miss  Ellen  I.  Culver,  and 
Miss  Helen  B.  Russell,  of  the  literary  department,  and  Mr. 
Hiram  Powers  and  Miss  Annie  Bernhaidt,  of  the  industrial 
department,  have  retired.  Miss  Josephine  Bennett,  Miss 
Ella  Cannon,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Pomeroy,  Miss  Lucy  Doneghy, 
Miss  Edith  H.  Radcliff,  Miss  Mary  E.  Biller,  and  Miss 
Marion  L.  Woodward  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the 
literary  department,  and  Mr.  O.  P.  Fralick,  Miss  Mabel 
Stokes,  and  Miss  Ruth  Arnold,  instructors  in  the  industrial 
department.  Miss  Grace  Coffin,  Miss  Lucy  E.  Coffin,  Miss 
Helen  F.  Cooley,  Miss  Constance  Quackenbos,  Miss  Phyllis 
Freck,  and  Miss  Jessie  R.  Warren  have  been  appointed  as 
teachers  in  training. 
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Kendall  School. — Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon,  a  teacher  in 
the  Kendall  School  for  forty  years,  died  at  the  Washington 
Sanatorium,  October  14,  1911.  Miss  Gordon  began  her 
work  in  this  School  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  in  1860;  five 
years  later  she  became  a  teacher  of  the  deaf;  in  1878  she 
took  a  course  of  training  in  the  oral  method  and  thereafter 
taught  speech  with  marked  success  for  twenty-two  years.  She 
retired  in  1900  on  account  of  failing  health. 

Miss  Gordon  was  a  teacher  of  great  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion, putting  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  work.  In 
character  she  was  amiable,  faithful,  sincere,  quick  to  see  the 
good  and  slow  to  see  any  evil  in  others.  In  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  forty-five  years  the  writer  of  this  paragraph 
never  heard  her  make  a  censorious  or  disparaging  remark 
concerning  any  person. 

Manila  School. — Miss  Delight  Rice,  Principal,  has  married 
Mr.  R.  G.  Webber,  but  remains  at  the  head  of  the  School. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Rice,  Mrs.  Webber's  mother,  gives  in  the  Ohio 
Chronicle  of  September  23,  a  sketch  of  the  School,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following: 

"The  building  was  once  a  Spanish  medical  college.  It  is  large  and  low, 
with  delightfully  cool,  long,  airy  rooms,  large  front  veranda  with  many 
hanging  baskets  and  flowers  everywhere,  and  beautiful  well-kept  lawn 
and  gardens.  Each  child  has  a  separate  bed  covered  with  a  pretty  net. 
The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  lace-making.  They  are  beautiful  workers. 
The  mending  done  by  a  girl  seven  years  old  would  make  an  experienced 
sewer  in  Ohio  feel  ashamed.  The  boys  are  taught  barbering  and  car- 
penter work.  They  also  arc  taught  to  wash  dishes  and  assist  in  the  kitchen, 
dining-room,  and  garden.  The  children  are  mostly  barefooted.  Boys 
wear  trousers  that  reach  to  the  ankles  and  shirts  outside  their  trousers. 
They  are  in  color  brown,  with  jet  black  eyes  and  straight  black  hair. 
These  Filipino  children  are  very  bright  and  anxious  to  learn 

"The  parents  are  very  superstitious.  One  day  they  put  a  child  in 
school,  and  the  next  day  return  for  it,  saying  they  have  heard  the  children 
are  to  be  taken  to  America  and  sold.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  teach  the 
child.     It  is  an  impossibility  to  teach  the  parents." 

Manitoba  Institution. — Miss  Gillis  has  leave  of  absence 
to  take  a  course  in  the  Normal  School;  her  place  is  supplied 
by  Miss   Ruth  McDermid.    Two  oral  classes  have  been 
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formed;  they  are  taught  by  Miss  Candace  J.  Brown  and 
Miss  Edna  D.  Gent. 

Minnesota  School. — Miss  Harriet  E.  Yoe  and  Miss  Rose 
B.  Alcorn  have  resigned,  the  latter  to  teach  in  the  Tennessee 
School.  Miss  Emilie  B.  Dixon,  a  former  teacher,  who  taught 
in  the  Tennessee  School  last  year,  has  returned  to  the  Minne- 
sota School,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Kellogg,  from  the  North 
Carolina  School  at  Morganton,  has  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  teachers.  Mr.  E.  A.  Spear,  an  experienced  mechanic, 
succeeds  the  late  Moses  F.  Desmarais  as  instructor  in  car- 
pentry and  cabinet-making,  and  Mr.  Alby  Peterson,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  School,  takes  charge  of  the  bakery. 

Mystic  Oral  School. — Miss  Mary  McClelland,  who  has 
gone  to  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  and  Miss  Helen  James, 
who  has  gone  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  are  succeeded 
by  Miss  M&rgaret  Connell  and  Miss  Ruth  Berger,  both 
trained  in  this  School.  Miss  Mary  Brown,  industrial  teacher, 
is  succeeded  by  Miss  Emma  Hoist.  Miss  Marion  Murray  and 
Miss  Edith  Wendell  are  appointed  teachers  in  training.  Mrs. 
0.  A.  Randall  teaches  cooking  and  sewing  and  assists  with 
weaving  and  basketry. 

A  new  dormitory  has  been  erected  and  the  old  building 
extensively  remodelled. 

South  Carolina  School. — Mr.  Leslie  Andrew  Elmer,  B.  A., 
who  was  recently  graduated  from  Gallaudet  College  with  the 
highest  honors,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

South  Dakota  School. — Mr.  Lyman  M.  Hunt  has  resigned 
to  engage  in  fruit  farming  at  Koshkonong,  Missouri.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Ethel  Fannie  Eaton,  B.  A.,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Gallaudet  College.  Mr.  Levi  Larson  is  appointed 
instructor  in  carpentry  in  place  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Olsen  and  Mr. 
George  Herman  Harper,  B.  Ph.,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet 
College,  instructor  in  printing. 

The  legislature  has  passed  a  law  making  the  education  of 
the  deaf  compulsory. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Compulsory  Education. — The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  July  adopted  the 
following  as  a  part  of  its  "Declaration  of  Principles  and 
Aims."  The  principle  here  stated  is  applicable  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  as  well  as  of  other  children  requiring 
special  methods  of  education: 

Realizing  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  children  whose  physical 
and  mental  peculiarities  require  special  methods   of   education   are 
still  to  a  great  extent  outside  the  scope  of  the  compulsory  education 
laws,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  exceptional  child  in  our  modern 
civilization  constitutes  a  problem  of  the  greatest  import,  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  Association  that  the  compulsory  education  laws  of  states  and 
communities  should  be  so  amended,  developed,   and  extended  that 
t^hey  shall  apply  to  all  children  of  school  age,  without  exception,  and 
provide  for  their  training;  further,  that  the  laws  should  recognize  the 
difference  between  the  chronological  age  of  a  child  and  his  maturity, 
and  that  the  school  age  limit  of  each  individual  child  should  be  deter- 
mined by  requiring  the  child  to  meet  physical  and  mental  tests,  even 
though  the  child  be  in  years  above  the  age  standard ;  in  other  words,  a 
child's  actual  age  should  be  determined  by  physio-psychological  data 
corresponding  to  the  normal  standard  for  the  age  limit  required  by  law. 
.All  children  or  persons  failing  to  meet  such  maturity  test  at  the  extreme 
school  age  limit  should  remain  under  public  supervision  and  control 
cither  until  they  reach  maturity,  or  permanently. 

The  same  principle  should  be  the  guide  in  determining  whether  a 
a  child  id  fit  to  be  employed  in  any  occupation.  Not  when  a  child  is 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  when  he  possesses  the  maturity  of 
body  and  mind  proper  to  a  normal  child  of  that  age,  should  he  be  re- 
leased from  the  guardianship  of  the  state  or  the  community.  Child 
labor  laws  should  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  this  requirement. 


Provincialisms  in  Signs. — Mr.  Richard  O.  Johnson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  School,  in  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  published  April  30,  1911, 
described  two  provincialisms  in  signs  that  are  used  by  the 
deaf  in  Indiana.  One  of  these  is  the  sign  for  " servant"  or 
"waiter;"  the  other  is  the  sign  for  "board  of  trustees." 

061 
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"The  sign  for  'servant'  or  'waiter'  imitates  the  smoking  of  a  pipe, 
followed  by  a  downward  motion  of  the  hands  to  express  the  ending  'e-r,' 
the  personal  ending.  The  origin  of  the  sign  dates  back  many  years 
in  the  history  of  the  state  when,  from  some  unknown  source,  many 
Germans,  poor,  but  willing  to  work,  came  to  the  state.  They 
smoked  large  pipes,  and  being  poor  engaged  in  menial  occupations  for  a 
livelihood.  The  large  pipes  of  the  Germans,  making  the  greatest  impres- 
sion oa  the  minds  of  the  deaf,  caused  them,  by  a  motion  of  the  hands  to 
the  lip3,  to  imitate  the  smoking  of  a  pipe  as  being  synonymous  with  'ser- 
vant.' Later  the  'e-r'  ending  was  attached  to  the  sign,  completing,  to 
their  satisfaction,  the  word  'servant,'  or  'waiter.' 

"The  amusing  appearance  of  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  institution  at  one  time  caused  a  humorous  pupil  to  create  a  pro- 
vincialism for  the  term  'meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees'  which  is  not 
used  in  other  states.     It  expresses  the  meeting  of  a  man  with  a  broad 
fat  face  and  another  with  an  exceedingly  thin  pinched  face. 

"The  pupil  who  originated  the  term  noticed  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
these  members  of  the  board.  He  formed  the  new  term  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage. His  companions  appreciated  the  humor  of  the  description,  and 
for  a  score  of  years  the  honorable  board  of  trustees,  upon  visiting  the 
institution,  has  been  pictured  by  students  as  one  fat-faced  man  and 
another  whose  face  was  thin. " 


The  Change  in  Demeanor. — The  Silent  Worker  for  June, 
1911,  calls  attention  to. one  of  the  most  important  benefits 
that  school  life  confers  upon  deaf  children: 

"The  darkness  in  which  the  little  deaf  child  is  enshrouded  prior  to  his 
education  is  scarce  as  dense  as  we  sometimes  imagine.  It  is  all  too  true 
that  he  knows  not  even  the  names  of  the  most  familiar  objects  around 
him,  that  the  has  no  use  of  language,  no  idea  of  God,  and  no  communi- 
cation with  those  about  him  except  by  means  of  crude  signs;  but  there's 
a  lot  he  does  know,  and  he  is  as  remote  mentally  from  the  little  animal 
to  which  he  is  sometimes  compared  as  the  stars  are  from  our  humble 
earth.  There's  a  flood  of  light  pouring  through  those  little  eyes  into 
his  little  soul  all  the  time,  and  he  weighs  character,  analyzes  feelings, 
and  judges  people  with  a  judgment  that  is  seldom  at  fault,  and  one  of 
the  very  first  things  he  learns  is  that  he  is  the  absolute  despot  of  his 
household,  that  the  father-love,  the  mother-love  and  the  sister-love  and 
brother-love  are  such  toward  "the  afflicted  one"  that  his  path  is  never 
crossed,  and  there  comes  a  little  tyrant  into  the  house,  whose  knitted 
brow  and  clenched  fists  are  ever  reminding  us  that  it  is  his  to  rule, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  ready  acquiescence  a  whizzing  missile  or  de- 
scending stick  follows  quickly  and  ensures  his  having  his  way,  for  no 
one  would  cross  the  one  bereft.   The  change  that  the  school  works  in  the 
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temper  of  the  child  is  something  almost  marvelous.  He  sees  that  every 
other  child  has  the  same  rights  he  has,  and  that  he  must  respect  them 
as  they  do  him;  he  sees  that  he  will  get  perfect  justice  but  no  indulgence, 
and  that  he  must  eliminate  his  quarrelsomeness  and  blows  or  be  denied 
the  pleasures  intended  for  all.  A  single  term  is  usually  enough,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  the  greatest  surprise  to  the  parent  of  all  often  is  the  com- 
plete change  in  the  personality  of  the  child,  that  from  unreasoning  wil- 
fulness to  kindliness,  courtesy,  and  obedience;  the  change  in  this  regard 
alone  more  than  repays  the  parent  for  the  pain  of  the  year's  separation. 
It  there  were  indeed  no  other  change  than  this  during  the  school  life  of 
the  child,  there  would  be  ample  repayment  for  every  expenditure  of 
money  and  time.  When  to  this  is  added  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion, a  trade,  good  manners,  good  morals,  and  a  sound  body,  could  any 
expenditure  be  too  great?" 


The  Next  Meeting  of  the  Convention. — The  Board  of  Visitors 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School  at  Staunton 
have  invited  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  that  School  in  1814.  The 
Virginia  Guide  of  October  2  states  some  of  the  attractions 
our  Virginia  friends  can  oflfer  the  Convention  as  follows, 
adding  moreover  that  many  pleasant  surprises  are  held  in 
reserve: 

"We  are  satisfied  that  we  can  entertain  the  Convention  comfortably 
and  pleasantly.  Our  buildings  will  afford  ample  room  and  our  grounds 
are  large  and  beautiful.  We  are  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
summer  temperature  is  ordinarily  very  pleasant.  It  is  only  when  a 
hot  wave  sweeps  the  country  that  we  have  anything  like  such  torrid 
weather  as  we  experienced  at  Delavan.  Staunton  is  a  beautiful  little 
city,  situated  in  the  far-famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  besides  having 
numerous  attractions  of  its  own,  is  within  easy  distance  of  many  very 
interesting  places.  Monticello,  the  home  of  Jefferson,  is  at  Charlottes- 
ville, only  forty  miles  away,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  At  Lexington,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  are  the  tombs  of 
Lee  and  Jackson,  marked  by  handsome  monuments,  and  there,  too, 
visitors  may  see  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  West  Point  of  the 
South,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Farther  on  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  Natural  Bridge.  These  places  can  all  be  reached  by  rail 
or  automobile,  and  the  round  trip  to  any  of  them  can  be  made  in  a  day. 
The  trip  to  Luray  Caverns  and  back  can  be  made  in  a  day,  while  it  is 
only  an  hour's  run  by  automobile  to  Weyer's  Cave,  the  route  leading 
across  the  battlefield  of  Piedmont.     Every  foot  of  the  Valley  between 
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Staunton  and  the  Potomac  is  historic  ground,  while  Richmond,  five 
hours  to  the  eastward,  is  the  Mecca  of  American  tourists,  as  well  as 
European. " 

Mr.  E.  T.  Thompson  in  the  ML  Airy  World  of  September 
21  suggests  several  changes  that  he  thinks  desirable  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  and 
the  Association. 

One  is  that  these  meetings  be  held  at  "a  good  hotel  at 
some  quiet  resort,  as  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for  those 
attending  to  prolong  their  stay  if  desired,  thus  making  the 
meeting  a  part  of  the  vacation  outing. " 

Another  suggestion  is  that  more  time  should  be  given  to 
each  subj  ect,  and  Mr.  Thompson  would  provide  for  this  by  hav- 
ing sectional  meetings.  While  he  would  not  abolish  all  gen- 
eral sessions  with  addresses  by  specialists,  for  "such  addresses 
are  most  stimulating, "  he  would  have  several  sectional  or 
group  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  various  topics,  all  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  as  is  done  in  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  etc.    These  group  meetings,  he  says, — 

"  should  be  conducted  by  specialists  for  the  discussion  of  real  problems, 
for  what  the  teachers  want  is  something  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in 
the  class  room.  They  want  to  know  what  their  fellow  teachers  are 
doing  and  how  they  are  doing  it.  They  want  to  know  how  to  make 
Peter  remember  his  'tables' ;  how  to  give  James  an  'ee' ;  how  to  interest 
John  in  good  reading;  not  to  mention  what  to  do  for  Mary's  shortcomings 
in  sweetness  of  voice  ('an  excellent  thing  in  woman')  and  Martha's  total 

disregard  for  the  customary  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences 

"It  could  easily  be  arranged  on  the  program  that  a  number  of  these 
groups  be  held  each  day  at  a  given  hour  with  topics  so  assigned  that  no 
one  need  be  torn  in  twain  as  to  which  he  ought  to  attend,  and  one  or 
two  leaders  be* appointed  to  direct  the  talk  and  answer  questions.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  groups  informal  and  the  talk  general.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  sit  in  rows,  all  looking  one  way,  and  be  talked  at 
by  some  one  that  we  think  that  is  the  only  way  to  do.  This  habit  was 
forced  upon  the  world  by  the  mediae val  university,  where  it  was  so 
customary  for  the  students  to  begin  lectures  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
fessors, if  they  were  so  minded,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  rule  that 
the  students  should  'sit  as  quiet  as  girls. Ml 
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Other  suggestions  that  Mr.  Thompson  makes  are: 

"  It  might  be  well  for  those  who  are  thinking  of  attending  the  meeting 
to  submit  to  the  program  committee  questions  that  they  would  like 
to  have  answered  or  problems  that  they  would  like  to  present.  From 
these  the  committee  could  make  a  selection  of  the  most  important  and 
assign  them  to  the  different  group  meetings,  and  print  them  on  the 
advance  program  so  that  those  planning  to  go  could  see  if  there  was  to  be 
anything  of  real  use  to  them.  Questions  not  included  in  the  program 
could  be  given  to  the  leaders  to  be  discussed  if  time  permit*.   .    .    . 

"There  are  two  sessions  of  every  Convention  and  Meeting  that  we 
would  like  to  see  abolished  and  the  time  used  for  something  more  valu- 
able, and  they  are  the  first  and  the  last.  The  first  with  its  formal 
addresses  of  welcome  by  city  officials,  telling  how  glad  they  are  to  have 
us  in  their  midst  and  the  replies  from  the  North  and  the  East  and  the 
South  and  the  West,  telling  how  glad  we  all  are  to  be  there.  And  the 
last  with  its  long  list  of  resolutions  (all  of  which  never  get  into  print) 
of  thanks  for  everybody  and  everything,  including  the  cook  and  the 
local  newspapers 

"They  order  these  things  differently  across  the  water.  When  the 
last  International  Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  met  at  Edinburgh 
there  was' a  reception  at  the  City  Chambers,  a  few  words  of  welcome,  and 
then  the  City  Fathers,  divesting  themselves  of  their  red  robes  and  gold 
collars,  became  teachers  of  the  teachers  and  together  with  some  of  the 
City's  most  prominent  citizens  and  their  wives  took  pride  in  exhibiting 
and  explaining  the  interesting  contents  of  the  City  Museum.  There 
were  music  and  light  refreshments,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening's 
entertainment  we  felt  that  we  had  really  been  made  welcome,  in  fact 
almost  as  if  we  had  been  'granted  the  freedom  of  the  city.' 

"In  the  transaction  of  business  also  our  British  brethren  have  some 
methods  that  might  well  be  imitated.  All  matters  of  importance  are 
put  in  the  form  of  resolutions  and  printed  on  the  program  with  persons 
appointed  to  propose  and  second  them.  The  printing  of  the  resolutions 
gives  others  than  those  appointed,  who  wish  to  discuss  them,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  careful  preparation  of  their  remarks.  This  method  tends 
to  a  more  orderly  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  business. 

"Every  Meeting  and  Convention  ought  to  be  the  means  of  adding 
something  to  the  general  culture  of  those  in  attendance.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  holding  the  meeting  at  a  place  so  far  away  that  a 
round  of  sight-seeing  travel  may  be  had  going  and  returning;  such  was 
the  case  with  the  California  Convention,  or,  as  at  the  Pittsburgh  Meet- 
ing, local  industries  may  be  visited.  In  either  case  a  fund  of  interesting 
material  may  be  acquired  for  class-room  use." 
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The  International  Congress  at  Rome. — An  International 
Congress  of  the  Deaf,  in  which  some  hearing  teachers  and 
some  official  delegates  from  various  countries  took  part,  was 
held  at  Rome,  August  22-25,  1911.  Most,  but  Dot  all,  of 
the  Italian  teachers  held  aloof.  Delegates  were  present  from 
Austria,  Cuba,  China,  England,  Germany,  Hungary,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  Russia,  San  Marino,  Spain,  Turkey,  and 
Uruguay. 

The  leading  spirits  of  the  Congress  were  Francesco 
Micheloni,  a  distinguished  deaf  man  of  Rome,  and  Attilio 
Brunialti,  an  eloquent  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 

All  the  proceedings  were  translated  into  the  sign  language. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  compulsory  educa- 
tion, industrial  instruction,  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  legal  status  of  the  deaf,  the  establishment 
of  societies  for  their  aid  and  intellectual  and  moral  instruction 
after  leaving  school,  and  the  cooperation  of  otologists  with 
teachers. 

There  were  several  social  festivities.  The  municipality 
of  Rome  gave  a  tea  to  all  the  members;  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  gave  a  banquet  to  the  foreign  and 
other  prominent  delegates;  the  Royal  Institution  at  Rome 
gave  a  reception  to  all;  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Castle  of 
Sant*  Angelo;  there  were  visits  to  the  Exposition  and  other 
places  of  interest  in  Rome;  and  there  was  an  excursion  to 
Tivoli. 


Resolutions  of  a  Conference  of  German  Teachers. — At  the 
Thirty-second  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  of 
Wurtemburg  and  Baden,  held  at  Wilhelmsdorf  April  21  and 
22, 191 1,  there  was  a  discussion  on  "  The  Pure  Oral  Method  or 
the  Combined  Method,"  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Since  the  worst  effect  of  deafness  is  the  injurious  mental  isolation 
of  persons  thus  affected,  the  most  important  object  in  the  education 
of  deaf  children  is  to  establish  the  closest  mental  communication  possible 
between  them  and  their  hearing  fellow  men. 
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2.  The  attainment  of  this  object  depends  in  a  high  degree  upon 
whether  the  deaf  learn  to  understand  and  use  the  language  of  words  in  its 
spoken  and  written  form  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

3.  Since  practical  experience  and  scientific  investigation  have  shown 
that  it  is  possible  for  physically  and  mentally  sound  deaf-mutes  to 
acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  language  of  words,  a  prime 
task  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  possible 
command  of  verbal  language. 

Although  the  sign  language  is  of  great  importance  for  the  mental 
development  of  deaf  children  before  ^he  school  age,  and  also  in  the  school 
period  is  at  first  indispensable  as  means  of  communication,  it  must  be 
suppressed  as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible  in  favor  of  the  gradually  develop- 
ing language  of  words,  since  it  is  a  hindrance  and  detriment  to  the  latter. 

5.  True  progress  in  deaf-mute  instruction  therefore  is  to  be  sought 
not  in  a  return  to  the  combined  method  using  the  sign  language  and  the 
spoken  word  simultaneously,  but  in  the  further  extension  of  our  present 
oral  method. 


Resolutions  of  Conventions  of  the  Deaf. — At  Roubeaux, 
France,  August  13-15,  1911,  there  was  a  National  Congress 
of  the  Deaf  at  which  more  than  200  deaf  persons  were  present, 
and  also  some  prominent  hearing  teachers,  including  Mr. 
Lemesle,  Director  of  the  Poitiers  Institution,  and  Mr.  Mari- 
chelle  and  Mr.  Thollon  of  the  Paris  Institution.  There  was 
a  spirited  but  friendly  discussion  of  methods,  the  deaf  advo- 
cating the  combined  system  and  the  teachers  the  oral 
method.  A  resolution  favoring  the  combined  system  was 
adopted. 

The  Twelfth  Biennial  Congress  of  the  British  Association 
of  the  Deaf  was  held  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  September  2-7, 
1911,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sleight.  The 
attendance  was  large.  A  resolution  affirming  that  the  "com- 
bined system  is  the  best  system  of  instruction  for  the  deaf" 
was  unanimously  adopted. 


The  Volta  Bureau. — In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau  and  Acting 
General  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
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The  British  National  Bureau. — The  newly  established 
"National  Bureau  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Deaf." 
mentioned  in  the  May  and  September  numbers  of  the  Annals 
(pages  357  and  457),  was  opened  in  October.  Its  address  is 
Gwydir  Chambers,  104  High  Holborn,  London,  W.  C. 


The  Article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. — At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  (British)  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  held  at  Manchester  July  25,  1911,  the  resolution 
quoted  in  the  May  number  of  the  Annals,  page  357,  criti- 
cising the  article  on  the  "Deaf  and  Dumb"  in  the  new  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  was  adopted  after  a  long  discussion  by  a 
vote  of  65  to  8. 


Periodicals. — The  Southern  Optimist,  like  its  many  prede- 
cessors in  "independent"  deaf  journalism,  has  suspended 
publication  on  account  of  lack  of  support. 

Mrs.  Agatha  Tiegel  Hanson,  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Editor  of  the  Seattle  Observer,  which  is  now  the  only 
influential  paper  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  not  pub- 
lished at  a  school  for  the  deaf.  From  our  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Hanson's  character  and  ability  we  expect  to  see  the  Observer 
maintain  a  high  standard. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.     It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  repl:es  to  all  requests  for  information. 
All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

HERBERT  E.  DAY,  Secretary, 
Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

being  an  outline  of  work  in  number  for  u8e  in 

schools  for  the  deaf. 

By  Eliza  Kent. 

Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Price,  60  cents.    (Dominos,  25  cents.) 

The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic"  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  arithmetical  facts  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  is  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 

The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 
systematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 
by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.    Address 

Eliza  Kent, 

Old  Mission,  Michigan. 


THE   RENO   MARGULIES   SCHOOL, 

532-534   West  lS7th  Street,   New  York  City. 

Located  in  the  highest  and  most  healthful  part  of  New  York  City. 

Combining  city  with  country  life. 

A  Private  Boarding  School  for  the  deaf. 

Instruction  oral  and  aural. 

Speech  a  habit. 

Life  out  of  school  a  means  of  culture. 

From  kindergarten  to  business  or  college. 

Summer  Camp  at  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Of  great  physical  and  mental  advantage. 

Endorsed  by  leading  physicians. 
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EMMANUEL:  A  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  TO  THE 

DEAF. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  merriest  of  our  holidays 
has  been  accumulating  piece  by  piece,  and  pile  by  pile, 
all  down  through  the  ages.  Every  generation  claims  a 
right  to  have  its  "say"  on  the  subject.  Each  year  a 
writer  may  view  the  treasures  produced  in  the  past, 
select  the  best  gems,  reset  them  if  he  be  a  clever  work- 
man, and  present  another  jewel  for  this  joyous  festival. 

As  we  linger  over  the  richness  of  these  productions 
the  same  enthusiasm  takes  possession  of  us  that  we 
felt  the  day  w;e  went  through  the  treasure  house  of 
some  oriental  monarch;  we  saw  one  brilliant  jewel  after 
another,  each  time  exclaiming — "  Ah,  this  is  the  choicest 
of  them  all." 

England's  crowning  jewel  is  Tiny  Tim's  Christmas 
benediction,  "God  bless  us,  every  one."  She  has  not 
confined  its  brilliancy  within  her  own  small  area.  Its 
beams  are  shed  forth  unto  every  nation. 

The  message  that  the  angel  brought  to  Joseph  is  a 
jewel  from  Heaven.  Its  radiance  penetrates  to  earth's 
remotest  corners:   "God  with  us,  Emmanuel." 

Unquestionably  the  clergyman's  vocation  is  to  preach; 
sometimes  he  fills  the  office  of  a  teacher  also.  This 
liberty  is  permissible  and  it  may  work  both  ways. 
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the  normal  ear  a  remedial  sound  is  borne  in  upon  the 
spirit  from  innumerable  sources — how  countless  they 
are  will  be  made  known  only  as  one  spends  an  hour  in 
their  contemplation. 

There  are  no  less  than  seven  varieties  of  water  sounds, 
while  seven  times  seven  inadequately  numbers  the 
utterances  of  the  lower  animals,  musical  in  proportion 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  heard. 

The  partly  deaf  fail  to  receive  the  subduing  and 
refining  influence  of  an  insect's  hum,  a  bird's  note,  the 
splashing  of  water;  nor  is  the  murmur  of  the  trees  for 
his  dull  tympanum. 

Then,  too,  in  public  this  privation  is  pressed  upon  our 
attention.  When  we  see  with  what  composure  hearing 
people  sit  during  a  religious  service  listening  to  truth 
as  it  is  reaffirmed  and  restated,  there  comes  to  us  who 
sit  in  silence,  understanding  only  occasional  sentences, 
the  realization  of  our  great  loss.  Then  it  is  that  we 
examine  our  hearts  anew  to  see  if  we  are  neglecting  any 
opportunity,  however  slight  it  may  be,  for  making  good. 

What  is  there  to  indemnify  us  for  such  an  array  of 
spiritual  losses?  every  serious  mind  is  asking  itself. 
For  what  kind  of  help  may  we  reach  out? 

I  take  it  for  granted,  my  fellow-sufferers,  that  you 
are  reconciled  to  your  lot.  You  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  deafness  itself;  it  is  only  with  the  results  it  imposes. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  sturdy  self-control  to  face  an  ever- 
present  consciousness  of  infirmity  with  serene  temper 
and  dignity.  All  with  whom  you  associate  have  a  right 
to  exact  just  this  from  you,  men  and  women  as  you  are. 

The  problem  then  for  us,  who  lack  many  of  the  usual 
aids  for  attaining  these  virtues,  is,  How  may  we  yet 
acquire  them  as  our  definite  possession? 

Brother  Lawrence,  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages,  culti- 
vated the  hourly  consciousness  of  God's  presence  with 
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him.  It  was  that  which  turned  his  weakness  into 
strength,  gave  him  light  for  darkness,  was  an  antidote 
for  every  misfortune  to  which  the  flesh  of  man  is  heir. 
The  attainment  was  no  easy  task  but  the  result  justified 
the  effort. 

History  names  an  army  of  heroes  who  have  fought 
for  and  won  the  same  victory.  Fellow-sufferers,  there 
is  certain  victory  for  us  in  just  this  thing.  I  dare 
assert  it  to  you!  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  love  in 
this  consciousness  of  God's  presence  that  is  restful  and 
healing  to  the  spiritual  nature.  The  exercise  of  faith 
in  God  and  the  performance  of  Christian  duties  are 
good,  but  they  are  not  enough  to  guarantee  unfailing 
poise  and  serenity.  They  take  us  a  long  way  in  the 
road,  but  the  goal  is  reached  only  as  Brother  Lawrence 
and  others  have  reached  it. 

Henry  Drummond  offers  it  under  the  name  of  "  Love, 
the  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.' '  We  who  believe 
that  God  is  Love  know  that  a  consciousness  of  his 
presence  is  bound  to  bring  a  realization  of  his  love,  so 
that  the  two  are  inseparable.  To  possess  one  is  to 
possess  the  other;  they  are  one  and  the  same,  under 
whatever  name  we  consider  them. 

Moreover,  a  consciousness  of  God's  presence  brings 
peace,  fortitude,  joyousness.  In  regard  to  the  last- 
named  blessing,  I  have  a  word  for  you. 

If  deafness  is  to  be  your  life-long  companion  you  will 
do  well  to  make  it  a  happy  one;  it  lies  within  your 
power  to  regard  it  as  an  ally,  not  as  an  enemy.  There 
is  always  a  tactful  way  of  making  your  friends  value 
you  as  a  cheery  companion,  not  in  spite  of  your  deafness 
but  because  of  it.  If  you  can  convince  them  that  you 
are  happier  with  your  limitation  than  you  could  possibly 
be  without  it,  you  have  won  an  ethical  victory.  Then 
you  will  be  wearing  your  deafness  as  an  ornament. 
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Endeavor  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  your  situation 
as  quickly  as  did  the  small  boy  who  saw  a  drunken 
man  fall  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  saloon.  The 
little  rascal  rushed  inside  and  said  to  the  bar-keeper, 
"Say,  Mister,  your  sign's  tumbled  down."  Now  there 
is  no  particular  analogy  between  a  deaf  man,  and  one 
who  wants  the  whole  sidewalk  to  himself  when  he 
happens  to  take  a  stroll,  except  that  each  is  disabled 
from  doing  things  in  the  normal  way.  You  feel  that 
you  are  hampered  in  the  running  of  your  race  by  the 
burden,  but  you  need  not  let  it  make  you  stumble  and 
fall;  no,  nor  even  bow  you  down.  With  the  regnant 
spirit  that  carries  you  from  the  plain  of  weakness  to  the 
mountain  of  strength  you  can  walk  erect,  your  burden 
behind  you  and  out  of  sight.  Those  whom  you  meet 
and  salute  by  the  way  will  not  suspect  that  you  carry 
one. 

The  philosphy  of  any  limitation  is  as  difficult  to 
comprehend  as  it  is  to  understand  why  the  camel,  being 
designed  for  a  beast  of  burden,  should  in  addition  carry 
a  hump  on  his  back. 

You  admire  moral  heroism  in  another;  well  then, 
why  not  take  it  to  yourself?  Society  demands  certain 
things  of  you  and  returns  a  generous  appreciation  for 
them;  among  these  there  is  none  that  it  is  quicker  to 
recognize  and  reward  than  moral  heroism. 

LUNA  MAY  BEMIS, 
Teacher  of  Phonetics,  Lip-Reading,  and  Literature, 

1245  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  DEAF  IN  FRANCE.* 

I.  The  Deaf  in  France. 

The  data  concerning  the  deaf  obtained  by  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Social  Labor 
and  Care  are  based  on  the  census  of  1901.  According 
to  this  census  there  were  19,514  deaf-mutes  in  France, 
which  gives  a  ratio  of  51  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

By  referring  to  the  figures  of  former  censuses  it  will 
be  seen  that  deafness  is  rapidly  decreasing.  In  the  year 
1851  there  were  29/  512  deaf-mutes  in  our  country, 
while  in  1861  there  were  only  21,956.  As  only  19,514 
were  counted  in  1901,  it  appears  that  within  fifty  years 
our  deaf-mute  population  has  decreased  about  10,000, 
or  one-third. 

This  gratifying  fact,  which  has  also  been  observed  in 
other  countries,  is  without  doubt  due  in  part  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the  hygienic  treatment 
of  children  and  partly  to  the  decrease  of  extreme  poverty ; 
the  number  of  families  who  either  cannot  give  or  do  not 
know  how  to  give  their  children  the  proper  care  is 
decreasing  from  year  to  year. 

In  France,  as  elsewhere,  deafness  is  unequally  dis- 
tributed: very  frequent  in  the  mountainous  regions 
(in  Savoy  there  are  195  in  every  100,000  inhabitants), 
it  is  much  rarer  in  the  plains  (in  Gironde  there  are  only 
19  deaf  to  every  100,000  inhabitants). 

A  few  years  ago  a  well-known  member  of  our  pro- 
fession made  the  alarming  statement  that  there  were 
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2,000  deaf  children  in  France  who  were  receiving  no 
instruction.  The  situation,  which  has  changed  little 
since  then,  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  represented. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901,  the  number  of  deaf 
children  of  school  age  may  be  estimated  at  5,000.  As 
data  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  year 
1906  showed  that  at  that  time  about  4,000  pupils  had 
been  placed  in  our  special  schools  and  that  300  deaf 
having  other  disabilities  were  in  asylums,  the  number 
deprived  of  instruction  could  not  have  been  over  700. 
This  number  certainly  is  larger,  much  larger,  than  it 
ought  to  be,  but  it  is  far  below  2,000.  We  will  explain 
further  on  how  it  happens  that  in  this  twentieth  century 
there  are  still  children  in  France  who  are  not  only 
deprived  of  their  hearing  and  speech,  but  are  also 
condemned  to  absolute  ignorance. 

II.  General  Organization  of  the  Instruction  of 

the  Deaf  in  France. 

1.  Under  what  Department  it  is. 

It  is  an  inopportune  time  to  discuss  the  general 
organization  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  France,  as 
this  organization  is  now  in  a  transition  state  and  one  can 
not  prophesy  how  it  will  be  constituted  in  the  near 
future.    We  will  therefore  merely  mention  facts. 

At  present  our  institutions  are  under  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  where  they  are  placed  with  the  Division 
of  Public  Charge,  since  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
boarded  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  the 
departments,  and  the  municipalities.  This  arrange- 
ment vexes  the  adult  deaf.  They  say,  "It  is  the  duty 
of  society  to  educate  us  at  its  expense.  By  sending  us 
to  school  it  performs  an  act  of  solidarity  and  justice,  not 
of  charity."    They  contend  further  that  the  Ministry 
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of  Public  Instruction,  which  is  specially  entrusted  with 
the  organization  and  control  of  instruction,  is  better 
able  to  furnish  our  special  schools  with  the  organization 
and  resources  they  so  greatly  need  than  that  of  the 
Interior.* 

This  view  finds  many  supporters.  Mr.  Paul  Strauss 
has  frequently  advocated  it  at  congresses  and  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Tournade  brought  it  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  a  commission,  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  this  problem  and  the  education  of  abnormal 
hearing  children,  accepted  it  with  a  small  majority.  For 
a  long  time  resolutions  in  its  support  failed  on  account 
of  the  very  determined  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  to  retain  charge  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf. 
The  bureaus  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  had  already  encountered  great  difficulty  in 
organizing  the  instruction  of  abnormal  hearing  children, 
showed  little  inclination  to  burden  themselves  also  with 
the  schools  for  the  deaf. 

But  this  condition  of  affairs  came  to  an  end  in  the 
year  1910.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  it  became  known  that, 
on  account  of  the  report  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mission, the  two  departments  hadcome  to  an  agreement, 
and  that  a  bill  which  placed  schools  for  the  deaf  under 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  had  been  presented 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Here  it  passed  on  March 
22,  1910,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  still 
awaits  action. 

We  are  therefore  at  present  in  a  state  of  uncertainty ; 
we  are  still  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  but 
we  may  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  ourselves  under 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

*The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  entrusted  with  this  task  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  1882,  which  provides  for  compulsory  education  and 
free  elementary  instruction,  and  in  Article  4  specially  refers  to  the  deaf. 
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Should  we  desire  or  fear  this  result?  Personally  we 
have  formed  no  opinion  on  this  point,  as  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  this  trans- 
fer is  to  be  made,  and  therefore  do  not  know  the 
consequences  which  on  the  one  hand  would  affect 
the  teachers  (whose  interests  must  not  be  disregarded) 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  pupils  (whose  interests  are 
paramount  in  the  whole  question).* 

But  there  is  one  point  on  which  we  have  a  very 
decided  opinion,  and  that  is  this:  No  matter  what  the 
fate  of  the  bill  may  be,  we  most  anxiously  desire  that 
our  country  be  given  a  general  organization  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  which  will  offer  every  guarantee  that  there 
may  be  recruited  for  our  schools  teachers  who  have  a 
good  general  education,  and  that  they  be  required  to 
take  a  special  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  training 
which  will  give  them  such  technical  knowledge  as  is 
essential  for  them  if  they  wish  to  be  successful  teachers. 
May  the  state,  the  departments,  and  the  municipalities 
be  induced  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  to  give  all  French 
deaf-mutes  an  intellectual  and  industrial  education 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

2.  Character  of  the  Present  Schools. 

There  are  in  France  about  sixty  schools  for  the  deaf ; 
the  number  varies  constantly  on  account  of  the  opening 
and  closing  of  smaller  schools  which  have  only  an 
ephemeral  existence. 

Our  country  has  three  national  institutions,  one  for 
boys  at  Paris,  one  for  girls  at  Bordeaux,  and  one  at 
Chamb6ry  (where  there  are  under  one  management,  but 
in  different  quarters,  a  school  for  boys  and  a  school  for 

*We  call  attention  to  our  pamphlet:  "Les  Ecoles  Regionales  pour  les 
Sourds-Muets;  Projets,  Opinions,  Commentaires." 
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girls).  It  has  besides,  several  departmental  schools: 
Asni&res  (Seine),  Nantes  (Loire  Inferieure),  Ronchin 
(Nord),  Rodez  (Aveyron).  All  the  other  schools,  of 
which  there  are  mors  than  fifty,  are  private  institutions. 

As  regards  their  administration,  these  various  types 
of  institutions  differ  as  follows:  The  national  institu- 
tions are  quartered  in  buildings  owned  by  the  state  and 
have  a  corps  of  teachers  appointed  by  a  competent 
official;  their  appropriations  must  receive  this  official's 
approval  and  must  be  voted  by  the  National  Assembly ; 
finally  they  are  supervised  by  general  inspectors  who 
are  directly  under  this  official.  The  departmental 
schools  are  quartered  in  buildings  owned  by  the  depart- 
ments. Their  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  prefect; 
their  appropriations  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
departmental  council;  and  they  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  inspectors  appointed  by  the  prefect. 

As  regards  the  independent  schools,  they  select  their 
own  quarters,  govern  themselves,  and  recruit  their 
teachers  at  their  will ;  they  are  only  occasionally  under 
pedagogical  supervision. 

3.  Sources  of  Support  of  the  Schools. 

The  schools  for  the  deaf  receive  their  funds  from  six 
different  sources : 

a.  Appropriation  from  the  state.  The  state  grants 
the  national  institutions  annual  appropriations  which 
amount  to  $82,200.  It  moreover  annually  divides  the 
sum  of  $8,000  among  different  private  schools. 

b.  Appropriations  from  the  general  councils.  All 
departmental  councils  annually  appropriate  a  certain 
sum  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Some  of  these  show 
praiseworthy  generosity,  while  others  are  very  miserly, 
most  of  them  voting  insufficient  appropriations.     For 
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the  year  1906,  for  instance,  one  department,  that  of 
the  Seine,  made  an  appropriation  of  $63,664;  another 
appropriated  $14,000 ;  six  departments  appropriated  from 
$4,000  to  $5,000;  25  departments  from  $2,000  to  $4,000; 
33  departments  from  $1,000  to  $2,000;  18  departments 
from  $400  to  $1,000;  while  one  department  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $20  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

These  appropriations  assume  two  different  forms. 
Certain  councils  of  administration  grant  an  appropria- 
tion to  a  school  on  the  condition  that  all  of  the  deaf  of 
the  department  shall  be  taught  therein.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  departments  of  Mayenne  and  Tarn.  Most 
frequently  the  fund  is  divided  among  a  certain  number 
of  children  who  receive  free  scholarships  in  a  national 
or  departmental  school  or  even  in  a  private  school. 
Generally  the  number  of  free  scholarships  is  limited,  so 
that  in  case  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  has  increased, 
some  children  must  wait  several  years  before  they  can 
be  admitted  into  an  institution  and  for  this  reason  do 
not  enter  school  until  an  advanced  age  and  sometimes 
are  unable  to  enter  at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  of  the  present  organization.  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  the  free  scholarships  is  sometimes  ridiculously 
small  ($35  to  $40),  and  is  generally  insufficient,  $70 
being  the  average;  sometimes  the  amount  paid  for  a 
poor  child  is  from  $100  to  $140,  but  this  is  far  from 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  board  and  tuition. 

c.  Contributions  of  municipalities.  Certain  munici- 
palities grant  stipends  to  deaf  children;  more  however 
give  a  sum  as  an  endowment.  In  one  department  (that 
of  the  Maritime  Alps)  the  contribution  of  the  munici- 
pality toward  the  expense  of  educating  the  deaf  is 
obligatory  and  the  general  council  itself  determines  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  each  municipality. 

d.  Contributions   and   support   from  philanthropic 
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societies.  Certain  philanthropic  societies — church  and 
secular — grant  to  the  schools  or  the  children  personally 
considerable  subsidies,  which  are  obtained  through 
membership  fees,  donations,  entertainments,  collections, 
etc.  This  is  the  case  with  both  religious  and  secular 
societies.  The  institution  at  Villeurbanne,  for  instance, 
derives  the  greatest  part  of  its  revenues  from  the  Rhone 
society,  a  secular  association. 

e.  Endowment  funds.  Certain  schools  which  have 
received  legacies  and  endowments  have  incomes  of  their 
own.  Thus  the  National  Institution  at  Paris  has  a 
fund  whose  annual  interest  amounts  to  about  $14,000. 

/.  Tuition  fees.  The  majority  of  institutions  besides 
their  free  pupils  also  admit  children  of  families  who 
are  able  to  pay  their  board  and  tuition  wholly  or  in 
part.  In  the  National  Institution  at  Paris  this  part  of 
its  income  has  during  the  past  few  years  increased  from 
$3,400  to  $21,000,  thanks  to  the  careful  management 
of  its  director. 

Our  institutions  accordingly  have  different  sources  of 
income.  The  conditions  of  the  pupils  of  the  same  school 
are  also  very  different.  While  one  pupil  has  a  free 
scholarship  and  the  family  of  another  pays  the  full 
amount  for  board  and  tuition,  there  are  pupils  for  whose 
board  and  tuition  the  department,  the  municipality,  a 
benevolent  society,  and  the  family,  or  two  or  three  of 
these  factors  combined,  are  responsible.  This  system 
has  the  disadvantage  of  rendering  the  administration 
of  affairs  more  difficult,  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  it  at 
least  has  the  advantage  of  more  readily  providing  for 
the  education  of  indigent  deaf-mutes. 

4.  The  Teaching  Force. 

The  teachers  of  the  French  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
at  present  composed  as  follows: 
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Of  the  schools  for  boys,  4  (including  two  of  the  national 
institutions)  have  secular  teachers,  9  have  teachers 
formerly  clerical,  now  secularized,  and  6  have  clerical 
teachers. 

Of  the  schools  for  girls,  2  (including  one  national 
institution)  have  secular  teachers,  and  16  (including  one 
national  institution)  have  religious  sisters  as  teachers. 

Of  the  mixed  schools,  where  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
together  but  are  housed  in  separate  buildings,  8  have 
secular  teachers,  and  15  are  taught  by  religious  sisters. 

Altogether  14  institutions  have  secular  teachers,  9 
teachers  formerly  clerical,  now  secularized,  and  37  are 
taught  by  clerics  and  religious  sisters. 

From  these  figures  there  results  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance. To  instruct  a  deaf-mute  and  to  teach  him 
to  speak  is  a  difficult  task  even  for  a  strong  man. 
That  a  woman  may  do  this  with  little  girls  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  with  boys  it  is  different.  Instruction 
in  the  majority  of  our  schools  is  imparted  by  religious 
sisters;  more  than  once  we  have  observed  the  unsatis- 
factory results  of  this.  We  do  not  question  the  zeal 
and  self-sacrifice  of  our  female  colleagues,  but  we  know 
only  too  well  that  devotion  and  good  intention  do  not 
suffice  to  do  justice  to  their  tasks. 

One  may  also  inquire  concerning  the  general  culture 
and  technical  knowledge  of  the  heterogeneous  teachers 
in  our  institutions.  The  national  institutions  at  Paris 
and  Chamb6ry  receive  as  candidates  for  instructors 
only  those  who  have  diplomas  entitling  them  to  teach 
higher  or  lower  grades ;  they  must  also  serve  a  long  time 
as  tutors  while  they  take  the  normal  course,  must  assist 
in  the  work  of  instruction  and  perform  duties  of  super- 
vision, and  finally  must  pass  a  number  of  severe  exami- 
nations. It  will  be  admitted  that  under  these  require- 
ments the  teachers  of  Paris  and  Chamb^ry  offer  excep- 
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tional  guarantees  for  their  competency.  But  is  this 
the  case  with  the  teachers  of  the  departmental  and 
private  schools?  We  will  not  answer  this  question; 
others  have  done  so  pessimistically  enough.  We  only 
hope  that  the  administration  will  give  its  attention  to 
this  matter  and  provide  in  the  future  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  who  will  be  equal  to  their  task. 

5.  Organization  of  the  Schools. 

All  French  schools  for  the  deaf  are  residential  schools. 
Institutions  in  large  cities  however  admit  day  pupils 
and  partly  day  pupils.  The  National  Institution  at 
Paris  at  present  has  260  pupils,  of  whom  250  are 
residential,  7  partly  day  pupils,  and  3  day  pupils.  The 
partly  day  pupils  eat  their  noon  meal  at  the  school  and 
return  to  their  homes  every  evening.  The  day  pupils 
take  all  their  meals  at  home. 

6.  School  Attendance. 

There  are  in  France  15  schools  for  boys,  17  schools 
for  girls,  and  28  mixed  schools,  in  which  boys  and  girls 
live  separately.  The  total  number  of  pupils  of  these 
different  schools  varies  greatly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures. 

Of  the  schools  for  boys,  one  (that  at  Paris)  numbers 
260  pupils;  another  has  somewhat  over  100;  two 
schools  have  about  80  each,  three  about  60,  two  40, 
four  20,  and  two  10. 

Of  the  schools  for  girls,  one  (the  National  Institution 
at  Bordeaux)  has  230  pupils ;  three  have  from  60  to  70, 
four  from  40  to  50,  five  from  20  to  30,  and  four  from 
10  to  20. 

Of  the  mixed  schools,  one  (the  departmental  school 
at  Asnieres)  numbers  350  pupils;  one  (that  of  Arras) 
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has  150;  three  have  80,  three  60,  four  50,  seven  about 
40,  five  about  30,  and  four  10. 

If  a  school  for  the  deaf  is  to  give  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion to  its  pupils,  it  must  have  first  of  all  a  competent 
teaching  force.  This  however  requires  an  attendance 
sufficiently  large  to  give  each  teacher  pupils  of  the  same 
grade  of  intelligence,  so  that  he  can  follow  a  uniform  course 
of  instruction.  With  ten  pupils  in  a  class  and  eightyears 
of  instruction  this  gives  a  total  of  80  pupils,  a  necessary 
and  sufficient  number  from  the  standpoint  of  instruc- 
tion. But  it  is  very  difficult  to  provide  such  a  small 
institution  with  five  or  six  well-equipped  workshops, 
which  are  positively  necessary  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf. 

One  sees  that  only  a  few  French  schools  fully  accom- 
plish their  task  under  these  conditions.  For  this 
reason  all  friends  of  the  deaf  emphatically  demand  the 
establishment  of  large  provincial  schools,  as  suggested 
in  1893  by  the  highest  council  of  public  superintendence. 
The  government  however  does  not  seem  to  favor  this 
plan.  A  bill  providing  for  the  further  establishment  of 
small  schools  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
last  year  and  is  at  present  before  the  Senate. 

III.  Organization  of  the  National  Institution 

in  Paris. 

L  Location. 

The  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  Paris, 
established  about  the  year  1760  by  the  Abbe  de  PEp6e, 
is  in  a  certain  sense  the  cradle  of  the  public  instruction 
of  the  deaf.  In  its  long  and  brilliant  period  of  develop- 
ment through  a  century  and  a  half  it  has  experienced 
many  material  changes,  thanks  to  which  it  to-day 
possesses  an  excellent  hygienic  and  educational  equip- 
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ment;  a  bath  house  with  shower  baths  and  pool,  a  well 
equipped  hospital,  a  large  kitchen  and  three  dining- 
halls,  six  dormitories,  a  gymnastic  field  and  four  play- 
grounds planted  with  trees,  24  large  class  rooms,  five 
large  workshops,  a  large  garden  for  such  pupils  as 
wish  to  study  horticulture,  a  fine  hall  for  entertainments, 
a  chapel,  special  quarters  for  the  director,  the  steward, 
the  inspector,  the  supervisors  of  study,  and  a  large 
hall  which  serves  both  as  a  library  and  an  assembly 
hall  for  the  teachers  and  is  used  for  the  normal  courses, 
the  whole  forming  an  equipment  which  fully  meets  the 
needs  of  the  school. 

2.  Administration. 

On  account  of  the  various  sources  of  income  and  for 
other  reasons,  the  administration  of  our  large  institu- 
tion is  complicated  and  difficult.  As  we  now  have  an 
excellent  executive  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Victor Collignon, 
honorary  prefect,  everything  runs  smoothly.  The 
management  includes  two  entirely  different  depart- 
ments; the  directorship  (with  a  secretary  and  clerk), 
and  the  stewardship  (with  a  steward  and  clerk). 
Besides  these  there  is  an  officer  who  takes  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  as  well  as 
the  institution  for  blind  children  which  is  in  another 
quarter  of  Paris. 

3.  Corps  of  Instructors  and  Supervisors. 

The  teaching  body  consists  of  22  instructors,  at  whose 
head  there  is  an  inspector.  The  supervision  is  conducted 
by  nine  supervisors  and  six  assistant  supervisors.  The 
inspector  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
but  in  this  duty  he  is  assisted  by  a  general  supervisor. 
In  order  to  give  an  effective  direction  to  the  teaching 
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and  to  keep  better  informed  as  to  what  he  may  expect 
of  his  teachers,  the  inspector  himself  also  acts  as  an 
instructor.  In  the  same  manner  the  general  supervisor 
also  serves  as  supervisor  himself  in  order  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  supervision  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  supervising  officials  in  whom  the  discipline  is  vested. 
This  whole  new  organization  is  not  only  economical  but 
also  promotive  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  The 
industrial  instruction  is  imparted  by  five  foremen  and 
one  assistant  foreman. 

4.  Instruction. 

Since  1880  instruction  has  been  given  by  the  oral 
method.  As  may  be  seen  from  the ' '  Bulletin  international 
de  V enseignement  des  sourds-muets"  volume  ii,  1911,  in 
the  article  by  Mr.  Drouot,  speech  was  never  wholly 
neglected  in  our  school.  Long  before  the  Milan  Con- 
gress several  attempts  were  made  to  give  it  the  place 
it  deserved,  but  it  received  this  place,  it  is  proper  to 
acknowledge,  only  after  the  superiority  of  the  oral 
method  had  been  proclaimed  at  the  memorable  Inter- 
national Congress  of  1880. 

The  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading,  conducted 
by  practical  teachers,  the  youngest  of  whom  has  had 
twenty  years'  experience,  is  here  followed  by  good 
results.  The  director  and  inspector  however  do  not 
cease  in  their  efforts  to  secure  still  better  results.  They 
are  now  paying  especial  attention  to  the  less  intelligent 
deaf.  A  widely  spread  prejudice,  which  still  exists  even 
in  our  own  institution,  does  not  credit  these  doubly 
afflicted  children  with  the  ability  to  acquire  speech. 

It  is  true  that  upon  their  admission  to  school  they  are 
unable  to  begin  the  articulation  drills  immediately. 
But  if  we  first  arouse  their  attention  and  develop  their 
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respiratory  organs  and  their  organs  of  speech;  if  we 
strive  to  make  ourselves  understood  by  them,  encourage 
them,  and  awaken  their  self-confidence;  and  if  we  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  physiological  mechanism 
of  speech,  are  ingenious  enough  to  make  it  clear  to 
them,  skilful  and  vigilant  enough  to  secure  an  approxi- 
mate reproduction  of  the  word,  we  can  teach  them 
articulation  with  very  satisfactory  results.  We  can 
attain  far  greater  results  than  is  possible  with  the  aid 
of  writing  alone,  for,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  "Bulletin 
international"  the  less  intelligent  fail  at  least  partially 
in  their  mastery  of  language  (whether  spoken  or  written) 
which  forces  them  to  think  abstractly;  but  they  do 
make  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  spoken  word,  since 
in  this  the  memory  of  sense  and  motion  aids  them. 
The  word  also  facilitates  their  acquisition  of  language.* 
Those  who  wish  to  study  this  important  question  more 
closely  are  referred  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Marichelle  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  International  Bulletin  (page 
475)  concerning  the  inquiry  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Binet 
and  Th.  Simon. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  in  the  Paris  Institution  has  recently  been 
revised  and  now  corresponds  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  and  experience  on  these  two  subjects.  Our 
"Handbook  of  Articulation"  f  and  the  " Pedagogical 
Suggestions,"!  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Handbook,  give  a  very  concise  description  of 
the  present  stage  of  this  subject  of  instruction  in  our 
institution. 

*  Bulletin  international  de  Venseignement  des  sourds-mnets,  volume  i, 
page  240. 

t" Manuel  d' articulation"  published  by  Delagravc,  15  rue  Soufflot, 
Paris. 

X1  'Directions  Pedagogiques  pour  Venseignement  de  la  parole  aux  sourds- 
muets"  Bulletin  International}  volume  1,  page  181. 
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Speech  instruction,  which  is  so  important  and  difficult, 
is  at  present  in  the  stage  of  development  at  our  school. 
The  preparation  of  a  well-arranged  course  of  instruction 
in  the  years  1900  to  1903,  which  included  on  the  one 
hand  a  rational  classification  and  practical  gradation 
of  the  7,000  words  in  ordinary  use  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  main  expressions  employed  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences, demonstrated  among  other  things  the  insufficiency 
of  the  method  in  use  for  the  past  half  century  based  on  the 
course  of  instruction  and  text-book  of  J.  J.  Valade- 
Gabel.  This  spurred  on  our  instructors  to  exert  all 
their  powers  to  devise  a  method  of  teaching  more  in 
harmony  with  the  psychology  of  speech,  which  should  also 
take  into  consideration  the  defects  of  the  pupils,  the 
brief  time  which  they  can  devote  to  this  subject,  and 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
class-room  the  infinitely  heterogeneous  and  complex 
knowledge  which  the  normal  child  acquires  without 
effort  through  its  inquisitive  and  eager  eyes.  Interesting 
experiments  were  made:  especially  well  known  is  the 
text-book  "  LeFranrais  parVusage  "  published  by  Messrs. 
Boudin,  Dupuis,  Legrand,  and  Liot.  We  shall  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  ourselves  on  this 
important  problem,  as  it  will  be  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion in  the  third  volume  of  the  "Bulletin  international." 
The  thesis  which  we  shall  present  will  be  supported  by 
the  publication  of  a  text-book  containing  the  exercises 
used  with  the  pupils  in  our  class  during  the  past  two 
years.    This  work  is  now  being  printed. 

As  regards  elementary  instruction  (arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  etc.),  it  is  conducted  by  our  instructors 
with  the  aid  of  splendidly  illustrated  and  carefully  edited 
text-books  adapted  to  the  children's  understanding. 
The  readers  of  our  public  schools  are  also  extensively 
used  in  our  highest  classes. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  the  inspector  carefully 
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examines  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  taught,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  results  attained  in  each  class.  He  then  gives  the 
director  a  written  report  of  his  impressions  and  specifies 
the  deficiencies  in  the  instruction  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  teachers  has  been  called.  Besides  this,  the  classes 
are  annually  examined  by  a  general  inspector  sent  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

When  the  pupils  have  completed  their  studies,  they 
are  given  a  test  which  includes  all  the  subjects  of 
instruction  of  the  course  (speech,  writing,  lip-reading, 
elementary  instruction).  All  such  as  receive  favorable 
reports  are  given  a  diploma,  an  attest  of  the  special 
studies  of  our  institution,  called  "  Certificate  of  special 
studies  of  the  education  of  the  deaf."  Especially  good 
pupils,  who  have  passed  the  examination  with  dis- 
tinction, receive  medals  of  bronze  or  silver.  The  five 
or  six  best  pupils,  thanks  to  a  legacy  of  the  former 
chief  physician  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Itard,*  receive  a 
year's  scholarship  in  the  postgraduate  course.  Besides 
this  the  sum  of  $360  is  divided  among  the  most  meri- 
torious in  the  form  of  rewards  of  merit. 

Our  young  people  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  year 
learn  one  of  the  following  occupations:  gardening, 
carpentry,  wood  carving,  tailoring,  and  printing.  At 
the  request  of  parents,  and  as  far  as  possible,  they  are 
taught  the  elements  of  other  occupations,  as  book- 
keeping and  type-writing.  The  inspector  has  secured  a 
cooperation  between  the  instructors  and  the  foremen 
of  the  shops,  which  is  very  helpful  to  the  young  pupils, 
as  they  are  by  this  means  taught  the  technical  expres- 
sions of  their  trades.  After  finishing  their  apprentice- 
ship in  the  shops  our  pupils  must  take  a  practical  and 
theoretical  examination  and  those  who  pass  receive  a 
diploma. 

*The  famous  teacher  of  the  "  Wild  Man  of  Aveyron." 
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5.  Normal  Courses. 

The  preparation  of  the  young  teachers  is  more  than 
ever  receiving  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The 
normal  courses  are  conducted  by  Mr.  Marichelle,  whose 
works  on  phonetics  are  an  honor  not  only  to  him  but  to 
the  Paris  Institution  and  to  the  whole  profession. 
These  courses  are  given  twice  a  week  in  the  form  of 
lectures.  Among  those  taking  the  course  at  present  are 
a  young  Turk  and  a  young  lady  from  Servia,  who  have 
been  sent  to  our  Institution  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments.* 

6.  Periodical  Publications. 

Two  periodical  publications  serve  to  stimulate  the 
teachers  of  our  large  school  and  to  keep  them  in  touch 
with  the  progress  in  our  line  of  work,  the  "Revue 
qknfrrale"  published  monthly,  and  the  "Bulletin  inter- 
national"  of  which  a  volume  appears  every  year,  and 
which  is  published  by  a  group  of  teachers  connected 
with  our  school,  who  seek  contributions  from  their 
colleagues  over  the  whole  world.  This  novel  periodical 
not  only  comments  on  all  great  problems  relating  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  but  also  keeps  its  subscribers 
informed  on  important  events  in  the  schools  of  the 
leading  civilized  nations  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

7.  Institution  Physicians. 

It  is  no  doubt  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Paris  Institution  has  a  staff  of  physicians, 
remarkable  in  quality  as  well  as  in  numbers.  A  chief 
physician   (Dr.  Leroux),  an  assistant  physician   (Dr. 

*In  another  direction  also  the  Paris  Institution  maintains  the  inter- 
national character  which  it  has  had  from  the  beginning.  There  are 
among  its  present  pupils  a  Russian,  an  Italian,  a  European  Turk,  an 
Egyptian,  and  children  from  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 
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Cattese),  an  oculist,  two  dentists,  and  a  medical 
student  residing  in  the  institution,  provide  for  such  an 
enlightened  and  attentive  medical  supervision  of  our 
pupils  that  not  only  has  no  death  occurred  for  several 
years,  but  the  number  of  serious  diseases  has  been  quite 
insignificant. 

IV.  Conclusion. 

We  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  France  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
A  certain  number  of  the  deaf  still  remain  doomed  to 
ignorance.  Others  receive  only  insufficient  instruction. 
The  whole  group  of  schools  makes  the  impression  of 
scattered  members  which  are  separated  from  a  well- 
trained,  intelligent  head.  In  order  to  form  from  these 
parts  a  sound  and  healthy  body,  with  a  brain  from 
which  ideas  shall  proceed  and  with  limbs  to  carry,  out 
the  ideas,  reorganization  is  necessary.  Will  the  prob- 
able placing  of  our  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  bring  us  nearer  to  this  goal? 
We  most  sincerely  hope  so.  But  only  the  future, 
perhaps  a  near  future,  will  tell. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain — and  this  is  a  consola- 
tion— that  splendid  results  are  attained  at  the  Paris 
Institution.  Our  old  school  is  more  vigorous  than  it 
ever  was  before.  A  brilliant  body  of  instructors 
are  devoting  to  it  all  their  efforts;  they  are  working 
with  zeal,  some  with  stubborness,  on  the  solution  of 
the  problems  which  are  to-day  engaging  the  attention 
of  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  who  are  permeated  with  the 
importance  of  their  mission,  are  striving  to  escape  from 
routine,  and  are  aiming  at  maximum  results  as  the 
attainable  and  only  worthy  goal. 

B.  THOLLON, 
Inspector  of  the  National  Institution, 

Paris,  France. 
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ITS  PRESENT  STATE,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  ITS  FUTURE 
MODIFICATIONS  AND  DEVELOPMENT.* 

IV. — The  Application  of  Eugenics  to  Deaf- 
Mutism. 

I  have  now  dealt  briefly  with  all  the  present  needs, 
which  would  go  to  make  a  better  system  of  educational 
treatment  for  the  deaf,  postulated  in  my  first  article, 
save  one.  This  was  the  need  of  endeavor  to  diminish  the 
number  of  deaf  children  requiring  special  education  by 
the  application  of  eugenic  principles  to  deaf-mutism  in 
the  case  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  and  by  a  better  care 
of  the  ears  in  children  by  medical  practitioners.  The 
latter  has  already  been  discussed  to  an  extent  sufficient 
for  the  present  needs  of  these  articles.  The  former  I 
have  gone  into  at  some  length  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Eugenics  Education  Society  last  year.f  This 
paper  was  based  upon  facts  gathered  from  the  examina- 
tion of  691  deaf  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  London 
County  Council's  schools,  of  whom  407  had  acquired 
their  deafness  after  birth,  or  whose  condition  was  doubt- 
ful in  origin,  and  284  were  undoubted  congenital  cases. 

The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  and  adequate  family  histories  in 
cases  of  congenital  deafness  are  very  great,  especially 
among  the  class  from  which  these  children  are  drawn. 
Very  few  parents  know  their  family  histories,  medically 
speaking,  beyond  those  of  their  own  immediate  pro- 
genitors, and  their  knowledge  of  the  collateral  branches 

"Concluded  from  the  Annals  for  November,  1911,  page  499. 
t  Eugenics  and  Deaf-Mutism,"  Eugenics  Review,  January,  1911. 
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of  their  families — a  matter  of  the  highest  importance — 
is  even  less.  The  difficulties  are,  if  anything,  greater 
in  dealing  with  families  having  the  taint  of  insanity  or 
alcohol,  although  the  sojourn  of  some  member  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  sort  of  family 
distinction,  a  matter,  maybe,  for  congratulation.  A 
similar  feeling  is  sometimes  met  with  in  regard  to  deaf- 
mutism,  as  is  exemplified  by  a  proud  father,  who  greeted 
me  with  the  words,  "We've  four  generations  of  born- 
deaf  ers,  and  all  on  the  missus's  side!" 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  any  detail  here  of  the 
results  of  this  small  investigation  into  the  histories  of  the 
691  children  dealt  with,  but  I  will  give  some  of  the 
figures  obtained,  referring  the  reader  to  the  original 
paper  for  further  information.  Out  of  the  284  con- 
genital deaf-mutes,  in  43  cases,  or  15.4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  no  family  histories  of  any  kind  were  obtainable, 
and  in  132  cases,  or  42.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  there 
was  no  history  of  deafness  or  of  any  fact  of  importance 
which  might  bear  upon  the  cause  of  the  defect.  In  13 
families,  or  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whilst  there  were 
no  ascertainable  data  regarding  the  presence  of  other 
deaf-mutes,  there  were  histories  of  neurosis  or  of  alcohol. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  both  paternal  grandparents 
died  from  "  paralysis, "  the  father  was  mentally  defec- 
tive, one  paternal  uncle  suffered  from  "fits,"  and  one 
paternal  aunt  died  from  phthisis ;  the  case  himself  was 
congenitally  deaf  and  mentally  defective  and  he  had  a 
mentally  defective  brother.  Another  family,  of  which 
the  mother  was  alcoholic,  comprised  one  boy  congeni- 
tally deaf,  one  boy  an  idiot,  one  boy  with  hydrocephalus, 
and  a  pair  of  twins,  one  of  whom  died  from  "fits,"  the 
other  from  neglect.  In  89  families,  or  31.6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  there  was  a  family  history  of  deafness, 
acquired  only  in  ten  of  these.     The  elimination  of  these 
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ten  cases  left  79  families  (24.5  per  cent.)  with  histories 
of  congenital  deafness,  distinct  from  those  in  which 
there  was  consanguinity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  found  many  more  families  with  a  history  of 
congenital  deaf-mutism  among  the  284  children  born 
deaf,  were  it  possible  to  get  at  the  truth  with  more  pre- 
cision. Consanguinity  was  noted  in  14  families,  or  4.9 
per  cent.,  and  of  these  the  parents  were  first  cousins  in 
nine  cases,  second  cousins  in  one  case,  whilst  in  four 
cases  the  degree  of  cousinship  was  not  ascertained.  As 
a  contrast  to  these  cases,  consanguinity  was  present  in 
only  three  cases  (0.7  per  cent.)  out  of  the  407  children 
whose  deafness  was  definitely  known  to  be  acquired 
after  birth  or  to  be  doubtful  in  origin.  The  number 
of  congenitally  deaf  in  each  family  was  ascertained  to  be 
one  in  40,  two  in  18,  three  in  16,  four  in  4,  and  five  in  1 
family. 

According  to  the  table  published  by  Holger  Mygind,* 
drawn  from  statistics  of  7,063  deaf-mutes  from  Nassau, 
Cologne,  Magdeburg,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Ireland,  and 
Mecklenburg,  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  which 
result  in  deaf-mute  offspring  produce  two  or  more  deaf- 
mute  children.  Probably  the  percentage,  could  very 
accurate  statistics  be  obtained,  would  be  found  to  be 
greater,  for  it  is  only  right  to  mention  that  in  Mygind's 
table  many  of  his  statistics  include  deaf-mutes  in  general 
and  not  congenital  cases  in  particular.  Only  his  Irish 
statistics  refer  solely  to  congenital  cases,  and  in  these 
out  of  3,045  marriages  2,506  produced  one  case  each,  324 
produced  two,  149  three,  38  four,  22  five,  5  six,  and  1 
the  enormous  number  of  ten  deaf-born  children.  The 
percentage  of  marriages  in  Ireland  (taken  in  1881) 
resulting  in  more  than  one  deaf-mute  was,  therefore, 
20.9. 

♦Mygind:  "Deaf-Mutism,"  London,  1894,  p.  53. 
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It  will  be  of  advantage  to  sketch  very  briefly  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
two  factors,  heredity  and  consanguinity,  which  occur 
with  sufficient  frequency  in  the  histories  of  those  born 
deaf  to  warrant  their  being  regarded  as  effective  causes 
of  congenital  deafness.  The  opinions  expressed  as  to  the 
value  of  these  two  factors  have  differed  widely  from 
that  of  Kramer,  who  made  the  somewhat  dogmatic 
statement  that  "deaf-mutism  is  not  a  hereditary  dis- 
ease, "*  to  that  of  Wilde,  who  was  the  first  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  opposite  view.  To  reach  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  one  must  look  at  the  idea  of  heredity  from  a 
wider  standpoint  than  that  of  mere  direct  transmission 
and  consider  not  the  direct  ancestry  but  the  collateral 
family  tree.  The  matter  is  expressed  so  well  by  Kerr 
Love  in  his  work  on  "  Deaf -Mutism  "  (p.  101)  that  I 
may  be  excused  for  making  a  somewhat  lengthy  quota- 
tion from  him: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  congenital  deafness  only  in 
the  parents  of  the  affected  child.  These  may  hear  or  be  deaf,  but  that 
single  fact  teaches  little.  Indeed,  in  the  first  generation  the  tendencies 
of  two  congenitally  deaf  parents  may  so  counteract  each  other  that  the 
result  is  a  hearing  child;  but  reversion  will  ultimately  assert  itself. 
The  second  generation  will  probably  follow  the  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother with  greater  faithfulness,  and  a  deaf  grandson  will  result,  or 
the  characters  of  a  prepotent  progenitor  separated  by  many  generations 
may  crop  up,  and  an  unlooked-for  outbreak  of  deafness  may  take  place. 
In  calculating,  therefore,  the  chances  of  deafness  in  a  family  in  which 
it  is  feared,  our  view  must  not  only  include  the  immediate  progenitors, 
but  the  whole  family  antecedents  on  both  father's  and  mother's  side. 
This  statement  is  of  practical  importance;  it  takes  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  value  out  of  the  proposal  to  prohibit  the  intermarriage  of  the  con- 
genitally deaf,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  the  hearing  members  of  a  deaf- 
mute  connection  send  down  the  tendency  to  deafness  with  as  great 
certainty  as  the  deaf  members." 

Congenital  deafness  is  less  frequent  in  the  direct 


*It  is  an  obvious  error  to  speak  of  congenital  deafness  as  a  "  disease ;" 
it  is  more  correct  to  describe  it  as  a  "defect." 
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ascending  line  (grandparents  and  parents);  more  fre- 
quent in  the  collateral  branches  (great-uncles  and  great- 
aunts,  uncles  and  aunts,  grandparents'  cousins,  parents' 
cousins,  cousins,  and  second  cousins) ;  and  most  frequent 
among  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deaf-mute. 
Mygind  points  out*  that,  out  of  553  deaf-mutes,  of 
which  226  were  congenital,  in  Denmark,  110,  or  about 
one-fifth,  had  one  or  more  congenitally  deaf  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  only  37,  or  about  one-fifteenth,  had  one 
or  more  deaf  and  dumb  relations  in  more  remote 
degrees.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  one  deaf-mute 
relative,  not  including  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to 
every  sixteenth  deaf-mute.  Those  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  congenital  deafness  is  not  hereditary  can- 
not say  that  the  defect  is  as  common  amongst  the 
the  relatives  of  normal  people. 

The  factors  which  may  influence  the  heredity  of  deaf- 
mutism  are  just  as  variable  as  in  the  case  of  other 
abnormalities.  The  special  character  of  the  parent  may 
be  present  in  only  a  few  of  the  offspring,  or  an  entire 
generation  may  be  unaffected.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Mendelian  principles  have  as  yet  been  applied  to  con- 
genital deafness,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient 
data  for  practical  use  in  this  regard  is  very  great. 

Consanguinity  of  parents,  like  heredity,  has  given 
rise  to  much  dispute.  Some  consider  that  such  mar- 
riages are  harmless,  taking  as  their  point  the  beneficial 
results  of  inbreeding  in  domestic  animals.  Without 
entering  into  details  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
conditions  are  not  similar,  for  with  the  artificial  selective 
breeding  of  animals  only  perfect  specimens  are  admis- 
sible, whereas  it  is  notorious  that  no  such  precautions 
are  taken  in  the  consanguineous  marriages  of  man. 
Mitchellf  found  that  in  400  deaf-mutes  1  in  every  16 

*Mygind,  loc.  cit.,  p.  52. 

^Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  March,  April,  June,  1865. 
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had  parents  who  were  blood  relations,*  whereas  the 
proportion  of  cousin  marriages  in  Great  Britain  is 
probably  about  1  in  60  or  70.  In  Denmark,  according 
to  Mygind,f  the  proportion  of  cousin  marriages  is 
about  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  all  marriages,  but  6.75  per  cent, 
of  the  deaf-mutes  admitted  to  the  Royal  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  in  Copenhagen  were  the  result  of  such 
marriages.  A  fact  which  bears  upon  tjiis  question  is 
the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  amongst  different  religious 
sects  having  different  marriage  customs.  Congenital 
deafness  is  much  more  common  amongst  Jews  than 
amongst  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is 
more  common  amongst  Protestants  than  amongst 
Roman  Catholics.  Now  Jews  intermarry  largely, 
whilst  Roman  Catholics  discourage  cousin  marriages, 
and  Protestants  permit  such  unions. 

A  monumental  piece  of  work  upon  the  question  of  the 
causes  underlying  congenital  deaf-mutism  is  that  by 
Fay,t  which  contains  exhaustive  statistics  of  4,471 
such  marriages.  These  statistics  show  that  marriages 
of  the  deaf  are  somewhat  but  not  very  much  less  pro- 
ductive than  ordinary  marriages,  and  that  the  marriages 
of  deaf  persons  (taken  as  a  whole  without  regard  to  the 
character  of  their  deafness)  in  which  one  or  both  part- 
ners are  deaf  are  far  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  off- 
spring than  marriages  in  which  both  partners  are  hear- 
ing. A  chapter  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  consan- 
guineous marriages  of  the  deaf,  of  which  there  were  31 
in  the  4,471  marriages  dealt  with  (0.693  per  cent.).  An 
examination  of  these  showed  that  the  percentage  of 
deaf  children  born  from  marriages  reported  as  con- 
sanguineous was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  from 

*My  own  figures,  given  above,  show  1  in  every  22. 
fMygind,  loc.  cit,  p.  87. 

t" Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America,"  Washington:  The  Volta 
Bureau,  1898. 
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said  to  be  "concubitants,  "*  that  is  to  say,  marriage 
between  them  is  not  only  encouraged,  it  is  obligatory. 
From  an  examination  of  census  figures,  taken  with  a 
view  to  the  study  of  Fijian  marriages,  Thomson  found 
that,  as  to  both  fecundity  and  vitality  of  offspring,  the 
marriages  between  concubitants  are  superior  to  those 
between  relations  (not  concubitants),  or  between  fellow 
townspeople  (not  related),  or  between  natives  of  different 
towns.  In  contrast  with  this,  it  appeared  that  mar- 
riages between  relations  (not  concubitants)  are  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  any  other  class.  Whilst  pointing 
out  that  this  consideration,  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  deaf-mutism,  would  mean  the  preparation  of  entirely 
new  statistics,  Mackay  believes  that,  if  this  were  done, 
it  might  reconcile  present  discordant  opinions. 

It  is  impossible  totally  to  eradicate  congenital  deaf- 
ness, for  a  certain  number  will  always  appear,  like  other 
sporadic  cases  of  defect.  Their  number  could,  however, 
be  enormously  reduced  by  the  application  of  eugenic 
principles.  If  deaf-mute  marriages,  the  union  of 
blood  relations,  and  the  union  of  alcoholics,  syphilitics, 
and  those  with  a  family  taint  of  insanity  could  be  pro- 
hibited, that  alone  would  be  of  great  assistance.  We 
can  at  present,  however,  only  educate  public  opinion. 
The  medical  practitioner  has  many  grave  responsibilities 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  not  the  least  important  of  them 
is  his  duty  to  the  State.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to 
educate  the  public  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  and 
he  should  never  neglect  an  opportunity  of  using  that 
power.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  doctor  is  not  more 
often  heard  in  Parliament,  not  as  a  crank,  but  as  one 
who  has  exceptional  opportunities,  by  education  and 
experience,  of  giving  valuable  and  practical  aid  to  the 

*"Concubitancy    in    the    Classificatory    System    of    Relationship," 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  May,  1895. 
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state.  But,  for  many  reasons,  the  medical  profession 
has,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  work  silently.  Honors 
fall  more  readily  to  the  destroyer  than  to  the  savior, 
to  the  talker  than  to  the  thinker,  and  it  needs  repeated 
hammering  to  make  people  understand  that  it  is  the 
savior  and  the  thinker  who  are  really  of  most  worth. 
It  is  the  medical  practitioner  who  should  be  foremost  in 
eugenics,  and  from  what  I  have  said  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  application  of  eugenic  principles  it  would  be 
possible  greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaf-born 
persons  requiring  special  education.  Out  of  691  deaf 
children  we  have  seen  that  284,  or  over  41  per  cent., 
were  congenital.  Could  these  be  eliminated  greater 
attention  could  be  paid  to  the  407  acquired  cases,  their 
classification  would  be  simplified,  and  the  results  of 
education  would  be  better. 

MACLEOD  YEARLEY,  F.  R.  C.  8.  Eng., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital;  Medical  Inspector  o] 
London  County  Council  Deaf  Schools;  Lecturer  to  the  London 
Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf;  Examiner  to  the 
Joint  Examination  Board  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaff  etc. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Methods  of  Instruction"  named  in  the  preceding  Tabular 
Statement  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

I.  The  Manual  Method. — Signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  are 
the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal 
objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  compre- 
hension and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance 
given  to  these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Method. — The  manual  alphabet  and  writ- 
ing are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
principal  objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the 
comprehension  and  use  of  written  language.  Speech  and  speech-read- 
ing are  taught  to  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  (the  Western  New 
York  Institution)  recorded  as  following  this  method. 

III.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and  facility  in  speech 
and  speech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  lan- 
guage, is  aimed  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary 
to  speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction;  but  they  are 
differences  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

IV.  The  Aurindar  Method. — The  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pupils  is 
utilized  and  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  appliance?,  their  education  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing. 
The  aim  of  the  method  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-hearing 
speaking   people  instead   of   deaf-mutes. 

V.  The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded 
as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage are  regarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  Manual  or  the  Manual  Alphabet  method,  and,  so  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems 
best  adapted  for  his  individual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are 
taught  where  the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor 
expended,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  some  of  the  pupils  are  taught 

whollv  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method  or  bv  the  Auricular  method. 
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INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Industries  Taught"  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  are: 
Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Barbering  (Bar.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Black- 
smithing  (Bl.),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Book-keeping  (Bk.),  Bricklaying 
(Bri.),  Broom-making  (Br.),  Cabinet-making  (Cab.),  Calcimining  (Cal.), 
Carpentry  (Car.),  Chalk-engraving  (Ce.),  Cementing  (Cg.),  Chair- 
making  (Ch.),  China  painting  (Chi.),  Construction  work  (Con.),  Cooking 
(Ck.),  Clay-modeling  (CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  Domestic  science  (Do.), 
Drawing  (Dra.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.),  Electricity  (EL),  Embroidery 
(Em.),  Engineering  (En.),  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Flori- 
culture (Fl.)i  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glassing  (Gl.),  Harness-making  (Ha), 
House  decoration  (Hd.),  Half-tone  engraving  (He.),  Housework  (Ho.), 
Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing  (Ir.),  Knife  work,  Knitting  (Kn.),  Lace- 
making  (La.),  Laundering  (Lau.),  Leather  work  (Lea.),  Manual  training 
(Man.),  Mattress-making  (Ma.),  Millinery  (Mi.),  Needlework  (Nw.), 
Nursing  (Nu.),  Painting  (Pa.),  Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Photography 
(Ph.),  Plastering  (PL),  Plate-engraving  (Pe.),  Plumbing  (Phi.),  Pottery 
(Po.),  Poultry  farming  (Pf.),  Printing  (Pr.),  Pyrography  (Py.),  Raffia 
(Ra.),  Rug  weaving  (Rw.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoemaking  (Sh.),  Shop  work, 
Sign-painting  (Si.),  Sloyd  (SL),  Stone-laying  (St.),  Stencil  work  (Ste.), 
Tailoring  (Ta.),  Tin-work  (Tin.),  Tray  work,  Typewriting  (Ty.),  Vene- 
tian Iron  Work  (Ven.),  Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood- 
engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning  (Wt.),  Wood-working  (Ww.),  Working 
in  Iron  (Wi.).  and  the  use  of  tools. 


AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF, 

NOVEMBER  10,  1911.* 

Adams,  Albert  F.,  M.  A.  (gymnastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
Adams,  C.  D.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe.  Kans. 
Adams,  Ida  H.  (language  and  reading),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Adams,  Lena,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Adams,  Mabel  E.,  B.  A.  (Assistant  Principal;  history),  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

*Some  changes  that  have  occurred  since  November  10,  1911,  are 
included  in  this  list.  Corrections  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Annals. 
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Adams,  Mary  B.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Adams,  Nellie  E.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Adrian,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sewing),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Agnes  Matthias,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Akins,  Anna  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alcorn,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Alcorn,  Larry  M.  W.,  Holden  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Alcorn,  Rose  B.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Alcorn,  Sophia  K.,  B.  A.  (blind-deaf),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Alda,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Aldrich,  Sarah  (sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Alfreda,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Allen,  Anna  W.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  (sewing),  Colorado  School, Colorado  Springs, Colo. 

Allen,  Leola  E.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Allen,  Mary  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Allison,  Isaac,  E.  E.  (mathematics  and  engineering),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Alphonse  de  Tolede,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Alspach,  Lulu  Evelyn  (primary)?  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ames,  Elizabeth,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Ames,  Margaret,  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Anais,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Anderson,  Bessie,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

Anderson,  Christina  (physical  culture),  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Emma  L.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Anderson,  Enga  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Anderson,  G.  Waif  rid  (printing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Anderson,  Gertrude  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J. Scott  (Principal), Swart hmore  School, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Anderson,  Jcannie  (intermediate),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Lillian  C  (oral),  Washington  State  School , Vancouver,  Wash. 

Anderson,  Martin  (carpentry).,  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Andre*  de  Bethsaide,  Sister  (mattress-making),  Female  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Andrews,  Georgia  E.  (kindergarten),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Andrews,  Harriet  E.,  B.  S.  (speech),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Andrews,  Helen  B.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York. 

Angeline,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Angelique-Marie,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Annunciata,  Sister  Mary  (basketry)*  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
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Appleton,  D.  C.  (gardening),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Arbaugh,  Alice  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Arbaugh,  Nell  E.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Archambault,  Bro.  S.,  C.  S.  V.  (wood- working),  Ecole  Catholique, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Archer,  Tunis  V.,  M.  A.  (Principal,  educational  department),  Oklahoma 
School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Archibald,  Carrie  H.,  New  London  School,  New  London,  Wis. 

Archibald,  Margaret  (cooking),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Archibald,  Orson,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Argo,  W.  K.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Colorado  School,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

Armstrong,  Laura  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Arnold,  Allie  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood  Park. 

Arnold,  Mary  O.,  Ogden  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Arnold,  Ruth  (dressmaking),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Asbury,  Richard  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ashcroft,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Superintendent),  Mackay  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Ashelby,  Katherine  E.,  Burr  School,  Chicago,  HI. 

Athanasia,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Institute  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Chin- 
chuba,  La. 

Atkinson,  Mary  E.  (manual  department  and  dressmaking),  American 
School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Atwood,  Ralph  H.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Auchu,  Bro.  D.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal  P.  Q. 

Aurele,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Austin,  Alma  H.,  B.  Ph.,  (history),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Austin,  A.  H.  (gardening  and  farming),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Austin,  Ida  M.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Austin,  W.  H.  (gardening  and  dairying),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Avery,  Elizabeth  B.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Avondino,  Josephine  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Aymar,  Mary  A.  (primary)  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Babcock,  Lida  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Babson,  Grace  Gordon   (gymnastics),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

Bachelder,  Grace  D.  (cooking),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Baggerman,  Yetta  (oral  and  manual),  Oklahoma  Institute,  Sulphur, 
tution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bailey,  Miss  (domestic  science),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Baily,  Joseph  J.  (Principal,  industrial  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baker,  Abby  T.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Baker,  John  P.  (wood-working,  etc.),  Indiana  School,  Indianai>olis,  Ind. 

Baker,  Nettie  F.,  Seward  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Baker,  S.  Pierre,  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Balbina,  Sister  M.  (cooking),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Balch,  Grace  A.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Baldwin,  Gertrude  P.  (cooking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Balis,  James  C,  B.  A.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Balis,  Mrs.  Sylvia  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Ball,  Ernestine  Faye,  M.  A.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 

Ballantyne,  Agnes  (dressmaking  and  millinery),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 

Ballard,  Melville,  M.  S.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bamford,  Lillian  A.  (oral),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Banford,  Jessie,  Kalamazoo  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Bangs,  Dwight  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils 
Lake,  N.  D. 

Bannister,  Inah,  Albany  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bardes,  Henry  (shoemaking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Barker,  Ella  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Blanche,  M.  E.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Barnes,  Mamie  A.  (sewing),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Barnes,  W.  A.  (painting),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Barnett,  W.  K.  (wood-working),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Baron,  Bro.  J.  H.,  C.  S.  V.  (bookbinding),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal. 

Barrager,  Myra  L.  (deaf-blind),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barrett,  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Barrette,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Barron,  Mary  Grey,  B.  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Barry,  Irene  (sewing),  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Barry,  Katherine  E.  (Head  Teacher),  Colorado  School,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Bartlett,  Rose  (cooking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park. 

Bart  ley,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Barton,  Edwin  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bartoo,  Dell  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bass,  Robert  A.,  Virginia  School,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Bateman,  George  (oral  and  drawing),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Bateman,  Julia  R.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Idaho. 

Beaman,  Susan  M.f  Parker  Practice  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Beardsley,  Jessie  A.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Beat  tie,  Grace  M.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Beattie,  Mary  B.,  B.  A.  (primary  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Beatty,  Mary  Mays  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Thomas  (baking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Beaudoin,  Bro.  Jos.,  C.  S.  V.  (sewing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Beck,  Gertrude  E.,  Parker  Practice  Normal  School,  Chicago,  III 
Bedford,  Mary  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Begg,  George  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bell,  Frances,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Bell,  Ida  (sewing),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Bell,  Martha  C,  M.  A.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell,  Mary  M.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Bemis,  Luna  May,  1245  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Benbow,  Bessie,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Benigna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bennett,  Florence  E.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Bennett,  Hatty  May  (physical   culture),  Colorado   School,  Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 
Bennett,  Josephine,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Bennett,  Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Benoit  Labre,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Benson,  Henry  G.  (printing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Benton,  Jennie  S.  (dressmaking),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic.  Conn. 
Berg,  Albert,  M.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Berger,  Ruth,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn 
Berigaud,  Marie  T.  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Berkeley,  Anne  Butler  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Berry,  Amelia  E.   (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berry,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Berry,  Louise  (Supervising  Teacher  of  Speech),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 
Berry,  William  (shoemaking),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Bertille,  Sister  (Superior),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Best,  Harry,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Besig,  George  (manual  training),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Betts,  Otis  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Betts,  Mrs.  O.  A.,  (basketry  and  art),  Central  New  York  Institution, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
Bickler,  Kathryn  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bidenhorn,  Dette  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Bierbower,  Fannie  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bierhaus,  Henry  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bigelow,  Mary  F.  (elementary  science),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
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Bilbee,  Bertha  (dressmaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Biller,  Mary  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Billings,  Carrie  E.  (Principal,  oral  department),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 

Bishop,  Etta  W.,  Institution  for  Improved   Instruction,  New  York. 

Bjorkquest,  Fred  W.  (leather  work),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Washington. 

Bjorlee,  Ignatius  T.,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Black,  Anna  M.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

Blair,  Cora  L  (grade  work,  intermediate  department)  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Maw. 

Blaker,  Sallic  May  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bland  in,  Wrallace  B.  (cabinet-work),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

Blank  enship,  Mrs.  Ota  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Blattner,  J.  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Bledsoe,  John  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Maryland  School,  Parkviile. 

Bliss,  Mabel,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Bliss,  Susan  E.  (Principal,  intermediate  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blondin,  Elizabeth  L.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blount,  W.  J.,  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Bock,  Grace  A.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Bock,  Marie,  Houghton  School,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Bockee,  Martha  Oakley,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Bogart,  Caroline  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York. 

Boggs,  Sam  C.  (carpentry),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Bohn,  Bertha  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Bolinger,  M.  T.  (manual  training),  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bolyn,  Margaret  I.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bones,  Mary  J.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Booth.  Elizabeth  A.  (oral),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Booth,  Frank  W.,  B.  S.  (Superintendent),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha. 

Bork,  Emma,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bost,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Boulware,  Cordia  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bourke,  Nora  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Bowie,  Susie,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bowles,  Bettie  Lewis  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Bowles,  Carl  P.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Bowles,  Wm.  A.,  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Bowman,  Blanche  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Bowman,  Kate  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Boyd,  J.  N.  (baking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Boykin,  Mrs.  L.  R.  (sewing),  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin. 
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Bradford,  Harry  (art),  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 

Bradley,  Sabra  C,  M.  A.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brady,  Ruth,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Brannigan,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Branson,  H.  L.  (printing),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Branum,  William  O.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bray,  Ivy  (plain  sewing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Breckinridge,  Mary  S.,  Miss  Breckinridge's  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brehm,  F.  Elizabeth  (speech),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Brennan,  Teresa  C,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Breuninger,  H.  G.  (shoemaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brian,  Lillian  A.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Briel,  William  A.  (tailoring  and  chair-caning),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 
Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Etta,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bright,  Mrs.  Ella  B.,  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 

Bright,  Helen  E.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brill,  T.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Britt,  Mazie  Florence,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

Brock,  Frances  I.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Broderick,  Annie  (ironing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

Brooks,  George  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Brown,   Candace  J.,    (oral),   Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,    Man. 

Brown,  Gertrude  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brown,  Grace  Thoburn    (oral),    North    Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Brown,  Jess  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Margaret  (dressmaking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Margaret  de  M.  (photography),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville. 

Brown,  Philip  H.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  carpentry),  Montana 
School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Bruce,  Lula  May,  B.  S.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Bruce,  M.  Estelle  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Brundage,  Mrs.  D.  M.,  Reno  Marguiles  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bruning,  Olivia   (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,   Ohio. 

Bruns,  H.  E.  (art  and  gymnastics),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bryan,  Hazel,  B.  A.  (Substitute,  high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 

Bryant,  Arthur  D.,  B.  Ph.  (drawing),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Bryarly,  Katherine  Lee  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Buchanan,  Aldah  H.  (oral),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Buchanan,  Arthur  P.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Buckingham,  Abigail,  Los  Angeles  School,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

Buell,  Edith  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  advanced  department),  Insti- 
tution for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Bull,  Mary  (intellectual  department  and  fancy  work),  Ontario  Insti- 
tution, Belleville,  Ontario. 

Bumgardner,  J.  B.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  industries).  New 
Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Bumgardner,  Nellie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Ya. 

Bunde,  Florence,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Burch,  Mary  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Ya. 

Burchard,  Prudence  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burdick,  Edward  S.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution, Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burgess,  Lucie  (physical  culture),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Burgin,  Kate  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Burke,  Miss  A.  M.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burke,  Julia  A.  (art),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Fordham,  and 
W'est  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary  E.  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Sister  Mary  Anne  (Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Insti 
tution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Nellie  A.  (domestic  science),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Burke,  Nora  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mrs.  (sewing),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Ya. 

Burns,  John  T.  (printing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burrows,  Belle  C.  (gymnastics  and  kindergarten),  Wright  Oral  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burt,  William  N.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Superintendent),  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Burton,  Grace  C,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Busill,  Frances  L.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buxton,  May  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Byrns,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jackson ville,  111. 

Cade,  Jennie  J.,  Parker  Practice  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Cadieux,  Father  J.  M.,  C.  S.  V.  (Principal),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal. 
Calahan,  Harriet  L.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Caldwell,  William  A.,  M.  A.  (Principal's  Assistant),  California  Insti- 
tution, Berkeley,  Cal. 
Callanan,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Calloway,  Marie  (physical  culture),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
Cameron,  Duncan  A.,  B.  A.  (dairying),  Mississippi  School,  Jackson. 
Cameron,  Mary  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Camp,  Pauline  B.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Mt.  Airy. 
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Camp,  W.  S.  (printing),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Campbell,  Carmalette  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  (). 
Campbell,  Frances,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Campbell,  Mary  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Campbell,  Miss  P.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  (typewriting),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Campbell,  W.  J.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Campbell,  Willa  (sewing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Cannon,  Ella  L.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Canode,  W.  H.  (tailoring),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Capelli,    Anthony    (printing),    New    York    Institution,    Washington 

Heights. 
Carbee,  Annie  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Carberry,  Mrs.  J.  (dressmaking  and  sewing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Caress,  Mrs.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Carlin,  Irene  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carmack,  Joseph  C.  (leather  work),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur. 
Carpenter,  F.  C.  (carpentry),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Oregon. 
Carpenter,  Jonas,  Virginia  School,  Newport  News,  Va. 
Carrell,  Owen  G.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Carriere,  C.  (blacksmithing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Carter,  Clyde  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Carter,  Frances  F.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Carter,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Carter,  Maude  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Carter,  M.  Eugenia  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Carter,  W.  Hickman,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Cartwright,  J.  H.  (leather  work),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Carver,  Leora  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cason,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Cathor,  Louise  (dressmaking),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Cecil,  Annie  (drawing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Chambers,  William  H.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Chapin,  Alma  L.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chapin,  Edward  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romne}-. 
Chapin,  Mary  L.  (basketry  and  chair-caning),  New  England  Industrial 

School,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Chapman,  W.  H.  (farming),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Charles,  Clarence  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 
Charles,  Elva  C.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Charles,  Sadie  J.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Charles  Alexandre,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Charles  Borrome*e,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Chickering,  Rev.  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Emeritus;  natural  science  and  peda- 
gogy), Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Christian,  Alice  V.  (dressmaking  and  fancy  work),  North  Carolina 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Christiansen,   Elsie   (domestic  science),   Utah  School,   Ogden,   Utah. 

Christmas,  Jeannette  J.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Christy,  Nettie  L.  (oral),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Chrysante,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.f  Canada. 

Clark,  Abel  S.,  M.  A.  (manual  and  oral),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Clark,  Adda  E.  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Western  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Annie  May  (art,  wood-carving,  and  physical  culture),  Georgia 
School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Clark,  Eliza  L.  (Principal),  Sarah  Fuller  Home,.  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Clark,  Jennie  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Clark,  Leslie  K.  (cabinet  making),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 

Clark,  Marion  G.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Edward  Perkins,  M.  A.,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  Howerton   (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Clarke,  Francis  D.,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Superintendent),  Michigan  School, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Thomas  P.  (Superintendent),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Clearman,  Amy  de  Coudre,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Clearwater,  Edward  L.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cleary,  Edward  P.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cleaver,  A.  D.  (broom  and  mattress  making),  Institute  for  Colored, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Clegg,  Florence  M.  (drawing  and  manual  training),  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute, Providence,  R.  I. 

Clementine,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Cloak,  Ellen  E.  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cloak,  William  A.  (plastering  and  cement-work)  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clodfelter,  Mrs.  Josephine  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Cloud,  James  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clowry,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher),  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Cobb,  Jennie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Cobb,  Nonnye  (manual;,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Coburn,  Alice  T.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cochran,  J.  C.  (printing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
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Cochrane,  W.  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Coderer,  Samuel  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Coffin,  Addie  L.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Coffin,  Grace  (in  training),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Coffin,  Lucy  E.,  (in  training),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Cogswell,  F.  H.  (carpentry),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cohen,  Sophie  (cooking),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Coker,  Charles  P.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Cole,  Lydia  M.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Coleman,  D.  R.,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (manual  department  and  art),  South  Carolina 
Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Coleman,  Thomas  H.,  B.  A.  (retired,  1908),  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Collatt,  Myrtle  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Collings,  William  N.  (carpentry),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

C6me  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Compton,  Margaret  E.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa. 

Condon,  Annie  M.,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Condon,  Margaret  G.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Congar,  Remington  (printing),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Congdon,  Henry  A.  (manual  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Conkling,  Harris  C.  (baking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Conneli,  Margaret,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Connery,  Julia  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  intermediate  department), 
Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Connolly,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Connor,  Mrs.  Hazel,  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.  (Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Mexico  School, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Conrod,  Gertrude  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Consolata,  Sister  M.  (domestic  science),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis, 
Wisconsin. 

Constantia,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Constantine,  Jolliette  E.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Anna  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 

Cook,  Joseph  R.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Manitoba  Insti- 
tution, Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cooke,  Harry  (house  and  sign  painting  and  glazing),  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cool,  Mamie  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
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Cooley,  Helen  F.  (in  training),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Clara  B.,  B.  L.  (kindergarten  and  articulation).  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Lucile,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  William,   B.  S.   (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Coplin,  Ethel  A.  (gymnastics),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Corbeil,  Bro.  R.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Corcoran,  Catherine,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Cornelia,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Cornish,  Rowena  (oral),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Corriveau,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (printing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Corwin,  Mary  (art),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Corwin,  W.  R.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Cory,  Annetta,  Holdcn  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Cory,  F.  Julia  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Coughlin,  C.  B.,  M.  D.  (Superintendent),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coulter,  James  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Covey,  F.  Howard  (carpentry),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cox,  Edith  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Cox,  Mary  R.,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Coy,  Lillian,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Crampton,  Alice  L.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cranwill,  Thomas  J.  (baking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crawford,  Ella  E.  J.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Cresse,  S.  MattLson  (sloyd),  Pennsylvania  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cre'te,  Bro.  J.  F.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Croker,  Gertrude  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cross,  Florence,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Crouter,  A.  L.  E.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cullen,  Barbara  C.  (oral),  Northampton,  Mass. 

Cullen,  Estelie  F.  (primary),  School  162,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cuneo,  Victor  (baking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Cunningham,  Bolton  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 

Cunningham,  May  (dressmaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Curran,  Juliana,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Enoch  Henry,  M.  A.  (Principal),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Kate  A.   (articulation),   New  York   Institution,   Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Curtis,  Rutha  L.  (reading,  language,  penmanship),  Western  New  York 

Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cuthbertson,  Ethel  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

t)ahl,  Fred  (carpentry),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Daily,  Rebecca  (embroidery),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Dallimore,  Ida  (sloyd  and  fancy  work),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Daly,  Geraldine  D.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Daly,  Margaret  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Daniels,  Caroline  S.  (mathematics,  grammar  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Daniels,  Ora  G.,  M.  A.,  68  Hawthorne  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Danver,  Susie  E.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Darrow,  Marion  (sewing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Davenport,  Louise  (cooking),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

David,  Charles  I.  (tailoring),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Davidson,  Samuel  G.,  M.  A.  (language  and  literature,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  Amanda  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Davis,  Andrew  (shoemaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Lettie  W.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  (sewing),  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh. 

Davis,  Rebecca  E.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Robert  L.,  B.  L.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Davis,  Solon  P.  (drawing),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Davis,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dawes,  Rachel  (oral),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Dawson,  Ella  S.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Day,  Herbert  E.,  M.  A.  (physics  and  biology),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dean,  Julia  L.,  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Deavitt,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

De  Champlain,  Oren  (leather  work),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Deckart,  Frederic  (manual  training),  Maryland  School,  Parkville,  Md. 

De  Koker,  Esther,  Ogden  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Deland,  Bro.  J.  C,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

DeLong,  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Demetrias,  Mother  (M.  Superior),  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Denis,  H.  (machinery  and  ironing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Denison,  Charlotte  E.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Dent,  Alice,  Mackay  Institution;  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Dermody,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 
D'Estrella,  Theophilus.  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dewar,  Frances  (Principal),  Calumet  Day  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 
Diamond,    Hazel    M.    (drawing),    Western    New    York    Institution, 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 
Diehl,  Jennie  G.  (dressmaking).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Diemer,  Michel  (gardening),  Western  Xew  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Dietrich,  Florence  (kindergarten),  Wright  Oral  School,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Dillon,  Marie  Louise,  Xew  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
Dimmick,  Ella  J.  (Supervising  Teacher,  primary  department),  Western 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Divine,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
Divine,  Mary  L.  (First  Assistant),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Dixon,  Emilie  B.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault.  Minn. 
Dixon,  Helen  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School.  Indianapolis,   lnd. 
Dixon,  Iva  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Dixon,  M.  Lena  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 
Doane,  Letitia  L.,  Burr  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Dobbins,  Emma. A.  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  West  Virginia 

School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Dobyns,  J.  R.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Mississippi  Institution, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Dodd,  John  E.  (printing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Dold,  J.  J.  (manual),  Kansas  School.  Ola  the,  Kans. 
Dolph,  Madge  (kindergarten  and  articulation),  Xew  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Domitien,  Sister  (mattress-making).  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.Q. 
Donald,  Ida  M.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School.  Colorado  Spring?. Colo. 
Doneghy,  Lucy,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction;  Xew  York. 
Doneghy,  Susan  (oral),  Kentucky  School.  Danville,  Ky. 
Donnolly,  Abbic  (domestic  science k  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  Brooklyn. 
Donohoe,  M.  Lizzie  (primary).  School  162.  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 
Doran,  O.  T.  (physical  training),  Colorado  School.  Colorado  Springs. 
Dositheus,  Sister  M.   (Assistant   Principal).  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 
Doub,  Florence  W.  (drawing).  Maryland  School,  Frederick.  Md. 
Dougherty,  Mary  C  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 
Downing,  A.  V.  (oral,).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Dowrie,  John  (carpentry'.  Ontario  Institution.  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Drake,  George  H.  (baking*.  West  Virginia  School.  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Draper,  Amos  G.,  M.  A..  Litt.  D.  « mathematics  and  Latin),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Draper,  Estella  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Drew,   Mrs.   Mina  P..   Grand   Rapids  School.   Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 
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Driggs.  Frank  M.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Driscoll,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Droulsbaugh,  Charles  C.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton. 

Drum,  Margaret  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Duff,  Jessie  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Duggan,  May  I.,  Superior  School,  West  Superior,  Mich. 

Dumas,  Father  G.,  C.  S.  V.  (Assistant  Principal),  Ecole  Catholique, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Dumon,  Lucie  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dunbar,  Eva  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Duncan,  Mary  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dunlap,  S.  Cornelia  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Dunn,  Annie  E.  (oral),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Dunn,  Ethel  A.  (drawing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dunn,  Gertrude  L.  (art  and  manual  training),  Kendall  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dunn,  Sarah  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Duns  tan,  Mary  A.  J.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Durant,  Emily  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  basketry),  Maryland  School, 
Parkville,  Md. 

Dutch,  Mary  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dwyer,  Miss  B.  E.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dwyer,  Loretta  T.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Earle,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earie,  James  (baking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eaton,  Ethel  Fannie,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  art),  South  Dakota 

School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Eaton,  Florence  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Eccleston,  Mary  McCall,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  Alice  C.  (kindergarten  and  articulation),  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  J.  C.  (carpentry),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Eddy,  J.  Holbrook  (Senior  Assistant;  manual),  Arkansas  Institute, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Eddy,  Mabel  G.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edgar,  Bessie  M.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Eggers,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Bingham  (Director),  McCowen  Oral  School, 

Chicago,  111. 
Eickhoff,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  (domestic  science),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 
Eickhoff,  Arlington  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Eising,  Cora  B.,  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 
Eldridge,  Charles  H.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Eldridge,  Sallie  G.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
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Elmer,  Leslie  Andrew,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar 

Springs,  S.  C. 
Elwood,  Caroline  F.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ely,  Charles  R.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ely,  Charles   W.,   M.   A.,    L.  H.   D.    (Principal),  Maryland  School, 

Frederick,  Md. 
Ely,  Grace  D.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Emerentia,  Sister  M.  (printing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Emerson,  Mrs.  Carrie  (cooking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
Emerson,  Grace,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Emmanuel,  Sister  M.,  De  Paul  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Emmelie,  Gamelin,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Engh,  Alvilda,  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 
Engleman,  Josephine  H.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Ensworth,  Florence  Josephine  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Erd,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Erd,  Robert  L.,  B.  A.  (physical  training),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ervin,  Annie  McD.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ervin,  Julia  R.,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Estill,  Nellie  (domestic  science,  etc.),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Eugenie  de  Cdrdouc,  Sister  (domestic  economy),  Female  Institution, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Euphemia,  Sister  M.  (art),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 
Euritt,  G.  D.  (manual,  senior  class),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Euritt,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Eusebe  de  Verceil,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Evans,  Deborah  (sewing),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Evans,  Ethel  D.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Everhard,  Bessie  M.,  Racine  School,  Racine,  Wis. 
Eves,  Lauretta  Wr.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Evoy,  Margaret,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Ewer,  Evangeline,  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Fairchild,  Jessie  (cooking),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Falardeau,  L.  (shoemaking),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fancher,  Edna  M.,  B.  A.  (kindergarten  and  articulation),  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fanning,  Maud  (oral),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Faucher,  Bro.  U.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Faupel,  George  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Fay,  Allah  Bradshaw,  M.  A.  (Latin),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Fay,  Edward  Allen,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Vice-President ;  languages),  Gallau- 
det College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Fay,  Elizabeth  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Fay,  Helen  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fearon,  James  (Principal),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Feasley,  Carolyn  A.  (primary)*  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feinstein,  Sara,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Feland,  Miss  Cooper,  B.  S.  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Fenner,  Sara  H.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ferguson,  Edith  E.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  L.  W.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Ya. 

Field,  Alice  M.  (arithmetic,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass.' 

Finden,  Bertha  (sewing,  fancy  work),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Firth,  Emma  M.,  Oakland  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Fischer,  Bertha  (drawing),  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fish,  Kate  H.  (Principal),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fisher,  Mary  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Fiske,  Stella  A.  (art),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fitzgerald,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fitzgerald,  Katherine,  Madison  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Flagg,  Helen  J.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Flanigan,   Lallah  H.   (physical  culture),   Pennsylvania  Home,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Flatley,  Anna  M.,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Flatley,  Irene  R.  (Head  Teacher),  Madison  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Flatley,  M.  Stella  (Head  Teacher),  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Fliehman,  Mary  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Florentine,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Flowers,  Thomas  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Flynn,  Margaret   (Assistant   Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y. 

Foley,  Julia  A.  (deaf-blind),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Ford,  Miss  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Forrest,  Margaret  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Forrester,  T.  C.  (Principal),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkvillo. 

Forsythe,  Kathrin,  B.  A.  (kindergarten  and  articulation),  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fortin,  Bro.  P.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fosdick,  Charles  P.  (gardening),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Fossan,  Mary  M.,  B.  L.  (physical  culture),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Foster,  Lucy  D.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Foster,  Rachel  E.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo.  • 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fox,  Barbara  (kindergarten),  Mystic  Oral  School  Mystic,  Conn. 
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Fox,  Thomas  Francis,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (academic  grade  and  librarian). 
New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fralick,  Okel  P.  (beginning  carpentry),  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  John  (painting),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Francois  de  Sales,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Francois-Xavier,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frank,  Henry,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fraser,  Jessie,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frazey,  Alice  B.,  B.  A.,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Freck,  Katherine  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Freck,  Phyllis  (in  training),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Herbert  (carpentry),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Freeman,  Samuel  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Frick,  Ethelwynne,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Friedman,  Rhea  R.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Friemel,  Henry  (carpentry),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Frierson,  James  M.  (manual  department  and  printing),  South  Caro- 
lina Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Fritz,  I.  (cooking),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Fritz,  Katherine,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fuller,  Priscilla  Alden  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Fuller,  Sarah  (retired,  1910),  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

Fullington,  Angeline  B.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Funk,  Mary  L.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gaiennic,  Gervais  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Gaillard,  Theresa  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

Gale,  Edward  P.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Gale,  Lavinia,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gallaher,  James  E.,  Night  School,  Chicago,  111.' 

Gallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (retired,  1910),  128  Woodland 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gamble,  Matie  B.,  Platteville  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Frank  H.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Gardner,  Hannah  I.,  Appleton  School,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Isaac  B.  (Superintendent),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

Garfield,  Lena  G.  (sloyd),  Clarko  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.  (Principal),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia. 

Garrity,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Gartrell,  Man-  P..  B.  A.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Gaston,  W.  B.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,  Knox- 

ville,  Tenn. 
Gaudet,  Bro.  H.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual  supervising  teacher),  Kcole  Catho- 

lique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Gault,  Etta  R.,  Warsaw  School  Warsaw,  Wis. 
Gaw,  Lewis  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Gawith,   Frances   W.    (Teacher-in-chargc,   intermediate  department), 

Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Gay,  Dora  I.,  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Gcbhardt,  Emma  W.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gebhardt,  Helen  M.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Geddes,  James  T.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge  wood 

Park,  Pa. 
Gehl,  Rev.  Eugene  (catechism),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis 
Gent,  Edna  D.  (oral),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
George,  Dudley  Webster,  M.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville. 
Georges-Albert,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Georgina,  Sister  M.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Gerend,  Rev.  M.  M.  (President),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Germanus,  Sister  M.,  Le  Coutculx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gervase,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gibbs,  Fred  L.  (tailoring),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Gibney,  Alice  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Gibson,  Ann  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Gibson,  Belle  G.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Gibson,  Claire,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (dressmaking),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
Gielow,  Rev.  William,  B.  A.  (Superintendent;  arithmetic,  geography, 

language,  physiology,  religion),   Evangelical   Lutheran   Institution, 

North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gilbert.,  Charles  H.  (carpentry'  an(l  sloyd),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 
Gill,  Esther  (shirt-making)  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Gillett,  Alma  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gillett,  Charles  P.  (Superintendent),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gillis,  Lena  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Gillman,  Mary  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 
Gingra,  Mildred  I.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Gipson,  Claire,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Girdler,  Carrie  W.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Giroux,  S.  (bookbinding),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Glenn,  Frances  L.  (Supervising  Principal,  oral  work),  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Glover,  Elma,  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Goddard,  Josephine  L.  (speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Goddard,  Mary  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Godwin,  Arthur  J.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy.  Pa. 

Goggin,  Anne  Page  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Golden,  Etta  M.,  Burr  School,  Chicago.  III. 

Gompertz,  Anita,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Goodell,  Mary  E.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland.  Me. 

Goodloe,  Nannie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 

Goodspeed,  Esther,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gocdwin,  Edward  McK.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  North  Carolina  School, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

Goodwin,  James  (manual),  Ixniisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Goolsbe,  Winnie  G.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gordon,  E.  L.  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Gordon,  F.  M.  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Gordon,  Kathalena  W.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon,  Mary  Logan,  B.  A  ,  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Gordon,  Mittie  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Gordon,  Rosa  (manual),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Gorman,  Kate  (sewing),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Goucher,  Leonard  (sloyd),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Goveia,  Samuel  (shoemaking).  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Grady,  Theodore,  B.  L.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Graham,  John  A.  (carpentry),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Granger,  Audria  J.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe.  Kans. 

Gratton,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Graveline,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Hester  Archibald  (dressmaking),  Central  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Rome,  N.  Y. 

Gray,  Mabel  H.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  WTis. 

Grear,  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Greaves,  Martha  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Green,  Elizabeth  T.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution, Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Greener,  Augustas  B.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Greener,  Louise  May  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Greer,  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gregory,  Sister  Mary.  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Gregory,  Mrs.  May  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Griffin,  G.  (domestic  science),  DePaul  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Griffin,  Howard  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Griffin,  Maty  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Griffin,  Patrick  (shoemaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Griffith,  Grace  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Grimes,  Katharine  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 

Grimes,  Mary  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Grimes,  Olivia  B.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Grimmet,  Dosia  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gritzka,  Charles  P.  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  LittlejEtock/jArk. 

Groc,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (Deaf  Headmaster),  Ecole  Catholique/j Montreal. 

Groht,  Mildred  A.  (in  training),  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Gross,  Henry.  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charles  M.  Sr.  (retired,  1901),  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Graver,  Cora  Elizabeth  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Graver,  Elbert  A.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Graver,  Minnie,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Guinness,  Stella  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gustin,  Eva  I.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  department),  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Guthrie,  Fannie  T.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Haaser,  Augusta  (oral),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Haddock,  Mary,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Haeseler,  Charlotte  S.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Haeseler,  Helen  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa 

Hagerty,  Thomas,  B.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hagyard,  Mary  Everilda  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hall,  Grace  D.  (language  and  arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Hall,  Harriet  C.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wrashington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Herold  M.  (printing),  Mackay  Institution.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Hall,  Inez  (drawing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Hall,  Miranda,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Hall,  Percival,  M.  A.  (President;  applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy 
and  in  charge  department  of  articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Wrash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Halpen,  Rosa  H.  (number  and  language),  Western  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hamaker,  Marion  F.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hamersly,  James  O.  (printing),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Hamilton,  Bertha  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (cabinet-making),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hammond,  Almira  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
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Hammond,  Ethelwyn  M.  (blind-deaf),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Hammond,  Henry  C,  M.  A. (retired,  1909),  Olathe,  Kans. 
Hanchett,  Annie  M.  (cookery),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn, 
Hancock,  E.  Frances  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Hancock,  Nettie  B.,  Texas  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin,  Texas. 
Hancock,  Mrs.  S.  E.  (domestic  science),  Texas  Institute  for  Colored, 

Austin,  Tex. 
Hancock,  Sudie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Hand,  Ava  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Handley,  Jayne  L.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Hanmer,  Stella  B.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Hansen,  Blanche  M.,  B.  A.  (blind-deaf),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 
Harbert,  H.  M.  (printing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Hardy,  Nora  (dressmaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,   Ark. 
Harman,  Augusta  (oral),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Harman,  James  (carpentry),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Harper,  George  Herman,  B.  Ph.   (printing),  South  Dakota  School, 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Harper,  Lucy  C.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Harper,  Ruth  A.  (gymnastics),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Harrell,  Mrs.  F.  A.  (Principal),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin. 
Harris,  L.  Isabel,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Harris,  N.  Lee  (leatherwork),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hart,  Alice  V.   (dressmaking),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hart,  Effie  Vera  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Harter,  Frank  (carving  and  carpentry),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis 

Wis. 
Hartog,  May  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Harvey,  Annie  (articulation  and  lip-reading,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hatfield,  Gertrude  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Haupt,  Hermine  M.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Hausman,  Gerrit   (carpentry),   Le  Couteulx  St.   Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hayden,  Josephine  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Hayden,   Mary    (ironing),    Pennsylvania   Institution,    Mt.   Airy,   Pa. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Edith  B.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Hayes,  Morris  S.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,    Okla. 
Haynes,  Carrie  A.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Healy,  Annie  (sewing),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Heath,  Marcia  P.,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Heck,  Mathias  (shoemaking),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Hedrick,  Maud  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Heflybower,  Mamie,  B.  S.  (blind-deaf),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Heizer,  Evelyn  B.  (Supervising  Principal,  primary  grades),  Indiana 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendee,  Mrs.  Ida  G.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hendershot,  Lina,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Henderson,  Carrie  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Clara  (domestic  science),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Henderson,  David  (shoemaking),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Henderson,  Jennie  F.  (speech  and  voice  training),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Henderson,  Mattie  D.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

Hendrick,  Nellie  T.  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hendricks,  Anna  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendy,  Theresa,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Henne,  Ezra  S.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hennigan,  L.  L.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Louisiana  School, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hepworth,  Walter  A.  (painting  and  paper-hanging),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Herdman,  Pearl  W.  (oral),  Gallaudct  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Herman,  Mrs.  Kate  S.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Herold,  Otto  C.  (drawing,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herrington,  Norman  (carpentry),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hersinger,  J.  (shoemaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Hesley,  Augustus  (engraving),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Hess,  Carrie  M.  (domestic  science),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy- 

Heuer,  Clarence  S.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  New  York. 

Hill,  C.  H.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Pinkney,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  Martha  M.,  (Principal),  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hill,  Victoria,  L.  I.  (art),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.  (Supervising  Teacher),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Hine,  Lola  C.  (kindergarten  occupation),  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hisey,  Nora  M.  Toledo  Day-School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hobart,  Almiral.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hobart,  Elsa  L.  (language  and  arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hobart,  Kate  F.  (language  and  manual  training),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hobson,  Francis,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Hockensmith,  Frances  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Hocking,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (drawing),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Hodgson,  Edwin  A.,  M.  A.  (printing),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hoffman,  Eunice  Jane,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hofsteater,  H.   McP.   (manual  department  and  printing),   Alabama 

School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hoge,  Leslie  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Holden,  A.  N.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Holden,  Mrs.  Jennie  Bright  (Principal),  San  Francisco  School,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Holloway,  Beatrice  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Holloway,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Hoist,  Emma  (industrial),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Holt,  Ellerbe  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Hook,  Belle  M.  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Hoover,  Susan  C,  B.  S.  (cooking),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Horton,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (literary  department  and  printing)  Oregon 

School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Hotchkiss,  J.  Burton,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (history  and  English),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Houser,  Bessie,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Howard,  Carrie  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Howard,  Essie  Belle  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Howard,  Mrs.  E.  V.  (sewing),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Ida. 

Howe,  Alice  G.,  B.  A.  (literature,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Howlett,  May  I.,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Howson,  James  W.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hubbard,  Paul  D.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Hubbard,  Wrillis,  B.  Ped.,  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hubbert,  Helen  B.,  B.  A.   (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Huddle,  Mrs.  Nannie  Z.  (art),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Hufford,  Josephine,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Huggard,  Amy  L.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Hughes,  Peter  T.,  B.  P.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Humbert,  Isaac  S.  (deaf-blind),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Humphreys,  Evelyn  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Humpstone,  Henry  J.,  B.  A.  (physiology,  German,  English),  Western 
New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hunsicker,  Agnes  E.  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Hunt,  Ethel  A.   (grade  work,   primary  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Hunter,  Elizabeth  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hunter,  Emilie  E.  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hunter,  Jack  (shoemaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hunter,  Lora,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
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Hunter,  May,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Hunter,  Pattie  S.  (physical  culture),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar 
Springs,  S.  C. 

Hunter,  William  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Hurd,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence 

Hurd,  Edwin  G.,  M.  A.  (Principal)  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 

Huseby,  Susie  (sewing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

H  us  ted,  Edith  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hyatt,  Bessie  J.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ignace  de  Loyola,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

I  jams,  Mary  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

lies,  Edmiston  W.,  B.  A.  (Normal  fellow),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Ingram,  H.  L.  (manual  and  physical  training),  Ontario  Institution, 
Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Ingram,  Monroe,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Taft,  Okla. 

Irvin,  John  M.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Irvine,  Sarah  K.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jackman,  Mabel,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Anne  W.  (librarian),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Jackson,  Miss  M.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Jacques,  Olive  M.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
James,  Ada,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
James,  Helen  P.   (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Jameson,  Annie  E.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jameson,  Dollie  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jansen,  Anna  (ironing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Jean,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Jenkins,  Alice  (Principal),  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Jenkins,  Caroline  M.   (manual  training),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School, 

Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Jenkins,  Ina  M.  (intermediate),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Isabel  V.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Sadie  W.   (arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Jenkins,  Weston,  M.  A.  (manual  department  and  agriculture),  Alabama 

School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jensen,  Ida  (ironing),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Jensen,   John  Charles   (woodwork),   California  Institution,   Berkeley. 
Jewell,  Eleanor  B.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Jewell,  Grace  M.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Jewell,  Thomas  H.,  (retired),  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak. 
Joanna,  Sister  M.,  Ix>  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 
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John  Joseph.  Sister  M.  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 
Johnson.  A.  J.  (shoemakingK  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin.  Tex. 
Johnson,  Charlotte  X.  (sewing).  American  School.  Hartford.  Conn. 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Edith  (sewing),  Nebraska  School.  Omaha,  Neb. 
Johnson.  Ellen.  B.  A.  (sewing).  North  Dakota  School.    Devils  Lake. 
Johnson.  George  T.  (printing).  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  George  T.  (tailoring).  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Johnson  Jennie  O..  Parker  Practice  Normal  School,  Chicago,  HI. 
Johnson,  Joseph  H.,   M.  A..   LL.  D..   (Principal),  Alabama  School, 

Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnson,  J.  D.  (farming,  gardening,  and  dairying),  North  Carolina 

School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Johnson,  J.  L.  (woodworking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Johnson,  Kathryn,  B.  A.  (primary).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Johnson,  Laura,  B.  L.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Johnson,  Mabel  E.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Johnson,  Nora  O.  (fancy  work,  etc.),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Ida. 
Johnson,  Richard  Otto  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Johnson,  W.  S.  (manual).  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnston,  Effie,  Dore  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Johnston,  Fanny  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Jones,  Amy  H.,  B.  A.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Jones,  Carl  L.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Jones,  Carrie  L.f  B.  A.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Jones,  Clarence  R.,  Wright  Oral  School.  New  York,  N.  Y.    . 
Jones,  Eleanor  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jones,  Eleanor  P.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Jones,  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Jones,  Mabel  Kingsley  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Jones,  Margaret  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Nannie  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Jones,  Stephen  Clarence  (manual  department  and  printing),  Virginia 

School,  Staunton,  Ya. 
Jones,  Susie  E.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Jones,  W.  D.  (shoemaking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Ya. 
Jones,  William  G.,  M.  A.  (primary),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jordan,  Edith  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Jordan,  Ella  Celynda  (Principal),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  (oral),  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Joseph  Isaie,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Joseph    Mexlard,    Sister    (domestic    economy),     Female     Institution, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Jutt,  August  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis, Tnd. 

Kachler,  Willis  S.  (carpentry),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Kan,  Grace  (dressmaking),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Kane,  Catherine,    St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Karcher,  G.  (carpentry  and  woodwork),  North  Carolina  School,  Mor- 
gan ton,  N.  C. 

Kaufman,  Fred  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kavanaugh,  Edna,  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kearns,  Car.-ie  W.  (Principal),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Kearny,  Alfred  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Keating,  Joseph  (Principal),  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Keckeissen,  Jeannette  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Keefer,  Mazie  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn.  .. 

Keeler,  Mrs.  Rosa,  Conneaut  School,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Kehoe,  Ida  B.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kehoe  Ruth,  St.  Joseph's  Institut?,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Keith,  Anna  E.  (sewing),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Keith,  Douglas  (Principal),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Keller,  Miss  M.  H.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Ya. 

Kellogg,  Elizabeth  B.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Kelly,  Emma  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Kemp,  Elmo  V.  (printing  and  physical  culture),  Montana  School, 
Boulder,  Mont. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Alma  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Ford- 
ham, N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Nannie  C,  Dayton  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Kennison,  S.  Helen,  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Kenny,  Elsie  L.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kent,  Eliza  (retired,  1908),  Old  Mission,  Mich. 

Kern,  Fred  (carpentry),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kerr,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Ketel,  John  (carpentry  and  farm  work),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Key,  Florence  Maude  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathc,  Kans. 

Key,  J.  A.  (cabinet-making),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Kidder,  Edna  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kidder,  Katherine  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Kilgore,  Miss  Willie  Lee,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 
Parkville,  Md. 

Killough,  Jessie  (dressmaking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kilpatrick,  Mary  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Kilpatrick,  Walter  M.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kimball,  Fannie  P.,  B.  A.  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
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Kinder,  Helen  (laundry  work),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
King,  Carrie  E.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
King,  Mrs.  Emma  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
King,  Jennette  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
King,  Katherine,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Mabel  M.,  Burr  School,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Marian,  Bernard  Moos  School,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  Sibelle  de  F.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution  .Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
King,  S.  W.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
Kingsbury,  Faye,  Rice  Lake  School,  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 
Kinnaird,  Angie  C.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Kinnears,  Hannah  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Kinsley,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kirkpatrick,  Anna  B.,  M.  S.  (oral),  L'tah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Kirkpatrick,  Helen  F.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Kirkpatrick,  Sallie  (sewing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Kiscaden,  Annie  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Klein,  John  A.  (arithmetic,  Bible  stories,  language,  speech),  Evangelical 

Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Klopfer,  Rev.  Stephen  (Christian  doctrine  and  Bible  history),  St.  John's 

Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Knapp,  F.  (Principal),  English  and  German  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kneafsey,  Loretta  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Knickerbocker,  Mary  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Knight,  Emma  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Knight,  Jean  (sewing),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Knowles,  Alice  (kindergarten),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Knox,  Emma  D.,  Bernard  Moos  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Kosik,  Felix  (stioemaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Kouw,  William  J.  (printing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Kranzusch,  Clara  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kreutzer,  Rose  D.,  Ironwood  School,  Ironwood,  Mich. 
Kribs,  H.  Ray,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Kronenberger,  Mary  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 
Krueger,  Mrs.  Minnie  Bell  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Kullberg,  John  (carpentry  and  cabinet  making),  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lackey,  Lillian  B.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Lackhove,  Helen  (iould  (primary)  Swarthmore  School,  Swarthmore. 
La  Crosse,  Edwin  Louis,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
La  Frcnicre,  A.  T.  (barbcring),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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Logman,  Francisca,  Philippine  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Lambert,  Agnes  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Lambert,  Julia,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Lam  on,  Mrs.  A.  H.  (sewing,  cutting,  and  fitting),  Louisiana  School, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Lamson,  Cloa  G.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lance,  Edythe  May  (oral),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Landis,  Emma  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Landry,  A.  (bookbinding),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Lang,  William  H.  (leather  work),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Lange,  Paul,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
La  Porte,  Zoe  (sewing),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Larkin,  Annie  M.  (Superintendent),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Larsen,  Betsy  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Larsen,  Fred  C.  (printing),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Larson,  Lars  M.,  B.  A.,  Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 

Larson,  Levi  (carpentry),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Larson,  Nephi  (carpentry),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
La  Rue,  Sallie  J.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Lash  brook,  Annie  Seifert  (printing),  Central  New  York  Institution, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
Lathrop,  Bessie  S.  (wood-carving),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lathrop,  Susanne  (drawing),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Laura,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Lawrence,  S.  H.  (manual),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Layton,  Ninetta  (oral),  Illlinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Leabo,  Dorothy  (cooking  and  domestic  science),  Oregon  School,  Salem. 
Learning,  Susan  F.  (drawing  and  art),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Lee,  Charlotte  E.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Fred  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Jennie  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Lee,  Madison  Johnson,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Lees,  Josephine,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Lemieux,  Bro.  N.,  C.  S.  V.  (printing),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Lemire,  Bro.  Ad.,  C.  S.  V.  (tailoring),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
I^emon,  Lucie  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Ix»ntz,  Anna  B.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Ii£on  le  Grand,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Leona,  Sister  M.  (dressmaking  and  sewing),  Le  Coutculx  St.  Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Leonard,  Bessie  N.  (Teacher-in-charge,  primary  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Leonard,  Eleanor  C,  B.  A.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Le  Prince,   Gabriella  M.    (art),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Leu,  Barbara  C,  Hammond  School,  Chicago,  III. 
Leveck,  Margaret  Mary,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Leverett,  Amm6e  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lewin,  Lucy  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Lewis,  Emily  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Lewis,  Mat  tie,  West  Houston  St.,  Sherman,  Tex. 
Libby,  Mabel  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Lillard,  Sadie  (oral;  physical  culture),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Lin,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Lindstrom,  Thure  Axel  Walter,  B.  A.,  (manual)  Oregon  School,  Salem. 
Lindstrom,    Mrs.  T.  A.  W.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oregon  School,  Salem. 
Linn,  Georgina,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Linthicum,  John  C.  (shoe  and  harness  making),  West  Virginia  School, 

Romney,  W.  Va. 
Lloyd,  Elizabeth  S.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Lloyd,  George  B.  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Lloyd,   Mildred    (articulation),    New   York   Institution,   Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lloyd,  Rowland  B.,  B.  A.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Lloyd,  W.  H.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Loar,  Mary  J.,  Aurora  School,  Aurora,  111. 

Locklier,  A.  B.  (shoemaking),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 
Logging,  Belle,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Long,  Edith  Una  (Normal  Student),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Long,  J.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Long,  Littleton  A.,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Long,  Margaret  A.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Long,  Nora  V.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lorenz,  Fred  H.  (cabinet-making),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lorenz,  Rosa  (dressmaking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Losing,  Martha,  Reno  Marguiles  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Louis,  Sister,  Principal,  St.  Joseph's  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Louis-Joseph,  Sister  (lace  making),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Louise-Adrienne,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Lourdes,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Lovelace,  John  (printing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lowe,  Dora  H.  (high  school),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Lowe,  Mrs.  J.  L.  (fancy  work),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Lowery,  Ola  W.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Lowrey,  Frances  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Lucas,  Frances  (articulation  and  lip-reading,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Lucy,  Sister  M.  (sewing),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Ludwig,  A.  L.  (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lufkin,  Carl  H.  (plumbing,  etc.),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Lundgren,  Carl  (farming),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Lunt,  John  E.  (carpentry),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Lux,  Frank  T.  (sign  painting  and  athletics),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
Lyle,  Elizabeth  R.  (oral),  839  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lyle,  Mary  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Lyne,  Florence  C.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Lyne,  Mary  McDowell,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Lynes,  Evelyn  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Lyon,  Gertrude  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Lyon,  Eleanor  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Lyon,  Robert  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lyons,  Patrick  Joseph,  B.  A.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan. 

McArdle,  Sadie  (kindergarten),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mac  Bain,  Margaret  (drawing),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
McBrayer,  Oscar  E.  (farming  and  gardening),  North  Carolina  School, 

Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
McBride,  Sara  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
McCafferty,  Nellie  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
McCandless,  John  (negro  department),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
McCarthy,  Margaret  A.   (sewing),  New  England  Industrial  School, 

Beverly,  Mass. 
McClary,  Addie  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
McClary,  Martha  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
McClellan,  Grace  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McClelland,  Frances  F.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
McClelland,  Mary,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
McClure,  Mrs.  Carrie  J.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
McClure,  George  M.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
McConnell,  J.  W.  (painting),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
McCord,   Jeannette   Hope    (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania   Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
McCormick,  Mary  L.  E.  (sewing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
McCowen,  Mary,  B.  D.  (Supervising  Principal),  Chicago  Day-Schools, 

Chicago,  111. 
McCoy,  Thos.  P.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
McCray,   William   E.    (blacksmithing   and   wagon-making),    Missouri 

School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
McCue,  D.  C.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
McDaniel,  Nettie  (Assistant  Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring. 
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McDermid,  Howard  J.,  M.  D.  (Principal),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

McDermid,  Ruth,  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

McDonald,  Alex.  C.  (carpentry).  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

McDonald,  James  (carpentry  and  cabinet -making),  Alabama  School, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

McEvoy,  Sarah  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

MacFarlane,  Mrs.  A.,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

MacFarlane,  Etta  E.,  Saginaw  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Mcfarlane,  Jessie,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

McFarlane,  John  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

McGee,  Mattie  (dressmaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

McGhee,  Josephine  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 

McGhee,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

McGill,  Margaret  S.  (Directress,  kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McGinty,  Matilda,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

McGlone,  Grace  M.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

McGoodwin,  Josie  May,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

McGourty,  Mary.  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

McGrath,  Ellen  C.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

McGrath,  Florence  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

McGregor,  Bessie  B.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

McGregor,  Robert  P.,  M.  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

McGuigan,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  H.  (Superintendent  Mystic  Oral  School), 
6018  Drexel  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mcllvain,  E.  H.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Mcllvaine,  John  Addison,  Jr.,  B.  A.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department) 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maclntyre,  Mary  B.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McKee,  Margaret  V.,  Kozminski  School,  Chicago,  111. 

McKee,  William   F.   (shoemaking),   Northern  New  York   Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

McKeen,  Frances  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

McKinley,  Frances  (Principal),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

McKinley,  Mae  Belle  (oral),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

MacKinstry,  Annie  (art,  wood-carving,  basketry, sloyd),  Reno  Margulies 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McKoy,  T.  P.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

McLane,  Willie  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Florida  School,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

McLaughlin,  Clayton  L.,  B.  Ph.   (mathematics),  Western  New  York 
Institution,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
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McLean,  Mary  (dressmaking,  etc.),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

McLellan,  Edna  (sewing),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

McLendon,  Mrs.  Vaiden  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

McLeod,  Ida,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

McMahan,  Horace  (sloyd),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

McMahon,  Ada,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

MaeNair,  Sarah  H.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MacNees,  E.  Ellen  (Head  Teacher),  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis. 

McPhee,  James  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

McSherry,  Margaret  C,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

McSwain,  Mary  (sewing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mackay,  Annie,  B.  A.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Magennis,  Thomas  (Superintendent),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Maher,  Henry  (barbering),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Mahoney,  Catherine,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Mallet  t,  Alice  V.  (dressmaking  and  fancy-work),  North  Carolina  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mallory,  Mabelle  (oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Malone,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Mandell,  Annie  S.  (cooking),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Mann,  Matthew  R.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Manning,  Arthur  Qlarence,  M.  A.  (history  and  civil  government, 
advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Mansfield,  Mary  P.,  B.  A.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marbut,  Musa,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March,  Eleanor,  B.  S.  (sewing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Marcosson,  Mrs.  Belle  L.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Marcosson,  Max  N.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Margaret,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Margulies,  Mrs.  A.  Reno  (Principal),  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York. 

Marie- Albert,  Sister  (lace-making),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Antonia,  Sister,  De  Paul  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Marie  OSleste,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  de  Bonsecours,  Sister  (knitting),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  de  l'lncarnation,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  du  Bon  Conseil,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  Hubertine,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Ignace,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Leonille,  Sister  (manual  department  and  sewing),  Female  Institu- 
tion, Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Lucille,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Michael,  Sister,  De  Paul  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Marie  Nazaire,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Marie  Scphora,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Markley,  Edwin  (physical  culture),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N\  J. 

Marr,  Annie  J.,  (sewing,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marr,  Margaret  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N:  Y. 

Marsh,  Rose  (Supervising  Teacher  of  Speech),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 

Marshall,  Mabel  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Pauline  (ironing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Martha,  Sister,  De  Paul  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martin,  A.  M.  (Principal,  colored  department),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mrs.  A.  M.  (colored  department),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  George  D.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mary  L.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Martina,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Mary  Adeline,  Sister,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  Cecilia,  Sister  (Principal),  De  Paul  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sister  (Principal),  Notre  Dame  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mary  Suso,  Sister,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mason,  Ernest  (carpentry,  wood-carving,  etc.),  Mackay  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Mathia,  Sister  M.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mathilde  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Matthias,  Sister  M.  Agnes,  Le  Coutculx  St.  Mary's  Institution, Buffalo. 

Maurice,  Sister  M.  (intermediate),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis, 
Wis. 

Mauzy,   Christine  M.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Maxcy,  Mary  A.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maxted,  Harryette  A.,  Traverse  City  School,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Mayer,  Wm.  (painting  and  paper-hanging),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Mayers,  Nan  D.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mayne,  Delle  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Maywood,  Margaret  P.,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Meagher,  J.  Frederick  (printing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Medcraft,  Moilie  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Mehling,  Michael  (field  music),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meigs,  M.  Louise  (geography)  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Melander,  Lieut.  Theo.  (physical  culture),  Wright  Oral  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Meldrum,  Katharine  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
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Menzemer,  Herbert  J.,  M.  A.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Mercer,  Emily  (primary),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 
Mercer,  Mrs.  Huldah  R.  J.  (advanced  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 
Mercure,  Bro.  T.,  C.  S.  V.  (Oral  Supervising  Teacher),  Ecole  Catholique, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Merrill,  Anna  (sewing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Messenger,   Charles  A.   (barbering),  Central  New  York   Institution, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
Metcalf,  Alice  (oral),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Florence,  Portland  School,  Portland,  Ore. 
Metcalf,  J.  H.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Metcalf,  Martha  L.  (cooking),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Metzger,    Albert    (gardening),    New    York    Institution,   Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Meyer,  Ruth  G.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Michaels,  Mary  Bess,  M.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville. 
Michaels,  W.  H.  (painting),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Michaelson,  Edward  L.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 
Midget,  Gordon  (shoemaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Mihm,  L.  W.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Miller,  Eva  R.  (art),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Miller,  Hilda  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Miller,  John  C.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Miller,  Linda  K.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Miller,  Robert  C,  B.  L.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Miller,  Mrs.  (sewing),  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Milligan,  Laurence  E.,  M.  A.  (President),  Montana  School,  Boulder. 
Minhinnette,   Beatrice  Edwina,   B.   A.    (Normal   Fellow),   Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Minter,  Matthew  (shoemaking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Mirrielees,  Doris  I.,  93d  Street  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Mirrielees,  Ruchiel  A.,  Parker  Practice  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Mitschka,  Thomas  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Modesta,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Moffat,  Lizzie  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Moll,  G.  W.  (baking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Molldrem,  Andrew  Olaus  B.,  M.  A.  (Principal;  history,  Latin,  German, 

logic,  psychology)  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Montague,  R.  Cary  (Superintendent),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 
Montgomery,  Clare  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Montgomery,  Ida  (retired),  629  Florida  Ave.  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Montgomery,  Eudora,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Moore,  Eugene  C.  (carpentry),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Morgenstern,  Mathilde,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Moriarty,  Grace  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
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Monice,  Alex,  (shoemaking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Morrill,  Anna  Lawrence  (oral),  South  Carolina  School,  Cave  Spring. 
Morris,  Henry  S.  (feather  work),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Morris,  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  B.  A.  (printing),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils 

Lake,  N.  D. 
Morris,  J.  A.  (broom  making,  basketry,  and  carpet  weaving),  Montana 

School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Morris,  Mabel  M.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Morris,  Minnie  E.,  B.  A.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Morris,  Ruby  E.,  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 
Morris,  Virgie  (sewing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Morrison,  Miss  A.  (home  nursing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Morrison,  J.  Stuart,  M.  A.  (Assistant  Superintendent),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
Morrow,  N.  Field,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morse,  Anna  (retired,  1908),  Old  Mission,  Mich. 
Moses,  Thomas  L.  (Superintendent),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville. 
Moylan,  Mabel  (oral  and  art),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Mueller,  Etta  L.  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mullaly,  Kathleen,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Murphy,  David  P.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Murphy,  J.  W.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Murphy,  K.  Whitley  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Murphy,  Margaret  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Murphy,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Murphy,  W.  F.  (shoe  and  harness  making),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Wr.  F.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Murray,  Marion  (in  training),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Murray,  May  (art),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Myer,  Ruth  G.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Myers,  Grace  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Myers,  Ivy  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Myers,  Lewis  (industrial),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Neesam,  Frederick  J.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Neldon,  Alice  Gertrude,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge. 

Nelson,  Edward  Beverly,  M.  A.,  35  Oswego  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  Frank  A.  (printing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Nesbitt,  Edith  B.  (Supervising  Teacher,  primary  department),  Insti- 
tution for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nesbitt,  Louise  (cooking),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Neutzling,  Joseph  H.  (shoemaking),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Newbern,  Georgia  L.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Newlee,  Clara  Ellen,  Parker  Practice  Normal  School,  Chicago,  HI. 
Nichol,  Nellie  M.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Nichols,  Emma  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Nichols,  Helen  M.   (dressmaking),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malonc,  N.  Y. 
Nicol,  Mildred  G.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Nixon,  Bessie  L.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Noiseux,  Bro.  E.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Nolan,  Helen,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Norman,  Blanche  (shirt making),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norris,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Norris,  Susan  H.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Northrop,  Helen,  B.  A.  (gymnastics;  Librarian),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Northrop,  Winifred  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Norton,  Lucy  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Nothnagle,  E.  (barbering),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Nourse,  Laura  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Novak,  John   (shoemaking),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Noyes,  Sarah  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Nugent,  Anna  (head  teacher),  Oshkosh  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Nugent,  Harry  (farming),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Oberhofer,  Annie  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

O'Bleness,  C.  B.  (carpentry),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

O'Brien,  Kathryn  (gymnastics),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

O'Connell,  Agnes  J.,  Clarke  School,  Chicago,  111. 

O'Connor,  Mary  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Connor,  Nellie  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

O'Connor,  N.  Frances  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Odebrecht,  August  (tailoring),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Odebrecht,  Leonce  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

O'Donnell,  Francis  H.  E.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

O'Donnell,  John  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Donnell,  Peter  (printing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O'Hair,  Hannah  L.,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Ohlemacher,  Albert  W.,  B.  S.  (Physical  Director),  Ohio  School,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

O'Keefe,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Olin,  Caroline  L.  (articulation  and  lip-reading,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oliphant,  Janie,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Olivia,  Sister  M.  (intermediate),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

O'Mara  J.  (dressmaking),  De  Paul  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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O'Reilly,  Ellen  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Orr,  Delia  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Orr,  Maria  P.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Osborn,  Virginia  A.  (Principal),  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Osburn,  Charles  J.  (carpentry),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Oswald,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Ouraler,  Francina  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Overstreet,  John  W.,  Jr.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Owen,  Lilian  (drawing  and  sloyd),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Owens,  Ethel,  Ashtabula  School,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Owens,  Sadie  I.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Paff,  Selma,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Page,  Judith  R.  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick. 

Palen,  Imogen  B.,  Ontario  School,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Palm,  Elnora  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Palmer,  Elizabeth  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Palmer,  H.  R.  (carpentry),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Palmer,  L.  Arthur,  B.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Palmer,  Mildred  (primary),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 

Palmer,  Patti  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Paquier,  F.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Parker,  Cora  C.  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Parker,  E.  Maude  (manual  training)  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Parker,  Mary  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Patrick,  Annie  L.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Patterson,  Dora  L.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Patterson,  Robert,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (Principal),  Ohio  School,  Columbus. 

Paull,  Arbutus,  Calumet  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Paulucci,  Mrs.  Clara  F.  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  West 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Payne,  Delia  (colored  department)  s  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Pearson \  Gustav  (blacksmithing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Peck,  Anna,  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 

Peck,  Fayetta,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Peek,  A.  Esther  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Peet,  Elizabeth  (English;  in  charge  of  college  women),  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

Peet,  Maud  H.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C.    ] 

Pegues,  A.  W.,  Ph.  D.  (Supervisor),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Pegues,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Peiffer,  Elizabeth  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Pemberton,  Mrs.  Lily  N.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Pennell,  Elvira  G.,  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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Penney,  E.  T.  (metal-working),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Springs,  Ga. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Perry,  Charles  S.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Perry,  Mrs.  Sallie  E.  (sewing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Petelle,  Joseph  H.  (shopwork),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Peterson,  Alby  (baking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Peterson,  France  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Peterson,  Jacob  (blacksmi thing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Peterson,  Ollie,  B.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Peterson,  Peter  N.,  B.  A.  (sloyd),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Peterson,  Sophia  (dressmaking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Pettapiece,  Laura,  Reno  Marguiles  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pettibone,  Nora,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Peyton,  F.  Marion  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Pfuetze,  Anna  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Phillips,  Hiram  (retired,  1908),  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Pickering,  Mrs.  N.  W.,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Blanche  Smith,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Pierce,  E.  P.  (gardening),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Pierce,  Josephine,  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Pine,  Edith  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Pleadwell,  Amy  M.  (drawing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Plouer,  Alice  May,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 

Airy,  Pa. 
Plumbe,  Jennie  E.,  Parker  Practice  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  M.  S.  (Principal  oral  department),  Minnesota  School, 

Faribault,  Minn.  * 

Pomeroy,  Ethel  M.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Pond,  Helen,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Poole,  Jeannette  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Pope,  William  E.  (printing),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Porter,  George  S.  (printing).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Porter,  Sarah  Harvey,  M.  A.  (Normal  Instructor),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Posey,  Lillie,  B.  S.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin.  Tex. 
Pottle,  Abbie  G.  (deaf-blind).  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Potts,  Julia  J.  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton.  N.  C. 
Potvin,  Bro.  N.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Pound,  Lester  W.  (shoeniaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Pratsch,  Miss,  Oshkosh  School.  Oshkosh.  Wis. 
Price,  Guard  S.  (manual).  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur.  Okla. 
Prince,  E.  E.  (Senior  Teacher  i .  New  Brunswick  School.  Saint  John,  N.  B. 
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Priscillc,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Proctor,  Maggie  Neel  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Prufer,  Emma  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Pullin,  Carrie  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Purtell,  Mary  Josephine  (Assistant  Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Insti- 
tute, West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  Florence  M.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  George  H.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Pybas,  Adelaide  H.,  M.  A.  (Teacher  in  charge),  Pennsylvania  Oral 
School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Quack,  Charles  (tin-work),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Quackenbos,  Constance  (in  training),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Quinn,  Josephine  F.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Quinn,  William  (carpentry,  wood-work,  and  painting),  North  Carolina 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Quitmeyer,  Henry  August,  M.  A.  (Bible  stories,  language,  arithmetic, 
speech),  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

'Raab,  Ethel,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Race,  Effie  J.  (domestic  science),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  Dl. 
Radcliff,  Edith  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Randall,  Mrs.  O.  A.  (industrial),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Rasnick,  Alvah,  B.  A.  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Ray,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Rayford,  Bob  (tailoring),  Institute  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
Raymond,  Lu  Emma,  B.  L.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Rea,  Myrtle,  Dore  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Read,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Read,  Elmer  D.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Read,  Frank,  Sr.,  M.  A.  (retired),  Jacksonville,  111. 
Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Read,  Kate  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Read,  Nancy  B.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Read,  Utten  K.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Reaveley,  Elizabeth  (sloyd),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Redd,  Claudia  M.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Reed,  Emma  D.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Reed,  Katherine  F.,  Marinette  School,  Marinette,  Wis. 
Reed,  Martin  B.  (printing),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Sophia  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Rees,  Frances  R.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Rees,  Mildred  L.  (Librarian),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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Reese,  Gladys  D.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reese,  Hazel  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Regnier,  Alberta  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reid,  Mary,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Reid,  William  C.  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Helen  M.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Reily,  Mary  N.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reinhardt,  Anna  C.  (Principal),  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 

Reiter,  Frank  Horace,  M.  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Relihan,  Maurice  (printing),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Renaud,  Bro.  A.,  C.  S.  V.  (manual),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Rhoads,  Alice  (sewing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Rhoads,  Lillian  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rhodes,  Annabel  (industrial),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Springs. 

Rhodes,  Elizabeth  K.  (oral),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Rice,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Richards,  Anna  M.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Richards,  E.  Ethel e  (intermediate),  New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Richards,  Sibyl  B.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Louise  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Richeaux,  Christina  R.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Rickey,  Mayes  B.  (Physical  Director),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rider,  Edward  C.  (Superintendent),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

Riedle,  Anna  M.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Riggs,  Miss  K.  Theo.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Riley,  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  (sewing),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Riley,  Beverly  (art),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Ritchie,  Florence  R.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Ritchie,  M.  Ethel,  B.  A.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Ritter,  William  C.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Newport  News. 

Ritter,  Mrs.  William  C,  Virginia  School,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Rives,  Robert  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Roath,  Maude  E.,  B.  L.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Roberts,  Arthur  L.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Roberts,  Iva  M.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Roberts,  Linnaeus  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Margaret  H.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Roberts,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Robertson,  J.  M.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
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Robertson,  S.  M.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent),  Louisiana  School,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Robie,  Alice  M.,  Kalamazoo  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Robillard,  Bro.  R.,  C.  S.  V.  (painting),  Ecole  Catholique, Montreal. 

Robinson,  Blossom,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robinson,  Miss  Collier,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Taft,  Okla. 

Robinson,  Grace  W.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robinson,  Iva'M-,  B.  A.  (manual  and  printing),  Florida  School,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Robinson,  Mat  tie  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Robinson,  Warren,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Roch,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Roche,  Mary  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Rockwell,  Clara  Louise  (primary),  Pennsylvania*  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa. 

Rod  well,  Thomas  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Roenitz,  Mary  Emma,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Augustus,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kentucky  School,  Danville. 

Rogers,  David  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Rogers,  Ethyl  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Georgena  G.  (oral),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  (painting),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Maria  A.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Rogers,  T.  L.  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Romero,  F.  B.  (Spanish),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Root,  Belle  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Roper,  Annie  M.  (manual),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rose  de  Lima,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Rose  Gertrude,  Sister,  De  Paul  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Belle  S.  (physical  education),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Ross,  Blanche  L.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rose,  Edith  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ross,  Ethel  G.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Roth,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (printing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Rotherham,  Philip  J.  E.  (gymnastics),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rothert,  Henry  W.  (Superintendent),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Rothert,  Waldo  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Routh,  Sam  (shoemaking),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Rowley,  Ellen  (dressmaking),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Rowse,  Edward  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Royston,  Mattie  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rudersdorf,  Bertha,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Rufina,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Ruggles,  Jennie  Louise  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Runde,  Winfield  Scott,  M.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Runde,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  B.  A.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rupley,  Minnie  M.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Rupley,  Stella  C.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Rusch,  Ella  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.        " 

Rusch,  Mabel  (Head  Teacher),  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  WTis. 

Russel,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Russell,  Arthur  L.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Russell,  Elizabeth  R.  (oral),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Russell,  Helen  P.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Russell,  S.  Douglas  (Superintendent),  Oklahoma  Institute,  Taft,  Okla. 

Ryals,  Mrs.  Ettie  B.  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Ryan,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

St.  Anne,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

St.  Clair,  Flora  C,  Bernard  Moos  School,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Leo,  Sister,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

St.  Thomas,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Sallee,  Margaret  L.,  B.  A.   (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Saltzgaver,  Ruth  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sampson,  Ivanella  H.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 

Airy,  Pa. 
Sanderson,  Pauline,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Sanford,  Harriet  I.,  Manistee  School,  Manistee,  Mich. 

* 

Sauter,  Emily  E.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Sayles,  William  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Scanlon,  Marguerite  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Schif,  Harry  G.  (carpentry),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Schilling,  Alice  C,  Bernard  Moos  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Schissler,  Valeria  P.J  (cooking)  ^Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Schoolfield,  George  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Schory,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Schrock,  Nellie  J.  (Chief  Kindergartner),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 
Schumacher,  Margaret  (primary^oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Schwirtz,  John  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Schwirtz,  Mrs.  Sigrid  (cooking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Scofield,  Sarah  E.  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Scott,  Florence  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Iowa  School, ^Council  Bluffs. 
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Scott,  Mary  A.,  Virginia  School,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Scott,  Wirt  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Wirt  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Scriver,  Mabel,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Scully,  Bessie,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scutt,  Sadie  (primary),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Seaton,  Charles  D.,  B.  A.  (manual  department,  carpentry  and  painting), 
West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Seely,  P.  E.  (printing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Seikel,  G.  Ruppert,  M.  D.  (Physical  Director),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seitz,  Caroline  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sensenig,  Barton,  M.  S.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sharp,  B.  Howard,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Shaw,  Caroline,  Bay  City  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Shaw,  Mary  B.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan,  Gertrude  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Sheehan,  Margaret  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Shelley,  Kathryn  C.  (grammar  grade),  School  47,  Manhattan,  Ns  Y. 

Sherar,  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sheridan,  Laura  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Sheridan,  Mary  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Sherman,  Marguerite  (sewing  and  cooking),  American  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Sheron,  Louis  (shoemaking),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Shibley,  Harry  B.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Shideler,  Fannie  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Shirley,  E&na,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Short,  Irene  T.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Short,  Nan  (oral),  LTtah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Shriver,  Edna  L.  (Normal  Student),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Shuford,  W.  Marvin  (printing),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.C. 

Simon,  Marie  L.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Simpkins,  Emily  G.,  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wrash. 

Simpson,  Harriet  C,  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Simpson,  Howard  W.  (Superintendent),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

Simpson,  Mary  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  (manual),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

Sims,  Louise  O.  (oral),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Sims,  Mattie,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Skyberg,  Victor  O.,  II.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudct  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Slack,  Lillian,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Smith,  Adela  J.  (physical  training),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Blanche,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Caroline  R.   (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Smith,  C.  L.  (woodworking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Smith,  Ethel  M.,  Newark  Day-School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Smith,  Florence  G.  S.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  James  L.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 
Smith,  Jennie  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Smith,  Muriel  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Smith,  Miss  M.  E.,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Springs,  Ga. 
Smith,  M.  Ina  (Principal),  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Smith,  Nellie,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Nora  Knisely,  Parker  Normal  Practice  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Smoak,  E.  C.  (cabinet-making),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Smyth,  Catherine  (repairing),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Snowdon,  Grace,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Snyder,  Harry  D.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Solar,  Laura  M.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sorrells,  Gertrude  B.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Sowell,  James  W.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Spaight,  Augusta  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Spainhour,  Miss  Willie  C.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Sparkes,  J.  L.  (farming),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.  (articulation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Spence,  Victor  R.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Bettie  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sprague,  Sarah  T.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Spruit,  Cornelius  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Stanback,  Miss  Lester  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Stangl,  Clara  V.,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Staniforth,  Gordon  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Stanislas-Marie,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Stanley,  Margaret  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Stannard,  Martha  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stauffer,  Martha,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Stearns,  Laura  J.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Stebler,  Oliver  J.  (painting  and  paperhanging),  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Edge  wood  Park,  Pa. 
Steed,  Lyman,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Steelman,  Anna  Belle,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Steidemann,  Clara  L.  (oral),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steinke,  Agnes  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Steinke,  Elsie  M.  (auricular),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Stella,  Sister  Mary  (cooking),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Stevens,  O.  Clyde,  M.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stevens,  Ruth  L.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stevenson,  Elwood  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stevenson,  Es telle  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stevenson,  Jane  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stevenson,  Margaret  J.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Stevenson,  Miriam  M.  (millinery  and  embroidery),  New  Jersey  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Steward,  James  M.  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Stewart,  A.  A.  (Superintendent),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Stewart,  George  F.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Stewart,  Gertrude  (oral),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Stewart,  James  M.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Michigan 
School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Josephine  T.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Laura  V.  C,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Stewart,  Naomi  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stewart,  Stella,  B.  S.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Stillwell,  William  T.  (horticulture),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Stinson,  Alice  K.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Stinson,  Carrie  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Stinson,  Pearl  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Stodghill,  Mathilde  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Stokes,  Mabel  (kindergarten  sewing),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stone,  Elizabeth  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Stone,  George  F.,  Ph.  B.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Stovall,  Sadie  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Strand,  Gertrude  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Streby,  Sarah  B.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Strickland,  Elizabeth  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Strout,  Ethel  M.,  B.  A.  (geography,  grammar  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Stryker,  Grace  H.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stubbs,  James  C.  (cabinet -making),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Sturdevant,   Eurania   H.,   Colorado   School,   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sturdcvant.  Helen  E.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Sullivan,  Agnes  (Head  Teacher),  Fond  du  Lac  School/Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 
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Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  A.  J.  (manual),  Louisiana  School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Sullivan,  Anna  (Principal),  Portland  School,  Portland,  Ore. 
Suman,  Lydia  (sewing),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Summers,  Carrie  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Surber,  Bessie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Surber,  Margaret  (oral),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Surgenor,  Ruth  M.   (kindergarten),  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sutherland,  Leela  M.  (kindergarten),  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Suttka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Swift,  M.  Wenona  (sloyd),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Swink,  W.  C.  (carpentry),  Tennesseee  School,  Knoxvillc,  Tenn. 

Tade,  Iona,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Tafft,  Carolyn  Gay  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Talbert,  Elmer  D.,  B.  A.  (manual  training).  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Ida. 

Tamblyn,  Frances  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton. 

Tanner,  Annie  E.  (reading),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tappan,  Minnie  (housework),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Tate,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Tate,  James  N.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Minnesota  School, 
Faribault,  Minn. 

Taylor,  Annah  Stopps,  Parker  Practice  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Taylor,  Carleton  W.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  Dennis  (gardening  and  fanning),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  (in  training),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  M.  R.  (art),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  R.  (Principal),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Ellen  E.  (oral),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Taylor,  Harris  (Principal  and  Superintendent).  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Jean  McN.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  I^a  Verne  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Taylor,  Luther  H.  (physical  culture),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Taylor,  Martha  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Nellie  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Virginia  O.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Ida. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent).  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Ida. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral),  Idaho  School,  Gooding,  Ida. 

Teegarden,  Alice  May,  M.  A.  (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teegarden,  George  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
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Temple,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  (oral),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Templeton,  Maria  P.,  Marquette  School,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Templeton,  Miss  S.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Terry,  Ira  W.  (woodwork),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly, 

Mass. 
Thackston,   Mrs.   M.   M.   (oral),  South    Carolina    Institution,    Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C. 
Thayer,  Flora  H.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Hint,  Mich. 
Thecla,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Theophile,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Theophile  de  S^baste,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 
Thew,  Jessie  L.,  Sault  Ste  Marie  School,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 
Thiry,  John  (baking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Thomas,  Anna  L.,  Newark  Day  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Thomas,  Bertha  (Normal  Student),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Thomas,  C.  Von  (printing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Thomas,  J.  W.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Thomas,  Olivia  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Thomas,  Ruth  L.  (deaf -blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Thomas,  S.  J.,  M.  A.   (Superintendent),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Thomason,  Frank  S.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N  .  Y. 
Thomason,  Pattie,  B.  L.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomason,  Virginia  Louise,  M.  A.   (kindergarten,  articulation),  New 

York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thompson,  A.  J.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Thompson,  Edwin  Stanley,  M.  A.  (geography,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thompson,  Ella  A.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Thompson,  Emma  Ross  (Principal,  primary  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thompson,  Fannie  E.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Thompson,  Frances  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Thompson,  Howard  Edgar  (Head  Teacher  and  Librarian),  Montana 

School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Thompson,  H.  S.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School  for  Colored, 

Austin,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ivanella,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Thompson,  Mary  H.  (geography  and  arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Zach.   B.   (printing),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs.   Iowa. 
Thornberry,  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Thornton,  Mary  Eugenia,  M.  A.,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Thrasher,  Mrs.  Charlie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
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Throckmorton,  Charles  (shoemaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton. 
Throckmorton,   Helen  G.    (primary),   Pennsylvania  Institution,    Mt. 

Airy,  Pa. 
Tierney,  Katharine  E.  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
Tiffany,  H.  Justine,  B.  Ph.  (reading,  penmanship,  language),  Western 

New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tilley,  Vivian  (in  training),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Tillinghast,  Edward  S.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent),  Oregon  School,  Salem. 
Tillinghast,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Tilson,  Mary  D.,  N«w  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Til  ton,  William  I.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Tingley,  Elizabeth  Scott  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Tompkins,  Pearl  E.,  B.  A.,  Portland  School,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toney,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Totten,  Mary  E.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Towler,  Mary  K.  (oral),  Minnesota  School",  Faribault,  Minn. 
Townsend,  Alice  M.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Townsend,  Miss  M.  J.  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Townsend,  William  A.  (shoemaking  and  leather  work),  North  Carolina 

School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
Tracy,  Grace  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Tracy,  H.  Lorraine,  B.  A.  (Head  Teacher  and  printing),  Louisiana 

School,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Trader,  Winter  (oral),  South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Travis,  John  E.  (printing),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Trawick,  Glover  G.  (printing),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Tripp,  George  F.  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Tripp,  Ruth  (dressmaking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Tripp,  Sally  B.  (language  and  speech),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Trondson,  Anna  Mae,  Iron  Mountain  School,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
Trout,  Gay  (oral  and  sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Trout,  Hattie  (cooking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Tuck,  Louis  C,  M.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Tucker,  Bessie  Aylmer,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Tucker,    Mary   P.    (English,   grammar  department),   Clarke   School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Tudor,  Addie,  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Tully,  James  J.  (Principal  of  Senior  Department),  St.  Joseph's  Institute, 

West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Turner,  Amanda  (sewing),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Turner,  Edith  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Turner,  Minnette  M.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Turriff,  Lily  J.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Tyler,  Julia  V.  M.  (articulation),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Tyler,  Marjorie  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
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Unkart,  Gustava  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Unkart,  Mary  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  M alone,  N.  Y. 
Upham,  Louise  (Principal),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 
Upham,  Mary  C.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Vail,  Helen  C,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Vail,  Sidney  J.,  B.  Ped.,  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Van  Adestine,  Gertrude  (Principal),  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Arsdall,  Helen  (sewing),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Van  Benschoten,  Irene  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Vandegrift,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Vandernoot,  Josephine  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Van  Deusen,  Kathrine  G.  (literary  department  and  cooking),  Pennsyl- 
vania Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Van  Deusen,  Mabel,  B.  A.  (natural  science  and  general  history,  grammar 
department,  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Van  Deveer,  Blanche  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Van  Dyke,  Vivian,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Van  Emon,  Avory  O.  (art),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Van  Ingen.  Elizabeth  (articulation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Van  Tassell,  William  H.  (military  tactics),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vaughan,  Miss  K.  (domestic  science), Ontario  Institution, Belleville,  Ont. 

Vaughan,  Sergeant,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Veditz,  Mrs.  Bessie,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Vigour,  Harry,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudct  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Vincent,  Bro.  H.,  C.  S.  V.  (oral),  Ecole  Catholique,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Virts,  Mrs.  Catherine  Martin,  Bernard  Moos  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Vitalis,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Von  Schuckman,  Frieda  (dressmaking),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Von  Thomas,  C.  (printing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Waite,  Helen  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Walden,  Tillie  (Head  Teacher),  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River 

Falls,  Wis. 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (President),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Walker,  Bessie  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Walker,  E.  W.  (Superintendent),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Walker,  Frances  I.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Walker,  Hazel  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Walker,  Horace  E.,  B.  A.  (Principal), Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,Tenn. 
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Walker,  John  P.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton. 

Walker,  Mary  Frances,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Walker,  Newton  F.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tution, Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walker,  S.  Tefft,  M.   A.    (Superintendent),    Missouri  School,   Fulton. 

Walker,  W.  Laurens,  B.  A.  (Principal),  South  Carolina  Institution, 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walkup,  Jane  (sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Walsh,  Anna,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Walsh,  Marguerite,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Walters,  Katherine  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Walton,  Idella  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Walworth,  Aimee  (sewing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Agnes  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ward,  La  villa  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ward,  Mercedes,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Warder,  Louise  (domestic  science  and  home  nursing),  Montana  School, 
Boulder,  Mont. 

Waring,  Adelaide  (cooking),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Warner,  Florence  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Warren,  Jessie  R.  (in  training),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Warren,  Josephine  Paxton  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Warren,  Margaret  R.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Warren,  Nellie  M.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Warzinik,  Anna  M.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wasanik,  Charles  (tailoring),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  Josephine,  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Walters,  Horace  B.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Oklahoma  School,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Watkins,  Margaret  H.  (Head  Teacher,  second  intermediate  and  primary 
grades,  manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Watson,  M.  Gertrude,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Weaver,  James  A.   (history  and  geography,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Weaver,   R.   S.    (carpentry,   cabinet -making,   and   painting),   Virginia 
School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Weaver,  Stella  E.  (speech,  language,  physical  training),  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Webber,  Mrs.  Delight  Rice  (principal),  Philippine  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Weeks,  William  H.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Weidemeyer,  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  housework),  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Weidner,  Gertrude  J.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Welch,  Mary  R.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Wells,  Anita  H.   (in  training),  Swart hmore  School,  Swart  hmore,  Pa. 
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Welsh,   Eugenia  T.    (Supervising  Teacher),   North  Carolina  School, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

Wendell,  Lila  I.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Wengatz,  Henry  W.  (carpentry  and  manual  training),  Central  New 
York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Westervelt,  Zenas  Freeman,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent  and  Principal), 
Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Westfall,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Westfall,   Irene,   B.  A.   (language),  Western   New   York   Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wettstein,  Frances  (Principal),   Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weyerman,  Charles  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Wharton,  Lula  E.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Wheeler,  Grace  C,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Whelan,  Kathryn  (dressmaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Whitcher,  Cora  M.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

White,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

WTiite,  Cyrus  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

White,  Hattie,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

White,  Henry  C,  B.  A.,  Phcenix,  Arizona. 

White,  Marie  M.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Whitely,  Howard  S.  (shoe  and  harness-making),  Louisiana  School,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Whitman,  Mabel  P.  (articulation  and  lip-reading,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whitmore,  Brewer  G.,  B.  A.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Whitney,  Mary  M.,  B.  A.  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Wickersham,  Laura  V.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wickham,  Louis  A.   (shoemaking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Wilcox,  Florence  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Wilcox,  K.  Viola,  Home  School,  Kensington,  Md. 

Wilcox,  Rachel  M.   (history,  current  events,  grammar  department), 

Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
.Wilcoxson,  Florence  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Iowa  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Wilde,  Ida  M.  (drawing  and  manual  training),  Alabama  School,  Talla- 
dega, Ala. 

Wilfred,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Wilfrida,  Sister  M.  (kindergarten),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Wilkins,  Margaret,  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Wilkinson,  Annie  C.  (intermediate),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Wilkinson,  Warring,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (retired,  1910),  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Willcox,  Susie  E.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
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Willett,  Mabel  G.,  Bloomington  School,  Bloomington,  Wis. 
Willhoyte,  F.  L.,  Black  Hills  School,  Lead,  So.  Dak. 
William,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Williams,  Ansel  (cabinet-making),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Williams,  Belle  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Williams,   Mrs.  Blanche  Wilkins   (manual),   North  Carolina  School, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Williams,  Charles  H.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Williams,  Delia  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Williams,  Fanny,  Ogden  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Williams,  Harriet  D.  (domestic  science),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Williams,  Jennie,  B.  S.  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Williams,  Job,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  American  School,  Hartford. 
Williams,  J.  W.,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Williams,  Kate  D.   (language   and  reading),  Horace    Mann    School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Williams,  Katherine  (oral  department  and  millinery),  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wis. 
Williams,  Mary  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Williams,  Mary  Edetha,  B.  A.,  (manual),  Kendall  School,  Washington. 
Williams,  Maud  C.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Williams,  Rebecca  (dressmaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Williamson,   Rosa  Belle   (colored  department),   Florida  School,   St. 

Augustine,  Fla. 
Willitts,  Charlotte  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Willoughby,  J.  Evelyn  (grade  work,  intermediate]department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wilson,  A.  O.  (tailoring),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Wilson,  Carrie  (dressmaking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Wilson,  David  W.  (shoemaking),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Wilson,  Marti  Keen,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  M alone,  N.  Y. 
Wilson,  Theo.  R.  (tailoring)  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Wind,  Viva;  Northampton,  Mass. 

Winemiller,  John  C,  B.  S.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Winn,  Cordele  Andrews,  Jerka  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Winnie,  A.  J.,  State  Inspector  of  Deaf  Schools,  Madison,  Wis. 
Winston,  Matie  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Winter,  Clara  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Win  ton,  Winifred  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Wirgman,  Edna  J.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Wise,  Anna  F.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Wittenmeier,  Hertha  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Wittig,  Meta  C,  Rock  Island  School,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Woboril,  Minnie,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Woddrop,  Eliza  S.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Wood,  Lila  W.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Wood,  Mary  R.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Wood,  S.  Catherine  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wood,  S.  Frances  (Head  Teacher),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wood,  Willie  J.  (shoemaking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Woodbury,  Max  W.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Woodcock,  Ellen,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Woods,  Mary  (art),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Woodson,  Mary  N.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Woodward,  Marion  L.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Woodworth,  Sara  L.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Wooten,  J.  J.,  Maryland  School,  Parkville,  Md. 

Worcester,  Eleanor  B.  (Associate  Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic. 
Worcester,  Jane  S.  (Associate  Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic. 
Worcester,  Margaret  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Wright,  Connor  W.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Wright,  Grace  L.,  B.  Ph.  (Principal),  Newark  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Wright,  John  Dutton,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York. 
Wyckoff,  Edith  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Lillie  Thomas,  B.  A.  (oral),  Louisiana  School,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
Wyckoff,  Ruth,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 

Airy,  Pa. 
Wynn,  E.  Agnes  (primary),  School  47,  Manhattan..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Xavier,  Sister  Mary  (embroidery),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Yale,  Caroline  A.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  Clarke  School,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Yeager,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Yeager,  Delia  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Yendes,  Candace  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Young,  Annie  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Young,  Belle  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Young,  Gertrude  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Young,  Jane  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Young,  Julia  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Young,  Louisa  T.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Young,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Zane,  Mary  S.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Zassenhaus,  Clara,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zassenhaus,  Mary,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zell,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Zell,  Ethelburga,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Zimmerman,  Bessie  H.   (cooking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Zorn,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WHAT  DID  ST.  AUGUSTINE  SAY? 

The  assertion  that  St.  Augustine  declared  the  con- 
genially deaf  incapable  of  receiving  any  instruction, 
and  that  he  believed  they  could  not  have  faith  be- 
cause St.  Paul  had  said  "  Faith  cometh  by  hearing/ ' 
has  done  duty  in  many  addresses  and  essays  on  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  when  it  was  desired  to  show  that 
in  former  times  even  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  regarded 
their  condition  as  hopeless.  This  assertion,  especially 
the  part  of  it  relating  to  the  impossibility  of  their  having 
faith,  has  appeared  in  many  forms,  ranging  from  the 
comparatively  mild  statement  in  the  article  "Deaf 
and  Dumb"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  that  "St.  Augustine  declared  that  the  deaf 
could  havejno  faith  since  'faith  cometh  by  hearing  only,' " 
to  the  sterner  interpretation  to  be  found  in  Dr.  W.  H. 
Addison's  "Historical  Sketch,"  that,  "banned  by  the 
great  apostle  of  Catholicism,  Augustine,  on  the  ground 
that  as  '  Faith  cometh  by  hearing/  it  was  impossible 
for  the  deaf  man,  not  hearing  the  word  of  God,  to  have 
faith,  and  therefore,  according  to  Pauline  theology,  he 
must  be  eternally  damned."* 

The  Rev.  Father  Michael  R.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  a 
pastor  of  the  deaf  in  New  York  City,  makes  an  earnest 
protest  in  America  for  November  18,  1911,  against  the 
statement  in  the  Britannica,  which  he  characterizes  as 
an  "outrage  done  the  deaf,  and  through  them  the 
Church  and  Christianity,"  a  "calumny,"  a  "scandalous 
assertion,"  a  "hoary  libel,"  a  "malignant  error." 
America  in  its  editorial  columns  endorses  these  senti- 

*"  Deaf-Mutism,"  Glasgow,  1896,  p.  223. 
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ments  and  several  other  Catholic  journals  not  only- 
quote  them  with  approval,  but  express  their  condem- 
nation of  the  assertion  concerning  the  saint  in  still 
stronger  language. 

Father  McCarthy  gives  his  reasons  for  discrediting 
the  statement  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  as  follows: 

"This  is  an  appalling  assertion,  and  I  could  not  believe  that  the  sage, 
the  light  of  whose  intellect  has  not  failed  in  fifteen  hundred  years,  could 
ever  have  been  guilty  of  a  blunder  so  egregious.  I  therefore  took  down 
the  eleven  ponderous  tomes  of  the  saint,  and  after  a  reasonable  search 
found  but  one  reference  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  indeed,  so  far  from 
regarding  them  as  desperately  deficient,  refers  to  their  method  of  com- 
munication with  praise.  But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  wrote 
the  author  of  the  article,  the  Reverend  Arnold  Paine,  M.  A.,  of  Oxford, 
asking  for  the  passage. 

''After  a  month's  delay  given  to  search  and  enquiry,  he  answered  in 
a  franR  and  manly  letter  that  he  was  unable  to  give  the  reference  and, 
further,  regretted  that  he  had  simply  followed  a  similar  statement  given 
in  a  previous  edition  of  the  'Britannica'  and  the  foolish  comments  of 
subsequent  writers." 

We  are  heartily  disposed  to  join  our  brethren  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  their  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
repetition  of  this  shopworn  assertion,  which  we  have 
heard  and  read  so  often  that  it  long  ago  made  us  very 
tired,  and  which  does  not,  we  believe,  truly  represent 
the  opinions  of  the  great  Father  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing the  deaf.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
St.  Augustine  said  nothing  whatever  which  could  give 
rise  to  such  a  statement.  Hidden,  like  a  needle  in  a 
haystack,  in  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  St.  Augustine's 
Third  Book  "  contra  Julianum  Pelagianum,  "*  and  not 
mentioned  in  the  minute  topical  index  of  his  works, 
so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Father  McCarthy  and 
Mr.  Paine  in  their  diligent  researches  failed  [to  discover 
it,  occurs  the  following  sentence: 


*<. 


'Sancti  August ini  Episeopi  Opera  Omnia,"    Paris,   1838,   vol.   x, 
column  1000,  paragraph  10. 
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in  behalf  of  his  contention  the  authority  of  St.  Paul. 
Augustine  is  discussing  with  his  Pelagian  opponent 
the  question  of  original  sin.  Julian  has  declared  that 
infants  are  born  sinless.     Augustine  replies: 


n  i- 


'Naturam'  dicis  'humanam  in  exordiis  nascentium  innocentiae  dote 
locupletem?'  Fatemur  sane,  quantum  ad  peccata  pertinet  propria: 
cum  autem  etiam  originali  negatis  obnoxios,  rcspondete,  quo  merito 
tanta  innocentia  nonnunquam  caeca,  nonnunquam  surda  nascatur. 
Quod  vitium  etiam  ipsam  impedit  fidem,   Apostolo  testante,"   etc. 

"Do  you  say  that  'the  human  nature  of  infants  is  richly  endowed  in 
the  beginning  with  the  quality  of  innocence?'  We  grant  it  indeed,  so 
far  as  relates  to  particular  sins;  but  as  you  also  deny  that  they  are 
subject  to  original  sin,  answer  me,  for  what  fault  is  so  great  innocence 
sometimes  born  blind  and  sometimes  deaf?  A  defect,  moreover,  which 
is  a  hindrance  to  faith  itself,  according  to  the  Apostle,"  etc. 

Augustine  says  nothing  further  with  respect  to  the 
deaf  in  this  connection,  but  goes  on  with  his  argument 
concerning  original  sin. 

5.  The  words  of  the  context  above  quoted,  tanta 
nascentium  innocentia,  render  it  probable  that  St. 
Augustine  merely  had  in  mind  the  effect  of  deafness  in 
the  period  of  infancy.  If  this  is  so,  what  he  said  is  as 
true  now,  after  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  as  it  was  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Deafness  in  early  childhood  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  religious  knowledge  that 
ordinary  children  acquire  through  the  hearing. 

6.  In  Augustine's  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  he  passes  without  comment  St.  Paurs  remarks 
concerning  the  connection  between  faith  and  hearing. 

7.  In  another  work  of  Augustine's,  written  some 
thirty  years  earlier,  there  are  some  remarks  concerning 
the  deaf  to  which  ^Father  McCarthy  refers  in  the  letter 
above  quoted  and  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  In 
these  remarks  the  saint  shows  a  remarkable  appreciation 
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of  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf  and  of  their  capacity  for 
interchanging  ideas  with  others  through  the  language 
of  signs. 

Of  all  the  writers  and  orators  on  the  education 
of  the  deaf  who  have  repeated  the  statement  concern- 
ing St.  Augustine — their  name  is  Legion — only  four, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  undertaken  to  quote  the 
saint's  very  words,  and  of  these  four  all,  with  one 
exception,*  quote  them  incorrectly.  The  Baron  de 
G<5rando,t  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,J  and  Thomas  Arnold^  give 
them  in  this  form: 

"Quod  vitium  ipsum  imped  it  fidem;  nam  surd  us  natu  littcras  qui  bus 
lectis  fidem  concipiat  discere  non  potest." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  text  of  Augustine  to  this  sad 
misquotation,  which  contains  four  errors  more  or  less 
serious.  The  etiam  of  the  original,  which  indicates 
the  incidental  character  of  the  remark,  is  here  omitted ; 
ipsarn  is  changed  to  ipsum,  thus  transferring  the  em- 
phasis from  fidem  to  tritium]  the  reference  to  the  Apostle 
is  omitted;  and,  most  surprising  of  all,  an  entire  new 
sentence  is  introduced  in  which  St.  Augustine  is  made 
to  declare  that  "one  deaf  from  birth  cannot  learn  the 
letters  through  the  reading  of  which  he  might  lay  hold 
on  faith." 

•The  one  exception  is  our  able  and  scholarly  friend  Mr.  Giulio  Ferreri, 
in  "II  sordo-muto  di  Milano  incontrato  da  S.  Agostino,"  published  in 
L' Education*  dei  Sordamuii,  Third  Series,  vol.  vii,  pp.  133-138,  May, 
1909.  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Ferreri  for  some  of 
the  suggestions  and  conclusions  of  the  present  article. 

t"De  TEducation  desSourds-Muets  de  Naissance/'  Paris,  1827,  vol.  i, 
p.  10. 

{"Memoir  on  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Art  of  Instructing 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  in  the  Annals,  vol.  iii,  p.  135,  April,  1851. 

^"Education  of  Deaf-Mutes:  A  Manual  for  Teachers,"  London, 
1888,j>.  S. 
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None  of  these  authors  refers  to  the  place  in 
Augustine's  writings  where  the  passage  is  to  be  found, 
and  it  is  evident  that  none  of  them  quotes  directly  from 
the  author.  Dr.  Peet  probably  took  the  words  in  good 
faith  from  the  Baron  de  G£rando,  and  Mr.  Arnold  in 
like  manner  took  them  from  Dr.  Peet.  But  where  did 
the  Baron  de  G6rando  find  them? 

Dr.  Willem  Hessels  van  Est,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  was  a  distinguished  theologian 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Louvain  and  of  theology  at  Douai.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV  esteemed  him  so  highly  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  title  of  doctor  fundatissimus.  Of 
his  many  learned  works  the  most  valuable  are  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.  In  his  com- 
mentary on  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Romans,*  "and  how  shall  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  after  explaining 
that  the  hearing  referred  to  in  the  text  is  corporeal 
hearing,  but  that  reading  may  be  included  in  hearing, 
so  that,  while  most  persons  have  believed  through 
hearing,  many  also  have  believed  through  reading, 
he  adds : 

"Recte  nihilominus  ab  Augustino,  cum  de  lis  loqueretur,  qui  surdi 
nascuntur,  ut  audire  non  possint,  dictum  est  lib.  3.  contra  Julianum 
cap.  4:  Quod  vitium  ipsam  impedit  fidem.  Nam  surd  us  natus 
liter  as,  quibus  lectis  fidem  concipiat,  discere  non  potest,  quia  per 
auditum  debet  earum  significatio  dari  et  accipi." 

"Rightly  nevertheless  was  it  said  by  Augustine  in  his  Third  Book 
against  Julian,  Chapter  4,  when  he  was  speaking  of  those  who  are  born 
so  deaf  that  thev  cannot  hear:  'This  defect  hinders  faith  itself.'     For 


*"Guilielmi  Estii  in  Divi  Pauli  Epistolas  Commentarii,"  Mainz,  1858, 
vol.  i,  p.  235. 
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one  born  deaf  cannot  learn  the  letters  by  the  reading  of  which  he  might 
lay  hold  on  faith,  because  their  meaning  must  be  given  and  received 
through  the  hearing." 

From  the  above  comment,  taken  in  connection  with 
that  immediately  following,  in  which  it  is  argued  that 
sufficient  means  of  salvation  are  not  granted  by  God 
to  all  men  ("non  omnibus  hominibus  a  Deo  dari 
sufficiens  auxilium  ad  salutem"),  it  appears  that  Est 
believed,  and  supposed  that  St.  Augustine  believed, 
that  "the  situation  of  the  deaf  formed  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  reception  of  faith' ' — to  quote  the  words 
in  which  the  Abbe  de  PEp6e  passed  the  statement 
along  to  subsequent  writers.  That  Est  so  interpreted 
the  saint's  utterance  is  to  our  mind  the  strongest  and 
in  fact  the  only  reason  for  accepting  this  interpretation 
as  correct.  For  Dr.  Est  was  a  Latinist  as  well  as  a 
philosopher  and  theologian,  and  he  knew  his  Augustine 
almost  as  well  as  he  knew  his  Bible.  But  not  even 
his  authority  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  reasons  to 
the  contrary  above  presented.  And  it  seems  not 
improbable,  if  he  had  formed  for  himself  such  an 
opinion  concerning  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  that  he 
was  unconsciously  too  ready  to  find  a  corroboration  of 
it  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  and  too  eager  to  claim 
for  it  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles. 

But  did  Est  believe,  and  did  he  mean  to  assert  that 
Augustine  believed,  as  has  been  inferred  by  some 
modern  writers  and  speakers,  that  the  lack  of  hearing, 
and  of  the  faith  that  cometh  by  hearing,  condemned 
the  deaf  to  eternal  damnation?  Here  we  are  treading 
upon  dangerous  ground  for  a  layman,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  in  his  commentary  on  the  seventeenth  verse  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Romans,  as  the  wise  and  charitable 
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• 

Mgr.  de  Haerne  has  pointed  out,*  Est  opens  a  door  of 
escape  for  the  deaf.  For  he  here  explains  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  faith,  "fides  actualis"  and  "fides  habit- 
ualis."  The  Apostle,  he  says,  is  speaking  of  actual 
faith,  which  comes  through  hearing  and  in  adults  is 
essential  for  salvation.  But  habitual  faith  comes  to 
children  through  the  rite  of  baptism  without  hearing, 
and  this  faith  suffices  for  their  salvation  if  they  die 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  intelligence  when  through 
hearing  or  reading  they  could  acquire  actual  faith.  He 
does  not  say  when  deaf  children  reach  that  age  nor  assert 
that  they  do  reach  it.  In  his  view  of  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  deaf,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  expect  that  they 
would  ever  reach  it.  We  may  therefore  infer,  as  Mgr. 
de  Haerne  suggests,  that  "they  remained,  according  to 
this  opinion,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  childhood,  inspiring 
the  religious  interest  which  is  attached  to  innocence 
and  the  gift  of  habitual  faith,  conferred  by  baptism, 
but  deprived  of  actual  faith,  and  incapable  of  incurring 
the  moral  responsibility  which  could  render  their  acts 
culpable  or  meritorious.,, 

But  our  purpose  in  quoting  Est  was  neither  to  defend 
nor  to  condemn  his  opinions.  If  in  his  reference  to 
St.  Augustine  he  falls  into  the  error  of  saying  one  of  the 
"things  that  one  would  rather  not  have  said,"  he  has 
forestalled  criticism  by  the  touching  "Protestatio 
Auctoris"  prefixed  to  his  Commentaries,  in  which  he 
declares  that  "he  desires  to  submit  all  things  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  supreme  pastor 
and  judge  on  earth,  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  if  anything 
has  been  spoken  in  error  that  it  be  considered  as  unsaid 
(velit  pro  rion  dicto  haberi,  si  quid  male  dictum)." 

Our  purpose  in  quoting  him  was  to  show,  as  we  have 

*"  De  rKnsoijrnemcnt  special  dcu  Hourds-Muc*t8,"  Brussels,  1865,  p.  32. 
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done,  that  he  was  the  original  author  of  the  objection- 
able statement  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  current  misquotation 
of  the  saint's  words  also  had  its  source  in  Est's  Com- 
mentaries, though  for  the  latter  error  at  least  Est  was 
not  to  blame. 

The  observant  reader  will  have  noticed  that  the 
words  of  Est  in  the  extract  above  cited  that  are  printed 
in  italics  and  in  heavy-face  type  are  almost  precisely 
identical  with  the  words  erroneously  ascribed  to  St. 
Augustine  by  De  G6rando  and  others.  Est  probably 
omitted  Augustine's  introductory  etiam  as  unnecessary 
for  his  purpose,  and  of  course  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  give  the  reference  to  the  ;Apostle  inasmuch  as  he 
was  commenting  on  the  passage  in  which  St.  Paul's 
words  occur.  But  how  did  De  G6rando  come  to  change 
ipsam  into  ipsum?  And  how  was  he  led  to  suppose 
that  Est's  sentence  concerning  the  impossibility  of  a 
deaf  man's  learning  letters  was  a  part  of  the  quotation 
from  Augustine?  for  in  Est's  Commentaries  the  quota- 
tion is  clearly  indicated,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
clavs,  bv  the  use  of  italics. 

In  an  interesting  letter  written  in  1772,  the  Abbe  de 
TEp£e  complains  of  certain  theologians  of  his  day — 
i% theologians  otherwise  respectable''  the  good  Abbe 
naively  calls  them — who  opposed  his  work  for  the  deaf 
on  the  ground  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  said  "Faith 
cometh  by  hearing."*  In  refuting  the  objections  of 
these  cavilers  De  FEp£e  maintains  that  faith  may 
come  equally  well  by  reading,  and  in  support  of  this 
argument  he  cites  the  commentary  of  Est  above  men- 
tioned in  which  it  is  said  that  hearing  may  include 
reading.     De  TEpee  continues: 

•"Institution  des  Sounis  et  Muets."  Paris,  1776.  Part  ii.  pp.  17-26. 
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"We  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  Est  immediately  adds  with  respect 
to  the  deaf  from  birth  that  St.  Augustine  thought  that  their  very  situa- 
tion formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  faith,  quod  tritium 
ipsam  impeditfidem.  But  the  reason  that  he  gives  for  it,  far  from  being 
opposed  to  us,  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  which  we  maintain;  it  is,  he  says, 
because  the  man  deaf  from  birth  not  being  able  to  learn  to  know  the 
letters,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  receive  faith  by  means  of  reading: 
Nam  surdii8  natus  litteras,  quibus  lectisfidem  concijriat,  discere  non  potest." 

The  above  paragraph  explains  the  two  errors  of  De 
G£rando  not  already  accounted  for.  De  TEp6e  quotes 
ipsam  correctly,  but  he  carelessly  translates  it  as  if  it 
were  ipsum  (" Saint  Augustin  a  pens6  que  leur  situation 
raeme  formoit  un  obstacle  invincible'').  De  G6rando 
probably  supposed  ipsam  to  be  an  error  of  De  TEp^e's 
printer  and  changed  it  to  ipsum  to  correspond  with 
De  PEpde's  translation.  De  TEp6e  correctly  ascribes 
the  sentence  beginning  "quod  vitium"  to  Augustine, 
and  the  sentence  beginning  "Nam  surdus  natus"  to 
Est;  but  he  is  a  little  vague  in  his  use  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  between  these  two  quotations,  and 
De  G6rando  supposed  that  together  they  constituted  a 
continuous  extract  from  Augustine. 

We  see  then  that  both  the  incorrect  quotation  from 
St.  Augustine  and  the  incorrect  interpretation  of  what 
he  really  did  say  are  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some 
of  the  zealous  defenders  of  his  fair  fame,  the  work  of 
a  "vicious  and  elusive  high-browed  class  of  impostors," 
"a  lie,"  "a  good,  bald,  brazen  lie,"  but  are  the  result 
of  innocent  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  good  and 
wise  men  whom  we  all  respect  and  admire. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Est's  comment  that 
the  words  in  which  he  introduces  the  utterance  from 
Augustine,  "cum  de  iis  loqueretur, "  etc.,  are  liable  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  saint  discussed  the 
condition  of  the  deaf  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Third 
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Book  against  Julian  and  reached  the  conclusion  stated. 
As  we  have  seen,  such  an  impression  is  entirely  erro- 
neous. This  misleading  suggestion  reappears  in  the 
following  intensified  form,  conveying  the  impression 
that  congenital  deafness  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  of 
Augustine's  Third  Book,  in  Guyot's  valuable  catalogue 
of  works  relating  to  the  deaf:*  "Augustinus  (St.)  Con- 
tra Julianum  Pelagianum,  Lib.  iii,  De  Surditate  a 
nativitate.,,  Guyot's  words  are  repeated  in  the  Index 
to  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  the  Annals.]  We  pre- 
sume that  Guyot  had  not  looked  up  the  reference  in 
the  original  text  and  we  are  certain  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Index  to  the  Annals  had  not.  The  latter,  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty-one  years,  now  makes  tardy  but 
humble  confession  of  his  part  in  this  sin  of  quotation 
without  verification,  of  which  everybody  since  Est 
who  has  referred  to  St.  Augustine's  statement  seems 
to  have  been  guilty,  and  he  prays  to  be  forgiven  as 
he  forgives  those  who  caused  him  to  stumble. 

Father  McCarthy,  in  the  extract  from  his  letter  to 
America  above  quoted,  speaks  of  a  passage  in  another 
work  of  St.  Augustine's  "  which,  so  far  from  regarding 
the  deaf  as  desperately  deficient,  refers  to  their  method 
of  communication  with  praise."  This  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  "De  quantitate  animae  liber  unus, "  chapter 
xviii.J  Augustine  is  here  discussing,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  with  his  friend  Evodius,  the  question  whether 
the  soul  increases  in  dimension  with  the  growth  of  the 
body  and  with  the  development  of  its  powers.     The 

*"Liste  litte>aire  philocophe,"  Groningen,  1842,  p.  80. 

t" Index  to  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  vols, 
i-xx,"  page  73. 

t"Sancti  August ini  Episcopi  Opera  Omnia,"  Paris,  1838,  vol.  i, 
columns  699-700. 
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saint  is  maintaining  that  it  does  not,  while  Evodius1  is 
made  to  take  the  other  side  of  the  question: 

Evodius. — It  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  consider  how  it  is  that  an 
infant  child  does  not  speak,  but  nevertheless,  as  he  grows,  acquires  the 
faculty  of  speech. 

Augustine. — That  is  an  easy  one;  for  I  believe  it  is  evident  to  you  that 
every  one  speaks  that  language  which  is  spoken  by  those  among  whom 
he  is  born  and  brought  up. 

Evodius. — Everybody  knows  that. 

Augustine. — Imagine,  then,  one  born  and  brought  up  in  a  place  where 
men  do  not  speak,  but  rather  by  nods  and  by  the  movement  of  their 
limbs  convey  to  one  another  the  thoughts  which  they  wish  to  express; 
do  you  not  think  that  he  will  do  likewise,  and  that,  hearing  nobody 
speak,  he  also  will  not  speak? 

Evodius. — Do  not  ask  me  that,  for  the  case  is  an  impossible  one. 
For  who  are  such  men,  that  I  should  imagine  one  to  be  born  among  them? 

Augustine. — Have  you  not  then  seen  at  Milan  a  youth  most  fair  in 
form  and  most  courteous  in  demeanor,  who  yet  was  dumb  and  was  deaf 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  neither  understand  others  nor  communi- 
cate what  he  himself  desired  except  by  means  of  bodily  movements? 
For  this  man  is  very  well  known.  And  I  myself  know  a  certain  peasant, 
a  speaking  man,  who  by  a  speaking  wife  had  four  or  more  sons  and 
daughters  (I  do  not  now  remember  the  exact  number),  who  were  deaf- 
mutes.  They  were  perceived  to  be  mutes,  because  they  could  not  speak ; 
and  to  be  deaf  also,  because  they  understood  only  signs  that  could  be 
perceived  by  the  eye. 

Evodius. — The  first  man  I  know  well,  and  while  I  do  not  know  the 
others,  I  believe  what  you  say  about  them ;  but  what  are  you  driving  at? 

Augustine. — You  said  you  could  not  imagine  one  being  born  among 
such  men. 

Evodius. — And  I  say  so  still;  for,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  you  admit 
that  the  persons  to  whom  you  refer  were  born  among  speaking  people. 

Augustine. — I  do  not  deny  it ;  but  as  we  are  now  agreed  that  such  men 
can  exist,  I  ask  you  to  consider  this  question:  If  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
this  kind  were  united  in  marriage  and  for  any  reason  were  transferred 
to  some  solitary  place,  where,  however,  they  might  be  able  to  live,  if 
they  should  have  a  son  who  was  not  deaf,  how  would  the  latter  speak 
with  his  parents? 

Evodius. — How  can  you  think  that  he  would  do  otherwise  than  reply 
by  gestures  to  the  signs  which  his  parents  made  to  him?  However,  a 
small  boy  could  not  do  even  this;  therefore  my  reasoning  remains  sound. 
For  what  does  it  matter,  as  he  grows  up,  whether  he  speaks  or  makes  gestures, 
since  both  these  pertain  to  the  soul/ 
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This  recognition  by  Saint  Augustine  of  the  intelligence 

of  the  deaf,  of  the  possibility  of  communicating  with 

them  by  means  of  signs,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  latter, 

no  less  than  spoken  words,  constitute  a  language  of  the 

soul,  renders  it  very  improbable  that  he  would  have 

declared  deafness  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  faith 

orwouldhave  attributed  such  a  meaning  to  the  words  of 

the  Apostle. 

E.  A.  F. 


THE  TWENTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  CON- 
VENTION. 

128  Woodland  Street, 
Hartford,  Ct.,  December  12,  1911. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of  American 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

Dear  friend*:  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
Delavan  Convention,  last  July,  the  Principal  of  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Bowles,  presented  a  very  cordial  invitation  from  the 
authorities  of  that  School  for  the  Convention  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  occupying  the 
buildings  of  the  School. 

The  Standing  Executive  Committee  have  carefully 
considered  this  invitation  and  have  reached  a  unani- 
mous decision  to  accept  it,  leaving  the  matter  of  deter- 
mining the  date  of  the  meeting  to  be  decided  later. 

The  Committee  believe  that  Staunton,  situated  as 
it  is  in  the  hill  country  of  Virginia,  will  prove  a  very 
agreeable  place  in  which  to  spend  a  week  in  the  early 
summer,  and  they  bespeak  a  large  attendance  at  the 

meeting  of  1914. 

Cordially  yours, 

E.  M.  gallaudet, 

President. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Miss  Effie  Hart  after  two  years' 
absence  has  resumed  her  duties  as  the  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment. 

A  new  and  complete  laundry  plant  has  been  installed  at  a 
cost  of  $8,000.  Natural  gas  is  now  used  to  produce  steam 
for  heat,  power,  and  cooking. 

Central  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Ellen  Woodcock, 
formerly  of  the  Mystic  Oral  School  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher. 

Clarke  School. — At  the  close  of  last  year  Miss  Georgie  L. 
Field  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  instructor  in  English 
in  Colorado  University;  Miss  Catherine  Allison  is  abroad  this 
year;  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Whitney  is  absent  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Miss  Mary  P.  Tucker  continues  in  Miss  Whitney's 
place.  Miss  Alice  G.  Howe  and  Miss  Ethel  M.  Strout, 
recent  graduates  of  Smith  College,  have  taken  the  other  two 
vacancies. 

De  Paul  Institute. — The  Catholic  School  established  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  three  years  ago  has  been  named 
De  Paul  Institute. 

Flint  Evening  Class. — During  the  present  winter  a  class  for 
the  deaf  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  public  evening 
school  in  Flint,  Michigan.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
0.  C.  Stevens,  of  the  Michigan  School.  The  branches  taught 
are  language,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping.  Fif- 
teen of  the  city  deaf,  former  pupils  of  the  Michigan  School, 
attend  this  class. 

Frankfort  Institution. — Mr.  J.  Vat ter,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  completed  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  service  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  December  11,  1911. 
Mr.  Vatter  became  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  seminary  at  Niirtingen  and 
after  his  graduation  taught  for  two  years  in  the  school  for  the 
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deaf  in  that  place.  Then  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Frankfort 
Institution  for  eleven  years  and  has  been  its  director  for  the 
past  thirty-seven  years.  The  results  accomplished  in  this 
little  school  under  his  able  direction  have  made  it  famous 
among  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Germany.  Mr.  Vatter  is 
the  author  of  several  text-books  for  the  deaf  and  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  Organ  der  Taubstummen-Anstalten  in  Dexdschland 
und  den  deutschredenden  Nachbarlandern  for  many  years.  In 
his  writings,  and  at  conferences  and  congresses  of  German 
instructors,  he  has  been  the  most  strenuous  and  uncompromis- 
ing, as  well  as  the  ablest,  upholder  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
oral  method. 

Halifax  Institution. — Miss  Minnie  W.  McLeod  resigned 
last  winter  to  be  married.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year 
Miss  Mabel  Bigney  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Murphy  also  resigned. 
Mr.  F.  Hobson,  from  the  school  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  England, 
takes  Mr.  Murphy's  place. 

Illinois  School. — Mr.  John  H.  Woods,  a  teacher  in  this 
School  for  nearly  forty  years,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter 
in  Iowa  last  October.  Mr.  Woods  was  a  great  lover  of  books. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  fine  library  of  the  Illinois  School,  now 
numbering  12,000  volumes,  and  after  retiring  from  his  work 
as  a  teacher  served  for  several  years  as  librarian  of  the 
Jacksonville  Public  Library. 

Indiana  School. — The  Indiana  School  entered  its  magnifi- 
cent new  home,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  four  years 
ago,  on  October  13,  1911.  We  hope  to  publish  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals. 

Kansas  School. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kansas  School  was  celebrated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  November  25,  1911.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Mr.  Cyrus  E.  White  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Roberts  for  the  School; 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Shukers  for  the  State;  Mayor  C.  W.  Gorsuch 
and  ex-Governor  J.  P.  St.  John  for  the  city  of  Olathe;  Dr. 
W.  N.  Mason,  President  of  Baker  University,  for  Educa- 
tional Kansas;  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  the 
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Oklahoma  School,  for  the  Profession;  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker, 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School,  on  the  Deaf  as  Citi- 
zens ;  and  others.  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Stewart  were  formerly 
superintendents  of  this  School  and  two  other  former  superin- 
tendents, Hon.  J.  W.  Parker  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hammond, 
also  took  part  in  the  exercises.  A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, with  illustrations,  is  given  in  the  " golden  jubilee  num- 
ber" of  the  Kansas  Star  for  December  15,  1911. 

Kendall  School. — Miss  Clara  C.  Taliaferro  has  resigned  to 
be  married  to  Mr.  George  Landick,  Jr.,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  Miss  Winifred  Northrop,  late  of  the  North  Dakota  School. 

Lake  Linden  School. — The  day-school  at  Lake  Linden, 
Michigan,  begun  in  1908,  has  been  discontinued. 

Louisiana  School. — Miss  Nettie  B.  Newell  and  Miss  Sue 
B.  Power  have  resigned  and  are  succeeded  by  Miss  Rowena 
Cornish,  of  New  Decatur,  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Sullivan, 
of  Illinois. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Alice  Gibney  and  Miss  Edith  Cox 
have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
resignations  of  Miss  Louise  Galliver  and  Miss  Fannie  E. 
Thayer.  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor  has  entered  the  normal 
course. 

Mississippi  Institution. — The  issue  of  the  "  Yellow  Book" 
for  the  present  school  year  not  only  contains  the  usual  informa- 
tion concerning  the  work  of  the  school,  but  offers  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  pupils  in  their  acquisition  of  colloquial  English  by 
a  series  of  questions  and  answers  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
their  daily  life. 

Missouri  School. — Miss  Rachel  Foster,  formerly  of  the 
North  Dakota  and  Kansas  schools,  has  been  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  oral  department. 

The  teachers  of  the  School  are  forming  a  Picture  Library 
and  Museum  which  will  be  of  great  value.  Their  method 
is  to  assign  to  a  group  of  two  or  three  teachers,  or  in  some  cases 
to  a  single  teacher,  the  task  of  providing  the  material  for 
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certain  specified  subjects.  The  subjects  are  carefully  chosen 
and  cover  a  wide  range.  We  hope  to  have  a  full  description 
of  this  work  in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals. 

Montana  School. — Miss  Mabel  B.  Moylan  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  succeeds  Miss  Josephine  Hayden  as  teacher  in 
the  oral  department. 

Nebraska  School. — Miss  Lillian  Bamford  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
McFarlane  have  resigned  to  teach  in  other  schools.  New 
teachers  are  Miss  Emily  E.  Sauter,  who  comes  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  to  take  charge  of  the  primary  oral 
department,  and  Miss  Edith  Ross,  from  the  Oklahoma 
School. 

Mr.  Lloyd  F.  Blankenship,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
Highly  esteemed  and  much  loved  teacher  of  art  in  this  School, 
of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  died  November  19,  1911,  of 
heart  disease,  aged  forty. 

The  "Year  Book"  for  1911-1912,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
schedules,  rules,  etc.,  contains  some  excellent  "  General  Sug- 
gestions" which  with  Mr.  Booth's  permission  we  shall  reprint 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
in  other  schools. 

New  York  Institution. — Vacancies  in  the  staff  of  teachers 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Miss  Eva  E.  Buckingham,  who 
is  spending  a  year  at  home,  and  Miss  Helena  P.  Newman, 
because  of  impaired  health,  have  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  El  wood  Anderson  Stevenson,  a  graduate  of  the 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  High  School  and  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  Gallaudet  College,  and  Miss  Madge  Dolph,  of 
Schenectady,  New  York,  a  graduate  of  the  Forest  City  High 
School.  These  newly  appointed  teachers  are  children  of 
deaf  parents.  Miss  Helen  B.  Andrews  has  returned  after  a 
year's  leave  of  absence. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Institution  we  were  interested 
in  the  notable  improvement  made  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion by  the  installation  of  a  new  system  of  plumbing,  and  the 
complete  renovation  of  the  boys'  lavatory,  on  the  ground 
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floor  of  the  boys'  wing.  Like  improvements  were  made  in 
the  toilet  facilities  in  the  upper  and  lower  dormitories  of  both 
the  boys'  and  girls'  wings.  The  alterations  include  an 
entirely  modern  system  of  piping  and  plumbing,  four  rows  of 
stationary  washstands,  each  holding  thirty-six  faucets  for 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  having  sanitary  drinking  fountains 
at  the  ends  of  the  rows.  The  wainscot  and  window  panels 
are  of  marble  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  where  they  join  the 
walls,  which,  like  the  ceiling,  are  of  metal  work.  At  a  con- 
venient height  along  the  walls  are  long  horizontal  plate-glass 
mirrors  affording  view  for  a  dozen  at  a  time.  The  toilet 
room  adjoining  has  individual  compartments  for  twenty 
persons.  It  is  finished  in  marble,  slate,  and  nickel.  The 
large  apartment  assigned  to  the  shower  baths  has  walls  of 
white  enamelled  tile  and  the  flooring,  as  throughout  the  whole 
basement,  is  covered  with  red  Scotch  quarry  tile.  The 
effect  as  a  whole  is  pleasing  while  the  details  for  perfect  sani- 
tary conditions  are  ideal.  The  cap  room  is  of  galvanized 
iron  network  and  has  individual  compartments  for  225  caps, 
combs,  brushes,  etc.,  and  also  arrangements  for  the  supply 
and  collection  of  the  thousand  individual  towels  used  daily. 
The  apartment  is  heated  by  radiators.  The  cost  of  this 
installation  was  about  $10,000. 

North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School. — Mr.  Edward  F. 
Mumford,  a  teacher  in  this  School  for  the  past  ten  years, 
has  resigned  to  become  manager  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Assembly  at  Blue  Mont,  North  Carolina.  His  successor  is 
Mr.  J.  W.  Murphy,  from  the  Halifax  Institution,  where  he 
has  been  a  teacher  for  eleven  years. 

North  Carolina  (Raleigh)  School. — Miss  A.  Miranda  Hall 
resigned  her  position  as  oral  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  M.  Eugenia  Carter.  Miss 
Alice  V.  Christian  was  married  during  the  year,  but  continues 
as^teacher  of  dressmaking  and  fancy  work  as  Mrs.  Alice  V. 
Mallett.  Miss  Mary  A.  Jackson  was  also  married  but  con- 
tinues as  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Jackson  Dunston  in  the  oral  depart- 
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ment.  Mr.  Andrew  Davis,  late  teacher  of  shoemaking  and 
mending,  died  suddenly  last  spring  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Jack  Hunter. 

North  Dakota  School. — Mr.  Dwight  F.  Bangs,  who  has  been 
Superintendent  of  this  School  for  the  past  seventeen  years 
and  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  for  twenty-four  years,  has  resigned 
the  position  of  Superintendent,  the  resignation  to  take  effect 
on  the  first  of  July  next.  He  expects  to  reside  thereafter  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Under  his  direction  the  School  has  made 
great  progress  in  all  directions.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  from 
the  profession  so  experienced  a  teacher  and  so  able  an 
administrator. 

Rhode  Island  Institute. — The  following  teachers  resigned  at 
the  close  of  school  in  June,  1910;  Miss  Elizabeth  0.  Jones, 
Miss  Lena  E.  Adams,  Miss  Eugenia  T.  Welsh,  and  Miss  Alice 
M.  Waterman.  Their  places  were  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Mary  McClelland,  of  the  Mystic  Oral  School,  Miss 
Annie  McD.  Erwin,  of  the  Morganton,  North  Carolina, 
School,  Miss  Edna  Shirley,  of  the  Albany  Home  School,  and 
Miss  Sadie  J.  Charles,  who  was  trained  last  year  at  the  Clarke 
School. 

Numerous  improvements  were  made  during  the  past 
summer,  including  new  bathrooms  and  lavatories  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  new  ceramic-tile  floors  in  the  main  halls  of 
the  first  story,  and  new  oak  floors  in  rooms  opening  out  of 
them.  Electric  lights  were  also  installed,  taking  the  place 
of  gas.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  completing  these  repairs  school 
did  not  open  until  September  26,  two  weeks  later  than  the 
usual  time. 

Swarthmore  School. — Mrs.  Helen  Wilcox  Murray,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Philadelphia  Art  School,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
manual-training  work  of  both  pupils  and  teachers-in-training. 
Miss  Jeannie  Anderson,  seven  years  teacher  of  hearing 
children  in  the  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland,  Government  Schools, 
and  trained  at  Swarthmore,  has  returned  as  teacher  of  the 
intermediate  grade. 
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Utah  School. — In  the  September  Annals  it  was  stated  that 
Miss  Elizabeth  DeLong  had  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Elsie  Christiansen.  Miss  DeLong  has  returned  to  the 
work  for  another  year,  while  Miss  Christiansen  remains  as 
instructor  in  domestic  art  and  science  and  is  assisted  by  Miss 
Bertie  Cook. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
School  grounds  have  been  purchased  to  be  used  as  a  pasture 
for  the  dairy  herd. 

Virginia  (Newport  News)  School. — We  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
Children  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  and  were  gratified  to 
see  how  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  three  years 
of  its  existence.  The  School  has  built  up  a  fine  equipment 
for  its  present  number  of  pupils  and  is  asking  the  legislature 
to  provide  the  accommodations  needed  for  more.  Mr.  Ritter, 
the  energetic  founder  and  superintendent,  has  just  issued  his 
first  biennial  report,  all  the  type  of  which  he  set  with  his 
own  hands. 

Washington  State  School. — A  fine  new  shop  building  has 
recently  been  completed,  the  new  dormitory  for  girls  will 
soon  be  finished,  and  other  improvements  are  in  progress. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — In  view  of  the  desire  of  the 
authorities  of  Rochester  to  obtain  the  present  site  of  the 
Western  New  York  Institution  for  park  purposes,  thirty 
acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  by  the  Institution,  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  upon  which  to 
erect  new  buildings. 

West  Virginia  School. — Miss  Fannie  T.  Guthrie,  formerly 
of  this  School,  who  was  a  member  of  the  normal  class  at  the 
Clarke  School  last  year,  has  returned  to  the  work,  succeeding 
Miss  Mary  Burke,  who  is  now  taking  the  course  in  training 
at  the  Clarke  School. 

The  equipment  of  the  shops  lias  been  greatly  improved 
with  a  resulting  movement  toward  efficiency  in  instruction 
and  workmanship. 
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Wright  Oral  School. — During  the  summer  a  new  out-of- 
doors  gymnasium  and  basket-ball  court  were  built  on  the 
roof.  Lieut.  Theo.  Melander,  late  of  the  Swedish  Army, 
has  been  engaged  as  physical  instructor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Use  of  Books  of  Reference. — The  Alabama  Messenger 
in  its  issue  of  November  23,  1911,  speaks  of  the  value  to 
pupils  of  frequent  practice  in  the  use  of  books  of  reference 
and  of  indexes.     It  says: 

"We  have  found  that  in  religious  and  ethical  instruction  much 
interest  was  awakened  and  much  profit  obtained  by  having  the  pupils 
look  up,  by  the  aid  of  a  concordance,  Bible  texts  bearing  on  the  subject 
in  hand.  (We  should  mention  that  the  pupils  in  the  class  were  receiving 
such  instruction  with  the  entire  approval  of  their  parents.)  Also,  in 
considering  current  events,  an  allusion  would  be  made  to  some  event 
in  history  similar  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the  pupils  would  look  it 
up  and  read  with  much  more  interest  than  the  regular  daily  lesson 
commanded.  The  regular  cyclopaedia  is  rather  cumbrous  and  expensive 
as  a  piece  of  school-room  equipment,  but  the  single-volume  Champney 
Encyclopaedias — of  Common  Things  and  of  Persons  and  Places — are 
most  helpful,  not  only  in  bringing  immediately  to  the  reader  a  host  of 
useful  facts,  but  in  training  him  to  look  in  the  right  place  and  promptly 
for  needed  information,  as  his  education  advances. " 

We  have  observed  that  students  entering  Gallaudet 
College  who  had  had  practice  of  the  kind  here  recommended 
found  their  work  during  the  first  year  or  two  easier  than  did 
those  who  had  not  been  thus  trained. 


Defective  Hearing  Among  the  Feeble-Minded. — Of  63  children 
in  the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  whose  hear- 
ing power  was  recently  tested  by  Dr.  Goddard's  audiometer, 
20,  or  33  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  defective  in 
hearing.  All  of  these  children  belonged  to  the  "high  grades" 
class.  Among  the  low  grades  it  is  impossible  to  test  for  mild 
defects  of  hearing. 


The  Disposal  of  the  Feeble-Minded  Deaf. — Concerning  the 
question  of  what  should  be  done  with  the  feeble-minded  deaf, 
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which  has  been  discussed  in  school  reports  and  in  the  Annals 
recently,  and  which  came  up  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, Dr.  J.  L.  Smith  in  the  Companion  of  November  22, 
1911,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks: 

"The  schools  for  the  deaf  are  not  hospitals  or  sanitariums  that  can 
take  deaf  children  who  are  physically  and  mentally  deficient  and  apply 
those  methods  designed  to  stimulate  and  possibly  awaken  the  dormant 
or  stunted  minds.  In  a  goodly  number  of  the  states,  Minnesota  among 
them,  there  arc  institutions  for  just  that  purpose,  equipped  with  all  the 
most  approved  modern  physiological  and  psychological  methods  and 
appliances  for  rousing  and  developing  the  feeble  intellect.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  for  parents  to  admit  that  their  children  are  feeble-minded,  and 
if  the  children  are  admitted  to  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  after  trial  are 
found  unfit  subjects  for  such  an  institution,  and  have  to  be  rejected  or 
transferred  to  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  it  is  a  sad  blow  to 
parental  pride  and  hope. 

We  have  an  idea  on  the  subject  which  we  propose  to  set  forth,  and 
would  like  to  have  it  considered  and  discussed  by  others:  It  is  that 
every  school  for  feeble-minded  children  should  be  provided  with  a 
department  for  children  who  appear  to  be  deaf  as  well  as  deficient  in 
intellect.  This  department  should  be  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  the 
teaching  of  deaf  children  by  all  known  methods.  Let  speech  and  lip- 
reading  be  given  a  thorough  trial.  If  that  fails,  try  manual  methods. 
Spare  none  of  the  devices  that  are  employed  to  reach  the  mind  through 
the  eye. 

"While  this  training  is  going  on,  the  children  will  be  subject  to  those 
physiological  methods  designed  to  strengthen  the  mind  by  first  strength- 
ening the  body.  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  any  of  the  children  improve 
sufficiently  physically  and  mentally,  they  can  be  transferred  to  a  school 
for  t he  deaf.  If  t  hey  fail  to  develop,  they  can  remain  where  they  are  and 
lose  nothing.  Thus  will  the  school  for  the  deaf  be  relieved  of  the 
unpleasant  responsibility  of  taking  a  feeble-minded  deaf  child,  testing 
it,  and  then  being  compelled  to  reject  it.  And  in  this  way  also  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  for  each  and  every  child,  according  to  the 
most  approved  modern  humanitarian  methods. 

"In  our  school  we  have  had  several  cases  of  children  who  were  origi- 
nally sent  to  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  mentally  deficient,  but  who,  after  longer  or  shorter  periods  of 
time,  turned  out  to  be  deaf  only,  and  being  transferred  to  our  school, 
made  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  other  school  had 
been  provided  with  an  expert  teacher  of  the  deaf,  the  discovery  of  such 
cases  might  have  come  earlier.  We  have  also  had  cases  of  children 
brought  to  us,  received,  given  trial,  and  found  to  be,  whether  deaf  or 
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them  "  see  how  it  grows.1'  We  have  several  customers  who  have  already 
become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  independence  which  goes  with  a  good 
bank  balance,  and  to  increase  their  savings  they  will  be  on  the  lookout 
for  Saturday  jobs  either  at  the  School  or  among  the  neighbors.  Thus 
they  learn  the  double  lesson  of  industry  and  economy." 


The  Limitations  of  Speech-Reading. — The  Arkansas  Optic 
for  November  10, 1911,  comments  as  follows  on  the  possibility 
of  reading  the  lips  of  a  public  speaker: 

"There  was  a  dramatic  little  happening  at  the  Wisconsin  Convention 
which  carried  with  it  more  weight  than  some  thought  and  should  have 
been  accorded  an  impartial  consideration.  During  the  Conference  upon 
speech-reading  as  a  means  of  conducting  chapel  exercises,  etc.,  it  was 
maintained  by  the  speaker  that  his  pupils  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing him  in  religious  exercises,  and  that  conversation  with  them 
afterward  had  proved  that  his  speech  had  carried  the  correct  impression 
to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  said  he  was  speaking  as  he  was  then  and 
upon  a  platform. 

"There  was  in  the  Convention  a  semi-mute  lady,  a  speech-reader  of 
acknowledged  proficiency,  who  said  she  had  read  lips  forty  years.  She 
was  well  seated,  the  light  was  good,  the  subject  was  within  her  easy 
comprehension,  and  not  a  single  member  of  the  Convention  doubted 
her  ability  in  speech-reading  nor  the  grasp  of  her  understanding.  She 
said  she  could  not  understand  him  and  her  honesty  is  unquestioned. 

"The  question  remains  and  still  will  remain:  Why  did  she  not  under- 
stand? It  must  be  that  the  claim  made  by  the  speaker  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  religious  service  which  was  so  satisfactorily  conducted  by 
speech  was  largely  a  repetition  of  familiar  hymns,  extracts,  etc.,  and 
that  upon  a  new  subject  it  could  not  have  been  so  correctly  understood. 
Speech-reading  is  to  be  encouraged  to  its  fullest  possibility,  but  when 
we  claim  that  preachers,  actors,  and  lecturers  can  be  perfectly  under- 
stood, we  are  pushing  our  assertions  beyond  the  power  of  human  eye- 
sight, and  are  weaning  away  from  us  those  whom  we  wish  to  hold. 

"We  noticed  at  the  Convention  that  among  the  leading  advocates 
of  oral  methods  the  stress  was  placed  upon  speech  more  as  a  means  of 
mental  development  than  as  a  means  of  communication;  and,  in  these 
saner  and  more  intelligent  assertions  will  be  the  union  of  the  leaders  of 
both  methods  when  they  get  together  for  one  thing  alone,  and  that 
will  be,  'What  will  make  this  boy  a  good  citizen  and  this  girl  a  good 
woman?1  We  hope  the  day  will  come  when  all  our  differences  will 
shrink  like  Balzac's  magic  skin  and  leave  a  shadow  in  our  hands." 
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The  Indiana  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. — Mr.  Orson 
Archibald,  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana  School,  has  agreed  to  give 
a  site  of  eighty  acres,  including  a  farm,  for  the  proposed 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf  of  Indiana,  provided 
ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  subscribed  for  the  Home  within 
ten  years.  About  a  thousand  'dollars  have  already  been 
collected  for  this  purpose. 


The  Twentieth  Meeting  of  the  Convention. — As  Dr.  Gallaudet 
announces  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  1914.  Dr. 
Dobyns  is  already  begining  his  preparations  for  this  meeting. 
He  is  arranging  to  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  of  information, 
which  he  will  send  free  of  charge  to  every  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  every  member  of  boards  of  management  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  De  VEpee  Bicentenary. — The  two-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  Abbe  de  PEp6e  will  be  celebrated 
by  an  International  Congress  of  the  Deaf  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
France,  July  28  to  August  4, 1912.  In  the  interest  of  harmony 
and  union  the  Executive  Committee  have  decided  that  the 
question  of  methods  of  instruction  shall  not  be  discussed  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress. 


The  Moving  Picture  Fund. — The  sum  contributed  for  the 
Moving  Picture  Fund  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Regensburg, 
treasurer,  now  amounts  to  $5,180.  Under  the  direction  of 
a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Roy  J.  Stewart  is  chairman,  films 
have  been  made  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  on 
"The  Lorna  Doone  Country/ '  which  has  given  great  pleasure 
wherever  it  has  been  exhibited. 


Mr.  Abraham's  Work  in  Victoria. — The  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ernest  J.  D.  Abraham  in  Victoria  was 
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celebrated  October  9,  1911,  by  a  large  gathering  of  the  deaf 
with  some  hearing  friends  at  the  "Deaf  and  Dumb  Building" 
in  Melbourne.  During  this  decade  two  important  institu- 
tions— one  the  Building  where  the  meeting  was  held,  which 
comprises  a  church  and  a  social  hall,  and  the  other  a  "Home 
and  Flower  Farm  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf"  at  Black- 
burn— have  been  erected  through  Mr.  Abraham's  untiring 
efforts  and  in  many  other  ways  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  has 
been  promoted.  Mr.  E.  R.  Peacock,  J.  P.,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  meeting,  said  that  "perhaps  few  men  had  left  such  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  history  of  Victoria  during  the  same 
period  as  had  Mr.  Abraham." 

Mr.  Abraham's  "Home  and  Flower  Farm"  is  on  an 
estate  of  seventy  acres,  which  when  it  was  purchased  three  or 
four  years  ago  was  all  scrub  land  except  the  eight  acres  of 
water  in  the  middle  of  it.  Fourteen  acres  have  now  been 
cleared  and  ten  are  under  cultivation.  There  is  an  acre  of 
roses,  an  acre  of  chrysanthemums,  an  acre  of  dahlias,  four 
acres  of  jonquils,  etc.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Home 
this  year  is  about  $4,500  and  the  revenue  from  the  Farm 
covers  more  than  half  this  amount. 


Periodicals. — Miss  Enfield  Joiner,  until  recently  a  teacher 
in  the  Alabama  School,  has  been  appointed  contributing 
editor  to  the  Volta  Review.  "Her  function  will  be  to  write 
stories  and  articles  which  are  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  deaf  child,  but  which  at  the  same  time  can  be  enjoyed 
alike  by  the  young  and  old,  whether  hearing  or  deaf." 

A  new  Catholic  monthly  for  the  deaf,  named  Ephpheta, 
has  appeared  with  the  date  of  January,  1912.  The  editor 
and  business  manager  is  Mr.  John  F.  O'Brien.  The  first 
number  is  well  edited  and  printed  in  an  attractive  form. 
The  price  is  fifty  cents  a  year  and  the  address  515-517  West 
160th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  littlest  paper  of  the  "little  paper  family"  that  we  have 
yet  seen  is  the  Little  Printer,  a  weekly  periodical  published 
at  the  New  York  Institution  during  the  school  year  and  now 
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in  its  thirteenth  volume.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  items  of 
local  interest  and  does  credit  to  its  editor,  Jean  P.  Gruet,  and 
its  publisher,  Jacob  Ebin,  both  of  whom  are  pupils  in  the 
New  York  Institution. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.    It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  repl:es  to  all  requests  for  information. 
All  are  invited^to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

HERBERT  E.  DAY,  Secretary, 
Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

BEING  AN  OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  NUMBER  FOR  USE  IN 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

By  Eliza  Kent, 
Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  IU. 

Price,  60  cents,    (Dominos,  25  cents.) 

The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic71  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  arithmetical  facts  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  is  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 

The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 
systematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 
by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.   Address 

Eliza  Kent, 

Old  Mission,  Michigan. 
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"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 
A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 

Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 
The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 

past  tense  instead  of  the  present.     Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 

are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 
Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 
Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kelloqg.    Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 
Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price.  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 
Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.    Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 
One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 

by  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.    Price, 
$4.20  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

"MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE 

AMERICANS," 

by  Grace  M.  Beattie,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School.    Price,  $3.00 
per  dozen. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Position  Wanted  by  a  male  teacher  of  articulation;  has  had  long, 
successful  experience;  is  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  oral  depart- 
ment.   Address  D.  L.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 


The  Reno  Margulies  School 

532-534  Weft  187th  Street 
New  York  City 


q  A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

•I  INSTRUCTION  FROM  BABYHOOD. 

q  ADVANCED  COURSES. 

q  PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS  OR  COLLEGE. 
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MUSICAL  VIBRATIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

"Hearing  is  an  acquired  faculty,  deafness  being  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  new-born  infant.  The  auditory  nerve  assumes  its  natural 
function  only  after  it  has  become  medullated,  and  all  hearing  power, 
therefore,  is  largely  a  matter  of  education.  The  hearing  power  for 
speech  depends  not  alone  upon  an  intactness  of  the  peripheral  auditory 
organs,  but  it  depends  also,  to  great  extent,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
auditory  centers  in  the  brain  and  of  the  entire  so-called  cerebral  zone  of 
language. " 

G.  HUDSON-MAKUEN,  M.  D.f 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"In  the  education  of  to-day  Rhythm  holds  no  important  place  in  the 
mind's  curriculum.  .  .  .  While  the  Greeks  may  have  made  Rhythm 
an  altogether  too  important  element  in  the  education  of  their  youth,  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  erred  in  not  appreciating  the  fact  that  all  life, 
mental  and  physical,  is  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  its 
Rhythm.  Brain  activity  is  not  made  up  of  currents  of  force,  but  rather  of 
Rhythm  among  the  brain  cells.  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  part  that 
Rhythm  plays  in  the  processes  of  life  has  prevented  child  life,  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school,  from  rising  to  the  heights  it  should  have 
attained." 

CHARLES  H.  SEARS, 

Clark  University. 

Again  teachers  of  the  deaf  may  lead  in  a  new  edu- 
cational movement  of  prime  psychological  importance. 
Articulation  teachers  have  for  some  years  claimed,  with 
much  reason  probably,  that  brain  development  is 
stimulated  by  calling  the  organs  of  speech  into  play. 
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In  this  year  of  grace,  1912,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  in  the  great,  liberal  State  of  New  York,  in 
handsome,  perfectly  equipped  buildings,  surrounded  by 
attractive  grounds  and  beautiful  scenery,  five  hundred 
deaf  boys  and  girls  daily,  and  literally,  "  attune  their 
lives  to  Rhythm." 

In  almost  every  class  exercise  in  every  schoolroom  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  eye  rhythm, 
ear  rhythm,  body  rhythm,  and  motion  rhythm  are  util- 
ized as  aids  to  instruction.  Above  all,  use  is  made  of 
musical  rhythm.  These  children  get  up  in  the  morning 
to  the  call  of  fife  and  drum ;  march  to  their  meals  and  to 
school  in  perfect  step  and  time,  heads  erect,  eyes  straight 
forward,  clear  and  happy, .  to  the  rhythmic  vibrations 
of  as  good  a  band  as  one  is  often  privileged  to  hear,  in 
spite  of  the  astounding  fact  that  every  player  is  either 
partially  or  wholly  deaf.  When,  as  often  happens,  the 
school  band  is  invited  to  participate  in  high-grade  con- 
certs given  by  hearing  musicians  in  New  York  city,  the 
smallest  tot  at  Fan  wood  is  proud  of  the  honor;  at  the 
annual  military  drill  (a  sight  worth  going  far  to  see) 
when  each  company  is  rigidly  inspected  by  a  Brevet- 
Major-General  and  his  staff,  every  young  heart  of  the 
five  hundred  members  of  the  school  beats  unevenly 
from  anxiety  and  pride  until  the  severe  ordeal  is  over. 
Class  spirit  is  rife  but  school  spirit  is  stronger,  for  after 
the  prizes  are  awarded  heartburnings  cease.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  victors  from  the  unsuccessful  are  as 
genuine  as  they  are  courteous.  All  rejoice  (I  make  this 
assertion  on  the  strength  of  confidential  talks  with  the 
pupils  directly  after  the  drill  last  May)  that  the  honor 
of  the  school  has  been  sustained.  In  short,  the  indi- 
vidual upholds  the  state — not  a  bad  annual  lesson  in 
democracy,  that,  for  five  hundred  "  little  citizens," 
mostly  of  old-world  parentage,  who,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
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will,  perhaps,  before  many  years,  cast  their  votes  for 
civic  righteousness. 

Each  state  school  has  its  own  paramount  and  peculiar 
problem  to  meet  and  grapple  with.  New  York  City's 
East  Side  is,  largely,  the  problem  of  the  Institution  at 
Fan  wood.  Bred  in  flesh  and  bone  and  soul  of  these 
foreign  children,  by  generations  of  monarchical  tradi- 
tions, js  respect  for  a  uniform  as  the  symbol  of  external 
authority.  It  was,  therefore,  a  stroke  of  genius  for  Mr. 
Currier  to  turn  the  Institution  into  a  military  school, 
the  only  military  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  soon 
after  his  accession  as  Principal  in  1893. 

Even  the  most  anti-militant  among  us,  those  of  us 
who  wish  fervently  that  all  guns,  unloaded  of  course, 
might  remain  forever  in  peaceful  academic  precincts, 
even  we  must  admit  that  a  well-conducted  military 
school  makes  on  the  whole  for  physical  health,  neatness, 
good  manners,  mental  alertness,  self-control,  respect  for 
law,  grit,  courage — and,  above  all,  for  the  ruling  faculty 
in  education  and  in  life — attention.  The  system  at 
Fanwood  includes  merit  promotions  which,  inciting 
ambition,  make  boys  rule  themselves  largely.  "  Mili- 
tary repression ' '  is  a  popular  cant  phrase.  At  Fanwood, 
at  least,  there  is  far  less  suppression  of  the  individuality 
of  each  pupil  than  in  the  average  large  grammar 
school  for  the  hearing.  External  slouchiness,  unques- 
tionably, does  make  for  mental  slouchiness.  Para- 
doxically, self-control  over  the  muscles  frees  the  mind. 

But  Mr.  Currier  soon  found  that  military  evolutions 
without  the  accompaniment  of  vibratory  rhythm  lacked 
spirit.  His  all  too  modest  account  of  the  introduction 
of  music  into  his  school  for  the  deaf  is  illuminating  in 
many  ways.     The  italics  are  mine.    Mr.  Currier  writes: 

In  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  musical  vibratory  training,  about 
which  you  ask,  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  ago  I  began  to  inquire  why  a 
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deaf  boy  should  enjoy  beating  against  a  wall  or  any  other  solid  with  a 
club  and,  after  inquiring  of  the  individuals,  learned  that  the  resultant 
sensations  gave  pleasure  and  enlivened  the  body.  From  the  varied 
testimony,  I  concluded  it  was  a  factor  which  could  be  used  to  advantage 
in  stimulating  the  deaf  to  greater  activity. 

With  the  military  organization,  the  solemn  character  of  the  various 
ceremonies  without  music  led  me  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the 
drum.  I  found  that  the  marching  and  manual-of-arms  improved  very 
much  when  we  were  hurling  sound  waves  against  the  battalion.  It  was  the 
evolution  of  the  wall  and  the  stick. 

One  day,  noticing  a  boy  blowing  into  a  hollow  key  and  thus  producing 
a  shrill  note,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if  that  were  possible,  with  instruction 
fifes  might  be  added  to  the  drums,  and  that  we  might  have  a  complete 
drum  and  fife  corps,  with  the  added  value  of  a  different  sound-producing 
instrument.  After  some  little  practice  we  developed  a  number  of  fifers 
who,  with  the  drummers,  gave  us  most  satisfactory  accompaniment  to 
the  military  ceremonies. 

The  question  of  keyless  bugles  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  band  from  Canada  who  were  present  at  a  military  tourna- 
ment in  which  our  cadets  were  taking  part.  The  tone  evolved  seemed  to 
me  to  be  of  value  in  stimulating  the  deaf,  and  I  secured  the  services  of  a 
bugler  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  to  assist  me  in 
experimenting  along  these  lines.  I  found  that,  on  placing  the  mouth  of 
the  bugle  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  shoulder  blades  of  the  pupils,  it  was 
possible  to  secure  imitation  of  the  tone  and,  by  practice,  to  secure  increased 
sensitiveness  to  sound-waves.  From  the  bugle  I  attempted  the  cornet 
with  such  success  that  we  abandoned  the  bugle  and  used  this  latter 
instrument  in  its  stead. 

After  some  years,  I  determined  that  I  would  introduce  the  other  in- 
struments, in  order  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  production  of  various 
harmonious  tones.  The  bandmaster  said  that  would  be  impossible, 
as  the  deaf  could  never  get  the  after  beat.  I  insisted,  however,  that 
trial  be  made  and,  much  to  his  surprise  and  my  delight,  I  found  that 
the  deaf  took  as  naturally  to  the  after  beat  as  though  they  were  hearing. 
In  fact,  they  did  better  than  hearing  pupils  of  the  same  experience  and 
age. 

The  band  performs  most  satisfactorily  to  the  listener,  the  phrasing 
and  time  being  absolutely  perfect.  The  pupils  enjoy  the  music  and, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  chart,  the  various  sensations  about  which  you 
ask  are  gained.  They  want  to  practice,  which  is  not  generally  the  case 
with  hearing  children. 

The  recent  use  of  harmonious  waves  by  the  medical  profession  in  England 
for  ameliorating  the  conditions  imposed  by  paralysis  strengthens  me  in  the 
belief  that  the  musical  instruction  is  more  important  as  an  educational 
factor  for  the  deaf  child  than  it  is  for  the  hearing.    I  love  music.    It 
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thrills  me,  and  my  experience  with  the  deaf  teaches  me  that  they,  too, 
love  music  and  that  it  thrills  them.  To  the  doubters  of  the  philosophy 
of  this  procedure  I  have  only  to  say,  "Come  and  see,"  or  rather,  "Come 
and  hear.11 

The  field-music  corps  consists  of  six  fifes,  six  drums, 
and  a  bass  drum.  In  the  band  are  sixteen  pieces :  five 
B-flat  cornets,  three  E-flat  alto  horns,  one  B-flat  tenor, 
one  B-flat  baritone,  two  E-flat  basses,  one  trombone, 
one  snare-drum,  one  pair  of  cymbals,  and  one  bass  drum. 
The  repertoire,  at  present,  includes  185  selections.  The 
band-master,  Mr.  Michael  Mehling,  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  his  excellent  work,  as  does  also  Major 
William  H.  Van  Tassel,  in  charge  of  the  military  evolu- 
tions. This  band  at  Fanwood  not  only  likes  to  prac- 
tice, but  its  members  often  ask  to  be  allowed  to  play 
out  of  regular  season.  Never  on  the  drill  ground  does 
the  band  play  without  a  large  hearing  audience  leaning 
over  the  surrounding  fences  to  listen,  not  because  of  the 
novelty  of  a  deaf  band  but  for  the  sake  of  the  unques- 
tionably good  music. 

"But  many  members  of  the  band  have  some  hearing,,, 
cry  the  critics.  Well,  what  of  that?  So  much  the 
better,  in  fact,  since  the  accompanying  charts  show  that 
in  nearly  every  case  where,  in  the  beginning,  latent  or 
already  developed  hearing  existed,  a  decided  increase 
in  aural  power  has  resulted  from  the  musical  practice, 
while  the  enjoyment  of  the  totally  deaf  in  the  vibrations 
produced  by  the  musical  instruments  is  great  and 
genuine.  During  a  week  spent  at  Fanwood  I  talked 
much  (wholly  unhampered  by  the  presence  of  officers 
or  teachers)  with  many  pupils  of  all  grades  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  had  no  theory  of  my  own  to  try  to  substantiate. 
I  sought  the  truth  only,  and  no  experienced  teacher 
lives  who  does  not  know  when  children  are  saying  what 
they  think  somebody  else  may  want  them  to  say,  and 
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when  they  are  speaking  from  the  heart.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  practically  all  the  pupils  of  the  New  York 
school  enjoy  and  profit  educationally  by  the  musical 
vibrations  there  used.  If  every  member  of  that  remark- 
able band  had  full  hearing,  its  maintenance  would  still 
be  well  worth  while  because  of  its  effect  on  the  other 
pupils  of  the  school  without  appreciable  hearing.  After 
all,  perhaps  the  best  lesson  taught  by  wireless  telegraphy 
and  kindred  seeming  marvels  is  intellectual  tolerance. 
The  day  may  come,  some  of  us  believe  it  will  come,  when 
hearing  brass  bands  may  be  employed  in  schools  for 
the  deaf. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  teachers  of  the  deaf  should 
drop  our  apologetic  attitude  toward  the  public  and  our 
more  than  apologetic,  our  meaching  attitude  toward 
each  other  for  harboring  in  our  schools  children  who 
are  not  totally  deaf. 

"He  can  hear  in  one  ear"  might  be,  actually,  a  term 
of  reproach,  used,  as  it  often  seems  to  be  used,  to  belittle 
the  teacher's  frequently  herculean  labors  for  such  a 
child.  The  antithetical  phrase,  "Oh,  his  hearing  does 
not  help  him  any,"  is  even  more  mischievous  and  mis- 
leading, for  if  even  the  slightest  trace  of  hearing  is  not 
made  by  the  policy  of  the  school  to  "help "  its  possessor, 
then,  in  plain  English,  that  school  has  no  right  to  receive 
state  funds.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  school  for 
the  deaf  does,  and  must  necessarily,  include  many 
pupils  who  hear  in  varying  degrees,  the  rise  of  this 
curious  deprecatory  pedagogical  attitude  becomes 
rather  an  interesting  minor  psychological  problem. 
Possibly  the  pious  benefactors  who,  in  the  early  days, 
paid  the  bills,  felt  they  were  not  getting  their  money's 
worth  unless  the  objects  of  their  bounty  were  all  true 
to  name — deaf  and  dumb. 
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It  has  been  the  glory  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  ninety-three  years  that  it  has  continuously,  and  well, 
given  aural  training  an  important  place  in  its  curriculum. 
Much  was  done  under  the  Peets.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction  by  Mr.  Currier,  who, 
very  early  in  his  career,  invented  a  most  excellent  hear- 
ing tube  and  who  never  fails  to  keep  abreast  with  all 
modern  acoustic  science,  trying  in  turn  every  new 
invention  which  claims  to  give  aid  in  hearing.  The 
band  of  to-day,  about  which  so  much  talk  is  being  made, 
is,  after  all,  only  the  present  apex  of  success  in  the 
school's  aural  endeavor.  Had  all  other  schools  in  the 
United  States  followed  the  example  thus  set  by  New 
York  in  aural  training,  many  men  and  women,  once 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  would  to-day  be  rejoicing 
that,  in  childhood,  their  precious  remnant  of  hearing 
was  not  allowed  to  lapse  into  uselessness. 

Just  a  word  concerning  some  of  the  points  I  have 
italicized  in  Mr.  Currier's  letter.  We  see  that  there  was 
no  haste,  no  hue  and  cry  of  achievement  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  as  has  sometimes  been  charged  by  persons 
too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  want  to  understand  this 
important  movement.  "  Thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years 
ago ' '  came  the  germ  of  the  idea  which  is  still  developing 
in  the  brain  of  a  sane,  daring,  energetic  man  with 
enthusiastic  faith  enough  to  remove  mountains  of 
difficulty  and  prejudice. 

"  I  observed, "  "  I  noticed  that, "  "  It  occurred  to  me," 
UI  inquired," — the  phrases  of  the  true  scientist,  these. 
The  inception  of  this  method  was  as  simple  as  Watt's 
observation  of  the  homely  kettle  and  its  puffing  steam. 
It  would  seem  as  if  any  one  of  us  might  have  thought  of 
this  possibility,  but — we  didn't. 

Probably  my  own  experience  in  failing  utterly  to 
realize  what  harmonious  musical  vibrations  might  mean 
educationally  to  my  deaf  pupils  is  not  isolated : 
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A  few  days  after  Christmas,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  I  presented  to  a  very  bright  boy,  wholly 
and  congenitally  deaf,  a  trumpet  gay  with  red,  gilt,  and 
green.  The  only  disadvantage  of  this  rather  costly 
toy  was  its  stubborn  refusal  to  perform  the  natural 
function  of  a  trumpet — to  emit  sound.  But  this  mute- 
ness, I  assured  the  little  hearing  donor  from  whom  I 
wheedled  the  gift,  could  make  no  possible  difference  to  a 
deaf  boy,  while,  I  congratulated  myself  inwardly,  it 
would  make  a  decided  and  most  comforting  difference  to 
the  deaf  child's  teacher  whose  windows  overlooked  the 
play-ground. 

Frank  seized  the  trumpet  joyfully,  blew  into  it, 
looked  puzzled  and  disappointed,  made  two  further 
fruitless  attempts;  then,  exclaiming  with  a  distinctness 
which  would  have  much  gratified  his  articulation 
teacher,  "No  good!  Cheat !"  threw  the  instrument  over 
a  fence  with  all  the  force  his  sturdy  little  arm  could 
muster.  Turning  angrily,  he  flashed  upon  me  from  his 
black  eyes  a  look  of  scorn,  repeated  the  word  "  Cheat !" 
and  walked  away,  as  one  who  turns  his  back  upon  a 
betrayer.     I  was  sorry,  but — I  was  also  blind  and  stupid. 

Many  years  later,  my  adopted  little  daughter,  visiting 
with  me  at  the  home  of  a  relative  of  mine,  would  whisper 
to  me  each  morning:  "Do  you  think  aunt  Nellie  will  let 
me  play  the  piano  to-day ?" 

Knowing  that  the  child  was  totally  deaf,  I  supposed 
that  her  very  great  pleasure  in  drumming  on  a  piano 
came  from  a  play  spirit  of  imitation.  Again  I  was 
blind  and  stupid. 

When  a  dancing  teacher  told  me  that  her  deaf  pupils 
kept  better  time  than  those  who  heard  I  considered  the 
statement  a  bid  for  patronage. 

When  visitors,  passing  through  our  college  chapel, 
asked  "Where  is  your  organ?"  I  almost  laughed  in 
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their  faces  at  the  ridiculousness  of  the  question,  usually 
followed  by  its  twin  query :  "  Do  you  use  raised  letters?  " 
which,  by  the  way,  may  yet  be  found  valuable  in  secur- 
ing touch  rhythmical  vibrations. 

When  Dr.  Bell  advocated,  for  purposes  of  analysis, 
allowing  a  deaf  child  to  continue,  for  a  while,  a  habit 
of  making  in  his  throat  a  favorite  sound,  with  regular 
intervals  between  the  moaning  grunts,  I  felt  that  the 
Humane  Society  should  be  called  in  to  save  the  teacher 
from  death  by  nervous  prostration.  In  short,  I  confess 
to  having  spent  a  large  part  of  my  school-ma'am  life  in 
resenting  and  suppressing  natural  rhythmic  tendencies 
of  my  deaf  pupils — tapping  with  pencils,  swaying,  rock- 
ing, drumming  with  feet  or  hands,  successive  bumpings 
against  walls,  etc.  Other  experienced  teachers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  admit  a  similar  attitude.  We  were 
all  blind  and  stupid  together,  perhaps. 

In  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  late  Convention  at 
Delavan,  Mr.  F.  K.  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Volta  Review, 
says  that  the  salient  feature  of  that  meeting  was  "tol- 
erant good-humor  which  carried  with  it  all  its  implica- 
tions of  harmony,  mutual  understanding,  good  will, 
and  peace. " 

Now,  while  the  dove  of  peace  continues  to  hover 
over  our  respective  camps,  why  can  we  not,  regardless 
of  preferred  systems,  all  unite  in  a  serious  study  of  this 
subject  of  Musical  Vibratory  Massage  for  the  Deaf? 
In  a  universe  made  of  waves,  sooner  or  later  the  deaf 
will  surely  enter  into  conscious  relationship  with  the 
ruling  cosmic  force,  rhythmic  motion.  Why  should 
not  we  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  seek  to  leave 
behind  us  records  showing  that 

"We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea?" 
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No  easy  task  is  set  us  here.  Hard  study,  much  of  it  in 
a  little-trodden  field — the  psychology  of  deafness  and 
the  still  more  mysterious  realm,  brain  transformation 
of  vibratory  sensations  into  consciousness;  gradual 
accumulation  of  tons  of  data,  much  of  it,  inevitably, 
after  laborious  sifting,  to  be  thrown  out  as  chaff ;  securing 
in  our  study  the  aid  and  interest  of  trained  experts 
whose  knowledge  and  skill  are  not  easily  procured  for 
side  lines  like  this ;  keeping  ever  in  mind  the  question  of 
future  genuine  practical  benefit  to  the  deaf  from  our 
best  results;  difficulties  and  obstacles  almost  without 
end,  from  lack  of  funds  to  lack  of  brains,  or  vice  versa 
perhaps,  since  in  these  days  of  pure  "business  adminis- 
tration" funds  seem  to  count  for  considerably  more 
than  brains  in  general  education  ruled  by  politics. 
But  our  profession,  still  cherishing  the  memory  of  its 
scholarly  founders  and  its  earlier  teachers,  has  nobler 
traditions.  We  cannot  quite  believe  that  the  day  will 
ever  come  when  any  of  the  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
will  really  believe  that  their  ability  to  screw  expenses 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point  is  of  more  importance 
than  their  attitude  toward  furnishing  to  their  charges 
thought  power — the  bread  of  life. 

Metaphorically,  according  to  many  of  the  speeches 
made  at  Delavan  and  elsewhere  recently,  the  profession 
has  hung  out  this  sign: 

Wanted  Immediately! 

Energetic,  well-educated  young  men  of  good  character  and  ability, 
to  teaoh  the  deaf. 

Also,  from  the  aforesaid  speeches  it  appears  that 
male  applicants  are  not,  as  yet,  exactly  flocking  in  front 
of  this  sign.  Some  manly  young  men  who  have  been 
approached  admit,  frankly,  that  they  do  not  find  the 
prospect  of  life  passed  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a 
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boarding-school  enticing.  The  majority,  of  course, 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  "No  money  in  it," — a 
depressing  truth  which  the  comparatively  wretchedly- 
paid  women  and  deaf  teachers  found  out  long  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  colleges  are  each  year  turning  out  a 
few  really  able  young  men  who  would  submit  to  the 
pettiness  of  institution  life,  probably,  and  forego 
pecuniary  advantage,  if  they  could  become  scientifically 
and  psychologically  interested  in  the  more  vital  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  To 
ignore  the  fact  that  many  such  problems  exist,  and  to 
insist  that  attention  shall  be  paid  only  to  the  little 
external  points  of  class  management,  would  be  indeed 
reactionary — nothing  less  than  scholasticism  trying, 
uselessly,  to  fight  the  twentieth  century.  Already 
articulation  and  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf,  as  at 
Gallaudet  College,  have  won  some  such  young  men,  who 
are  doing  much  to  put  our  profession  again  on  a  scholarly 
and  scientific  basis.  The  following  letter,  coming  from 
a  university  of  high  standing,  is  a  significant  straw 
showing  which  way  the  pedagogical  wind  is  blowing : 

University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  November  28,  1911. 
C.  E.  White,  Supt.,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Dear  Sir: — In  planning  the  summer  session  for  next  year  at  the 
University  there  is  under  consideration  the  introduction  of  a  course  in 
abnormal  psychology.  It  has  occurred  that  there  might  be  among  the 
employees  of  your  institution  those  who  would  like  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  further  for  their  professional 
duties.  If  this  course  can  be  made  useful  to  those  who  have  official 
responsibility  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  classes,  and 
inmates  of  state  hospitals,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
university  to  provide  for  it. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  any  considerable  demand  for  such  a  course,  and  any  suggestions  that 
might  occur  to  you  regarding  its  character  and  adaptation  to  the  work 
in  which  you  are  interested. 
Respectfully, 

Olin  Templin, 
Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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In  a  valuable  letter  too  long  to  print  here,  Mr.  White, 
head  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  gives  approval 
to  the  plan  and  makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that  a 
person  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  deaf  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  department. 

A  very  small  beginning  along  the  suggested  line  is 
being  made  by  the  present  Normal  Class  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  study  of  the  potential 
effects  of  rhythmic  musical  vibrations  upon  the  deaf. 
At  the  outset,  however,  admission  must  be  made 
frankly  that  this  particular  Normal  Class  is  unusually 
well  qualified  to  engage  in  serious  research  work,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  of  three  young  men  intimately  familiar 
with  the  most  modern  psychological  thought  (some  of 
them  read,  for  pure  enjoyment,  Kant,  Schopenhauer, 
and  Bergson  in  the  original  German  and  French)  and 
two  young  ladies  who,  although  their  studies  have  been 
more  along  other  lines,  are  equally  enthusiastic  in  in- 
vestigating this  new  subject  of  the  potential  value  for  the 
deaf  of  musical  vibrations.  Nominally,  the  writer  of 
this  article  is  the  teacher.  Often,  however,  she  is  a 
reversed  Gamaliel  sitting  at  the  feet  of  her  students. 

Of  course  we  are  floundering  a  good  deal  at  present. 
People  have  to  flounder  before  they  can  swim.  But 
every  now  and  then,  when  we  find  the  water  too  deep, 
the  Captain,  Mr.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  throws  us  out 
a  life-line  that  saves  our  self-respect  and  helps  us  amaz- 
ingly to  keep  on  trying. 

With  the  greatest  diffidence  I  reproduce  here  a  frag- 
mentary schedule  of  our,  as  yet,  very  fragmentary 
work — asking  the  reader,  while,  perhaps,  he  is  smil- 
ing at  our  crudities,  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  just  now  is  to  form  a  sort  of  nucleus  for  a 
ryhthmic,  circular  movement  of  co-operation  that  may 
in  time  include  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
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States — which  sounds  rather  absurdly  ambitious,  I  fear. 
But,  after  all,  molecules,  or  atoms,  or  electrodes,  or 
whatever  name  one  may  choose  to  give  to  primary 
insignificances,  must  come  together  before  anything  in 
this  world  can  become  a  solidarity.  Up  to  date,  our 
procedure  has  been  something  as  follows: 

Class  consideration  of  Mr.  Currier's  work  at  Fanwood, 
including  analytic  study  of  charts,  some  of  which  are 
here  reproduced;  explanation  of  Miss  Porter's  notes 
made  during  her  recent  visits  to  the  New  York  school  ; 
testimony  and  examination  of  some  semi-deaf  students 
of  Gallaudet  college  as  to  their  sensations  from  musical 
vibrations ;  experiments  on  younger  pupils ;  much  read- 
ing of  first-rank  physicists  and  psychologists  on  sound, 
followed  by  written  exercises  tracing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  probable  relations  of  the  deaf  to  sound  vibrations 
in  regard  to  the  four  fundamentals— duration,  intensity, 
pitch,  and  tone  color.  One  member  of  the  class,  Mr. 
Victor  Skyberg,  of  St.  Olaf  College,  Minnesota,  is, 
luckily,  a  musician  and  member  of  a  band.  Mr. 
Skyberg  is  making  interesting  research  into  the  possible 
transmission  and  recognition  of  personality  by  means  of 
rhythmic  musical  vibrations. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  rhythm. 
Under  this  head  Sidney  Lanier's  classic  book,  "The 
Science  of  Poetry  and  Music"  was  read  thoroughly. 
Many  other  authors  on  rhythm  have  also  been  con- 
sulted. What  education  in  rhythm  may  mean  for  the 
appreciation  of  poetry  the  teachers  of  advanced  classes 
in  our  schools  will  readily  understand,  for,  as  Miss 
Katharine  Fletcher,  many  years  in  charge  of  the  High 
Class  at  the  Northampton  School,  writes: 

41  Poetry  presents  herself  to  us  as  educators  with  a  two-fold  claim: 
first,  that  her  influence  is  as  potent  as  that  of  religion  itself  in  refining 
and  elevating  the  human  mind  and  heart,  and,  second,  that  she  brings 
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to  her  lovers  one  of  the  purest  and  most  abiding  pleasures  which  life  has 
to  offer — and  this  claim  is  amply  supported  by  the  intellectual  history 
ofthewoild." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  this  new  move- 
ment should  not  in  time  bring  to  the  deaf  reader  of  poetry 
at  least  such  a  share  of  rhythmic  appreciation  as  greatly 
to  enhance  his  enjoyment. 

A  few  of  the  many  immediately  practical  class  direc- 
tions have  been: 

Give  six  suggestions  for  exercises  in  eye  rhythm  suit- 
able for  a  class  of  deaf  children  in  their  third  school  year. 

How  would  you  make  use  of  musical  vibrations  in 
securing  good  voices  from  deaf  pupils? 

Give  a  word  picture  of  a  semi-deaf  child  dropped 
suddenly  from  a  hearing  environment  into  an  institution 
for  the  deaf.  What  effect,  emotionally  and  mentally, 
do  you  think  daily  instruction  in  music  might  have  on 
that  child? 

In  your  next  period  of  play  supervision  note  and  jot 
down  on  paper  different  unconscious  rhythmical  actions 
by  different  children,  with  special  comment  upon  tem- 
peramental signs  thus  shown. 

Make  a  numbered  list  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
rhythm  you  can  think  of,  under  headings  like  "  cosmic 
rhythms,"  "  nature  rhythms,"  "human  bodily  rhythms," 
"bird  rhythms, " "insect  rhythms, " "mental  rhythms, " 
exc,  etc. 

Under  deeper  topics,  given  out  usually  as  somewhat 
lengthy  propositions,  exercises  similar  to  those  quoted 
below  have  been  written  in  the  class  room. 

After  speaking  at  some  length  of  the  rhythm  in  the 
dances  and  cries  of  savages  following  a  leader,  Mr. 
Skyberg  writes: 

With  the  deaf  music  must  also  be  largely  rhythmic  and,  as  they  are 
unable  to  perceive  auditory  rhythm,  the  rhythm  must  be  that  of  motion. 
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The  rhythm  of  motion  may  be  the  rhythmic  movement  of  other  bodies 
and  is  in  that  form  perceived  by  the  eye,  or  it  may  be  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  one's  body;  there  is  also  a  perception  of  rhythm  through 
rhythmic  vibrations  that  strike  the  body.  Those  vibrations  are  sound- 
waves set  up  by  some  vibrating  body.  Now  when  a  musical  instrument 
is  played  upon  it  responds  in  vibrations,  which  by  the  hearing  person  are 
perceived  in  auditory  images.  These  vibrations  are  also  perceived  by  the 
deaf,  but  in  tactual,  not  auditory,  images. 

Why  not  develop  the  deaf  child's  faculty  for  perceiving  rhythmical 
musical  vibrations?  They  give  him  pleasure.  At  first  he  will  feel  only 
different  degrees  of  intensity  of  vibrations.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in 
the  sense  of  the  terms  as  used  by  the  hearing,  the  totally  deaf  child  can 
learn  to  distinguish  pitch  or  tone,  and  discord  from  harmony.  The 
instruction  must  be  technical  and  mechanical  at  first,  with  much 
drilling  in  the  proper  execution  of  the  pieces  taught.  But  after  a  deaf 
child  has  learned  to  read  music  and  to  play  in  exact  time  and  play  the 
right  notes  he  might  be  able  gradually  to  understand  the  music  more  as 
we  hearing  people  do — to  feel  it.  A  piece  of  music  is  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  a  composer.  The  good  player  will  feel  and  express  the  same 
emotions  which  inspired  the  composer,  just  as  the  good  actor  loses  him- 
self in  the  personality  of  the  character  he  represents  on  the  stage.  It  is 
only  the  player  who  adds  to  the  mechanical  execution  of  a  piece  of  music 
that  indescribable  something  which  we  call  personality,  who  can  hold  an 
audience  with  even  the  simplest  of  melodies.  The  music  stirs  his  audience 
as  he  is  stirred  while  playing.  If  the  player  feels  no  emotion  himself,  the 
audience  remains  cold.  I  have  played  with  a  band  for  several  years 
and  I  know,  positively,  that  the  personality  of  the  band  director  is  the 
main  factor  in  making  a  band  work  successfully. 

One  summer  while  the  band  was  touring  Europe  the  director  was 
accosted  by  two  deaf  young  Norwegian  men.  They  told  him  that  they 
could  not  hear  the  band  play  but  that  they  could  feel  it  pleasurably. 
The  director  became  interested  to  find  out  what  their  feeling  really  was. 
They  told  him  that  they  felt  the  vibrations  but  that  they  also  felt  some- 
thing  else;  their  emotions  were  stirred.  **  We  saw  your  face  and  we  felt  just 
as  you  didt1f  they  said  to  him.  In  this  case  the  facial  expression  of  the 
director  may  have  influenced  their  emotions  somewhat,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  emotions  embodied  in  the  music  did  find  some  response 
in  the  emotional  self  of  each  of  these  two  deaf  young  men.  The  vibra- 
tions were  the  key  to  the  emotions  apparently.  The  pupils  of  the 
York  Institution  say  that  slow  music  makes  them  sad  and  quick  music 
makes  them  feel  joyful..    Probably  rhythm  acts  here. 

If  in  the  future  we  can  find  out  how  to  give  to  deaf  pupils  musical 
vibrations  that  shall  enable  the  emotions  to  be  touched,  we  shall  bestow 
upon  them  a  most  valuable  gift. 
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Mr.  Skyberg  might  have  made  mention  also  of  the 
reported  recognition  by  Helen  Keller,  through  musical 
vibrations,  of  a  tune  she  had  heard  only  in  her  infancy, 
before  she  became  deaf. 

Mr.  E.  W.  lies,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  writes: 

For  the  wholly  and  congenitally  deaf  to  comprehend  sound,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  hearing  understand  it,  must  be  an  utter  impossibility. 
Instead,  such  deaf  persons  would  understand  what  we  call  sound  as  a 
vibration,  but  colored  (so  to  speak)  by  the  organs  through  which  the 
vibrations  were  received.  In  one  case  it  might  be  known  as  a  kind  or 
phase  of  light;  again  it  might  be  tactually,  or  even  both  ways. 

It  is  known  that  the  vibrations  in  matter  may  be  presented  to  us  in 
many  different  ways;  light,  touch,  sound,  and  perhaps  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  the  peculiar  force  of  radium  and  similar  kindred  substances 
may  be  phenomena  of  vibrations  which  come  to  us  in  different  forms. 
Supposing  these  phenomena  to  be  merely  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing,  because  coming  to  our  knowledge  through  the  avenues  of  the 
different  senses,  why  should  we  not,  by  studying  the  relations  between 
the  different  perceptions ,  make  up  in  a  great  degree  for  the  lack  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  perceptions,  e.  g.t  the  auditory  perceptions  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf? 

Adopting  another  pretty  generally  accepted  theory  of  biology,  viz: 
that  the  animal  organism,  through  a  process  of  evolution,  adapts  itself 
to  the  conditions  of  nature  surrounding  it  so  as  better  to  maintain  itself 
and  secure  its  existence,  it  would  be  said  that  the  ear,  as  an  auditory 
organ,  had  been  gradually  evolved  by  species  developed  under  the  in- 
fluence, and  because  of,  the  stimulus  in  surrounding  nature  of  that  class 
of  vibrations  now  known  to  us  as  sound.  All  animal  life  has  not  re- 
sponded to  sound  vibration  and  acquired  an  auditory  sense.  Lower 
animal  life  has  no  sense  of  hearing  at  all,  whereas,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
most  advanced  species  there  is  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  scale  of  the 
ability  to  hear.  Some  forms  of  life,  e.g.,  the  birds,  can  distinguish  only 
higher  tones,  while  the  elephant  can  distinguish  only  the  lower.  The 
range  of  neither  corresponds  with  that  of  man;  his  being  intermediate 
and,  probably,  more  lengthy. 

Granting  that  the  sense  of  hearing  has  been  acquired  under  the 
stimuli  of  sound  vibrations,  would  it  not  seem  possible  for  the  deaf  to 
regain,  at  least  partially,  this  faculty  (in  case  none  of  the  auditory  appar- 
atus had  been  destroyed),  if  by  means  of  muscial  vibrations  (which  are 
probably  most  potent)  this  perhaps  dormant  or  latent  faculty  could  be 
stimulated  into  activity?  Regardless  of  such  hypotheses  as  the  above, 
we  may  already  safely  say  that  musical  vibrations,  as  perceived  by  the 
deaf  tactually,  carry  with  them  an  effect  analogous  to  that  on  the  hear- 
ing.   The  chief  cause  of  this  effect  is  doubtless  due  to  the  rhythm  running 
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through  the  train  of  vibrations,  dividing  and  grouping  definite  numbers 
of  vibrations  into  measures.  This  measured  rhythm  is,  in  music,  called 
the  "time."  With  the  deaf  the  most  apparent  feature  of  music  i3  the 
time,  for  the  harmony  of  it  is  only  accessible  through  rhythm. 

From  this  point  Mr.  lies  enters  at  length  into  the 
subject  of  musical  rhythm  and  its  connection  with  the 
deaf.  He  suggests  that  "the  most  serviceable  data 
would  probably  take  the  form  of  a  comparative  table, 
using  as  the  basis  of  experiments  the  effect  of  different 
kinds  of  time  upon  different  deaf  individuals  under 
some  such  headings  as  follow:  Degree  of  sound  per- 
ception; Name;  Age;  Length  of  musical  training;  Kind 
of  time  best  liked;  Kind  of  time  most  disliked;  Emo- 
tional effect  of  2-4  time,  3-4  time,  4-4  time,  6-8  time; 
Which  time  is  found  easiest  of  execution;  Which  most 
difficult  of  execution;  Manner  of  keeping  time  (tapping 
of  foot,  etc)." 

Mr.  Harry  Vigour,  of  Baker  University,  Kansas, 
writes  well  on  the  probable  benefits  to  the  deaf  of 
applied  rhythm.  Miss  Beatrice  Minhinnette,  of 
Shorter  College,  Georgia,  has  made  a  sympathetic  study 
of  the  semi-deaf  child  and  his  relation  to  music,  applied 
educationally,  while  Miss  Edith  Long  of  Iowa,  whose 
parents  are  deaf  and  who  has  many  friendships  among 
the  deaf,  has  given  a  valuable  account  of  cases  she  has 
known  to  be  affected  by  music. 

Again  it  must  be  insisted  that,  as  yet,  we  are  only 
groping,  as  far  as  the  psychological  side  of  the 
matter  is  concerned.  We  have  not  much  expert  testi- 
mony in  print  from  the  psychologists.  They  have  used 
the  deaf  illustratively  to  prove  their  own  points,  but 
none  of  them  (with  the  partial  exception  of  William 
James,  whose  wide  sympathies  kept  him  from  ever 
approaching  any  human  being  impersonally)  has  yet 
studied  the  deaf  with  the  main  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  deaf.    That  is  what  we  want  to  do,  just  as  far  'as 
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our  zeal  and  our  abilities  will  permit  us  to  be  of  real 
service  to  them  and  to  their  class  future. 

This  class-room  work  has  been  most  informal — like  a 
seminar  or,  possibly,  in  its  utter  lack  of  convention- 
ality, more  like  a  smoker — without  the  accompaniment 
of  nicotine,  I  hasten  to  add.  Lunch  and  a  cup  of  tea, 
though,  have  brightened  up  our  wits  occasionally  when 
the  mists  were  too  thick  to  penetrate.  The  whole 
subject  is  baffling  enough  at  some  points,  Heaven  knows. 
Each  of  us  is  saving  up  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked 
of  the  " eminent  experimental  psychologist"  (not  yet 
captured,  by  the  way),  who  is  to  lecture  to  us  on  some 
of  the  more  difficult  phases  of  our  study.  At  each  step 
our  interest  increases  and  that,  in  a  world  decidedly  too 
full  of  things  that  make  living  a  bore,  is  worth  much. 

All  the  members  of  the  class  and  the  teacher — so- 
called — of  psychology  have  pledged  themselves  to  con- 
tinue their  researches  into  the  effect  on  the  deaf  of 
musical  vibrations  and  to  collect,  analyze,  and  preserve, 
as  much  data  thereon  as  possible.  If  any  readers  of  the 
Annals*sho\i\d  feel  like  joining  us  we  should  be  greatly 
pleased  and  honored  to  welcome  them  into  our  embryo 
Society.  Any  written  data  bearing  on  the  subject  will 
be  gratefully  received,  and  may  be  addressed  to  Sarah 
Harvey  Porter,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Whether  oralists,  combinists,  manualists,  or  what  not, 
surely  we  can  all  meet,  beneficially  to  our  pupils,  on  this 
neutral  ground,  taking  for  our  motto  in  this  potentially 
important  search  into  the  hidden  mysteries  and  effects 
of  brain  transmutations,  the  dying  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  earlier  seekers  in  the  same  field — the  last 
earthly  expression  of  the  life  desire  of  Johann  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe:  " Light,  more  Light." 

SARAH  HARVEY  PORTER, 

Instructor  of  the  Normal  Class, 
GaUaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C 
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[The  first  contribution  to  the  Annals  by  the  writer  of  the  following 
article  was  made  forty-three  years  ago.  Its  subject  was  mainly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  present  paper,  the  title  being  "Deaf  and  Dumb 
Education  in  Britain."  It  was  a  sad  picture  that  Dr.  Elliott  drew  of 
the  state  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  his  country  at  that  time.  This 
education  was  then  entirely  a  matter  of  private  charity;  the  average 
term  of  instruction  was  less  than  five  years;  the  total  number  of  the 
deaf  under  instruction  was  barely  1,700;  there  was  no  recognized  stand- 
ard of  attainment;  the  work  was  left  wholly  to  the  assistant  teachers; 
the  educational  requirements  of  teachers  were  very  low,  but  their  posi- 
tion was  so  disagreeable  and  their  compensation  so  meagre  that  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  any  one  to  engage  in  the  work.  No  country  in 
the  world  has  made  such  progress  in  its  educational  provision  for  the 
deaf  since  that  article  was  written  as  has  Great  Britain — a  progress  which 
is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  labors  of  Dr.  Elliott  himself. — E.  A.  F.) 

Progress  is  doubtless  the  watchword  of  the  present 
day — the  going  on  and  on,  further  and  further  still, 
change  following  on  change.  What  can  be  the  ultimate 
aim  and  end  of  it  all?  In  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  overcome  obstacles,  or  to  introduce  what  is  consid- 
ered as  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  if  such  a 
question  should  ever  occur,  the  answer  would  be,  prob- 
ably, that  the  intention  which  underlies  the  movement 
is  directed  towards  the  securing  of  perfectness  in  design 
and  execution.  In  the  latter  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  wonderful  advances  have  been  made  in  all 
matters,  social,  political,  and  scientific.  In  these,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  past  century  has  surpassed 
all  its  predecessors.  And  now,  in  some  matters  at  least, 
we  seem  to  be  within  measurable  distance  of  the  point 
beyond  which  there  can  be  no  advance  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion. If  the  point  of  finality  be  thus  reached  generally, 
it  will  become  a  question  as  to  how  the  restless,  change- 
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fill  minds  of  the  day,  imbued  as  they  are  with  the  influ- 
ences of  the  ceaseless  rush  of  "  progress/ '  will  engage 
themselves. 

There  are  inequalities  in  the  physical  and  mental 
conditions  of  life,  which  seem  to  be  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  man's  efforts  to  alter  as  are  the  conditions 
of  the  universe  itself.  They  interpose  insurmountable 
barriers  to  progress  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  thus 
limits  are  put  to  our  advance.  In  other  words,  there 
are  still  things  that  it  must  be  pronounced  impossible 

to  do. 

But  recognizing  this,  there  is,  as  yet,  within  our 

limits,  much  to  be  done  in  many  directions  before  we 
have  reached  the  several  points  at  which  further  prog- 
ress is  barred.  For  a  very  great  part  of  the  marvelous 
developments  of  our  age  reach  only  a  favored  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  the  great  majority 
are  not  yet  brought  within  their  influence. 

The  time  however  must  come,  and  it  may  be  pretty 
near  in  some  directions  of  effort,  when  we  shall  have 
arrived  at  the  point  above  mentioned.  It  may  be 
delayed,  as  was  the  case  in  past  times,  by  an  outburst 
of  destructive  ideas  in  men's  minds,  and  by  actions  in 
accordance  therewith — by  an  eruption  of  barbarism  in 
fact,  similar  to  that,  for  instance,  which  destroyed 
ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman  civilization.  But  still, 
the  point  in  many  different  directions  being  reached  or 
apparently  within  reach,  the  question  remains  as  to 
what  will  follow.  Will  the  energetic  and  hitherto  most 
useful  workers  in  the  van  of  "  progress,"  with  all  the 
impetus  they  have  acquired  in  following  in  that  direc- 
tion, be  able  to  restrain  themselves  so  as  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  efficiency  they  have  brought  about,  or 
will  a  detrimental  effect  be  produced  by  the  propagation 
of  ill-considered  views,  leading  to  new-fangled  measures 
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and  crude  schemes  to  attempt  impossibilities  or  value- 
less results?  I  am  rather  afraid  that  there  are  indica- 
tions that  there  may  be  some  such  disastrous  waste  of 
effort  in  some  directions. 

My  outlook  is,  however,  educational,  and  the  remarks 
I  venture  to  offer  are  directed  to  that  consideration  in 
our  own  special  line  of  effort.  It  may  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  the  advances  made  in  our  subject  have 
kept  pace  with  the  general  and  rapid  development  in 
other  subjects.  And  now  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
endeavored  to  keep  up  with  the  stream  of  progress, 
and  whose  active  participation  in  the  work  is  over,  may 
wonder  whether  there  are  yet  worlds  left  for  the  present 
race  to  conquer;  whether  we  are  arrived  near  to  the 
end  of  our  possibilities;  whether  there  are  possibilities 
in  directions  as  yet  unindicated  or  untrodden ;  whether 
it  may  not  be  true  wisdom  to  concentrate  effort  princi- 
pally or  entirely  along  the  lines  already  laid  down  and 
occupied.  In  offering  these  few  observations,  my  inter- 
est attaches  principally  to  the  English-speaking  part  of 
the  world's  population;  for  my  knowledge,  naturally, 
is  mainly  of  the  country  with  which  I  have  been  inti- 
mately connected,  and  to  the  provisions  for  efficiency 
either  in  manner  or  method  there  afforded. 

From  all  I  can  see  and  hear  of  matters  in  regard  to 
the  latter  point  throughout  the  civilized  world,  things 
seem  to  be  in  a  fairly  healthy  state  and  offer  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  conditions  prevailing  through  many 
centuries  of  gross  neglect.  But  still  there  is  great 
scope  for  "progress"  in  the  case  of  vast  numbers  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  in  our  department  of  education, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  concerns  of  civilization  and 

religion. 

But  if  I  may  refer,  in  relation  to  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  to  America— the  country  which  in  respect  of 
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this  I  have  always  taken  as  ideal — what  further  prog- 
ress can  be  looked  for?  Means  seem  to  be  provided 
without  stint;  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood provision  is  made  to  obviate,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
consequences  of  the  deprivation  of  hearing;  men  and 
women  of  high  attainments  and  of  whole-hearted  devo- 
tion to  their  work  are  engaged  in  it;  full  opportunity 
is  given  to  every  pupil,  so  that  he  or  she  may  be  both 
intellectually  and  technically  fitted,  according  to  capa- 
bility, to  take  an  efficient  place  in  the  concerns  of  active 
life.  Thus  they  may  step  out  of  the  training  place 
fully  equipped  for  the  world  upon  which  they  then  enter. 
This  is  indeed  a  high  point  of  progress  to  have  attained ! 
There  is  the  unrestricted  possibility  of  its  attainments, 
and  even  if  it  be  not  fully  reached,  the  fault  is  not  due 
to  the  provision  itself.  Perhaps  one  further  step  may 
be  needed  to  carry  out  fully,  in  the  interests  of  the 
beneficiaries,  its  benevolent  intention.  A  kindly  com- 
pulsory legislative  provision,  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
whose  early  friends  may  not  realize  the  nature  of  the 
boon  offered,  would  make  it  impossible  that  any  should 
grow  up  to  suffer  the  sad  consequences  of  early  neglect. 
It  is  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps,  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  progress  in  our  work  has  been  lately  reached ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  contrast  between  the  past  and 
the  present  is  taken  into  account.  To  me,  there  seems 
to  be  little  that  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  but  is 
supplied  or  can  grow  out  of  the  measures  under  which 
we  now  work.  Schools  are  provided  in  which  no  make- 
shift arrangements  are  allowed  to  exist,  such  as  the 
state  of  their  funds  in  former  times  made  inevitable; 
to  satisfy  present-day  requirements  all  the  arrange- 
ments must  be  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  full  efficiency ;  the 
superintendence  takes  full  cognizance  of  all  the  details, 
not  only  of  educational  effort  but  also  of  all  matters 
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affecting  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupil.  It  also 
requires  a  full — what  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
deemed  a  lavish — provision  of  teachers  and  other  officers 
to  carry  out  the  measures  of  benefit  contemplated.  In 
the  teacher,  it  demands  a  high  standard  of  general 
education,  far  in  advance  of  that  of  former  times;  and 
will  doubtless  in  the  future,  as  it  ought,  insist  more 
strongly  than -it  does  at  present  on  the  possession  of 
special  qualifications.  Those  with  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  work  will  agree  concerning  the 
greater  importance  of  the  latter  point,  if  put  in  compar- 
ison with  the  other.  In  reference  to  this  I  may  say  that 
I  have  found,  in  not  a  few  cases,  that  some  teachers 
of  particular  aptitude  neither  possessed  nor  were  able 
to  gain  high  academical  qualifications;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  latter,  in  other  instances,  seemed  to  dis- 
qualify the  teachers  from  descending  to  the  low  level 
of  the  young  deaf  child's  capabilities. 

With  all  this  provided,  there  is  allied  to  it  a  compul- 
sory provision  which,  when  fully  carried  out,  must  make 
an  uneducated  deaf  person  in  this  country  almost  an 
impossibility  in  the  future.  I  think,  in  view  of  all  these 
facts,  one  is  fully  justified  in  saying  that  much  has  been 
accomplished,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  looked 
for,  at  any  rate  in  the  way  of  provision  for  elementary 
education,  and  that  effort  will  be  wisely  directed  prin- 
cipally to  carry  out  and  make  full  use  of  the  means 
now  afforded. 

There  is,  however,  a  movement  now  in  existence  to 
lower  the  age  of  compulsion  so  as  to  include  two  more 
years  of  infancy  within  the  school  age.  This  proposal 
when  brought  forward  several  years  ago  was  strongly 
deprecated  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  longest  experience 
in  our  work.  My  own  objection  is  mainly  for  the 
severance  it  would  involve,  in  most  or  all  cases,  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  child  and  its  mother, 
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its  family  and  home  life,  at  an  unnecessarily  early 
age,  by  sending  it,  perhaps  far  away,  to  the  artificial 
surroundings  of  the  institution.  If  home  ties  are  main- 
tained, I  have  no  objection  to  offer  to  such  instruction 
as  can  be  given  in  the  way  of  amusement,  although  I  do 
not  expect  any  great  advantage  in  the  eventual  work 
of  education  to  arise  from  it.  A  long  trial  of  infant 
instruction  was  made  some  years  ago  at  Manchester 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  eventually 
discontinued.  Experience  showed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  progress  made  by  the  little  ones,  those  who 
came  under  instruction  at  a  later  age  advanced  easily 
and  speedily  to  the  same  point  and  that  those  earlier 
taught  had  no  subsequent  advantage.  I  have  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  many  tearful  scenes  at  the  first  part- 
ings between  parents  and  children,  and  such  would  be 
accentuated  under  such  a  cruel  measure,  which  I  think 
could  only  be  justified  if  very  great  benefit  could  be 
ensured  by  it.  It  might  be  appropriate  in  a  socialistic 
state  and  then  probably  the  child  might  be  torn  from 
its  mother's  arms  during  babyhood.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  view  which  seems  to  look  upon  human 
nature  as  so  much  plastic  material,  counting  each 
individual  person  as  a  "case,"  to  be  moulded  and 
shaped  by  hard  and  cast-iron  principles  to  illustrate 
our  pet  theories  or  crude  imaginings.  Human  feeling 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

If  parents  can  so  far  forget  and  shirk  their  responsi- 
bilities as  to  surrender  their  infants  to  others  in  the 
tenderest  years  of  their  lives,  let  them  do  so,  and  recon- 
cile the  step  as  well  as  they  can  with  their  own  con- 
sciences; but  to  be  compelled  by  legislation  to  part 
with  them  seems  to  my  mind  as  tyrannical  as  it  is 
needless.  Said  a  mother  of  four  deaf  children  to  me 
one  day,  "It  is  very  hard  to  have  to  part  with  our 
children  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  but  to  be  compelled 
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to  do  so  at  a  still  younger  age  would  be  cruel  indeed." 
I  trust  the  " powers  that  be"  will  never  entertain  such 
a  proposal.  The  only  result  to  teachers  would  be  to 
add  to  their  cares,  and,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me, 
to  increase  in  some  instances  the  somewhat  attenuated 
numbers  of  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Another  movement  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of 
educational  opinion  here — the  classification  of  the  deaf 
after  the  Danish  model.  This,  if  it  could  be  brought 
about,  would  doubtless  be  a  great  improvement  and 
would  give  the  various  classes  the  best  opportunities 
of  acquiring  the  ability  they  are  capable  of  attaining. 
But  to  carry  out  the  idea  completely  would  seem  to 
require  national  collective  action,  in  which  the  several 
and  independent  agencies  now  undertaking  the  work 
would  have  to  sink  entirely  their  individuality,  and 
surrender  some  part  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged  in  favor  of  some  assigned  department  of  it. 
This  perhaps  can  be  easily  brought  about  in  the  case 
of  a  comparatively  small  population,  like  that  of  Den- 
mark, but  where  this  is  large,  distances  are  great,  and 
interests  more  diverse,  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure 
generally.  An  approach,  however,  to  such  classification 
is  made  by  the  educational  authorities  of  London. 

Before  " progress"  can  be  reckoned  to  have  reached 
its  culminating  point,  better  provision  should  be  made 
than  at  present  exists  to  fit  pupils  to  earn  their  own 
living  by  skilled  instruction  in  some  trade  or  pursuit. 
Under  the  changed  conditions  of  industrial  life,  which 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  deaf,  I  think  special 
arrangements  are  necessary.  These  in  America  are 
made  in  the  institution  itself,  which  thus  takes  full 
charge  both  of  intellectual  and  industrial  education, 
and  so  sends  forth  its  graduates  fully  equipped  for  the 
purposes  of  life.  One  important  step  in  this  direction 
has  been  taken  in  our  country  by  Manchester — the 
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pioneer  of  much  of  our  educational  advancement.  With- 
out knowing  anything  of  the  actual  working  of  its 
scheme,  which  I  understand  is  very  successful,  I  am 
in  full  harmony  with  its  design.  Something  also  is 
done  in  the  same  direction  in  connection  with  the 
Government's  requirements  for  technical  instruction; 
but  there  is  here  the  liability  of  interfering,  by  too  early 
engagement  in  manual  work,  with  what  is  the  main 
purpose  of  our  schools — intellectual  education;  and, 
further,  the  limits  of  age  allowed  are  not  sufficient  to 
ensure  full  knowledge  and  skill  in  trades  generally. 

One  other  point  may  be  placed  among  our  desiderata, 
namely,  the  provision  of  facilities  for  "  higher  education  " 
for  those  capable  of  profiting  by  it.  As  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  directly  to  help  this  forward  in  this 
country.  We  have,  again,  America  to  lead  the  way  by 
its  example — Gallaudet  College.  If  we  are  eventually 
able  to  follow  it  we  may  hope  that  some  of  the  more 
intellectual  pursuits  of  life  may  be  opened  to  the  deaf 
of  this  country,  as  they  are  there. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  the  present  writer  acknowl- 
edges with  thankfulness  the  remarkable  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  the  work  lately;  the  great  and 
general  interest  now  felt  in  it;  and  the  earnest  efforts 
made  by  a  body  of  workers  whose  qualifications  and 
devotedness  are  not  surpassed  in  any  other  sphere  of 
labor.  He  hopes,  too,  that  the  present  high  standard 
may  be  fully  maintained  in  all  respects  and  that  all 
future  action  may  be  based  upon  wise  principles,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  merely  crude  and  visionary  enter- 
prises which  may  injure  rather  than  advance  the  true 
interests  of  education  and  substitute  retrogression  for 
progress. 

RICHARD  ELLIOTT, 
Chelmsford  House,  Duncan  Road, 

Ramsgaie,  England. 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  AS  AIDS  TO  THE 
EXPRESSION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  DEAF  CHILD. 

It  is  according  to  the  law  of  compensation  that  when 
one  sense  is  lacking  the  others  are  more  keen.  So  it 
seems  quite  natural  that  the  child  with  no  hearing 
should  have  an ,  alert  eye  and  a  bump  of  observation 
out  of  proportion  to  his  age.  The  eye  is  the  all-impor- 
tant avenue  to  the  mind,  an  invaluable  instrument, 
which  should  receive  the  most  careful  training. 

I  sometimes  think  that  by  years  of  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  deaf  child  we  are  apt  to  overlook  his 
absolute  inability  to  express  his  thoughts  or  his  fancies. 
We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  not  knowing  he 
has  a  name  is  a  remarkable  condition;  but  that  he  has 
no  way  of  imparting  this  information,  even  if  he  were 
possessed  of  a  subconscious  inkling  of  it,  is  really  start- 
ling when  we  stop  to  think  of  it. 

A  hearing  child  two  years  old  can  make  an  attempt 
at  telling  you  his  name,  and  he  recognizes  it  even  earlier 
when  spoken  by  another.  Our  little  fellow  not  only 
does  not  know  this,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
every  visible  thing  has  an  appellation — that  articles  of 
dress  and  of  food,  although  well-known  accessories  of 
life,  are  unnamed  to  him.  This  child  of  course  knows 
the  father,  the  mother,  the  brother,  the  sister,  but  not 
by  terms.  He  absolutely  has  no  means  of  expressing 
himself  except  by  natural  signs  in  a  very  crude  way. 

It  will  require  years  for  the  most  successful  teacher 
to  give  him  enough  English  for  him  to  show  in  any 
adequate  way  his  imaginings.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  patience,  the  care,  the  sympathy,  the  capacity 
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for  work  necessary  for  all  teachers  of  the  deaf,  I  think 
it  not  out  of  the  way  to  quote  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
both  literary  and  art  teachers,  the  recipe  for  education 
recently  promulgated  by  Mr.  Grover,  the  new  president 
of  the  Prang  Company: 

"To  infinite  patience  add  a  little  wisdom,  carefully  strained  through 
profitable  experience.  Pour  in  a  brimming  measure  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  and  season  well  with  the  salt  of  common  sense.  Boil 
gently  over  a  friendly  fire  made  of  fine  enthusiasms,  stirring  constantly 
with  just  discipline.  When  it  has  boiled  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
blended,  transfuse  it  by  wise  teaching  to  the  ea^er  mind  of  a  restless 
boy  and  set  away  to  cool.     To-morrow  he  will  greet  you  an  educated 


man." 


One  of  our  first  endeavors  then  must  be  to  give  the 
new  pupil  means  of  expressing  himself,  and  drawing  and 
painting  surely  are  the  acceptable  ones. 

To-day  I  distributed  papers  and  pencils  to  a  first- 
grade  class  and  left  the  children  to  fill  the  pages  as  they 
saw  fit.  The  results  were  mostly  home  scenes;  one  a 
comfortable  farm-house  with  the  usual  surroundings, 
one  a  tent,  another  an  ordinary  town  house,  while  still 
another  told  of  a  blood-curdling  railroad  accident.  The 
engine  rapidly  approaching  hurls  high  in  the  air  an 
object,  which  the  child  made  me  understand  was  a  dog, 
and  near  it  was  the  word  "red." 

This  child,  every  child,  is  in  the  highest  degree  imagi- 
native and  with  a  little  urging  he  will  endeavor  to  give 
expression  to  these  flights  of  unanchored  fancy;  the 
hearing  child  usually  by  word  of  mouth;  but  our  little 
one  must  turn  to  the  pencil  to  tell  us  of  thrilling  events 
and  of  high-flown  thoughts,  and  we  must  encourage  him 
from  the  very  first  to  exercise  continually  this  effort 
of  the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  direct,  regulate,  and 
systematize  the  process  and  reduce  these  flights  of  fancy 
to  orderly  sequence,  thus  establishing  good  habits  of 
thought. 
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Some  may  say  that  this  drawing  is  possible  only  for 
the  few  gifted  ones.  Walter  Smith,  for  years  professor 
of  art  in  Boston,  said:  "There  are  but  four  classes  of 
human  beings  whom  it  is  found  not  practicable  to 
instruct  in  drawing — the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  lunatic, 
and  the  paralytic.  Of  the  rest  of  mankind  exactly  one 
hundred  per  cent,  can  be  taught  to  draw."  All  can 
surely  learn  to  follow  the  lines  of  an  object  as  well  as  to 
imitate  the  lines  composing  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Some  will  acquire  it  naturally  while  others  will  have 
to  have  it  thrust  upon  them,  but  as  people  usually  learn 
easily  the  subjects  they  like,  I  think  drawing  can  readily 
be  learned  by  the  majority.  During  all  the  years  in 
which  I  have  taught  I  remember  only  one  child  who 
utterly  hated  the  work  and  he  liked  the  applied  part. 
This  boy  is  now  in  the  sixth  grade  and  so  far  this  year 
has  been  intensely  interested. 

A  faculty  develops  rapidly  by  constant  exercise  and 
to  leave  undeveloped  any  faculty  of  the  mind  is  to 
dwarf  all. 

"  Pluck  one  thread  and  the  web  ye  mar; 
Break  but  one  of  a  thousand  strings  and  the  paining  jar 
Through  all  will  run." 

Memory  must  form  a  large  part  in  these  mental 
pictures.  Unless  one  remembers  he  can  imagine  things 
only  in  a  disorderly,  unintelligent  way  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  ideas  will  partake  of  the  same  disorder. 

Drawing  develops  judgment  and  self-confidence. 
Ask  the  young  child  to  draw  a  picture.  At  first  he  will 
probably  express  his  inability  to  do  so;  but,  left  to 
himself,  an  effort  will  soon  be  forthcoming,  which  will 
be  teeming  with  action  of  impossible  people,  occupying 
houses  which  reach  their  waists.  It  will  probably  con- 
tain birds,  dogs,  cows,  barnyard  fowls,  all  the  same  size. 
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Put  the  drawing  in  front  and  allow  the  class  to  select 
the  best.  Then  take  each  picture  and  ask  if  anything 
is  wrong.  The  heads  will  be  cocked  to  one  side.  Some 
one  very  soon  sees  the  absurdity  of  the  proportion  and 
others  in  turn  discover  other  defects;  judgment  thus 
comes  into  play.  Next  time,  though  the  lines  be  poor, 
the  perspective  miserable,  and  the  ideas  rambling,  there 
is  marked  improvement.  Continue  it;  say  " Never 
mind  the  mistakes;  just  try."  When  the  young  illus- 
trator sees  that  no  penalties  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
grotesque  drawings,  the  efforts  become  bolder  and  soon 
the  class  will  attempt  anything  suggested.  The  child 
thus  gains  self-confidence. 

We  must  give  the  child  command  of  the  universal 
language  for  expressing  ideas  of  form.  The  imagination 
is  being  stimulated  throughout  these  lessons  and  to  the 
deaf  this  is  always  a  comfort  and  a  joy. 

The  ambition  of  many  a  pupil  is  awakened  by  some 
form  of  this  work  when  other  studies  fail.  One  quite 
large  boy  of  our  school  was  especially  indolent.  He 
was  always  weary  and  his  one  pleasure  and  accomplish- 
ment was  in  running  errands  if  in  that  way  he  could 
escape  from  his  schoolroom  or  shop  for  a  few  minutes. 
With  all  his  failings  I  had  an  especially  soft  place  in 
my  heart  for  this  overgrown  child.  He  begged  to  come 
to  the  pottery  and  for  weeks  it  seemed  a  perfect  waste 
of  time,  as  he  only  puttered — accomplishing  nothing 
except  when  I  was  beside  him  directing  every  motion. 

One  day,  as  a  good  pitcher  was  receiving  its  last  touches, 
the  maker  accidentally  knocked  the  handle  and  off  it 
flew  into  a  dozen  pieces.  I  was  discouraged  and  impa- 
tient, for  this  budding  young  potter  had  had  numerous 
similar  catastrophies  at  the  same  stage  of  the  work ;  so 
I  told  her,  as  it  would  take  me  half  an  hour  of  close  work 
to  repair  it,  I  should  be  obliged  to  wait  until  after  school. 
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This  lazy  boy,  idly  watching  the  conversation,  offered 
to  make  a  new  handle  and  put  it  on,  and  in  desperation 
I  accepted  his  services.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  he  was  completely  absorbed,  he  displayed  a 
creditable  bit  of  work;  the  handle  was  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  and  was  well  placed.  Later  in  the  week  he 
came  to  my  upstairs  st\idio  to  ask  permission  to  descend 
to  the  pottery  to  see  if  the  handle  had  dried  on  properly. 
His  face  was  radiant  when  he  returned.  From  that 
day  he  was  a  different  being.  He  could  be  of  use;  he 
could  make  something.  The  improvement  of  course 
first  showed  in  the  pottery.  He  became  interested  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  would  work  when  I  had  duties 
in  the  other  studio.  He  would  lug  all  the  potter's  para- 
phernalia up  two  flights  of  stairs  so  I  could  criticize 
his  work.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  pitchers, 
grotesque  and  otherwise.  Before  he  finished,  however, 
he  easily  discerned  the  good  from  the  bad  in  a  design. 

For  three  years  he  came  to  me  once  a  week  regularly 
for  this  training  and  as  many  other  times  as  he  wished. 
This  fall  he  reported  early  but  told  me  that  he  was  very 
busy  in  the  cabinet  shop  and  that  he  was  sorry  but  he 
could  not  spare  Fridays  for  clay  work.  We  awakened 
him  from  his  torpor  and,  if  the  pottery  has  accomplished 
nothing  else,  we  feel  that  it  has  paid  for  itself  in  con- 
verting a  drone  into  a  useful  citizen  of  Michigan. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mistaken  idea  the  world 
at  large  has  until  recently  held  as  to  the  end  of  all  this 
art  instruction — the  production  of  finished  (that  is  per- 
fect) articles,  masterpieces,  pictures  to  hang  upon  the 
wall.  Though  we  hope  some  of  the  results  may  find 
places  which  will  beautify  the  homes,  yet  that  is  not 
our  object.  It  is  to  develop  faculties  which  will  help 
the  deaf  child  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  hearing  child 
of  course  benefiting  in  the  same  way. 
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Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard  said  that  he  had  care- 
fully studied  the  curriculum  of  Harvard  University  and 
found  that  drawing  would  be  of  value  in  every  course 
offered  except  theology,  and  he  was  not  certain  but  that 
it  could  be  used  advantageously  in  that.  We  must  all 
have  means  of  expressing  beauty  which  appeals  to  us, 
some  through  one  medium,  some  through  another. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  our  school  and  one 
of  our  valued  teachers,  says:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  appeals  to  my  love  of  beauty  came  to  me  through 
the  ear  in  music.  It  was  later  when  I  lost  my  hearing 
that  I  began  to  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
to  long  to  reproduce  them.  It  was  then  that  I  began 
to  draw.  I  never  remember  attempting  it  before  that 
time.  So  long  as  I  could  hear  I  fancied  myself  a  bud- 
ding musician  and  tortured  the  old  piano  with  enthusi- 
astic practice.  The  artistic  temperament  must  express 
itself  in  some  way." 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  the  deaf  child  acquires  great  skill  of  hand  in  the 
exercises  of  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  folding,  paper- 
cutting,  and  in  making  specimens  of  applied  arts,  result- 
ing from  the  instruction  received  in  the.  above-men- 
tioned  lines.  The  fact  is  amply  proved  by  the  word  of 
the  foremen  of  our  various  shops.  For  six  years  twice 
a  week  the  child  comes  to  the  drawing  room,  the  periods 
varying  from  twenty  to  thiity  minutes  according  to  the 
grade.  The  men  at  the  heads  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ments say  the  pupil  does  much  better  from  the  first 
than  he  did  years  ago  when  this  course  did  not  exist. 

This  industrial  education  fits  men  and  women  for  the 
practical  business  of  life  and  is  each  year  demanding  a 
more  prominent  place  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  A 
thorough  training  in  drawing  and  design  are  the  prime 
requisites  for  success  in  this  department.     The  time 
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is  past  when  art  is  to  be  merely  an  accomplishment.  It 
is  suitable  and  desirable  for  all. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Boston  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
the  carving  and  modelling  being  done  on  its  handsomest 
buildings  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Like  Napoleon  demanding  the  introduction  of  drawing 
into  the  French  public  schools  when  he  saw  France  was 
losing  prestige  by  its  production  of  poorly  designed 
goods,  so  Boston  urged  and  secured  the  passage  .of  a 
law  requiring  that  drawing  be  taught  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  with  limited  facilities  the  training  we  give 
does  not  fit  our  boys  and  girls  to  become  professional 
designers,  decorators,  wood-carvers,  fresco  painters, 
wood  and  steel  engravers,  stained-glass  workers,  photo- 
graphers, lithographers,  silversmiths  or  draughtsmen, 
yet  with  the  start  they  have  very  little  additional  instruc- 
tion would  fit  them  to  follow  any  one  of  the  above- 
named  artistic  trades.  In  fact  one  of  our  boys  is  now 
filling  a  responsible  position  as  draughtsman  in  a  local 
automobile  factory  and  this  without  the  extra  study. 

This  constant  attempt  at  imitating  the  beauty  in 
nature,  which  is  made  throughout  the  course,  must 
have  its  effect  on  the  taste.  It  is  invariably  improved. 
There  is  however  still  room  for  an  upward  tendency, 
if  we  may  judge  the  public  taste  by  the  disfiguring 
abominations  manufacturers  turn  out.  The  men  at 
the  head  of  these  factories  say  they  are  in  business  for 
money,  that  they  cater  to  the  people's  wants,  and  that 
when  there  is  no  sale  for  the  hideous  they  will  make 
the  articles  demanded. 

All  the  deaf  in  the  land  who  are  not  born  with  this 
love  for  beauty  must  usually  receive  it  at  the  schools 
in  which  they  are  educated.  People  may  say  that  the 
few  deaf  could  have  little  influence  in  swaying  the  public 
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taste.  But  in  the  United  States  there  are  over  forty- 
eight  thousand  of  them  and  within  a  year's  time  that 
number  purchase  a  good  many  manufactured  articles. 
Dr.  Eliot  says : 

11  The  love  of  beauty  or  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  a  spiritual  attribute 
of  man.  It  rejoices  not  only  in  the  actual  natural  beauties  of  the 
external  world  in  color,  form,  texture,  and  sound,  but  also  in  all  repre- 
sentations or  reproductions  of  natural  beauties  in  speech,  writing,  or 
the  arts.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  should  be  developed  and  cultivated 
throughout  all  education.  Through  all  school  life  the  utmost  pains 
should  be  taken  to  stimulate  in  every  child  love  of  the  beautiful. " 

Art  instruction  increases  the  appreciation  of  excel- 
lence in  manufactured  articles.  I  was  particularly 
struck  at  the  State  Fair  in  Detroit  by  the  lack  of  this 
appreciation — not  of  the  workmanship  but  of  the  artis- 
tic side  of  the  articles.  The  displays  of  furniture,  of 
premiums  offered  by  a  certain  soap  firm,  of  atrocious 
jewelry,  invariably  occupied  the  most  desirable  booths. 
The  influence  of  the  fair  is  wide-spread  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  such  a  great  institution  cannot  be  a  model  of 
taste.  If  articles  of  good  line  and  good  construction 
had  been  placed  beside  these  tawdry  things  and  com- 
parisons had  been  drawn,  I  venture  to  say  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  people  would  have  chosen  the  good.  They 
say  a  man  took  a  Victor  to  one  of  the  light-houses  in 
Northern  Michigan.  The  men  in  charge  were  appar- 
ently of  the  roughest.  The  visitor  put  on  ragtime  and 
other  popular  music  and  the  tunes  were  all  well  received, 
but  when  he  hesitatingly  placed  upon  the  machine  the 
grand-opera  records,  the  men  were  wild  with  enthusi- 
asm. We  cannot  have  a  love  for  beautiful  things  unless 
we  see  them.  We  cannot  make  beautiful  things  unless 
we  have  instruction.  Each  of  us  is  called  upon  every 
day  to  show  his  taste  in  the  things  he  wears,  the  things 
he  makes,  and  the  rooms  in  which  he  lives — and  with 
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very  few  exceptions  good  taste  only  comes  through 
making  beautiful  things.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Hugo  B. 
Froelich : 

"The  presence  of  beauty,  no  matter  in  what  garb  it  presents  itself, 
should  give  us  pleasure,  while  the  absence  of  beauty  ought  to  distress 
us.  Attractive  hom33  mike  bstter  characters,  and  the  more  we  teach 
children  the  joys  of  form  and  color  in  Nature's  glories  and  in  man's 
work,  the  m^re  richly  store!  with  sources  of  happiness  will  their  minds 
become." 

Not  only  does  this  instruction  in  drawing  train  the 
deaf  child  in  the  ways  I  have  mentioned  but  it  increases 
originality.  Mrs.  I.  R.  Carroll,  for  years  a  prominent 
art  teacher  of  the  deaf, says:  "  With  knowledge  of  light 
and  shade  and  color  in  art  work,  imagination  must  take 
a  wider  range/ '  In  answer  to  a  note  asking  her  for 
her  ideas  on  the  necessity  of  this  work,  she  writes: 

"Art  is  more  important  to  the  deaf  than  to  the  hearing  because 
everything  must  come  to  them  through  the  eye  rather  than  through 
the  ear — and  the  only  way  they  can  express  themselves  at  first  is  by 
gestures  and  drawing.  They  may  be  said  to  think  in  picture.  I  am 
rabid  on  the  subject  of  giving  the  deaf  child  a  chance  to  express  himself 
at  the  first  step  in  his  education.  Original  work,  even  if  it  is  crude, 
is  what  counts  in  the  long  run.  I  wish  every  pupil  in  the  school  were 
compelled  to  spend  twenty  minutes  in  original  work  every  day." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  drawing  helps  greatly  in  other 
studies.  A  graduate  of  our  school,  Mrs.  Robert  Erd, 
now  a  teacher,  says: 

"The  training  has  helped  me  immeasurably  in  my  schoolroom.  I 
often  save  time  and  accomplish  my  object  of  explaining  difficult  words 
or  lessons  clearly  to  my  class  by  making  rapid  illustrations  on  the 
board.  I  am  also  better  able  to  teach  mechanical  drawing  and  geog- 
raphy. To  digress  from  the  school  work,  in  my  spare  time  I  have  w 
an  extra  penny  now  and  then  through  simple  and  decorative  art  1 

In  the  foregoing  words  I  have  tried  to  show  son 
the  benefits  I  find  accrue  to  the  deaf  child  from 
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teaching  of  drawing  and  painting  and  the  allied  arts. 
Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  of  the  "School  Arts  Book," 
sent  out  seventy  letters  to  as  many  prominent  super- 
visors and  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  answers  to  these 
is  the  following  list  of  reasons  for  teaching  drawing  to 
public-school  children.  As  drawing  and  painting  appeal 
exclusively  to  the  eye,  the  deaf  are  on  a  par  with  the 
hearing.  Consequently  these  reasons  apply  equally  to 
them. 

Drawing,  1,  develops  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

2.  Gives  command  of  the  universal  language  of  ex- 
pressing ideas  of  form. 

3.  Cultivates  accuracy  of  observation. 

4.  Gives  skill  of  hand. 

5.  Increases  the  value  of  industrial  products. 

6.  Promotes  appreciation  of  excellence  in  manufac- 
tured articles. 

7.  Helps  to  establish  good  habits  of  thought  and 
action. 

8.  Gives  power  to  express  beauty. 

9.  Encourages  originality  or  individuality. 

10.  Develops  the  creative  faculty. 

11.  Enhances  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

12.  Stimulates  the  imagination. 

13.  Develops  judgment. 

14.  Reveals  natural  ability. 

15.  Is  a  help  in  other  school  studies. 

16.  Increases  the  desire  for  beautiful  surroundings. 

17.  Awakens  ambition  in  students  when  other  studies 
fail. 

18.  Furnishes  to  many  a  means  of  livelihood. 

19.  Increases  interest  in  commonplace  things. 

20.  Promotes  enjoyment  of  life. 

Some  one  has  asked  at  what  age  this  instruction 
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should  begin.  As  I  have  asserted  earlier  in  the  paper, 
it  should  be  introduced  at  one  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
education,  when  the  mind  is  most  impressionable. 

"  I  took  a  piece  of  plastic  clay, 
And  idly  fashioned  it  one  day, 
And  as  my  fingers  pressed  it,  still 
It  moved  and  yielded  to  my  will. 

"  I  came  again  when  days  were  past; 
The  bit  of  clay  was  hard  at  last; 
The  form  I  gave  it  still  it  bore, 
But  I  could  change  that  form  no  more. 

''I  took  a  bit  of  living  clay, 
And  gently  formed  it  day  by  day, 
And  moulded  with  my  power  and  art 
A  young  child's  soft  and  yielding  heart. 

"I  came  again  when  years  were  gone; 
It  was  a  man  I  looked  upon; 
He  still  that  early  impress  bore, 
And  I  could  change  it  nevermore." 

MARY  BORLAND  BEATTIE, 

Primary  Art  Teacher  in  the  Michigan  School, 

Flinty  Michigan. 


INSTITUTIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  DEAF 

TEACHERS. 

The  life  of  an  oyster,  fixed  beneath  salt  water  and 
enveloped  by  that  fluid  as  its  environment,  illustrates 
a  very  low  form  of  life.  Food  it  secures  by  mere  appro- 
priation of  what  drifts  by  and  danger  is  met  by  simply 
closing  its  shell. 

The  life  of  a  sparrow  is  much  more  complex.  To 
maintain  itself  safely  within  a  much  more  complex 
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environment,  the  sparrow's  organic  structure  is  much 
richer  in  sense  powers  and  far  more  complicated.  Hour 
by  hour  its  life  is  full  of  multiform  activities  aimed  to 
secure  food  and  avoid  danger. 

In  the  life  of  man  we  reach  infinite  complexity  both 
in  the  organism  and  the  enveloping  environment.  In 
common  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  man  must  get  food 
and  water  and  must  escape  danger.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, since  he  lives  amid  immense  aggregates  of  popu- 
lation and  depends  upon  a  vastly  complicated  social 
machinery,  he  must  develop  the  psychical  endowment 
of  his  nature  to  a  degree  never  requisite  in  the  barbaric 
ages. 

Now,  as  man  develops  his  psychical  nature  and  an 
environment  fitted  thereto,  he  becomes  more  and  more 
a  creature  unable  to  live  by  bread  alone.  Mental  and 
spiritual  satisfactions  become  ever  more  vital.  The 
need  for  varied  human  companionship,  the  yearning 
after  mental  food,  the  hunger  for  aesthetic  pleasure, 
etc.,  all  arise  in  the  human  spirit  and  give  it  no  rest, 
though  the  sun  shine  and  the  rains  descend  abundantly 
to  provide  bodily  comforts. 

To  command  these  higher  satisfactions  of  mind  and 
spirit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  individual  be  developed 
within  himself  for  proper  comprehension  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  social  environment  enclosing  him.  Other- 
wise, having  reached  manhood's  estate,  he  will  be  as 
one  who  looks  and  sees  not,  listens  and  hears  not,  left 
by  his  more  successful  fellows  to  clutch  vainly  after 
things  elusive.  They  shall  laugh  (yea,  perhaps  at  him) 
and  he  shall  not  understand.  They  shall  be  admitted 
where  he  is  excluded — by  his  own  ineffectualness.  They 
shall  be  trusted  and  rewarded  where  he  is  denied, 
because  he  cannot  achieve.  Unable  to  get  en  rapport 
with  the  life  surrounding  him,  he  shall  be  buffeted  about, 
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drift  in  mental  isolation,  and  at  last  close  his  eyes  on 
a  world  of  joys  never  unsealed  to  his  view. 

Probably  the  reader  is  wondering  by  now  what  all 
this  has  to  do  with  deaf  children,  deaf  teachers,  and  the 
institutional  life.  More  than  I  shall  be  able  to  tell. 
I  have  met  so  many  deaf  men  and  women  to  whom  the 
above  description  aptly  applies.  With  a  stunted  and 
lethargic  mental  life,  lacking  vital  responsiveness  to  the 
psychic  life  flowing  about  them,  they  moved  dully,  the 
butt  of  many  a  jest,  the  victims  of  many  a  cheat, 
patient  wayfarers  on  a  road  offering  only  toil  by  day 
and  heavy  sleep  by  night.  Nor  am  I  alluding  to  the 
unschooled,  kept  from  school  by  a  cruel  fate.  I  am 
thinking  of  men  and  women  who  had  spent  years  at 
school  and  yet,  for  all  that,  carried  within  themselves 
the  cost  without  the  recompense  of  mistaken  methods 
and  ill-devised  conditions.  What  I  have  in  mind  at 
this  writing  is  an  adverse  condition  rather  than  a  mis- 
taken method,  and  the  matter  of  a  remedy  for  the 
condition. 

Throughout  its  period  of  growth  the  oyster,  likewise 
the  sparrow,  passes  through  a  development  constantly 
surrounded  by  the  very  environment  within  which  it 
is  to  live  its  mature  career.  So  with  the  young  of  all 
fish  and  fowl,  of  the  creatures  that  live  in  the  forest 
and  those  that  live  in  the  desert.  Normally  speaking, 
the  same  is  true  of  man.  The  vast  majority  of  his 
children  abide  during  the  growing  period  in  the  same 
kind  of  environment  fundamentally  that  they  are  to 
live  in  all  their  lives.  No  seer  could  tell  us  how  much 
of  the  school-boy's  fitting  for  manhood  was  derived 
from  school  agencies  and  how  much  from  multiform 
sources  entirely  out  of  connection  with  school — most  of 
them  not  consciously  designed  to  train  the  boy  at  all, 
yet  available  to  him  and  having  inevitable  effect  upon 
him. 
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I  would  emphasize  this  point  a  little.  I  have  children 
of  my  own  from  five  to  sixteen  years  old,  including  both 
boys  and  girls.  Many  a  time  and  oft  I  have  noted  the 
innumerable  and  effective  sources  of  discipline,  of  devel- 
opment in  one  phase  or  another,  continually  operating 
on  these  children  and  neighbors'  children,  but  entirely 
missed  by  deaf  children  in  an  institution.  It  is  not, 
be  it  observed,  the  linguistic  practice  and  development 
they  get  that  I  am  thinking  of,  although  this  is  very 
important.  Language  is  but  a  means,  not  an  end;  a 
path,  not  a  destination ;  a  tool,  not  the  final  good.  The 
final  good  to  be  sought  for  comes  to  us  but  partly  via 
language.  It  comes  also  by  avenues  unaccompanied  by 
words  spoken,  spelled,  or  written.  It  comes  very  largely 
by  such  avenues.  The  final  good  to  be  sought  by  man 
is  all-round  development  of  himself.  Many  elements 
of  his  nature  must  be  developed  by  processes  in  which 
language  plays  merely  a  minor  part — the  part  played 
by  the  arc-light  that  lights  the  street  but  moves  none 
of  the  traffic.  Through  language  may  come  light,  inter- 
pretation, explanation,  but  not  power  of  initiative, 
first-hand  observation,  first-hand  experience  with  the 
raw  materials  of  life — the  feel  of  them,  the  uses  of  them, 
the  possibilities  of  them. 

Some  afternoon,  school  being  out,  one  of  my  boys, 
guided  by  the  secret  impulses  of  personal  aptitude  and 
taste,  gets  very  busy  making  a  toy  aeroplane.  There 
is  no  talk,  no  word  said.  Yet  for  hours  he  whittles, 
fits,  ties  strings  and  wires,  experiments  on  air  resistance, 
suffers  defeat,  tries  again,  has  patience  tested,  etc.,  etc., 
and  all  the  while  silently  he  is  being  disciplined  for 
sterner  enterprises,  is  learning  the  nature  and  working 
of  what  nature  supplies  for  man  to  work  with,  is  laying 
up  observations  and  increased  store  of  self-directing 
power.     Meanwhile  another  boy,  similarly  impelled  by 
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personality's  mysterious  selections,  is  absorbed  with 
some  pigeons,  how  they  do,  what  to  provide  for  them, 
etc.  He  has  had  other  live  pets,  and  out  of  care  for 
such  he,  too,  draws  varied  sustenance  for  development 
of  observation,  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  ways, 
patience  under  disappointments,  delight  in  achievement, 
etc.,  etc.  Another  of  the  boys  delights  in  baseball  and 
on  the  same  afternoon  may  make  one  of  a  crowd  of 
shouting  players,  learning  on  the  ball  ground  many  a 
point  in  social  discipline,  learning  the  ways  of  human 
nature  under  stress  of  eager  competition,  learning  that 
every  game  has  rules  and  why,  etc.  Thus,  as  the  above 
citations  purely  at  random  out  of  hundreds  that  might 
easily  be  set  down  go  to  show,  the  child  under  fairly 
normal  conditions  is  being  shaped  and  evolved  by  self- 
directed  activities,  by  observations,  by  handling  things, 
by  dint  of  that  incessant  activity  constantly  bringing 
forth  food  for  inquisitive  minds.  Not  all  my  boys  are 
put  to  making  toy  aeroplanes,  willy-nilly,  or  to  caring 
for  pigeons,  etc.  For  five  hours  a  day  they  are  handled 
en  ?nasse  with  others,  little  account  being  taken  of 
personal  differences.  But  the  rest  of  the  day  personal- 
ity secures  its  chance  to  find  food  for  growth  that  suits 
it  especially. 

But,  to  touch  on  other  phases  of  this  immensely 
important  matter,  what  my  children  might  never  them- 
selves observe  in  things  around  them  is  suggested  in 
the  course  of  daily  intercourse — not  by  teachers  or  any 
officialdom — but  by  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  play- 
mates, neighbors,  periodicals  passing  through  the  home, 
etc.  Again,  what  they  might  barely  observe,  but  not 
comprehend,  is  interpreted  to  them  ad  infinitum  by 
family  discussion,  by  sheer  context  of  circumstances  in 
their  natural  setting,  etc. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  child  in  ordinary  conditions,  viz., 
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the  environment  he  is  likely  to  deal  with  all  his  life, 
is  developed  and  trained  by  the  very  force  of  those 
conditions  in  large  measure.  The  will  to  act,  persevere, 
venture;  the  sense  of  power  to  meet  contingency,  to 
work  out  details  in  a  plan,  to  meet  the  buffets  of  fortune 
with  even  spirit;  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  physical  nature  that  is  distilled  out  of  direct  personal 
contact  and  conflict  therewith — these  elements  of  man- 
hood develop  weakly  in  institutional  life  for  obvious 
reasons,  while  normal  conditions  are  far  more  favorable 
to  their  development. 

The  deaf  child,  caught  up  from  home  and  community, 
is  set  down  in  an  institution,  his  individuality  merged 
into  the  average  of  many,  and  his  growth  in  all  respects 
paced  by  a  system  more  or  less  artificial.  In  some 
cases  the  system  is  organized  so  that  every  arrangement, 
occupation,  grouping,  recreation,  religious  exercise,  shall 
put  the  practice  of  spoken  language  under  forced  draft. 
At  every  turn  teacher  and  officer  move  under  a  heavy 
consciousness  that  their  chief  business  in  life  is  to 
utilize  every  opportunity  afforded  in  the  schedule  for 
drawing  out  or  compelling  speech  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils. 

In  the  mean  time  these  deaf  children  do  in  reality 
need  sorely  to  be  developing  some  other  capacities  and 
forms  of  acquaintance  with  the  world  they  live  in. 
Speech  never  made  a  brave  soldier,  but  war  has;  it 
never  made  a  skilled  carpenter,  but  handling  tools  has; 
it  never  made  a  skilful  cook,  but  repeated  effort  in  the 
kitchen  has;  indeed,  facility  in  language  never  yet 
guaranteed  you  a  man  or  a  woman  who  could  seize 
upon  actual  life  conditions  and  forge  success  out  of 
them,  distill  happiness  out  of  them,  and  thereby  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  community.  Other  qualities 
and  attainments  are  needed,  and  deaf  men  and  women 
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might  better  come  by  these  other  things  if  not  gripped 
during  formative  years  in  a  system  where  everything, 
even  unto  the  life  of  the  spirit,  is  made  to  pay  tribute 
to  facility  in  verbal  language,  written  or  spoken. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  spent 
the  formative  years  entirely  under  such  conditions 
should  step  out  into  the  world  of  people  and  things, 
of  forces  and  materials,  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  only 
to  feel  a  pitifully  weak,  uncertain  hold  upon  those  things, 
a  sort  of  second-hand  acquaintance  with  them,  full  of 
total  blanks,  uninterpreted  phenomena,  puzzling  prob- 
lems? They  are  like  the  man  who  has  spent  years 
" reading  up"  on  agriculture,  live  stock,  varieties  of 
soils,  uses  of  machinery,  etc.,  until  he  has  the  vocabu- 
lary and  talk  of  such  things  at  easy  command,  but  has 
never  yet  put  a  bridle  on  a  horse,  built  a  barn,  or  plowed 
a  furrow.  Set  him  suddenly  on  a  big  farm,  with  all  its 
activities  in  full  swing,  and  of  what  use  are  his  "  words, 
words,  words"  without  that  knowledge  that  cometh 
only  by  observation  at  first  hand,  interpretation  thereof, 
and  repetition  of  effort?  But  let  the  boy  grow  up  on 
the  farm  and  also  read  up  the  literature  of  agriculture, 
and  then  you  have  a  different  man  altogether. 

Having  at  some  length  showTn  the  great  defect  of 
institutional  life  and  especially  where  the  straining  after 
facility  in  verbal  language  is  overwrought,  the  question 
arises,  "What  help  is  there  for  it?'  The  day-school 
for  deaf  children  bristles  with  heavy  disadvantages  of 
its  own,  so  that  the  institutional  plan  still  is  safer. 
But,  given  the  institution  as  our  basis  of  operations, 
how  can  the  evils  peculiar  to  it  be  minimized? 

These  evils  can  only  be  minimized,  never  removed. 
The  subject  is,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
important  that  now  demand  the  consideration  of  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf.     Space  forbids  that  I  go  into  a 
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discussion  here  of  remedies  in  general  and  I  set  out  at 
the  beginning  to  consider  only  one  of  those  remedies. 
This  one  consists  in  the  employment  within  the  insti- 
tution of  a  due  proportion  of  carefully  selected  deaf 
teachers  and  officers.  It  has  not  been  long  since  I  read 
considerable  discussion  in  the  school  press  on  ' '  the  pass- 
ing of  the  deaf  teacher/ '  If  the  deaf  teacher  ever 
passes,  it  will  mark  the  final  triumph  of  an  educational 
cult  wherein  creed  was  valued  above  humanity.  Creeds 
have  often  won  temporary  mastery,  but  where  contrary 
to  man's  real  good  have  never  retained  control  of  the 
situation. 

Why  is  it  well  to  employ  some  deaf  teachers  and 
officers  in  every  institution  where  a  number  of  deaf 
children  are  under  training?  If  the  latter  are  being  pre- 
pared to  serve  as  walking  vindications  of  a  theory  or 
as  marvels  for  public  exhibition,  or  as  appropriation 
extractors,  then  there  is  no  use  for  the  deaf  teacher  or 
officer.  But  if  they  are  being  prepared  for  life  as 
earners  of  a  living,  as  citizens,  husbands  and  wives, 
fathers  and  mothers  to-be,  the  case  is  very  different. 

The  more  familiar  considerations  in  favor  of  deaf 
teachers  and  officers  need  scarcely  be  discussed  at 
length  here.  In  practical  life,  when  we  want  leader- 
ship through  difficult  matters,  we  seek  people  whose 
own  life  experience  has  included  such  difficulties.  A 
humble  mountaineer  is  a  surer  guide  in  mountain  climb- 
ing than  a  learned  scientist  who  never  grew  up  among 
mountains.  An  institution  that  exists  for  the  sound 
practical  development  of  deaf  children,  yet  deliberately 
excludes  the  presence  of  any  mature  deaf  manhood  and 
womanhood,  accepts  no  suggestion  from  it,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  basis  of  theories  evolved  by  non-deaf  people 
alone,  is  as  thoroughly  untrustworthy  as  a  government 
by  aristocracy,  whose  members  never  themselves  expe- 
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rienced  the  common  lot.  Even  a  sincerely  benevolent 
government  of  one  class  by  another  class  is  thoroughly 
unsafe  in  the  long  run.  Then,  too,  deaf  teachers  and 
officers  are  far  less  transient  than  hearing  teachers. 
The  transiency  of  the  latter  is  a  serious  evil  in  so  far 
as  it  exists  anywhere,  and  it  does  exist  more  or  less 
everywhere.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  adult  deaf 
men  and  women  supplies  a  stimulus  peculiarly  needed. 
The  hearing  man's  success  can  never  lend  as  forcible 
argument  to  the  deaf  boy  as  a  deaf  man's  success. 
Though  silent  and  intangible,  the  influence  here  alluded 
to  is  very  valuable. 

Yet  none  of  the  above  considerations,  I  think,  are 
equal  in  weight  to  the  one  I  have  had  in  mind  since  the 
beginning  of  this  paper.  To  have  always  present  within 
the  stream  of  institutional  life  a  number  of  deaf  men 
and  women  of  excellent  character  and  fair  education, 
mingling  with  the  mass  of  immature  deaf  children, 
simply  means  the  presence  of  a  powerful  factor  tending 
to  offset  the  latter's  terrible  isolation  from  normal 
environment.  The  unavoidable  necessity  of  with- 
drawing these  children  from  ordinary  channels  of  life 
is  a  severe  enough  handicap  at  best,  without  making 
the  isolation  still  more  complete  by  denying  them  the 
presence  of  such  people  as  alone  can  interpret  life  to 
them  as  they  shall  know  it. 

Am  I  speaking  without  due  warrant  in  saying  that  deaf 
men  and  women  "  alone  can  interpret  life  to  them  as 
they  shall  know  it?"  It  is  clear  enough  to  us  hearing 
people  that  much  of  our  experience  is  terra  incognita 
to  deaf  people.  But  how  easily  we  forget  that  much 
of  their  experience  is  terra  incognita  to  us !  What  monu- 
mental self-assurance  has  been  shown  by  many  would-be 
benefactors  of  the  deaf  in  dealing  with  them  as  if  their 
world  was  easily  enough  understood  by  hearing  people ! 
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Much  of  life's  experience  is  indeed  common  to  both 
classes.  Just  that  portion  and  no  more  can  be  truly 
interpreted  to  deaf  children  by  hearing  persons;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  latter  have  adequate  means  of 
communication  and  the  disposition  to  take  that  much 
trouble.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  deaf  people  have 
an  experience  totally  foreign  to  hearing  people — an  expe- 
rience the  latter  would  not  themselves  undergo  for  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies — and  this  cannot  be  vitally 
interpreted  to  immature  deaf  minds  save  by  deaf  people. 

Inevitably  hearing  teachers  come  to  their  profession 
retaining  various  associations  and  interests  attaching 
them  not  to  deaf  society,  but  to  hearing  society.  They 
are  not  to  blame  for  this,  but  it  is  a  fact,  humanly  speak- 
ing. It  is  otherwise  with  deaf  teachers  and  officers, 
who  are  therefore  more  accessible  to  deaf  pupils  in 
out-of-school  hours,  naturally  associate  with  them  more, 
discuss  current  events,  and  reflect  more  of  the  external 
life  going  on  in  the  world  at  large. 

In  short,  were  a  child  of  mine  deaf,  I  would,  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  calculation  for  that  child's  future 
interests,  wish  several  of  the  people  who  had  him  to 
deal  with  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to  be  themselves  deaf. 
The  look  of  life,  the  feel  of  it  at  innumerable  points, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  it,  the  peculiar  demands  of  it,  etc., 
as  experienced  by  deaf  people  in  fact,  not  as  I  vainly 
seek  to  imagine  it  even  for  the  sake  of  my  own  child — 
that  is  what  I  would  want  my  child  to  get,  as  well  as 
the  things  hearing  teachers  could  give  him.  For  though 
my  child  should  return  unto  me  speaking  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  yet  had  he  not  under- 
standing of  life  as  life  should  grip  him,  then  would  his 
speech  be  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
There  are  values  in  life — well  did  St.  Paul  know  them — 
that  we  hearing  people  may  truly  acquire  for  ourselves 
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from  those  of  our  type  by  way  of  the  ear  and  voice,  but 
that  the  deaf  may  scarcely  acquire  by  eye  and  lip  signs 
from  the  non-deaf.  Only  from  their  own  type,  by  means 
found  best  by  that  type,  can  some  things  be  acquired  that 
are  profoundly  worth  while  in  life. 

Those  are  probably  the  last  words  I  shall  venture  in 
the  Annals  for  at  least  a  long  time.  In  them  I  express 
a  conviction  as  deep  and  abiding  as  it  has  been  long 
in  forming.  I  believe  the  principle  they  formulate  will 
yet  prevail  in  this  land  of  self-government. 

JOSEPH  A.  TILLINGHAST, 

Professor  in  Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  SPEECH- 
READING.* 

The  necessity  of  good  eye-sight. — Inasmuch  as  the  eye 
has  to  take  the  place  of  the  ear  and  to  fulfill  a  function 
demanding  all  the  qualities  of  good  sight,  it  is  evident 
that  visual  clearness,  sufficient  or  rendered  such  by  the 
use  of  glasses,  is  indispensable  to  the  person  who  wishes 
to  acquire  the  faculty  of  understanding  speech  by  the 
movements  of  the  lips,  and  that  this  method  of  com- 
munication can  be  practised  only  when  a  full  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  mouth  of  the  deaf  person's  interlocutor. 

On  this  condition  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  deaf  are 
capable  of  learning  to  read  the  lips. 

It  is  necessary  to  will  and  to  have  confidence  in  order 
to  succeed. — Real  success,  however,  depends  not  only 

•Translated,  by  permission,  from  "La  Surdity  Moyen  d'y  reme'dier 
par  La  Lecture  sur  les  levres,"  Paris,  1912.  The  portion  here  trans- 
lated is  chapter  iii  of  the  work. 
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upon  good  eye-sight,  the  method  employed,  and  the 
skill  of  the  teacher;  it  also  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  inclinations  of  the  pupil. 

The  pupil's  application  must  result  from  a  felt  need, 
and  must  be  sustained  by  the  will  and  the  certainty 
of  arriving  at  the  end  sought. 

Paradoxical  as  the  affirmation  may  appear,  it  is  never- 
theless absolutely  true  that  the  essential  and  primordial 
condition  of  success  in  speech-reading  is  the  will  to 
succeed,  and  that  without  confidence,  without  a  firm 
and  persevering  will,  satisfactory  results  cannot  be 
expected. 

For  this  reason  it  is  well  that  the  deaf  person  should 
not  delay  his  appeal  to  this  source  of  relief  until  he  has 
arrived  at  that  state  of  resignation  which  makes  him 
endure  his  suffering  with  patience,  or  until  he  has 
fallen  into  the  despair  which  depresses  and  renders  him 
incapable  of  effort.  The  sooner  he  begins  his  lip-reading 
the  better  and  quicker  will  be  the  results. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  deafness  is  recognized  as  incur- 
able; when  he  is  suffering  from  his  isolation;  when  he 
has  not  yet  accepted  his  infirmity;  when  he  still  hopes 
that  his  misfortune  is  not  without  a  remedy  and  he  is 
disposed  to  try  every  means  to  remove  it;  when  his 
will  and  energy  are  ready  to  surmount  the  difficulties; 
this  is  the  time  that  the  deaf  person  should  have 
recourse  to  speech-reading. 

The  influence  that  the  teacher  must  exercise  upon  the 
inclinations  of  the  pupil. — But  when  the  deaf  person — 
as  unfortunately  is  often  the  case — is  in  a  state  of 
apathy  or  indifference  against  which  he  is  unable  to 
react  of  his  own  initiative,  then  another's  will  must  be 
substituted  for  his,  must  strengthen  his  faltering  energy, 
and  generate  in  him  that  hope  which  is  the  great 
motive,  power  of  life. 
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This  other  will  is  the  will  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  has  a  double  duty  to  perform,  the  duty 
of  the  pedagogue  and  of  the  physician ;  of  the  pedagogue 
by  creating  and  methodically  developing  a  new  faculty ; 
of  the  physician  by  relieving  a  physical  infirmity  and 
allaying  a  moral  suffering. 

The  teaching  of  lip-reading  being  thus  at  once  an 
art  and  a  science,  special  aptitudes  are  required  for  its 
practice.  It  may  even  be  said  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  instruction  in  which  the  character,  the  judgment, 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher  play  so  important 
a  part. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  qualifications  the 
teacher  must  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  vocation 
which  gives  the  supreme  quality  needed  in  this  case, 
confidence. 

Having  to  exercise  a  psychological  and  persuasive 
influence,  he  needs  that  knowledge  and  consciousness 
which  give  a  gentle  and  firm  authority,  that  impelling 
conviction  which  creates  confidence  in  the  pupils  and 
strengthens  their  wills.  He  must  be  able  to  remove 
their  doubts,  dispell  their  anxieties,  dislodge  the  fixed 
idea,  the  depressing  idea  that  produces  discouragement, 
and  replace  these  by  a  salutary  and  curative  impression. 

He  must,  in  fine,  by  the  persuasive  direction  of  his 
exercises  cause  every  lesson  to  leave  behind  it  a  con- 
stantly growing  certainty  of  success,  while  convincing 
himself  that  the  value  of  his  teaching,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  depends 
upon  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  received. 

Speech-reading,  depending  upon  an  incomplete  labial 
alphabet  and  often  represented  by  variable  and  incomplete 
signs,  cannot  be  analytic. — Synthetic  reading,  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  mental  interpretation,  is  the  only  practicable 
method. — In  view  of  the  difficulties  that  the  eye  of  the 
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deaf  person  has  to  overcome  in  order  to  discern  the 
verbal  expression  in  the  subtle  and  fleeting  movements 
of  the  lips,  it  was  formerly  maintained — and  there  are 
still  adherents  of  this  opinion — that  speech-reading  was 
possible  only  from  the  lips  of  persons  pronouncing 
slowly  and  distinctly,  giving  every  syllable  by  itself, 
following  a  sort  of  spelling  method;  and  that  the  deaf 
person  must  be  able  to  recognize  and  analyze  all  the 
movements,  to  distinguish  all  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  syllables,  and,  in  order  to  read  them,  to  detach 
all  the  syllables  from  the  word  and  all  the  words  from 
the  sentence. 

Speech-reading,  thus  understood,  would  no  longer  be 
a  practical  means  of  communication,  but  a  sort  of  labial 
sign  language,  able  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  relationship 
only  among  the  initiated. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  a  deaf  person,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  famil- 
iarize oneself  with  an  unnatural  manner  of  speaking. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  allow  the  deaf  person 
to  impose  upon  hearing  persons  a  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing that  was  convenient  only  to  himself?  Does  it  not 
seem  more  logical  and  rational  to  admit  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  learn  to  understand  the  common  speech  of  all 
with  whom  he  may  have  to  converse?  Otherwise  lip- 
reading  would  be  a  mirage  and  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  it  would  be  illusory. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  method  of  rendering  speech- 
reading  practical  which  is  now  sanctioned  by  experience. 
This  consists  in  teaching  the  deaf  person  to  give  a 
synthetic  unity  to  the  movements  corresponding  to 
syllables,  to  words,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  common 
formulas  of  speech.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  synthetic 
reading  that  the  act  of  really  reading  from  the  lips 
becomes  possible  for  the  deaf  person,  without  his  inter- 
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locutor  being  compelled  to  resort  to  an  artificial  pro- 
nunciation, as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

Considered  from  a  merely  physiological  point  of  view, 
speech  is  formed  of  elements  corresponding  severally  to 
precise  and  well-defined  characteristic  movements  of 
the  vocal  organs.  But  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  lip-reading,  it  is  a  sort  of  physiognomical  writing 
formed  of  buccal  images;  and  thus  represented  it  can 

i 

be  analyzed  only  superficially.  In  fact,  the  play  of 
the  organs  presented  to  the  sight  is  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  characteristic  movements  of  the  lips, 
which  form  as  it  were  the  outer  gate  of  the  vocal  organs. 
While  this  visible  movement  is  the  only  one  that  is 
important  in  lip-reading,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
important  one  in  the  utterance  of  articulate  speech, 
and  therefore  can  furnish  only  vague  and  superficial 
indications  of  the  value  of  the  phonetic  elements,  ren- 
dering analytic  reading  very  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
Moreover,  if  one  observes  that  the  succession  of  the 
phonetic  images  upon  the  lips  is  too  rapid  and  fleeting 
a  phenomenon  to  be  objectified  and  analyzed  in  all  its 
details  by  the  eye,  since  a  certain  time  is  required  for 
the  sensation  received  by  the  retina  and  transmitted 
by  the  optic  nerve  to  reach  the  brain  and  make  an 
impression  upon  it,  one  will  readily  understand  that  the 
sight,  notwithstanding  its  degree  of  susceptibility,  can 
register  and  retain  only  integrate  images. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  gamut  of  the  phonetic 
elements,  there  are  " twins"  [homophenes]  which  in 
practice  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  one  another. 
For  example,  the  [French]  nasal  vowels  an,  on,  in,  un, 
having  respectively  the  same  facial  appearance  as  the 
vowels  a,  o,  <?,  eu,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter  unless  the  vibration  of  the  nostrils  is  exaggerated; 
and  even  the  difference  which  results  from  this  exag- 
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speech  that  they  are  insufficient  to  make  a  sure 
impression  upon  the  eye,  and  it  is  still  only  the  image 
of  the  word  or  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  that  can  give 
to  each  letter  its  exact  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  the  labial  images 
which  the  eye  is  called  upon  to  distinguish  and  remem- 
ber is  not  limited  to  the  thirty-two  positions  of  the 
phonetic  elements.  These  characteristic  facial  images 
are  not  absolute  and  fixed;  each  of  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  connection  of  the  elements  with  one  another, 
undergoes  modifications  which  profoundly  affect  its 
original  and  special  character. 

It  would  take  too  long,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  treatise,  to  point  out  here  all  the 
modifications  of  the  buccal  images  to  which  the  contact 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants  gives  use.  Suffice  it  to 
repeat  that  in  general  "all  the  consonants  are  pro- 
nounced with  the  position  of  the  lips  which  belongs  to 
the  associated  vowel."  But  we  emphasize  this  conse- 
quence of  syllabification  in  order  to  show  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  eye's  making  out  the  analyses  of  all  these 
variations  and  applying  to  lip-reading  such  or  such  a 
rule  governing  the  connection  of  the  sounds  with  one 
another,  where  at  one  time  the  consonant  affects  the 
vowel  and  at  another  the  vowel  affects  the  consonant. 
It  is  only  the  practice  of  synthetic  reading  that  can 
give  the  key  to  all  these  modifications. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  every  individual  has 
a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  himself.  Independently 
of  the  defective  articulation  of  people  who  speak  between 
the  teeth  or  from  the  tip  of  the  lips,  who  drop  entire 
syllables  or  have  a  peculiar  way  of  emitting  certain 
elements,  we  have  seen  that  one  and  the  same  sound, 
uttered  by  different  persons,  can  produce  very  different 
labial  forms.    Without  affecting  the  purity  of  the  sound 
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and  the  clearness  of  the  speech,  these  variations  are  so 
many  difficulties  for  analytic  reading. 

It  results  from  all  these  considerations  that  the  buccal 
images  corresponding  to  the  phonetic  elements  consti- 
tute an  incomplete  and  often  very  imperfect  labial 
alphabet,  and  that  the  deaf  person  cannot  see  in  the 
movements  of  the  lips  a  succession  of  simple  and  iso- 
lated signs  to  be  translated  in  a  definite  manner.  He 
can  distinguish  only  images  of  entire  syllables,  words, 
and  expressions,  which  recall,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  ideas,  their  spoken  expressions,  in  the  manner  of 
the  auditive  images  represented  by  spoken  words  and 
the  graphic  images  formed  by  writing  or  stenography. 

It  is  evident  that  the  clearer,  the  more  distinct,  the 
more  composed  the  speech  of  his  interlocutor,  the 
greater  the  facility  with  which  the  deaf  person  reads 
what  he  says;  while  in  talking  with  a  person  who  pro- 
nounces less  well  he  has  greater  difficulty.  But  a  bad 
articulation  is  an  obstacle  to  which  he  becomes  accus- 
tomed and  which  he  overcomes  by  dint  of  practice 
and  effort. 

Lip-reading  may  be  compared  with  the  reading  of 
manuscript.  The  hand- writing  most  easily  read  is  that 
which  is  well  formed  and  to  which  one  is  accustomed; 
but  with  sufficient  practice  one  finally  succeeds  in  read- 
ing without  difficulty  the  poorest  penmanship  and  in 
deciphering  the  worst  scrawls. 

It  Ls  the  same  with  labial  writing.  The  speech  the 
deaf  person  will  understand  best  at  first  is  his  teacher's; 
then  that  of  the  persons  about  him  with  whom  he  has 
the  most  frequent  relations,  especially  if  in  talking  they 
follow  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher;  finally,  with 
practice,  time,  and  volition,  that  of  people  in  general. 

The  education  of  the  sight  and  of  the  faculty  of  mental 
interpretation. — Since  synthetic  lip-reading  is  based,  on 
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the  one  hand,  upon  the  distinguishing  of  facial  images 
and,  on  the  other,  upon  mental  interpretation,  the 
initiatory  exercises  must  aim  at  the  education  both  of 
the  sight  and  of  the  faculty  of  interpretation. 

The  education  of  the  sight  consists  in  training  the 
eye  to  grasp  the  slightest  indications  of  the  physiog- 
nomy which  have  a  value  for  the  expression  of  thought. 
As  for  the  faculty  of  interpretation,  the  deaf  person 
rapidly  acquires  it  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  infirmity, 
and  generally  attains  to  its  possession  in  a  high  degree. 
There  is  therefore  less  need  of  developing  than  of 
disciplining  it.  The  exercises  for  this  purpose  are 
intended  to  teach  the  pupils  to  subordinate  guess-work 
to  the  action  of  the  sight,  to  have  confidence  in  the 
visual  impressions  received,  to  observe  and  translate 
facial  pictures  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  have  been 
grasped.  These  exercises,  as  well  as  those  which  aim 
at  the  education  of  the  sight,  are  indicated  in  chapter  iv. 

The  teacher  of  speech-reading  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  speech. — Inasmuch  as 
success  in  the  application  of  a  science  is  dependent  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  that  science,  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  mechanism  of  pronunciation  is 
essential  to  the  teacher  of  speech-reading.  To  practice 
this  branch  of  instruction  it  is  indispensible  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  the  vocal 
instrument;  to  know  how  the  vocal  organs  combine, 
according  to  their  physiological  affinities,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phonetic  elements;  to  be  familiar  with  the 
bonds  of  relationship  between  sounds  and  articulations, 
with  their  qualities,  their  analogies,  and  their  distinctive 
characters;  to  possess,  in  short,  that  skill  and  readiness 
which  are  the  result  only  of  long  experience  and  patient 
and  laborious  observations  upon  the  formation  of 
articulate  language. 
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Indeed,  to  teach  a  deaf  person  to  recognize  on  the  lips 
the  movements  which  are  sometimes  so  subtle  and 
almost  imperceptible,  the  teacher  is  compelled  at  first 
to  accentuate  and  exaggerate  them  a  little,  and  to  pass 
from  one  position  to  another  with  a  calculated  slowness ; 
but  he  should  avoid  opening  his  mouth  too  wide  and 
making  contortions  which  would  render  the  indications 
of  the  buccal  organs  unnatural  and  false.  Even  while 
slightly  exaggerating  the  positions  and  movements  of 
the  organs,  he  must  know  how  to  preserve  their  exact- 
ness and  naturalness. 

Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  instruction  in  itself  has 
nothing  attractive  for  the  pupil,  it  depends  upon  the 
teacher  to  render  it,  if  not  agreeable,  at  least  as  little 
wearisome  and  repugnant  as  possible. 

For  that,  he  must  endeavor  not  only  to  arrange  his 
exercises  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty,  going  from  the 
easier  to  the  less  easy  and  following  an  impelling  and, 
it  might  be  said,  a  suggestive  progression,  but  also  to 
present  them  with  an  eloquence  fortified  by  examples, 
by  technical  knowledge,  by  physiological  observations, 
which  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  pupil,  retain  his 
attention,  and  compell  his  application. 

The  explanations  concerning  the  nature,  the  qualities, 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  phonetic  elements 
and  their  syllabic  combinations,  should  be  given  before 
a  mirror,  that  is,  in  the  presence  of  the  buccal  and 
facial  images  which  are  capable  of  making  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  sight.  There  are  no  shades  of  distinction, 
however  delicate,  that  cannot  supply  appreciable  in- 
dications or  fix  a  useful  bench-mark;  all,  consequently, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Seen  on  the  pupil's  own  face, 
they  attract  his  attention  more  and  make  a  stronger 
impression  upon  his  visual  sensibility. 

The  sense  of  touch  can  also  be  employed  to  advan- 
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tage.  After  having  had  recourse  to  this  sense  we  have 
often  been  able  to  observe  in  our  pupils  a  greater 
facility  in  perceiving  certain  facial  indications  which 
at  first  had  escaped  their  attention. 

As  it  has  been  shown  that  with  the  deaf  the  sight 
comes  naturally  and  instinctively  to  the  aid  of  the 
absent  or  insufficient  hearing,  the  teaching  of  speech- 
reading  is  reduced  to  processes  more  or  less  skilful, 
more  or  less  ingeniously  combined,  which  come  to  aid 
nature  and  facilitate  her  task. 

The  sum  total  of  these  processes  constitutes  a  simple 
and  practical  method  which  is  set  forth  in  this  book  as 
clearly  as  possible. 

ETIENNE  BOUDIN, 
Instructor  in  the  National  Institution, 
Professor  of  Orthophony  and  Speech-Reading,  and 

Officer  of  Public  Instruction, 

Paris,  France. 


MANUAL  SPELLING  AND  ENGLISH. 

We  all  know  that  in  teaching  the  deaf,  language 
comes  first,  last,  and  always.  We  are  also  aware  of 
the  thought,  the  strain,  and  the  discouragement  that 
seem,  at  times,  the  lot  of  every  teacher  in  her  work 
for  language.  But  are  we,  in  our  efforts  along  this  line, 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  help  at  our  command? 

That  which  is  often  done  becomes  easy  to  do  and  in 
learning  English,  just  as  in  learning  anything  else,  it 
is  practice  that  makes  perfect.  The  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  deaf  graduates  are  deficient  in  English 
can  but  mean  either  that  they  were  not,  when  beginning 
their  school  work,  given  clear  ideas  of  construction  or 
that  they  did  not,  while  in  school,  have  sufficient 
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practice.  Or  it  may  mean  that  they  were  not  given 
clear  ideas  of  construction  and  did  not  have  sufficient 
practice.  My  opinion  is  that  lack  of  practice  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  nearly  all  the  trouble. 

Our  duty  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  to  teach  our  pupils 
to  use  the  English  language.  This  cannot  be  done  in 
any  other  way  than  by  using  English  often,  which 
means,  of  course,  getting  in  the  most  practice  possible 
in  a  given  time.  Speech  or  manual  spelling  must  be 
the  resort — in  addition,  of  course,  to  written  work. 

In  regard  to  speech  and  manual  spelling  the  condi- 
tions are  precisely  alike.  The  same  principles  that 
apply  to  the  use  of  speech  in  oral  classes  apply  to  that 
of  manual  spelling  in  the  manual.  The  children  in  the 
latter  classes  should  be  made  to  feel  they  are  the  equal, 
in  every  respect,  of  children  in  the  oral,  if  they  can  spell 
and  read  spelling  as  the  oral  children  speak  and  read  lips. 

As  instruments  of  communication,  writing  and  man- 
ual spelling  are  slower  than  speech  and  the  speech  of 
the  deaf  is  slower  than  that  of  hearing  people.  This 
puts  all  of  our  pupils,  manual  and  oral,  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  acquisition  of  language;  consequently  many  of 
the  exercises  in  school  should  be  carried  on  in  the  way 
that  requires  the  least  possible  time. 

We  shall  now  consider  manual  classes  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  manual  spelling  therein. 

We  are  all  aware  that  in  presenting  new  words, 
expressions,  and  subjects,  writing  is  indispensable,  even 
though  manual  spelling  is  used  as  a  side  help.  Does 
it  not  naturally  follow  that  after  words  and  expressions 
have  been  explained  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  become 
familiar  to  a  class,  they  can  better  be  made  the  pupils' 
own  by  resorting  to  spelling  for  further  practice? 

These  wrords  and  expressions  can  be  repeated  more 
rapidly,  therefore  used  more  frequently,  with  relief  from 
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the  tediousness  of  writing  and,  because  of  the  more 
rapid  progress  of  ideas,  the  result  will  be  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Endless  repetition 
brings  success;  so  the  children  should  be  kept  sur- 
rounded by  English,  in  an  atmosphere  of  English,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  constant  resort  to  manual 
spelling. 

If  a  child  when  started  is  made  to  feel  that  spelling 
is  proper  and  natural,  he  will  delight  in  it.  But  the 
teacher  must  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities to  use  spelling.  It  must  be  used  from  the  very 
beginning  and  the  thought  must  always  be  that  a  child 
has  not  made  a  word  his  own  until  he  can  spell  as  well 
as  write  it. 

Provided  the  teacher  is  in  earnest,  it  is  possible  to 
make  even  the  dullest  child  soon  understand  that  he 
is  expected  to  use  his  fingers,  rather  than  his  hands, 
for  what  he  desires  to  express.  It  is  often  astonishing 
how  quickly  he  catches  the  idea. 

One  very  dull  and  backward  child,  soon  after  entering 
school  two  years  ago,  was,  without  my  knowledge, 
taught  to  spell  the  word  cat.  The  next  afternoon  at 
dismissal  time  there  was  a  most  triumphant  look  on 
her  face  when  her  turn  came  to  repeat  "  goodbye  "after 
me.  I  was  just  wondering  if  she  could  possibly  have 
remembered  some  letter  of  the  word,  when  there  came 
a  vigorous  c-a-t,  followed  by  a  most  self-satisfied  smile 
and  shake  of  the  head.  She  submitted  to  the  spelling 
of  "  goodbye, "  but  there  was  another  "c-a-t"  before 
she  stepped  out,  and  for  several  days,  twice  a  day,  she 
insisted  upon  having  the  last  word  and  that  word  was 
cat. 

She  had  caught  on  to  the  idea  I  wanted  her  to  have, 
and  when  I  made  her  understand  that  "c-a-t"  spelled  the 
name  of  a  cat,  she  realized  it  did  not  fit  in  when  leav- 
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ing  school  and  waited  patiently  for  me  to  begin  the 
"  goodbye.' '  She  very  soon  had  the  g,  before  long  the 
goody  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  word. 

We  all  agree  that  in  the  schoolroom  the  first  consid- 
eration should  be  order  and  system,  but  we  know  that 
no  system  should  be  so  rigid  as  to  exclude  the  language 
of  chance  events,  especially  at  the  time  they  occur. 
Letters  from  home,  and  daily  happenings  in  the  school- 
room, on  the  playground,  and  in  the  institution  sur- 
roundings furnish  the  best  material  for  language  work. 
Agreed  that  we  disapprove  of  signs  for  the  purpose, 
how  are  such  events  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth  and  made  the  prompters  of  spontaneous  language 
if  not  through  spelling?  Written  journal  work,  impor- 
tant as  it  is,  is  no  substitute. 

There  is  not  a  day,  even  among  the  youngest  children, 
when  some  one  does  not  come  in  with  news  he  or  she 
can  scarcely  wait  to  tell.  If  the  teacher  has  made  it 
plain  that  she  is  aiming  at  spelling,  the  "news"  will  be 
given  in  a  mixture  of  signs,  and  spelling,  the  unknown 
words  signed.  Then  if  she  shows  she  is  interested  and 
that  she  appreciates  the  "news,"  the  invariable  result 

will  be  the  child's  question  "What  is  the  name  of ?" 

filling  in  the  blank  with  a  sign,  and  meaning  that  he 
wants  the  spelled  word  for  the  sign  he  has  used.  So 
it  will  be  the  child  who  asks  for  language,  and  there  is 
more  real  joy  for  him  in  straightening  out  his  piece  of 
news  and  then  spelling  it  to  the  class  than  in  any  other 
exercise  that  may  come  during  the  day.  It  naturally 
follows  that  there  will  gradually  be  less  "straightening 
out"  to  be  done. 

Consider  the  pronoun  you  and  the  possessive  your, 
when  first  given.  Spelling  is  necessary  for  practice  in 
making  clear  their  uses.  Satisfactory  work  cannot  be 
done  with  this,  that,  these,  and  those  without  resorting 
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to  spelling.  When  it  comes  to  questions  and  answers, 
the  spelled  answer  is  much  more  of  a  test  in  that  there 
is  not  the  written  question  from  which  to  construct  the 
answer.  In  this  last  case,  manual  spelling  develops 
memory. 

Practice  in  spelling  and  in  reading  spelling  should  be 
as  much  a  part  of  the  daily  program  in  manual  classes 
as  are  speech  and  lip-reading  in  the  oral,  and  the  children 
should  be  marked  for  them  just  as  they  are  marked  for 
other  subjects.  There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which 
spelling  may  be  made  a  delight  instead  of  a  bore. 

Much  more  could  be  said  of  spelling  in  the  school- 
room but  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  wholly  upon 
the  teachers.  Every  one — officers,  supervisors,  and  the 
employees  with  whom  the  children  come  in  contact — ' 
should  have  at  least  fair  command  of  English  and  should 
be  able  and  willing  to  spell  to  manual  pupils.  A  rule 
that  should  be  rigidly  enforced  is  never  to  give  a  word, 
especially  the  wrong  tense  of  a  verb,  for  a  sentence. 
Co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  would  soon  weed  out 
such  expressions  as  "  I  sewed  a  dress  "  instead  of  "  made" 
or  " mended,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  "Too  bad,  spoil" 
for  ^Itis  spoiled,"  "  Too  bad,  burn  "  for  "  It  is  scorched  " 
or  "I  scorched  it." 

Naturally,  when  spelling  is  insisted  upon  and  made 
from  the  beginning  a  real  part  of  the  school  work, 
progress  is  at  first  slower  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  the  end  time  is  saved. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  it  makes  primary  work  much  harder, 
for  it  is  in  primary  classes  that  the  habit  must  be 
formed. 

It  is  much  quicker  and  easier  for  a  teacher  to  spell 
a  simple  request  and  have  a  child  start  on  an  errand 
ready  to  use  his  fingers  in  spelling  than  to  write  a  note 
for  him  to  carry    and  hand  over.    And  it   is  cer- 
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tainly  very  much  better  for  the  child!  " Please  go 
to  the  office  and  ask  Miss  Passage  to  give  you  seven 
slate-pencils  for  Miss  Edith/ '  and  "  Please  take  this 
book  to  Mr.  Walker  and  tell  him  Miss  Edith  thanks 
him"  are  examples  of  what  second-grade  children  should 
be  able  to  do.  The  child  should,  of  course,  before 
starting  on  the  errand,  spell  for  his  teacher  what  he 
is  to  say.  Every  child  loves  to  go  on  errands ;  so  this 
desire  can  often  be  used  to  increase  interest  in  spelling. 
I  sometimes  spell  a  request  to  all  the  children,  the  first 
to  understand  being  allowed  to  carry  it  out.  Again  it 
may  be  the  one  who  can  best  express  what  I  wish  him 
to  say. 

It  is  not  only  to  manual  pupils  that  manual  spelling 
is  of  benefit.  Even  with  the  oral  there  are  times  when 
distance,  conditions  of  light,  etc.,  make  lip-reading 
difficult  or  even  impossible.  In  spelling  to  children  at 
such  times  they  are  given  the  information  in  English, 
just  as  it  would  be  given  if  spoken. 

I  wish  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  in  volume  xxxv 
of  the  Annals,  pages  130-133,  "The  Manual  Alphabet 
in  Schools  for  the  Deaf — Conversation  Classes/ '  by  Pro- 
fessor Draper  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Dr.  Draper  urges  more  spelling  and  gives  some  excel- 
lent ideas  as  to  its  use.  After  reading  his  article,  I 
omitted  from  this  paper  a  few  points  I  had  previously 
brought  in  by  way  of  illustration.  The  "Conversation 
Classes"  of  which  he  speaks  could  and  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  daily  program  in  manual  classes. 

Finally,  however,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
while  I  do  say  spell,  spell,  spell  to  the  children  and 
insist  that  they  spell  to  you,  I  have  no  desire,  as  have 
a  great  many,  to  do  away  with  signs  altogether.  There 
are  times  when  the  deaf  should  sign  and  times  when 
they  should  have  others  sign  to  them.     But  let  us  spell 
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to  the  children  when  it  should  be  done,  and  have  them 
spell  to  us,  and  the  result  will  be  the  very  thing  for 
which  we  are  working — language. 

EDITH  FITZGERALD, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wisconsin. 


CALL  FOR  THE  NINTH  SUMMER  MEETING 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Association 

to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf: 

The  Ninth  Summer  Meeting  (Twenty-second  Annual 
Meeting)  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  will  be  held  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf  June  25  to  July  2 
next,  inclusive.  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  of  the  Clarke 
School,  has  charge  as  chairman  of  the  literary  program. 
Mr.  Edwin  G.  Hurd,  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School,  is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements  at  Providence. 
Both  are  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  circulars 
giving  full  information  of  the  literary  exercises,  of  routes 
of  travel,  entertainment,  etc.,  for  distribution  among 
the  members.  These  circulars  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  course  of  a  short  time  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  members,  to  various  schools  for  the  deaf, 
and  to  persons  interested  in  the  teaching  of  speech  to 
deaf  children. 

At  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  will  be  held  toward  the  end  of  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Summer  Meeting,  there  will  be  nominated  five 
directors  to  serve  three  years  in  place  of  the  retiring 
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directors  whose  terms  expire  in  1912,  namely,  Harris 
Taylor,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  W.  B. 
Mason,  M.  D.,  and  Mary  McCowen.  In  accordance 
with  the  constitution,  nominations  for  the  office  of 
director  must  be  made  in  writing  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  both  the  president  and  secretary  at  least  one 
month  prior  to  the  date  of  election  and  no  person  not 
so  nominated  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  director. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  immediately  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  Annual  Business  Meeting. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  meeting,  which  promises  to  be 
a  very  successful  one,  will  be  largely  attended. 

A.  L.  E.  CROUTER, 

President. 
Z.  F.  WESTERVELT, 

Secretary. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

BOUD1N,  ET1ENNE.  La  Surdity  Moyen  d'y  rem&Jier  par  La 
Lecture  sur  les  levres.  [Speech-reading  as  a  remedy  for 
deafness.]    Paris:  A.  Maloine.    1912.    12  mo*  pp.  145. 

Mr.  Boudin's  purpose  in  this  book  seems  to  be,  first,  to 
convince  otologists  and  other  physicians,  and  through  them 
the  general  public,  that,  to  persons  for  whom  there  is  no  hope 
of  restoration  of  hearing,  speech-reading  holds  out  a  reason- 
able hope  of  restoration  to  society;  and,  secondly,  to  indicate 
the  means  by  which  "the  subtle  art"  may  be  acquired.  It 
is  a  popular  treatise,  for  it  presupposes  ignorance  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  the  reader  and  is  written  in  a  simple 
and  clear  style;  but  it  is  also  thoroughly  scientific,  for  its 
author  is  an  experienced  instructor  of  the  deaf  in  the  National 
Institution  at  Paris. 
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A  Preface  by  Dr.  H.  Vergniard,  a  prominent  otologist  of 
Paris,  shows  his  fellow  physicians  how  they  can  confer  an 
inestimable  benefit  upon  such  of  their  patients  as  they  cannot 
cure  by  persuading  them  toliave  recourse  to  speech-reading. 

Though  not  writing  primarily  for  oral  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  deaf,  Mr.  Boudin  offers  many  suggestions  that  will 
be  of  value  to  them,  as  our  readers  may  discover  from  the 
translation  of  his  third  chapter  published  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Annals.  His  fourth  chapter  goes  still  further 
into  details,  giving  specific  directions  for  practical  exercises 
in  teaching  speech-reading. 

The  book  is  printed  on  paper  of  fine  quality  and  well 
illustrated. 


FERRER1,  Q.  II  Sordomuto  e  la  sua  educazione  [The  Deaf-Mute 
and  his  Education].  Volume  ii  (Didactics).  Second  edition. 
Turin:  Q.  B.  Paravia  &  Co.     1912.     12  mo,  pp.  394. 

The  first  edition  of  this  volume  was  published  in  1895  and 
noticed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xli,  page  116.  The  present  edition 
has  been  entirely  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the  author's  more 
mature  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  a  trainer  of 
normal  students  during  the  intervening  years.  He  lays 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  teaching  language 
by  the  "natural"  or  conversational  method,  but  does  not 
overlook  the  importance  of  grammatical  instruction  as  sup- 
plementary thereto.  A  valuable  feature  is  a  summary  of  the 
contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  authors  referred  to,  given 

at  the  close  of  each  chapter. 

E.  A.  F. 


HUSCHENS,  JAK.  Die  soziale  Bedeutung  der  Taubstummen- 
bildung  [The  social  importance  of  the  education  of  the  deaf]. 
Treves:  1911.    8  vo,  pp.  119. 

Owing  to  the  recently  enacted  law  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  by  the  Prussian  Diet,  the 
attention  of  the  Germans  is  directed  to  these  classes  of  persona. 
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In  thin  work  tho  author,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Provincial 
InHtitution  at  Treves,  strives  to  give  the  public,  and  especially 
the  cultured  classes,  a  clearer  insight  into  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  In  some  of  the  German  provinces  the  law  requires  that 
students  at  normal  schools  visit  a  school  for  the  deaf,  observe 
the  work  there,  and  attend  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  head 
of  such  an  institution.  Mr.  Huschens's  book  embodies  the 
gist  of  a  number  of  his  lectures  to  such  normal  classes 
together  with  several  articles  by  others  interested  in  the 
work.  The  various  chapters  are  devoted  to  answers  to 
questions  most  frequently  asked  of  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, elucidated  and  put  together  in  an  harmonious  arrange- 
ment that  will  appeal  to  the  average  reader. 

The  first  chapter  discusses  the  nature,  causes,  and  results 
of  deafness. 

In  ascribing  deafness  to  the  following  six  causes:  1.  Trans- 
mission from  deaf  parents  to  their  children:  2.  Marriage  of 
relatives:  &  Alcoholism  of  parents:  4.  Unfavorable  social 
conditions:  &  Bad  hygienic  condition?:  6.  Climatic  condi- 
tions, as  conditions  of  air  and  water:  Mr.  Hrechens  recom- 
mends (or  the  prevention  of  deafness:  1.  PropfeyUetic  regu- 
lations during  eptdenxics:  ^  Improveiart::  of  ptibiio  hycjeoe 
and  the  care  of  c&Ldretx:  &>  Prevention  of  eocsacg-iizetxis 
a*ama$*s:  4.  Pfcoocr  ataedical  treacoeau  of  «iiseases  of  the 
*ar;  3^  Bacterk^gxaL  i^Testigaszcos  of  ecsieciit:  ieaiztsa?- 

In  the  sewtad  coaler  Mr*  Hviscaens  c^s?  statiscie*  :f  tie 
Afaf  in  Germane* :  tie  sbcsc  rw?as  >»nsi^  that  of  I'^jo.  cuitr- 
tag  the  rtuxrtcvr  a:  4Js?3l\  T!re  mnuc^r  :f  znsJe  ieaf  2H..2I3&. 
$re*t!>  ewv^is  the  ittiirtcer  :f  female  ieaf  "J2.J5SL  Ajh:ojc 
vM&er  rj&Ceret&hxg:  JKCUirrtCns  frvm  <cacsc:es  ^  tiie  ^trement 
3&afi  tie  pecwtcagj*  ^f  ieairte^  2?  an: p?  ir^itat  imrng  -Vw^ 
tbswt  atuotig  any  ;caer  rviiicuus  itfucimnsincn  *mi  tnac  the 
m^or.^y  v?f  ^fc*e*  jf  ^jagsoitai  itfafhe^s  ^xsc?  ji  families  -vrcii 

ritr  thir*i  chancer  i**ai^  ^-ca  tne  -sci  ^uncuuxr  inn  its 
xaluoe  4^  a  *fcn*05>  ji  ns^rucciotL  In  ^was-ng  jr  ~ne  indent 
auction  ji  ~j«  ^fvft^»wa  m  Jernanv  -it*  r-^caris  rat?  iniit^r 
ansa  is*  jc  ^qpus  Mr  HMscnen^  iaj^  Tiar  ae  tk^s  if  Mr: 
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Steppuhn  (published  in  the  Annals  for  March,  1911,  pp. 
127-142)  generally  obtain  in  Germany. 

Chapters  iv,  v,  and  vi  deal  with  the  history  of  deaf-mute 
education,  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  and  the  social 
position  of  the  deaf. 

Chapter  vii  gives  suggestions  to  hearing  people  for  their 
association  with  the  deaf. 

Chapter  viii  is  a  contribution  on  the  psychological  charac- 
teristics of  the  deaf  by  Alph.  Gapp,  religious  instructor  in 
the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Isenheim. 

The  ninth  chapter  by  Dr.  Kneer,  an  attorney-at-law  in 
Treves,  deals  with  the  legal  status  of  the  deaf. 

The  tenth  chapter  speaks  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  deaf,  while  the  eleventh  and  last  chapter  is  a  contribu- 
tion by  Mr.  G.  Riemann  of  Berlin  on  the  duties  of  the  family 
to  the  deaf  child. 

As  the  author  states  in  his  conclusion,  the  work  is  not 

intended  for  the  profession  but  for  those  whose  position  and 

culture  would  lead  one  to  expect  them  to  be  informed  upon 

this  topic.    Among  these  Mr.  Huschens's  book,  with  its  mass 

of  information,  certainly  deserves  wide  circulation. 

PAUL  LANGE, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Athens  School. — Miss  Helene  J.  Palatides,  trained  at  the 
Clarke  School,  has  opened  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Athens, 
Greece.  The  school  is  to  be  supported  by  a  philanthropic 
Greek  gentleman  resident  there. 

Clarke  School — With  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  Dr. 
Caroline  A.  Yale  completed  her  twenty-fifth  year  as  Principal 
of  the  Clarke  School.  Her  term  of  service  as  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf  extends  still  further  back;  she  had  been  Associate 
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Principal  of  the  School  for  thirteen  years  before  she  became 
Principal-  On  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  the  Corporators 
of  the  School  adopted  the  following  minute: 


**The  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  School  wish  to  pat  oa  record 
apprrriatWi  of  the  work  of  Mjsb  Yale  as  &  teacher  and  for  tweaty-arve 
years  the  principal  of  the  Clarke  SehooL 

~They  recognise  that  it  is  Eari^iy  doe  to  her  presence  that  this  school 
has  come  to  the  present  position  of  leadership  anying  schools  for  the 
deaf  in.  this  country.  They  appreciate  her  many  years  of  faithfoi  labor; 
her  mmtium  in  administration:  her  skill  in 
which  has  broocht  recognition  both  within  and  without  her 
They  recognise  also  that  her  eminent  success  has  been  doe  no  less  to 
qualities  of  intellect  than  to  a  kmdry  heart,  an  earnest  purpose,  and  a 
Christian  devotion  of  fife  to  the  highest  ends.  They  hope  that  many 
years  of  honored  and  osefal  labor  will  crown  her  already  rich  fife.  In 
token  of  their  appreciation  they  wish  to  place  these  minutes  on  the 
leunifa  and  to  umuit  her  with  a  written  copy  as  an  expression  of 
gratefol  appreciation  and  personal 


California  Institution. — A  searching  investigation  of  the 
management  of  the  School  was  made  last  summer  by  the 
Governor  in  consequence  of  the  following  charges  brought 
by  former  pupils:  (1)  that  Mr.  Keith's  appointment  as 
Principal  two  years  ago  was  illegal,  because  he  had  not  had 
the  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  the  blind  that  the 
law  requires  ( "  three  years*  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching 
the  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind "  > :  2  >  that  there  was  grots  im- 
morality prevalent  in  the  school,  and  ;3>  that  there  was 
mal-administration  of  the  funds.  The  Governor's  conclusion 
was  that  the  charges  of  immorality  were  not  sustained  and 
that  the  fiscal  management  had  been  capable  and  honest: 
but  that  Mr.  Keith  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  proficiency 
that  the  law  requires,  having  had  no  actual  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  being  unable  either  to  address  the  deaf  in  the 
sign  language  with  fluency  and  facility  or  to  read  the  Braiue 
characters  used  by  the  blind.  Mr.  Keith  accordingly  has 
resigned  the  principalship  and  Mr.  William  A.  Caldwell,  who 
has  had  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  three 
years*  experience  as  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  has  been  appointed  Acting  Principal.     There 
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is  a  general  desire  throughout  the  profession  that  this  appoint- 
ment be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  Winfield  Scott  Runde,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  this 
Institution  and  of  Gallaudet  College,  and  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  the  North  Dakota  School,  has  been  added  to 
the  corps  of  teachers. 

Central  New  York  Institution. — Mr.  Edward  Beverly 
Nelson,  Principal  of  the  Central  New  York  Institution  from 
1876  to  1906,  died  at  his  home  in  Utica,  New  York,  January 
13,  1912,  of  diabetes.  Mr.  Nelson  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1873,  and  in 
1895  received  from  that  University  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  He  taught  in  the  New  York  Institution  at 
Fanwood  for  three  years  before  becoming  Principal  of  the 
Western  New  York  Institution.  Familiar  with  the  sign 
language  from  childhood,  he  was  very  popular  among  the 
deaf,  while  his  genial  manners  and  high  character  won  the 
esteem  of  his  associates  in  the  profession  and  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived. 

Illinois  School. — The  following  rule  has  been  adopted  in 
regard  to  teachers  in  training: 

"The  class  of  pupil  teachers  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  one  man  and  two  women,  or  three  women  if 
a  man  is  not  available. 

"Pupil  teachers  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  nor  more 
than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  had  training  equivalent 
to  a  full  high-school  course  in  an  accredited  high  school,  together  with 
a  normal  course  of  at  least  one  year,  or  two  years  of  successful  teaching. 

"Pupil  teachers  shall  be  required  to  serve  without  pay  as  substitute 
teachers,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  head  teacher,  and  shall  be  required 
to  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  for  at 
least  one  year  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  such 
school  and  upon  being  qualified  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
upon  request  of  the  Board  of  Administration  or  any  person  duly  author- 
ized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  State,  at  such  compensation  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  other  cases.  " 

King  School. — The  first  class  in  the  King  School  at  Mar- 
sivan,   Turkey  in  Asia,   was  composed  entirely  of  Greek 
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children  and  was  taught  in  the  Greek  language.  Last  fall 
an  Armenian  department  was  to  be  added  and  later  there 
will  be  one  for  Turkish  children.  This  School  is  supported 
in  part  by  teachers,  normal  graduates,  and  normal  students 
of  the  Clarke  School. 

Minnesota  School. — Mrs.  J.  N.  Tate,  wife  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Missouri  School  and 
this  School,  died  suddenly  January  29,  1912.  Mrs.  Tate 
was  a  lady  of  gracious  presence,  amiable  disposition,  and 
sterling  character,  admired  and  loved  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

MuUer-WaMe  School  (Philadelphia) . — Miss  Mary  C.  Hoopes, 
an  experienced  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Miiller-Walle  Normal  Training  School  in  Boston,  opened  on 
January  17,  1912,  a  branch  of  the  Muller-Walle  School  of 
Lip-Reading  for  Adult  Deaf  in  the  Estey  Building,  Walnut 
and  Seventeenth  Streets,  Philadelphia.  A  brief  description  of 
the  Miiller-Walle  method  was  given  in  the  Annals  for  last 
May,  vol.  lvi,  pp.  335-337. 

Nebraska  School. — The  new  gymnasium  has  been  fully 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  gymnastic  classes  have  been 
started.  Mr.  Perry  E.  Seeley,  formerly  a  student  at  Gallau- 
det  College,  is  director  of  the  boys'  class  and  Mrs.  Elsie  S. 
Clark  of  the  girls'  class.  Classes  in  clay  modelling  have  been 
formed  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Goldie  C.  Vawter. 

New  Jersey  School. — Mr.  Rowland  B.  Lloyd,  a  teacher  in 
this  School  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years,  except  during  an 
interval  of  three  years,  and  formerly  a  teacher  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  New  York  Institution,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1868,  died  February  9,  1912,  at  his  home  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  of  Bright's  disease,  aged  sixty-four. 
He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  unblemished  character, 
a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,  and  during  his  long  term 
of  service  exercised  an  influence  for  good  upon  many  pupils. 

North  Dakota  School. — Mr.  John  W.  Blattner,  Principal  of 
the  Texas  School,  an  instructor  and  administrator  of  long 
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and  successful  experience  with  the  deaf,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Bangs  as  Superintendent  of  the  North  Dakota 
School  upon  the  retirement  of  the  latter  on  the  first  of  July 
next. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Institution. — Mr.  Joao  Brazil  Silvado, 
Founder  and  first  Director  of  the  Institution  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  died  in  Paris  in  December,  1911,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  a  teacher  in 
the  Institution,  had  met  in  Paris  with  the  purpose  of  visiting 
European  schools  together.  The  many  friends  whom  the 
younger  Mr.  Silvado  made  at  the  Delavan  Convention  and 
in  his  visits  to  American  Schools  last  year  will  feel  sincere 
sympathy  with  him  in  this  affliction. 

St.  Joseph's  Institute. — Miss  Ellen  E.  Cloak,  who  has  been 
Superintendent  of  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Westchester,  New 
York,  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  resigned.  She  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  R.  A.  Fagan,  who  for  seventeen  years  has 
taught  in  the  Westchester,  Brooklyn,  and  Fordham  schools 
and  filled  other  important  positions. 

In  Ephpheta  for  February,  1912,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  McGuire, 
the  architect  of  the  new  group  of  buildings  recently  erected 
for  the  girls  of  this  Institute,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  buildings: 

"The  Institute  has  heretofore  consisted  of  three  establishments,  one 
for  girls  at  Brooklyn,  another  for  the  girls  at  Fordham,  and  one  for  the 
boys  at  Throgg's  Neck,  Westchester,  where  some  forty  acres  were  devoted 
to  buildings,  farm,  dairy,  play  grounds,  salt  meadow,  etc. 

"Now  that  the  city  is  extending  so  rapidly,  it  was  thought  best  to 
concentrate  the  Fordham  and  Westchester  groups  at  Throgg's  Neck. 
The  boys'  group,  erected  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  remains  in  its 
original  condition.  The  new  girls'  group  is  erected  on  the  other  side 
of  their  road,  which  bisects  the  property. 

"As  many  diagonal  streets  are  already  laid  out  but  not  yet  developed 
by  the  city,  it  was  necessary  to  take  this  condition  as  well  as  the  points 
of  the  compass,  lay  of  the  land,  etc.,  into  consideration. 

"The  power  house,  general  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  are  situated  mid- 
way between  the  two  groups,  and  are  connected  by  a  tunnel  for  electric 
light  and  power  lines,  heating,  gas,  and  water  pipes.  This  tunnel  is 
furnished  with  an  industrial  railway  for  convenient  communication 
between  the  groups. 
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"  The  new  group  consists  of  administration,  school,  and  two  dormitory 
buildings  and,  connected  with  them  by  enclosed  one-story  cloisters,  is 
a  building  containing  chapel,  large  gymnasium  with  stage,  dressing, 
locker,  and  toilet  rooms,  and  accommodation  for  eight  additional 
teachers. 

"These  buildings  thus  enclose  a  large  court,  opening  to  the  south. 
This  court  is  laid  out  as  a  formal  garden  with  paths,  lawns,  and  shrubbery 
and  even  large  trees. 

"The  system  followed  is  that  of  the  family.  There  are  eight  families 
of  twenty-four  pupils  each,  having  their  own  refectory,  play,  reading, 
and  quiet  rooms,  dormitory  and  toilet  rooms.  Each  family  is  divided 
into  groups  of  twelve  for  class-room  instruction. 

"An  infirmary  is  provided  for  some  twenty  pupils. 

"The  buildings  are  strictly  fireproof,  and  contain  seven  fireproof 
stairways.  The  exterior  is  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  the  roofs  of 
slate." 

South  Carolina  School. — The  State  Legislature  recently 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  Newton  F.  Walker  of  Cedar  Spring,  Spartanburg  County, 
S.  C,  has  throughout  his  life  devoted  an  unselfish  patience,  zeal  and 
talents  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  of 
this  State;  has  contributed  to  their  present  and  past  relief  and  comfort; 
has  aided  them  to  develop  themselves  to  a  status  of  good  and  intelligent 
citizenship;  and  has  prepared  them  to  worthily  earn  their  livelihood 
and  to  become  most  excellent  members  of  society :  therefore, 

"Section  I,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  geneial  assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  that  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philanthropy  and  charity 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  said  Newton  F.  Walker, 
as  a  fitting  testimonial  of  his  worth  and  usefulness  and  life  labors  in  the 
vineyard  and  as  a  benefactor  to  South  Carolina's  unfortunate  children." 

Utah  School. — Miss  Nan  Short  has  resigned  to  be  married 
and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Sarah  Champion,  who  was  prepared 
for  the  work  at  the  Ealing,  London,  Training  College. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

What  did  Lucretius  Say? — Lucretius,  the  poetical  ex- 
pounder of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  Augustine,  the 
zealous  defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  have  very  little  in 
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common;  but  they  have  often  been  invoked  together  to  show 
the  sad  condition  of  the  deaf  in  ancient  times.  At  a  Con- 
ference of  Superintendents  and  Principals  held  some  years 
ago  the  members  of  the  Conference  had  the  amusing  experi- 
ence of  hearing  them  thus  evoked  on  two  successive  days. 
At  the  opening  exercises  of  the  first  day  a  doctor  of  divinity 
said: 

"When  we  look  back,  we  find  that  in  times  past  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  regarded  as  impossible  of  culture.     Lucretius  says  of  them: 

'To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach;' 

and  even  the  great  St.  Augustine  declares  that  deafness  from  birth 
renders  faith  impossible. " 

The  next  day  another  welcoming  divine  said: 

"The  deaf-mutes  of  old  were  in  many  cases  regarded  as  incapable 
of  entering  into  the  society  and  occupations  and  pleasures  of  the  com- 
mon people  at  all.    The  great  Roman  poet  Lucretius  says: 

To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach;' 

and  the  great  theologian,  St.  Augustine,  said:  'Those  who  are  born 
deaf  are  incapable  of  ever  exercising  the  Christian  faith,  for  they  cannot 
hear  the  Word  andAbey  cannot  read  the  Word.'" 

As  was  shown  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  that  he  believed 
the  deaf  incapable  either  of  education  or  of  salvation.  It  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Lucretius 
to  prove  that  he  held  the  opinion  attributed  to  him. 

The  quotation  from  Lucretius  is  usually  given  now-a-days 
in  the  words  of  the  above  couplet.  We  do  not  know  with 
whom  this  couplet  originated,  but  we  find  it,  together  with 
the  first  line  and  a  half  of  the  original  given  below,  in  the 
article  entitled  "Dumbness"  in  Rees*  Enclopsedia,  which 
was  published  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  (First 
American  edition,  Philadelphia,  1806.)     The  passage  upon 
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which  it  is  based  is  to  be  found  in  "De  natura  rerum," 
Book  V,  lines  1052-1055: 

"Nee  ratione  docere  ulla  suadereque  surdis, 
quid  sit  opus  factu,  facilest:  neque  enim  paterentur, 
nee  ratione  ulla  sibi  ferrent  amplius  auris 
vocis  inauditos  sonitus  obtundere  frustra." 

The  context  clearly  shows  that  the  "surdis"  referred  to 
by  the  poet  are  not  persons  unable  to  hear,  but  persons 
unwilling  to  listen — a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  not  infre- 
quently used  by  classical  writers —  and  that  the  "inauditos 
sonitus"  are  not  sounds  unheard  at  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance, but  sounds  not  previously  heard,  and  therefore  unin- 
telligible to  the  hearers.  The  word  "inauditos"  here  has 
its  usual  meaning :  "  unheard  of ,"  "  strange,"  "  unaccustomed." 

Lucretius  in  this  part  of  Book  V  is  discussing  the  origin 
of  language  in  primitive  times.  In  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  certain  philosophers  that  language  was  invented  and 
taught  to  the  world  by  some  one  man,  he  maintains  that  it 
grew  up  naturally  from  experiment,  just  as  the  various  powers 
of  children  and  of  animals  are  developed  from  exercise. 
Why  should  one  man,  he  asks,  be  able  to  speak,  and  not 
others?  How  could  one  man  alone  have  the  conception  of 
language?  And  if  he  had,  how  could  he  make  others  accept 
it? — Then  comes  the  passage  above  quoted: 

"  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  teach  and  persuade  the  deaf  [that  is,  people 
who  are  unwilling  to  listen]  what  is  needful  to  be  done;  for  they  would 
not  endure  it,  and  would  by  no  means  suffer  the  unaccustomed  sounds 
of  the  voice  to  continue  to  din  their  ears  to  no  purpose." 

It  is  evident  that  Lucretius  was  not  speaking  of  the  literally 
deaf  at  all,  and  consequently  was  not  expressing  any  opinion 
concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  their  education. 


The  Hearing  of  New-Born  Infants. — It  is  frequently 
asserted  by  medical  writers  that  all  children  are  born  deaf 
and  we  have  somewhere  seen  the  statement  that  they  do  not 
acquire  hearing  under  two  weeks.  That  is  contrary  to  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  who  convinced  himself  by  experi- 
ment upon  several  of  his  own  children  that  they  heard  on 
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the  day  they  were  born.  It  is  also  contrary  to  the  frequent 
observation  of  deaf  parents,  who  are  always  eager  to  find 
out  whether  their  children  can  hear,  and  apply  tests  to  relieve 
their  anxiety  on  that  point  soon  after  birth.  One  such  test 
of  the  hearing  of  an  infant  six  days  old  is  described  in  the 
Annals,  vol.  xxxv,  page  234. 

Dr.  O.  Kurtvit,  of  Prague,  in  an  article  entitled  "Uber 
das  Gehor  Neugeborener  und  Sauglinge,"  published  in  the 
Berlin  Beitrdge  zur  Anatomie,  Physiologie,  Pathologie  und 
Therapie  des  Ohres,  der  Nase  und  des  Halses  for  December, 
1911,  vol.  v,  no.  4,  pp.  249-257,  gives  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  examination  of  the  hearing  of  198  new-born  children, 
of  whom  101  were  examined  when  they  were  from  ten 
minutes  to  twenty-four  hours  old.  The  tests  were  made 
scientifically  and  carefully  by  means  of  the  improved  Bezold 
tuning-forks,  rubber  hammers,  and  metal  hammers. 

Dr.  Kurtvit  found  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  children  gave 
distinct  evidence  of  hearing  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours. 

All  but  one  heard  by  the  eleventh  day.  That  one,  who 
was  the  child  of  deaf  parents,  did  not  hear  even  on  the 
nineteenth  day,  and  was  probably  a  deaf-mute. 

Dr.  Kurtvit  also  inquired  into  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children  and  their  mothers  and  into  the  circumstances 
of  their  birth.  In  every  instance  where  the  children  did  not 
hear  during  the  first  day  they  were  physically  feeble  or  their 
mothers  were  tuberculous  or  the  parturition  had  been  pro- 
longed and  difficult.  In  the  latter  case  there  had  probably 
been  a  pressure  during  birth  upon  the  auditory  organs  that 
interfered  temporarily  with  the  power  of  hearing. 


The  Size  of  Classes. — At  the  Delavan  Convention  the  desire 
was  expressed  that  the  Annals  should  collect  statistics  show- 
ing the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  in  American  schools  for 
the  deaf.  We  accordingly  endeavored  in  the  Tabular  State- 
ment published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  to  show  for 
each  school  and  for  all  the  schools  the  maximum,  the  mini- 
mum, and  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  a  class,  in  oral 
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classes  and  in  manual  classes  respectively.  Blind-deaf  pupils 
were  excluded  from  this  inquiry,  as  their  instruction  is 
generally  individual. 

A  few  of  the  schools  did  not  answer  the  questions  on  this 
subject,  but  these  were  probably  not  sufficient  in  number  to 
affect  the  average  results  materially. 

In  public  schools  in  the  United  States,  not  including  day- 
schools,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  an  oral  class  re- 
ported from  any  school  is  18;  but  there  is  only  one  school  that 
has  so  many,  there  is  only  one  that  has  17,  and  there  are  only 
two  that  have  16;  the  average  maximum  is  13.  The  mini- 
mum number  reported  from  any  school  is  1;  the  average 
minimum  is  8.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  oral  classes 
in  all  the  schools  is  10.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at 
Delavan  Mr.  Blattner  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ideal 
number  of  pupils  in  an  oral  class  was  4.  but  that  8  would  make 
a  good  working  average.  Perhaps  10  is  not  an  excessive 
number,  provided  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  are  so  uniform 
that  they  can  all  be  taught  together  to  good  advantage. 

The  highest  number  of  pupils  in  a  manual  class  reported 
from  any  combineiWystein  school  is  23.  but  there  is  only  one 
class  so  large  as  this  ami  there  are  only  four  schools  that  have 
a  maximum  over  IS.  The  average  maximum  in  the  public 
schools,  not  including  day-sclnx^  is  14.  the  average  mini- 
mum  9.  ami  the  total  average  12.  This  number  can  be  taught 
successfully  if  the  class  is  well  graoeii.  tnix  10  wockl  he-  better. 
The  returns  for  the  sue  of  raarosa?  classes  ire  ao*  as  eredha£<«e 
to  the  schools  as  those  for  the  siie  oc  oral  classes.  be*  they  are 
no  doubt  much  Nrtter  than  they  w\x£«I  have  b«ren  if  <3«l 
instruction  had  not  ever,  istrvxhaapd.  We  have  a>  ssasascks 
on  this  gx*nt  for  the  dav?  whec  :here  wacf  r»  :ral  le*^ 
the  writer  has  a  *hs52>rt  reeouecrac  :ha3  ifrv 


when  he  entered  :be  wvri.  ibe  avenace  -:z=.ber  oc  ?«zz«i&  3*  a 
class  in  the  schools  wrsh  *rh>;i  be  was  acq-^*zi*ec  was?  301 

The  returns  frvci  :h*?  d*y-*c£>>;e?  *z»i  12*  prrrase  jni 
Je**>mia*:x^5al  scexxvs  sb:»  scaler  aT-r^p^s  cgnt*~**£r  -^am 
from  the  rehoc  selves  aS;vv  :^i*«rncQfi.  T^as  ttBgEvmat 
is  no*  as  ats^nas:*  *>  n  n^hi  *?c«r  a?  ir*« 
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many  of  the  day  and  private  schools  are  very  small,  contain- 
ing less  than  10  pupils  and  having  only  one  teacher.  Well- 
graded  classes  of  10  pupils,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  our 
larger  schools,  can  make  more  rapid  progress  than  classes 
of  half  that  number  whose  pupils  are  so  diverse  in  their 
attainments  that  they  can  scarcely  be  graded  at  all. 

We  hope  the  schools  will  continue  to  give  statistics  of  the 
size  of  classes  and  that  future  years  will  show  improvement 
in  this  respect  in  places  where  improvement  seems  to  be 
needed. 

The  Progress  of  Speech-Teaching  in  America. — Mr.  Harris 
Taylor,  Superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  publishes  in 
the  Volta  Review  for  February,  1912,  the  following  table 
showing  for  the  last  nineteen  years  the  number  of  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
these  schools,  (A)  the  number  and  percentage  of  pupils 
taught  speech,  (B)  the  number  and  percentage  taught  wholly 
or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method,  and  (C)  the  number  and 
percentage  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  auricular  method. 
The  numbers  given  are  taken  from  the  Tabular  Statements 
published  annually  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals; 
the  percentages  are  computed  from  these  numbers. 
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them  (taking  into  account  the  age  and  physical  condition  of  each  at 
time  of  entering  school  and  the  teaching  power  of  the  teacher  of  each 
pupil) — if  the  comparison  instituted  were  to  include  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  powers  of  comprehension,  of  imagination,  of  expression 
through  both  spoken  and  written  language  and  the  reasoning  power 
gained — such  a  study  might  be  a  guide  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Certainly,  any  opinion  based  on  a 
less  thorough  and  careful  investigation  must  be  of  little  value.  Will 
the  boy  or  girl  on  reaching  a  given  age  have  more  mental  development 
as  well  as  broader  comprehension  and  use  of  language  if  he  enter  at 
five  than  if  he  enter  later?  If  so,  then  there  can  be  no  question  which 
is  the  wiser  plan." 


Ideas  More  Important  than  the  Form  of  Expression. — The 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  evidently  agrees  with  St.  Augustine 
that  the  possession  of  ideas  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
to  the  deaf  person  than  the  form  in  which  these  ideas  may  be 
expressed.  "What  does  it  matter/1  said  St.  Augustine, 
"whether  the  deaf-mute  speaks  or  makes  gestures,  since 
both  these  pertain  to  the  soul?"  In  an  address  at  the 
Ontario  Institution  last  May,  which  was  reported  in  the 
Canadian  Mute  of  June  1,  1911,  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

"The  real  thing  is  not  that  we  shall  hear  through  the  ear  or  communi- 
cate our  thought  through  the  tongue,  but  that  we  shall  have  thoughts 
to  communicate  and  have  knowledge.  It  is  much  more  important  that 
the  heart  shall  have  the  impulses  and  its  ideals  than  that  those  impulses 
should  be  expressed  through  any  particular  medium.' * 


The  Psychological  Importance  of  the  Sign  Language. — Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  University,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Weston  Jenkins,  referring  to  Mr.  Jenkins's  article  on 
"The  Sign  Language;  What  is  it?"  in  the  last  November 
number  of  the  Annals  (lvi,  461-468),  says: 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  from  my  very  hazy  and  general  knowl- 
edge that  there  were  things  about  sign  language  that  ought  to  be  con- 
served and  that  to  forbid  it  wThere  it  was  so  spontaneous  was  simply  to 
shut  up  the  soul  of  the  child  until,  while  learning  to  speak,  it  also  learned 
to  get  on  without  much  expression.  Besides  the  anthropological  interest 
of  the  subject,  sign  language  is  looming  up  in  psychology  tremendously, 
not  so  much  on  the  basis  of  Mallory's  and  other  works  on  primitive 
people  as  in  its  psychological  significance;  vide  Wundt,  who  spent  a  lot 
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of  time  on  it  in  his  Volkpsychologic.  I  always  give  a  lecture  or  two  on 
it  in  my  course  on  Genetic  Psychology  and  am  very  glad  to  have  your 
contribution." 


The  Position  of  the  Deaf  Concerning  Oral  Teaching. — The 
Kentucky  Standard  of  February  8,  1912,  states  the  position 
of  the  deaf  concerning  oral  teaching  as  follows: 

"  The  deaf  are  sometimes  charged,  and  unjustly  so,  with  being  opposed 
to  oral  teaching.  If  those  who  make  the  charge  could  meet  and  mingle 
with  the  deaf  in  their  gatherings,  join  the  little  groups  at  reunions  and 
conventions  where  school-day  experiences  are  discussed  and  judgment 
pronounced,  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  substantial  unanimity  with 
which  oral  teaching  is  indorsed,  always  with  the  proviso  that  it  be 
required  to  stand  solely  on  its  merits. 

"It  is  true,  however,  that  the  deaf  as  a  rule  do  not  go  as  far  in  their 
advocacy  of  oral  methods  as  some  of  their  hearing  friends  think  they 
should,  and  these  friends  are  sometimes  offended  at  the  'lack  of  appre- 
ciation' of  what  looks  to  them  to  be  a  priceless  boon.  They,  however, 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  one  possessed  of  perfect 
speech — a  beautiful,  useful,  convenient  possession  that,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  hearing,  affords  an  instant  means  of  communication  with 
the  world  around  them  every  waking  moment  of  the  day.  Speech  and 
lip-reading  are,  for  the  deaf,  but  halting,  imperfect  things  in  comparison. 
How  can  tne  possessor  of  a  'dollar  watch'  be  expected  to  attach  the 
same  value  to  it  that  the  owner  of  a  jeweled  Swiss-movement  timepiece 
does  to  his? 

"But  though  it  does  not  mean  to  them  all  that  it  does  to  the  hearing, 
the  deaf  earnestly  desire  even  imperfect  speech  if  it  can  be  obtained 
without  sacrifice  of  what  is  of  still  more  importance — mental  develop- 
ment. Not  all  the  deaf  can  be  best  educated  by  the  oral  method,  and 
if  there  be  disagreement  between  the  deaf  and  enthusiastic  oral  teachers 
it  is  over  what  the  former  regard  as  the  abuse  of  the  method.  They 
insist  that  there  shall  be  another  method  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  oral,  in  order  that  children  who  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
under  the  latter  may  be  given  another  chance. 

"The  temptation  to  overdo  the  oral  side  of  our  work  is  strong,  for 
both  parents  and  public  demand  it  of  the  schools.  In  many  cases,  even, 
parents  ins;st  on  having  their  children  retained  in  the  oral  department 
after  being  told  plainly  by  the  principal  that  its  best  interests  require 
a  change  of  methods. 

"Where  both  oral  and  manual  methods  are  used,  and  an  honest  and 
intelligent  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  method  to  the  child  and  not  the 
child  to  the  method,  the  deaf  will  be  found  giving  the  oral  department 
of  that  school  loyal  support." 
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The  Study  Period. — Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Kellogg,  in  a  paper 
read  at  a  teachers'  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  School  and 
reported  in  the  Companion  for  January  24,  1912,  makes  the 
following  excellent  suggestions  concerning  the  assignment  of 
lessons  for  the  study  period  and  the  proper  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  period : 

"  Many  times  the  pupil  comes  with  the  excuse  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  we  intended  him  to  study.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  he 
does  understand.  Sometimes  we  leave  the  assigning  of  study  work 
until  the  last  thing  and  give  it  out  hastily  with  insufficient  directions. 
No  lesson  should  be  given  for  study  without  due  explanation  and  the 
teacher  should  see  that  she  has  the  attention  of  every  child  while  giving 
it.  Then  if  the  child  comes  up  with  this  favorite  excuse,  it  is  he  and  not 
the  teacher  who  is  to  blame.  I  try  to  make  a  practice  of  assigning  the 
study  work  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  to  which  it  is  related,  thus 
avoiding  hurry  at  the  close  of  school. 

"Then,  do  we  attach  enough  importance  to  the  study  work?  If  we 
do  not  regard  it  as  important,  of  course  the  pupils  will  not.  Do  we 
make  it  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work  or  do  we  simply  make  it  some- 
thing to  'fill  up  the  hour?'  As  far  as  possible  I  try  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  day's  work,  a  review  of  that  day's  work  or  a  preparation  for  the 
next  day,  so  if  the  pupils  come  up  without  it  the  entire  lesson  is  a  failure. 

"In  the  North  Carolina  School  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid 
to  the  study  period  and  though  it  took  hard  work  to  get  it  to  that  stage, 
I  believe  for  the  last  two  vears  that  school  has  come  as  near  a  model 
study  room  as  any  you  will  find,  and  it  has  come  about  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils.  While  a  teacher  was  on  duty 
each  night  to  keep  order,  each  teacher  was  held  responsible  for  the 
application  and  conduct  of  her  class.  The  principal  visited  the  study 
rooms  every  night  and  saw  that  each  teacher  had  provided  enough  of 
the  right  kind  of  work  for  her  class,  and  if  the  child  did  not  work  or 
gave  any  trouble,  the  principal,  the  teacher  on  duty,  and  his  own  teacher 
knew  of  it.  Thus  the  study  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
as  any  other  hour  in  the  day. 

"If  the  teacher  carefully  observes  some  of  these  points  and  faithfully 
does  her  part,  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  class  will  come  up  with  their 
study  work,  although  we  all  know  there  are  some  who  are  too  careless, 
too  indolent,  too  indifferent,  or  too  wayward  to  repay  our  best  efforts. 
These  must  be  treated  according  to  their  nature." 


The  Use  of  Synonyms. — Mr.  James  Arthur  Weaver  in  the 
ML  Airy  World  for  January  25  protests  against  the  use  of 
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synonyms  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  as  a  means  of  explaining 
words  to  their  pupils  and  urges  that  the  meaning  of  new  words 
shall  be  taught  by  examples.  He  says  that  pupils  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  synonym  method  "are  constantly 
trying  to  interpret  language  by  means  of  synonyms  and  think 
no  explanation  can  be  complete  without  the  familiar  sign  = ." 
He  gives  the  following  illustration: 

"One  day, during  a  lesson  in  history,  the  terms  'permanent'  and  'tem- 
porary '  occurred,  and  it  became  necessary  to  give  a  little  explanation 
of  their  meaning.  Now,  there  were  two  courses  open  to  us,  either  of 
which  would  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  and  as  Mr. 
Harris  Taylor  has  told  us,  there  is  more  time  saved  in  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth.  We  might  have  told  our 
pupils  to  look  up  the  words  in  their  dictionaries,  or  we  might  have  gone 
to  the  wall-slate  and  written  thereon, — Permanent= Lasting;  Tem- 
porary =  For  a  short  time — and  the  thing  would  have  been  done.  But 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  do  things  just  in  that  way.  Sticking  to  our 
principle  of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  a  local  illustra- 
tion lay  ready  to  hand,  and  we  took  advantage  of  it.  By  easy  question- 
ing, the  attention  of  the  class  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  board-walks  were  formerly  placed  in  position  along  the  sides 
of  the  drive-ways  leading  to  the  various  buildings  of  the  Institution, 
that  these  walks  were  used  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  that 
when  the  bad  weather  was  over  they  were  taken  up  and  stored  away. 
This,  we  thought,  would  serve  as  a  simple  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
term  'temporary.1  Next,  by  the  same  easy  method  of  questioning,  we 
referred  to  the  cement  walks  which  had  lately  been  laid  down  in  place 
of  the  old  board-walks,  and  elicited  the  fact  that  these  remained  there, 
thus  bringing  out  the  idea  of  the  term  'permanent.'  Other  illustrations 
easy  of  comprehension  followed,  such  as  tents  in  a  camp  being  only 
temporary  shelters  as  contrasted  with  wood,  brick,  and  stone  structures, 
which  are  permanent  dwellings.  These  latter  were  roughly  sketched 
on  the  wall-slate.  Having  done  this,  we  returned  to  the  subject  from 
which  we  had  diverged  and  took  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  again. 
We  had  scarcely  resumed  our  lesson  proper,  however,  when  wre  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by  the  question  'What  is  the  meaning  of 
"permanent"?'  A  very  dull  pupil,  some  one  will  remark.  Not  always 
so,  however.  On  this  particular  occasion  the  questioner  was  by  no 
means  dull  or  stupid.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  a  bright  pupil.  She  had 
been  accustomed  to  get  a  synonym  for  every  unknown  word,  and  she 
had  no  idea  of  interpreting  language  in  any  other  way.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  but  one  of  frequent  occurence." 
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Rural  Occupations  for  the  Deaf. — In  an  address  on  "Indus- 
trial Progress  and  the  Deaf"  delivered  at  the  Mississippi 
School  on  Gallaudet  Day,  1911,  Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  of 
the  Wisconsin  School,  quoted  from  four  deaf  men  who  are 
successfully  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  as  follows: 

"The  dairyman  says:  'Dairying  offers  special  advantages  to  the  deaf. 
They  can  become  independent;  they  can  be  sure  of  earning  a  living; 
they  will  mingle  with  business  men,  bankers  and  others;  and  they  may 
come  to  own  considerable  property.' 

"The  gardener:  'In  the  country  the  door  of  opportunity  is  still  open 
and  agriculture  in  all  its  different  divisions  of  farming,  stock  raising, 
gardening,  and  so  on,  offers  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious  deaf  man 
chances  by  which  he  can  engage  in  business  independently  and  profit- 
ably ;  a  business  too,  in  which  his  loss  of  hearing  will  handicap  him  less 
than  in  almost  any  other.  If  his  capital  is  small,  he  would  do  better 
to  become  a  gardener.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  the  business  of  supplying  them  with  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  growing  as  fast,  so  the  business  offers  excellent  opportunities 
to  a  young  man,  industrious  and  enterprising.' 

"The  poultryman:  'And  right  here  I  would  say  that  in  the  whole  list 
of  occupations  open  to  the  deaf  there  is  none  more  suitable  or  more 
profitable,  if  mastered  and  properly  managed,  than  the  business  of 
poultry  raising.  One's  deafness  will  not  bar  him  from  building  up  a 
trade  with  the  first  families  of  his  town  at  20  per  cent,  above  market 
prices,  or  with  leading  hotels  and  other  large  consumers  of  fresh  eggs, 
nor,  in  case  he  lives  on  a  farm,  from  making  a  profitable  arrangement 
with  commission  merchants  in  the  city.  My  advice  not  long  ago  to 
a  young  man  fresh  from  college  was  to  hire  out  on  some  large  poultry 
farm  for  just  his  board  and  clothes,  stay  a  whole  year,  and  learn  the 
business  from  a  to  z  before  he  took  it  up  on  any  considerable  scale.' 

"The  farmer:  'It  is  my  opinion  that  a  deaf  man  can  do  better  on  a 
farm  than  anywhere  else;  and  if  he  uses  his  brains  as  well  as  his  muscle 
he  will  win  out  in  this  line  where  he  would  lose  in  most  other  lines  of 
business.  I  would  advise  my  deaf  friends  by  all  means  to  get  hold  of  a 
little  farm  if  possible.  By  raising  his  own  eatables,  at  the  present  price 
of  all  foodstuffs,  the  farmer  can  live  much  better  and  cheaper  than  his 
city  brother;  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  working  for  himself,  and  he  can 
really  have  a  better  time.  Of  course  there  is  hard  work,  but  you  will 
find  that  in  all  branches  of  business.  I  have  a  deaf  boy  who  spends 
his  summers  with  me,  and  he  takes  to  farm  work  like  a  duck^to  water. 
I  expect  to  make  a  first-class  farmer  of  him  in  the  course  of  time.' " 
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An  Institutional  Creed. — Mr.  E.  R.  Johnston,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  publishes 
in  the  Training  School  for  December,  1911,  the  following 
"  Institutional  Creed,"  which  is  as  applicable  to  our  schools 
for  the  deaf  as  to  the  school  under  his  direction : 

"To  settle  all  differences  without  coming  to  me  indicates  representing 
me  personally  and  denotes  institutional  co-operation. 

"To  consider  your  department  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  to 
keep  it  clearly  within  the  bounds  of  the  general  institution  procedure 
and  to  ask  for  it  nD  privileges  or  concessions  that  every  other  department 
might  not  have  is  institutional  justice. 

"To  give  your  duty  hours  fully  and  energetically — to  be  prompt  in 
your  coming  and  going — to  count  your  time  off  duty  strictly  to  the 
minute  and  to  be  on  duty  the  full  number  of  days  exclusive  o  f  vacations 
is  institutional  faithfulness. 

"To  keep  your  temper  under  control;  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
question  as  well  as  your  own;  to  be  just  even  to  mercifulness  (not  merely 
to  say  you  are)  and  to  smile,  is  institutional  happiness. 

"To  say  only  what  you  know  to  be  so;  to  stretch  it  not  one  iota;  to 
put  no  false  emphasis  on  it,  is  institutional  truthfulness. 

"To  remember  always  that  you  are  working  for  the  great  cause  that 
the  institution  stands  for;  not  only  to  speak  well  but  to  think  well  of 
your  fellow  employees  of  every  grade;  to  stand  up  for  their  good  qualities 
through  thick  and  thin ;  to  encourage  much  and  blame  only  when  blame 
is  inevitable  and  then  in  a  constructive  manner  only,  and  to  hold  the 
'cause'  above  all  personal  consideration,  that  is  institutional  loyalty. 

"To  build  ever  so  patiently  and  when  your  house  is  finished  to  have  it 
blown  down — then  to  smile  and  build  again,  using  your  past  experiences 
to  make  the  new  structure  more  perfect,  is  institutional  efficiency. 

"To  know  that  all  of  these  things  apply  to  yourself  and  let  that 
concern  you,  without  thinking  of  how  well  it  applies  to  some  one  else, 

is  COMMON  SENSE.M 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
worlc  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.  It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 

All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

HERBERT  E.  DAY,  Secretary, 
Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHING  SPEECH  AND  VOICE- 
PRODUCTION  TO  THE  DEAF. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jordan  Monro  announces  the  summer,  session  of  her 
school  for  teachers,  to  be  held  in  Boston  during  the  month  of  July,  1912. 
The  course  will  include  The  Mechanism  of  Speech/.  The  Melville  Bell 
Visible-Speech  Symbols,  Phonetics,  Development  of  Elements  of  Speech, 
Correction  of  Faults  of  Speech,  Voice-production,  and  Rhythm. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Mrs.  SARAH  JORDAN  MONRO, 
518  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 

Boston,  Mass. 

N.  B. — The  school  session  resumes  immediately  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

being  an  outline  of  work  in  number  for  use  in 

schools  for  the  deaf. 

By  Eliza  Kent, 
Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  III . 

Price,  60  cents.    (Dominos,  25  cents . ) 

The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic"  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  arithmetical  facts  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  is  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 

The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 
systematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 
by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.    Address 

Eliza  Kent, 

Old  Mission,  Michigan. 


Position  Wanted  by  a  male  teacher  of  articulation;  has  had  long, 
successful  experience;  is  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  oral  depart- 
ment.   Address  D.  L.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 
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"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogg.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price.  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"  WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage,  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$5.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 
One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
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THE    USE    OF    THE    IMAGINATION    IN    THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

"Imagination  rules  the  world,"  said  Napoleon. 
He  was  nearly  half  right.  The  man  who  sets  out  to 
conquer  the  world  or  any  small  portion  of  it  must  have 
the  imagination  well  developed.  As  a  foundation  it 
is  essential. 

I  remember  once  hearing  a  young  teacher,  after  being 
a  few  months  in  the  work,  remark  in  the  presence  of  the 
late  Dr.  Noyes  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  signing 
chapel  lectures.  "Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Noyes,  "in  my 
experience  I  have  known  quite  a  number  who  found 
no  difficulty  in  signing,  but  the  question  is,  Do  the 
pupils  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  what  you 
are  trying  to  say?"  There  is  the  same  vital  question 
in  the  schoolroom.  There  are  many  teachers  who  have 
no  difficulty  in  teaching — but  what  sort  of  building  is 
the  pupil  doing?  The  object  of  our  schools  is  not 
teaching  but  building  the  child  mind  and  character. 

At  a  teachers'  meeting  not  many  years  ago  the  ques- 
tion of  the  imagination  was  raised  incidentally  and  it 
was  seriously  discussed  by  some  whether  or  not  the  deaf 
had  any  imagination,  while  by  others  it  was  treated  as  a 
joke  and  along  with  myths  and  fairy  tales  was  con- 
signed to  the  trash  pile.     And  some  of  those  teachers 
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were  very  successful.  Their  success,  however,  depended 
not  upon  knowing  much  about  the  imagination,  but  in 
using  constantly  exercises  based  upon  it.  The  con- 
structive use  of  the  imagination  was  the  foundation  of 
their  work,  as  it  is  with  all  successful  teachers,  whether 
they  recognize  it  or  not.  "  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.' '  In  the 
educational  edifice  this  stone  is  the  imagination.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  past  it  has  been  rejected  by  most  teachers — 
chiefly  because  it  has  not  been  understood.  The  first 
essential  to  success  in  education,  as  in  life,  is  the  construc- 
tive use  of  the  imagination. 

"Boys  will  be  boys"  to-day  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  but  the  boys  are  few  who,  if  given  opportunity 
and  the  right  kind  of  encouragement,  would  not  rather 
use  their  powers  constructively  than  destructively. 
It  is  because  this  characteristic  trait  of  boy  nature  is 
better  understood  than  formerly,  and  the  means  of 
developing  and  making  use  of  it  have  been  worked  out 
to  greater  efficiency,  that  we  are  now  witnessing  in  the 
public-school  systems  radical  changes  that  amount 
almost  to  revolution.  To-day  education  must  be  a 
part  of  life  itself,  and  educational  methods  that  do  not 
respond  to  the  demand  for  usefulness  and  efficiency  are 
fast  being  discarded,  and  methods  which  develop  the 
understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the  constructive 
element  in  mental  operations  are  taking  their  place. 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  merely  memorizing  may 
have  done  as  an  ornament  in  an  earlier  age,  but  such  a 
bubble  of  sham  in  modern  times  bursts  at  the  first 
prick  of  actual  test  in  the  business  world.  That  the 
mind  has  power  to  acquire  in  this  way  and  then  repeat 
verbatim  this  semblance  of  knowledge  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  failings  of  the  school  in  the  past.  The 
tests  of  examinations  can  be  met  by  such  vain  repetition, 
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but  the  tests  of  life  demand  something  different — the 
ability  to  use  and  apply  knowledge  rather  than  to  repeat 
it — and  people  are  beginning  to  demand  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  their  schools  shall  be  able  to  meet  these  tests 
of  life;  hence  the  introduction  of  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  drawing  and  art,  and  laboratory 
methods  in  all  fields  of  study,  in  all  of  which  the  im- 
agination— the  great  master  of  construction — is  the 
principal  element. 

That  the  public  schools  of  the  past,  except  where 
there  were  teachers  of  rare  personality  and  power, 
exerted  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  rise  of  our 
great  men  is  doubtful.  We  have  in  Franklin  and 
Lincoln  and  even  Washington  examples  of  a  type  that 
owed  little  or  nothing  to  schools.  Their  lives  furnish 
abundant  proof  that  the  heights  may  be  gained  without 
schools,  and  we  cannot  put  aside  the  thought  that  many 
men  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  have  won,  not 
because  of  schools,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

The  writer's  experiences  of  thirty  years  ago  are  being 
repeated  in  the  schools  of  many  sections  of  the  country 
to-day,  where  these  great  constructive  methods  have 
not  yet  found  a  foothold.  In  my  own  school  days 
it  was  possible  to  succeed  in  almost  everything  with  a 
good  memory  and  this  I  did  in  many  studies,  but  in 
cases  where  some  motive,  often  unexplained,  gave  me  a 
desire  for  real  power  instead  of  examination  marks, 
or  where  efficiency  in  some  outside  hobby  depended  on 
knowledge  more  easily  gained  in  school  than  elsewhere, 
there  was  an  entirely  different  attitude  toward  the  sub- 
ject, a  different  motive  in  study,  and  as  a  result  an  in- 
sight and  a  mastery  were  gained  in  those  studies  which 
were  entirely  lacking  in  others. 

I  remember  especially  a  course  in  rhetoric.  Lectures 
were  taken  down,  copied  into  a  composition  book, 
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learned  and  recited  word  for  word,  but  not  a  single 
idea  was  gained  from  the  whole  year's  work;  the  lec- 
tures might  have  been  given  in  a  foreign  language  and 
I  could  have  memorized  them  just  as  well. 

What  I  did  in  rhetoric  and  grammar  most  of  my 
school-mates  did  in  all  their  studies,  and  now,  looking 
back  from  this  distance  at  the  results  of  school  methods, 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
the  relative  value  of  the  education  that  one  received 
in  school  and  that  which  came  through  outside  interests. 
Those  who  really  gained  anything  from  the  school  had 
received  their  inspiration  and  the  vital  part  of  their 
training — the  awakening — outside  of  school  and  so 
were  able  to  make  good  use  of  school  instruction.  But 
with  the  average  this  vital  element  was  lacking  and, 
unless  it  was  strong,  school  methods  killed  it  quite  as 
often  as  they  rendered  assistance.  As  a  result  the 
memory  was  stuffed,  not  trained;  neither  were  other 
powers  of  the  mind  developed.  The  education  of  to- 
day should  not  countenance  such  sham.  What  I  did  in 
a  few  studies  to  gain  insight  and  mastery  the  pupil  of 
to-day  must  be  ^taught  to  do  in  every  case.  The 
scientific  methods  of  the  laboratory  should  be  applied 
in  analysis  and  the  constructive  use  of  the  imagination 
applied  at  every  step. 

During  the  early  years  the  normal  child  (and  the  deaf 
child  is  no  exception)  revels  in  the  constructive  imagina- 
tion. Nature  and  environment  are  wonderfully  effec- 
tive as  teachers,  and  the  child  gets  the  better  part  of 
his  education  before  he  goes  to  school.  He  goes  to 
school  seeking  bread  and  receives  a  stone.  Teachers 
seem  to  have  profited  little  by  this  great  object  lesson 
in  education— what  the  child  does  for  himself  by  means 
of  the  imagination  and  imitation — and  have  con- 
tinued for  years  to  offer  the  sham  instead  of  the  real  in 
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education.  Instead  of  taking  the  child  as  he  stands 
on  firm  ground,  able  to  use  the  constructive  imagina- 
tion and  reason  on  things  within  reach,  he  is  led  into 
deep  water  and  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  current  of  the 
verbal  memory.  This  memory  test  is  the  only  test 
that  is  applied  for  years.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
pupil  " can't  think,"  that  so  many  leave  school  in  dis- 
gust, or  continue  only  to  come  out  in  the  end  lacking 
in  self-confidence  and  ability  to  make  any  use  of  the 
knowledge  so  called  that  has  been  crammed  into  them? 

To-day  the  attention  of  educators  and  students 
alike  is  directed  to  efficient  methods  of  study.  To 
learn  a  lesson  is  not  sufficient;  it  must  be  learned  and 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  mental  power.  We 
must  awake  to  the  truth  that  learning  facts  is  but  the 
first  step  in  the  educational  process — simply  gathering 
materials — and  that  the  classification  of  facts,  their 
application  to  the  countless  problems  of  life,  and  the 
use  of  the  imagination  in  constructive  work  form  by  far 
the  more  important  part  of  the  process. 

The  greatest  lesson  that  any  school  can  teach  a  child 
is  an  abiding  faith  in  the  integrity  of  education  and  the 
value  of  study,  and  a  firm  confidence  not  only  in  the 
truth  of  what  he  knows,  but  also  in  his  ability  to  use  it 
in  doing  certain  things.  Is  it  the  lesson  of  self-con- 
fidence and  faith.  What  he  learns  must  resemble  the 
blood,  muscle,  and  nerve  that  he  makes  out  of  the  food 
he  eats.  The  normal  child  grows  to  a  certain  age  gain- 
ing at  every  step  a  fund  of  first-hand  knowledge.  He 
knows  certain  things  and  he  feels  perfect  confidence 
in  his  power  to  use  what  he  knows.  This  self-con- 
fidence is  shaken  and  often  entirely  destroyed  by  school 
methods.  When  the  pupil  begins  to  present  what  he 
has  merely  memorized  for  what  he  should  have  made  a 
matter  of  demonstration  or  investigation,  the  quality 
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of  sham  marks  his  work,  and  he  is  sure  of  neither  him- 
self nor  his  knowledge. 

To  bring  about  this  loss  of  confidence — to  give  rise 
to  this  feeling,  sometimes  vague,  that  education  is  all  a 
sham — is  the  greatest  of  educational  blunders,  but  it 
is  far  worse  as  a  moral  blunder.  The  habitual  repeti- 
tion of  lessons  in  a  parrot-like  way,  to  meet  at  stated 
periods  examinations  with  minds  stuffed  but  not 
trained,  to  realize  a  month  after  examination  that 
nothing  remains  mentally  of  all  that  brilliant  exhibition 
on  paper,  is  to  destroy  one's  faith  in  education,  to  make 
educational  hypocrites;  and  if  this  is  done,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  vicious  principle  from  grafting  itself  into 
the  moral  fiber,  and  showing  itself  in  every  act  of  life? 
This  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  widespread 
political  corruption;  for  the  same  fault  may  be  found 
in  public  schools  for  the  hearing ;  and  the  movement  for 
civic  honesty  would  do  well  to  strike  at  the  root  in  an 
honest  educational  system. 

Criticism  of  our  schools  comes  from  many  sources, 
but  most  of  it  is  anything  but  constructive.  Critics 
know  only  that  their  ideals  are  not  reached — that  the 
graduates  come  short  of  working  efficiency  when  they 
attempt  the  problems  of  life.  Manual  training,  do- 
mestic science,  and  the  arts  are  not  only  producing 
good  results  but  they  are  exerting  a  strong  influence 
on  educational  methods  and  motives  in  general,  and 
the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  difficult  to  find;  it  is  the 
constructive  use  of  the  imagination.  This  is  not  all  by 
any  means,  but  it  is  the  vital  element,  the  essential 
foundation  for  true  educational  work,  and  the  part 
which  has  been  most  neglected  in  the  past.  Most 
people  vaguely  realize  that  those  who  reach  a  high 
plane  in  literature,  music,  art,  invention,  and  to  a  large 
degree  in  science,  have  found  the  key  in  the  constructive 
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or  the  creative  imagination,  but  that  it  plays  any  con- 
siderable part  in  business  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  in  which  the  mastery  of  circumstances  or  men  is 
involved  they  have  little  conception.  They  have 
dwelt  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination  and  made 
it  when  unguided  and  uncontrolled  the  scapegoat  of 
most  of  the  evils  in  existence,  but  they  do  not  realize 
that  under  proper  control  the  imagination  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  progress,  all  pleasure,  all  sense  of 
justice  and  personal  relationship;  that  without  it  life 
becomes  hopeless  drudgery  and  the  human  being  a  mere 
slave  in  a  rut;  that  without  imagination  reason  itself 
cannot  act,  and  the  blind  will  plunges  forward  in  one 
course  of  action  when  a  higher  development  of  the 
imagination  would  construct  a  dozen  better  courses. 

In  education,  as  in  life,  if  one  is  to  make  real  progress 
and  gain  true  insight,  he  must  use  the  constructive 
imagination.  This  is  one  essential;  the  other,  also  a 
product  of  the  imagination,  is  the  inspiration  that 
moves  the  will ;  and  unless  the  student  either  by  instruc- 
tion or  intuition  gets  hold  of  these  vital  springs  of  educa- 
tional power  his  work  becomes  sham.  Nothing  can 
keep  a  Lincoln  from  getting  an  education,  when  a 
mother  has  fired  his  heart;  no  obstacle  is  too  great  for 
the  determined  will,  if  the  imagination  is  kept  alive. 

The  more  I  study  educational  conditions,  the  stronger 
is  my  conviction  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
imagination  and  how  it  is  developed  is  the  solution  of 
most  of  the  difficulties  that  block  efficiency  in  our 
schools.  The  teacher  who  has  a  strong  and  cultivated 
imagination  will  find  means  to  use  it  in  instruction 
every  minute  of  the  day.  A  little  four-year-old  said 
to  his  father,  "  Papa,  I  wish  I  had  an  ice-wagon  to  drive. 
Can't  you  buy  me  a  pair  of  horses  and  an  ice-wagon?" 
"I'm  sorry,  my  boy,  but  we  haven't  money  enough," 
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was  the  reply.  "Well,  papa,  couldn't  we  just  buy  it 
and  not  pay  any  money  now,  but  pay  for  it  with  the 
money  that  I  would  earn?"  Here  is  a  baby  imagina- 
tion picturing  one  of  the  great  principles  of  finance, 
but  lacking  in  experience  and  reasoning  power  to  pass 
judgment  upon  its  soundness.  What  further  would  be 
necessary  than  to  keep  such  an  imagination  alive  and 
growing,  and  then  to  take  the  ideas  and  hunt  them 
down— to  demonstrate  their  soundness  by  investigation 
and  experiment  and  test  them  by  reason  and  authority? 
These  are  true  educative  acts.  They  involve,  first, 
motives  or  ideals,  then  the  ideas  themselves,  and  finally 
the  ideas  in  practical  use.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  feed  such  an  imagination;  the  materials  afe  endless. 
A  few  among  the  real  educative  acts  in  my  own  school 
life  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind :  the  making 
of  a  thermometer  while  studying  the  laws  of  heat ;  the 
making  of  electrical  instruments  to  verify  the  laws  of 
electricity  and  measure  the  strength  of  electric  currents; 
the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  then  putting  them  into 
practice  on  the  drill  ground  as  captain  of  a  company. 
The  value  of  a  study  is  not  in  the  mere  information 
that  is  gained,  but  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  con- 
structive work.  This  is  the  element  that  develops 
power  and  makes  the  study  useful,  not  only  in  its  own 
field,  but  in  creating  a  power  and  skill  that  can  be 
applied  to  every  field.  Had  my  instructor  in  rhetoric 
above  mentioned  mingled  a  little  of  the  constructive 
with  his  lectures,  he  would  have  found  an  abundance 
of  material  for  a  profitable  and  delightful  study.  Lack- 
ing outside  inspiration,  to  me  it  became  worse  than 
waste.  The  mind  was  ripe  for  instruction  that  would 
have  pointed  the  way  to  the  beauties  of  literature  and 
was  ready  to  enter  heartily  into  constructive  study  had 
the  proper  exercises  and  training  been  suggested. 
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The  real  evolution  of  our  methods  has  come  through 
outside  demands,  and  it  is  this  demand  for  efficiency 
that  is  bringing  in  these  great  constructive  methods. 
This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  study  of  character  and  dis- 
cipline or  the  building  of  character.  Whether  one 
wishes  to  teach  men  or  to  use  them,  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  essential,  yet  this  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  from  our  courses  of  study. 
There  has  been  considerable  nature  study,  which  is 
good,  but  human-nature  study,  that  great  constructive 
art,  is  but  slowly  being  introduced  under  the  influence 
of  outside  forces. 

These  principles  are  well  illustrated  in  that  common- 
est of  all  educational  subjects — discipline.  The  re- 
action against  corporal  punishment  and  coercive  meas- 
ures has  come  in  response  to  a  demand  outside  the 
schools.  The  rod  has  been  done  away  with,  often  to 
the  detriment  of  the  school,  because  there  has  been 
nothing  to  take  its  place,  and  the  result  has  been  license 
instead  of  constructive  self-government.  It  is  not 
enough  to  take  away  methods  that  have  developed 
slavish  obedience  or  deceitfulness  in  the  pupil;  it  re- 
quires the  teacher  of  real  force  who  is  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  psychology  of  mind  and  character  building. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  demand  for  this  combination  of 
personality  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the 
teacher.  The  boy  of  to-morrow  will  gain  in  manliness 
and  strength  of  character  as  these  principles  become 
more  widely  known  and  adopted. 

Imagination  is  needed  to  understand  the  child;  for 
without  it  there  can  be  no  sympathy.  No  teacher 
lacking  in  imagination  is  fitted  to  direct  the  formation 
of  character  of  children,  just  as  no  teacher  who  does 
not  understand  the  working  of  the  imagination  is  fitted 
to  direct  them  in  their  educational  work.     The  number 
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is  increasing  of  those  teachers  who  see  in  the  day's 
lesson  a  stone  in  the  completed  edifice,  who  look 
through  the  ragged  jacket  to  the  beating  heart  and  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  child.  They  are  rare  spirits  who 
have  insight  and  sympathy  with  child  nature  and  prove 
a  wonderful  inspiration  as  well  as  an  efficient  guide. 
In  the  past  the  pupil  was  more  likely  to  be  a  country 
boy  than  is  the  case  at  present  and  the  problems  of 
forest  and  field  were  highly  educative;  initiative  and 
efficiency  came  as  naturally  as  the  abandon  of  the 
squirrel  as  he  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  sure  of  him- 
self. Real  educative  acts  are  pleasurable,  and  even  if 
there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  in  the  learn- 
ing, this  may  be  made  less  of  a  task  by  creating  high 
motives.  Nothing  calls  for  a  more  intense  use  of  both 
body  and  brain  than  our  modern  game  of  football. 
Power  of  attention,  memory,  quickness  of  judgment, 
initiative,  and  adaptation  are  all  cultivated  to  the 
highest  pitch.  We  may  profitably  transplant  a  lesson 
from  the  gridiron  to  the  class-room,  substituting  earnest- 
ness for  enthusiasm.  Not  that  education  will  become 
play,  but  the  spirit  of  art,  the  joy  of  doing  things  and  of 
learning  for  the  purpose  of  doing  things,  will  enter  more 
largely  into  our  methods  than  it  has  in  the  past.  No 
pupil  of  spirit  and  ambition  can  long  endure  the  memory- 
cramming  methods  of  the  school,  but  let  him  feel  his 
powers  increasing  in  strength,  and  his  personality  and 
character  growing  toward  an  ideal,  and  nothing  will 
be  heard  of  the  desire,  now  so  common,  to  leave  school 
before  the  course  is  completed.  Most  pupils  who  have 
formed  ideals  of  success  are  not  deceived  as  to  their 
progress.  They  realize  the  fact  when  inefficient 
methods  are  used,  though  they  are  at  a  loss  to  assign 
the  cause  or  suggest  a  remedy.  And  what  is  it  that 
education    demands   and    toward   which    educational 
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methods  are  moving?  It  may  be  concisely  expressed 
as  the  development  of  individuality  and  the  power  of 
constructive  thinking — something  that  may  be  effi- 
ciently applied  when  the  pupil  enters  upon  his  vocation 
in  life.  Our  schools  for  the  deaf  have  been  pioneers  in 
manual  training  and  domestic  arts,  and  in  many  re- 
spects we  have  been  in  advance  of  the  public  schools. 
Our  great  fault  has  been  that  in  most  cases  there  has 
been  no  live-wire  connection  between  the  shop  and  the 
schoolroom. 

All  success  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "good  judg- 
ment." This  is  the  test:  adapting  means  to  ends, 
putting  round  pegs  in  round  holes;  it  is  more  than 
knowledge,  it  is  insight.  How  shall  this  be  attained? 
Certainly  not  by  learning  mechanically  subjects  which 
fail  to  arouse  the  feelings  and  the  interest.  The  sub- 
jects of  early  instruction  must  strike  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  boy.  Many  a  child  repeats  glibly  the  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution,  but  a  first-hand  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  the  last  school-yard  fight,  and  his  con- 
clusions as  to  placing  the  blam£  and  the  punishment, 
would  be  much  better  training.  Study  of  the  Revolu- 
tion is  good  training  for  the  ripe  judgment,  but  a  me- 
chanical repetition  of  other  men's  thoughts  is  not  train- 
ing. Good  judgment  is  a  combination  of  imagination 
and  reason.  The  result  of  a  course  of  action  or  the 
solution  of  a  problem  must  be  pictured  in  the  mind 
before  it  can  be  tested  for  soundness.  In  most  cases 
the  mind  will  picture  several  results,  leaving  the  reason 
to  decide  by  comparison  and  reflection  as  to  which  is 
the  best  course.  Training  of  this  nature,  which  gives 
opportunity  for  action  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
judgment,  produces  results.     The  material  is  endless. 

The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  geography 
class  was  set  to  climbing  Alps  before  they  had  seen  all 
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that  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill. 
The  beauty  of  education  is  that  these  remote  things 
may  be  intelligently  studied,  if  the  connection  is  made 
with  the  near,  and  this  is  accomplished  through  the 
constructive  imagination.  Good  judgment  can  be 
developed  only  by  exercise  on  actual  things,  circum- 
stances, and  conditions.  The  trend  of  education  is 
toward  this  training  that  generates  power,  because  it 
can  be  used,  and  the  reaction  of  putting  it  to  use  is  to 
generate  double  power.  The  pupil  should  study 
things,  handle  things,  and  construct  things.  He  should 
do  the  same  with  circumstances,  conditions,  and  men. 
He  should  deal  with  the  objects  and  situations  of  actual 
life ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  self-confidence  be  gained. 
If  manual  training  and  allied  courses  do  only  one 
thing — change  the  attitude  and  motive  of  the  pupil 
so  that  it  is  the  work  itself  that  counts  and  not  the 
instructor's  estimate  in  marks — they  will  have  more 
than  justified  their  adoption.  A  grade  of  seventy-five 
per  cent,  in  history  is  not  very  discomforting,  but  a 
chair  with  only  three  legs  from  the  training  department 
would  be  impressive.  In  military  tactics  it  is  not  the 
ninety  per  cent,  grade  in  examination  that  counts,  but 
the  hundred  per  cent,  efficiency  on  the  drill  ground. 
We  are  working  toward  the  natural  in  our  educational 
systems.  The  spirit  of  the  school  is  being  regenerated 
and  individual  motives  awakened.  In  character  build- 
ing, as  in  training  for  educational  efficiency,  more  effort 
must  be  given  to  right  motives.  These  motives  may 
be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  every  lesson.  The  dominant 
idea  should  be  constructive  thought — building  from  the 
foundation  of  first-hand  knowledge  and  always  working 
toward  the  ideal.  And  by  the  ideal  is  not  meant  the 
visionary  or  impractical,  but  that  motives  shall  every- 
where enter  into  the  work  of  education  as  a  ruling  force. 
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It  means,  in  manual  training— invention,  mental  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  as  well  as  manual  skill  to  be  gained; 
in  thinking — the  constructive  imagination,  a  mind 
trained  to  originate  as  well  as  to  decide;  in  character 
building — constructive  idealism,  to  know  oneself,  to 
improve  oneself,  and  to  adapt  oneself  to  circumstances. 
It  means  positive  training  in  executive  power,  initia- 
tive, and  efficiency. 

GEO.  H.  PUTNAM, 
Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois, 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  THE  DEAF  CHILD.* 

The  literature  on  the  deaf  is  extremely  voluminous. 
It  would  seem  as  if  nothing  new  could  be  said.  Indeed, 
this  brief  paper  claims  to  say  nothing  new,  only  to 
bring  together  a  few  old  ideas  in  a  form  that,  so  far  as 
I  know,  they  have  not  heretofore  taken;  the  justifica- 
tion for  so  doing  being  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  a 
comparative  outsider  that,  with  all  the  loving  devotion 
and  expert  skill  that  have  been  given  to  the  care  and 
education  of  the  deaf,  these  most  unfortunate  folk  are 
still  not  getting  all  the  advantage  that  modern  science 
and  pedagogy  could  give  them. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  deaf  person 
is  not  a  normal  individual.  The  deviation  from  the 
normal  may  be  noted  in  his  body,  in  his  mind,  and  in 
his  emotions.     He  is  abnormal,  first,  as  the  result  of 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  San  Francisco,  California,  July  14, 
1911. 
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the  injury  or  defect  that  caused  the  deafness:  second, 
as  the  result  of  the  unusual  living  conditions  brought 
about  by  his  infirmity. 

The  first  sort  of  abnormality  has  been  very  exten- 
sively treated  and  will  here  merely  be  touched  upon. 
Hereditary  deafness  is  generally  occasioned  by  defects 
in  the  inmost  parts  of  the  ear.  Acquired  deafness  is 
usually  the  result  of  changes  in  parts  of  the  middle 
or  parts  of  the  inner  ear,  brought  about  by  inflamma- 
tion. The  inflammation  may  have  been  a  primary 
one  or  it  may  have  been  a  secondary  effect  of  scarlet 
fever,  meningitis,  or  other  general  ailment. 

All  these  pathological  conditions,  besides  producing 
deafness,  may  have  other  unfortunate  effects. 

Hereditary  influences  that  produce  malformations 
of  the  inner  ear  seem  to  be  closely  related  to  those 
which  result  in  brain  defects.  A  child  born  deaf  is 
many  times  more  likely  to  be  deficient  mentally  than 
is  a  hearing  child.  Moreover,  defects  of  the  inner  ear 
are  likely  to  disturb  that  delicate  function,  the  sense 
of  equilibrium. 

The  diseases  which  produce  the  inflammation  caus- 
ing deafness  may  leave  permanent  effects  of  an  un- 
fortunate sort  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in 
the  ears,  and  thus  decrease  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
individual.  Scarlet  fever,  like  all  intense  febrile 
diseases,  induces  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
covering  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  affects  the 
gray  matter  beneath,  producing  irritability,  nervous- 
ness, and  lessened  resistance  to  all  nervous  disorders. 
Such  an  after  effect  is  peculiarly  likely  to  follow  spinal 
meningitis,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  adventitious 
deafness. 

The  inflammation  itself,  involving  as  it  does  tissues 
in  close  proximity  to  the  brain,  is  a  constant  cause  of 
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danger  to  that  organ.  In  many  cases  it  gives  rise  to 
a  very  distressing  ringing  in  the  ears.  In  some  cases 
the  ringing  is  continuous  and  of  a  fixed  pitch;  in  other 
cases  it  is  intermittent  and  may  run  through  a  consid- 
erable range  of  pitch.  In  the  lightest  cases  this  tinnitus 
distracts  attention  and  interferes  with  the  clearness 
of  all  sensations.  In  the  most  severe  cases  it  may 
cause  insanity  or  drive  the  victim  to  suicide. 

Moreover,  irritation  in  the  hearing  apparatus  may 
set  up  many  sorts  of  subjective  auditory  sensations. 
These  may  be  still  more  troublesome  than  simple 
tinnitus.  The  latter  is  distressing,  but  is  seldom  mis- 
understood, while  these  other  subjective  auditory 
sensations  often  are  mistaken  for  real  sounds,  which 
may  take  the  form  of  words  and  develop  into  grave 
hallucinations.  Hock  states  that  the  ear  takes  first 
place  among  the  organs  of  sense  in  so  far  as  delusions 
are  concerned. 

The  importance  of  this  relation  between  ear  affec- 
tions and  mental  disturbance  is  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment of  Amberg  that  "50  per  cent,  of  those  mentally 
unsound  have  defective  auricles.,,  MacMillan  and 
Bruner  report  that,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils 
examined  in  the  classes  for  the  deaf  in  the  Chicago 
schools,  thirty,  or  nearly  19  per  cent.,  were  found  of 
so  low  a  grade  of  mentality  that  they  had  to  be  excluded 
from  the  public  schools. 

The  physiological  effects  upon  the  individual  that 
result  from  the  mode  of  life  consequent  upon  his  deaf- 
ness have  not,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  been  so  exten- 
sively studied  as  have  other  matters  pertaining  to  his 
well-being. 

One  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  the  doctrine,  "The  function  produces  the  organ." 
A  child  may  be  defined  as  an  elaborate  and  marveiously 
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sensitive  apparatus  for  reacting  upon  sensations. 
These  reactions  are  the  chief  agencies  in  the  growth, 
development,  and  education  of  the  various  organs  par- 
ticipating in  them,  and  consequently  they  condition 
the  physical  and  emotional  life  of  the  individual.  If, 
therefore,  a  child  by  reason  of  deafness  is  shut  off  from 
one  of  the  two  most  important  avenues  of  sensation,  it 
must  follow  that  he  is  also  deprived  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  those  reactions  that  accompany  these  sensa- 
tions. The  bodily  tissues  that  in  a  normal  child  would 
be  stimulated  by  such  actions  ought,  therefore,  to  show 
the  evil  effects  of  this  deprivation.  Experimental 
evidence  on  this  point  is  not  extensive  though  items 
pointing  to  this  conclusion  may  be  found  in  the  notes 
of  several  observers.  Miss  Garrett  says  that  from 
two  to  seven  years  of  age  the  deaf  child  is  at  a  stand- 
still in  the  matter  of  gaining  new  ideas  and  as  a  result 
his  head  is  smaller  than  the  average.  Currier  states 
that  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  diminishes  the  tendency 
to  consumption.  MacMillan  and  Bruner  quote  experi- 
mental studies  by  Binet,  St.  Hilaire,  Ferreri,  and  others 
which  indicate  physical  and  mental  inferiority  of  deaf 
children.  But  by  far  the  most  important  evidence 
is  found  in  a  study  of  the  deaf  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago,  made  some  years  ago  by  MacMillan  and 
Bruner. 

About  two  hundred  and  forty  children  were  examined 
thoroughly,  and,  for  certain  tests,  measurements  made 
from  some  one  hundred  more  were  included. 

Nearly  all  were  between  the  ages  of  six  years  and 
eighteen  years. 

The  measurements  included  those  of  weight,  height 
sitting,  height  standing,  size  of  head,  strength  of  grip, 
lung  capacity,  motor  ability,  perception  time,  and 
some  others. 
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In  all  save  one  of  the  particulars  investigated,  it 
was  found  that  the  deaf  children  were  inferior  to  the 
average  of  hearing  children,*  though  this  inferiority 
was  more  striking  in  some  lines  than  in  others.  The 
exception  was  in  the  case  of  weight,  deaf  boys  being 
found  slightly  lighter  than  the  average  of  hearing 
boys,  while  deaf  girls  were  noticeably  heavier  than 
normal  girls. 

The  most  important  results  were  the  following: 

Deaf  children  have  smaller  heads  than  do  hearing 
children,  taking  as  a  criterion  the  length-breadth  pro- 
duct,  and  they  are  more  broad-headed,  or,  to  state  it 
in  another  way:  In  length  of  head  68  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  71  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  below  the  average 
of  hearing  children  of  corresponding  age.  In  breadth 
of  head  60  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  69  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  are  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  average. 

In  strength  of  grip  the  deaf  were  found  to  be  some- 
what inferior  to  the  average  of  hearing  children,  the 
differences  for  the  right  hands  being  noticeably  greater 
than  for  the  left  hands.  In  other  words,  the  deaf  are 
more  nearly  ambidextrous.!  Earlier  studies  of  these 
same  investigators  indicate  that  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  ambidexterity  and  mental  inferiority. 

The  tests  for  motor  ability  were  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  consisted  in  noting  the  number  of  taps  that  could 
be  made  with  an  electric  tapper  in  thirty  seconds.  The 
second  consisted  in  noting  the  time  required  to  draw 
a  line  with  a  pencil  through  each  of  a  group  of  one 

•Similar  comparative  tests  of  deaf  children  in  residential  schools 
give  very  different  results  from  these  here  cited  concerning  deaf  children 
in  day-schools.  See  Dr.  J.  Kerr  Love's  chapter  on  "  General  Char- 
acter of  Deaf-Mutes,"  in  his  "Deaf-Mutism,"  pp.  10-28,  and  Dr.  A. 
J.  Mott's  "Comparison  of  Deaf  and  Hearing  Children"  in  th« 
Annals,  xliv,  401-412,  and  xlv,  33-39.— E.  A.  F. 

fReports  II  and  III,  Department  of  Child  Study,  Chicago  Public 
Schools. 
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hundred  a's  distributed  uniformly  over  a  page.  In 
both  these  tests  the  deaf  showed  marked  inferiority 
and  a  tendency  toward  ambidexterity.  In  the  tap- 
ping test,  74  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  were  below  the  average 
of  normal  children  of  corresponding  ages.  In  the  test 
of  crossing  out  letters  82  per  cent,  made  records  poorer 
than  the  average  for  normal  children.  The  motor 
ability  of  a  normal  child  was  in  general  found  to  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  a  deaf  child  two  or*  three 
years  older  than  himself. 

This  feature  of  the  investigation  is  most  significant. 
Both  of  the  above  tests  are  really  measurements  of 
reaction  time.  It  is  natural  that  a  reaction  apparatus 
which  is  least  used  will  be  least  efficient.  The  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  deaf,  being  shut  off  from  one  of  the 
great  avenues  of  sensation,  will  naturally  react  less 
often  than  will  that  of  a  normal  individual ;  its  efficiency 
will  be  correspondingly  less. 

The  most  striking  of  all  the  tests  concerned  lung 
capacity.  By  this  is  meant  the  greatest  amount  of 
air  that  can  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  after  a  forced 
inspiration.  It  was  in  this  particular  that  the  deaf 
showed  the  greatest  inferiority.  In  general,  their 
lung  capacity  ranges  from  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent, 
less  than  that  of  normal  children  of  corresponding  ages. 
Expressed  in  another  way,  88  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  60  per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  inferior  in  lung  capacity 
to  normal  children. 

This  condition  might  have  been  expected.  All  the 
consequences  that  influence  the  physique  of  the  deaf 
child  unfavorably  are  concentrated  on  the  lungs.  The 
flood  of  sound  stimulates  to  reaction  no  part  of  the  body 
of  a  normal  child  more  than  it  does  the  lungs;  the 
diseases  that  cause  inflammation  of  parts  of  the  ears 
very  often  affect   the  lungs  directly  and  still  more 
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often  modify  unfavorably  the  passages  leading  to  the 
lungs;  finally,  the  deaf  child,  until  he  is  taught  to 
speak,  loses  that  ceaseless  exercise  that  comes  from 
the  talking,  shouting,  laughing,  and  crying  so  char- 
acteristic  of  normal  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  this  test  the  girls 
from  ten  years  on  made  a  better  showing  than  the  boys. 
Indeed,  the  deaf  girls  in  several  particulars  showed 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  standards  of  ordinary  girls 
than  the  deaf  boys  did  to  the  records  of  hearing  boys. 
May  not  this  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  by  their 
work  in  the  home  find  a  larger  relative  measure  of 
activity  than  do  the  boys? 

The  mental  and  emotional  life  of  deaf  children,  as 
of  all  human  beings,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
subject  of  language. 

We  have  stated  above  that  every  sensation  must  be 
followed  by  an  action.  Another  statement  of  the  same 
law  is  that  every  impression  must  have  an  expression. 
With  an  infant,  any  sort  of  expression  will  do;  any  one 
of  a  thousand  sensations  may  cause  him  to  shout, 
move  his  hand,  or  kick  up  his  toes.  But  even  the  infant 
soon  begins  to  have  a  purpose  in  his  expression.  He 
wants  it  understood  that  he  is  calling  for  food,  or  wants 
to  be  picked  up,  or  wants  comfort  in  some  other  par- 
ticular. His  language  is  forceful,  but  not  always  clear. 
With  the  patient  mother  it  is  like  the  game  of  magic 
music ;  she  tries  one  thing  after  another  until  she  knows 
by  the  cessation  of  the  music  that  she  has  found  the 
prize. 

This  will  do  very  well  as  long  as  the  child's  wants 
are  few,  but  with  his  growth  of  interest  comes  the  need 
of  clear  expression  that  may  readily  be  understood 
by  his  fellows. 

Nothing  is  more  distressing  to  the  human  mind 
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than  to  be  unable  to  give  adequate  expression  to  one's 
thoughts  and  emotions,  to  be  unable  to  make  oneself 
understood  by  his  fellows.  Such  inability  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case,  produce  paroxysms  of 
rage  or  stagnation  of  will. 

There  are  several  forms  of  language,  such  as  gesture 
and  the  making  of  pictures,  but  the  written  or  spoken 
word  is  immeasurably  superior  to  all  others. 

A  word  is  the  means  whereby  an  idea  can  be  isolated 
so  that  it  can  be  examined.  In  a  very  real  sense,  a 
word  creates  an  idea.  It  may  be  true  that  thinking 
can  be  done  without  words,  but  certainly  very  little  is 
done  of  a  very  exact  or  elaborate  nature.  We  can 
hardly  be  said  to  think  about  a  thing  at  all  until  we 
have  a  name  for  it  and  then  have  names  for  every  one 
of  its  attributes  or  relations. 

Wo  constantly  ignore  things  in  our  environment 
for  which  we  have  no  names,  such  as  certain  trees, 
birds,  plants,  forms  of  clouds,  etc.,  and  as  constantly 
notice  them,  think  about  them,  and  enjoy  them  when 
once  they  are  named  for  us.  What  is  true  of  material 
things  is  vastly  more  important  when  applied  to  the 
realm  of  intangible  ideas,  as  force,  honor,  history. 

Now,  the  mind  is  that  which  thinks,  and  its  growth 
is  due  to  its  performance  of  its  proper  function.  With- 
out words  the  mind  would  remain  very  nearly  a  blank: 
it  would  have  few  tools  or  materials  with  which 
to  work,  no  means  of  isolating,  testing,  examining, 
labeling  ideas,  no  means  of  comparing  its  conclusions 
with  those  of  other  minds  of  this  age  or  of  past 
ages.  It  could  appropriate  no  ideas  from  the  stock 
accumulated  bv  other  minds.  Each  individual  would 
very  largely  live  unto  himself  and  die  unto  himself. 

The  means  of  using  oral  language  are  the  vocal 
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organs  and  the  organs  of  hearing.  Of  the  use  of  both 
of  these  the  deaf  are  deprived;  the  use  of  the  hearing 
apparatus  is  permanently  lost  in  most  cases.  The 
use  of  the  vocal  organs  is  attained  by  a  labor  of  loving 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  of  infinite 
patience  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
immeasurable  gain  in  happiness  and  efficiency  that 
comes  from  being  able  to  converse  with  one's  fellows 
by  word  of  mouth  amply  justifies  all  the  effort  spent 
in  the  effort  to  give  speech  to  the  deaf  child.  It  should 
be  begun  much  earlier  than  at  present  is  the  practice. 
The  age  at  which  children  are  admitted  to  the  kinder- 
garten is  certainly  none  too  soon  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  instruction.  But  even  this  advantage 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  giving  a  large  vocab- 
ulary in  some  other  form  where  the  oral  method  is 
slow  in  accomplishing  this  all-important  end. 

The  great  loss  of  mental  power  suffered  by  the  deaf 
is  shown  in  the  following  test  made  by  MacMillan 
and  Bruner.  Each  child  was  given  a  page  filled  with 
printed  words,  or  rather  groups  of  letters,  containing 
one  hundred  a's.  The  child  was  asked  to  mark  off  all 
the  a's  as  quickly  as  he  could.  From  the  time  taken 
to  do  this  task  was  subtracted  that  required  to  mark 
out  the  one  hundred  a's  in  the  test  noted  above,  the 
reaction-time  test,  and  the  remainder  was  called  the 
"  perception  time,"  that  is,  the  time  taken  to  discrim- 
inate the  a's  from  the  other  letters  in  the  various  word 
forms  on  the  page.  The  younger  children  required 
nearly  twice  as  much  time  as  did  the  hearing  children 
of  similar  ages,  and  the  older  children  required  about 
one  and  one-half  as  much  time  as  hearing  children; 
82.5  per  cent,  required  a  longer  perception  time  than 
the  normal.     Here,  as  in  the  reaction-time  test,  the 
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deaf  children  made  records  just  about  equal  to  those 
of  hearing  children  two  or  three  years  younger  than 
themselves.* 

The  emotional  experience  of  a  deaf  person  is  rela- 
tively barren.  Whatever  theory  of  emotions  we  adopt, 
we  know  it  to  be  true  that  imitation,  whether  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  of  the  acts  of  others  stimulates 
in  us  feelings  and  emotions  akin  to  those  associated 
with  the  actions  imitated.  One  person  in  a  group 
yawns;  several  others  are  likely  to  do  so  visibly,  every- 
one else  is  sure  to  do  so  in  suppressed  fashion,  and  all 
will  be  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  weariness;  on  the 
contrary  a  smiling  face  and  a  merry  tune  will  cheer 
up  any  company. 

We  become  aware  of  the  actions  and  attitudes  of 
others  chiefly  through  sight  and  hearing,  probably 
much  more  through  the  latter  than  the  former.  We 
can  know  by  sight  of  those  actions  performed  in  front 
of  us  and  in  good  light ;  by  hearing  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  acts  of  persons  all  about  us  and  in  darkness 
as  well  as  in  the  light. 

No  activity  so  commonly  or  so  adequately  expresses 
emotion  in  all  its  kinds  and  shades  as  the  spoken  word, 
and  of  even  more  importance  in  this  respect  than  the 
won!  itself  is  the  tone  in  which  it  is  uttered.  By  long 
patience  the  deaf  child  may  learn  to  interpret  the 
spoken  won!,  and  an  incomparable  advantage  as  a 
means  of  social  life  is  thus  given  him:  but  he  is  still 
unable  to  know  the  words  of  any  but  the  one  person 
to  whom  he  is  attending.  The  give-and-take  of  con- 
versation, with  all  its  stimulus  to  alertness,  is  shut  off 
from  him.  and  the  tones  of  the  voice  in  speech  or  in 
song  he  can  never  know. 

•The  children  >uh\v:c\l  to'.hes**  :cs:>*t-n:  s^iiVfi  cr^upfrom  which 
the***  men: Ally  *ie:\v:i\c  h::ii  K>r  evlu.ie*.:  Th:>  n.ak*^  ihv  result* 
the  more  significant. 
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His  emotions,  therefore,  lack  the  stimulus  and  the 
corrective  effect  coming  from  all  sounds,  and  particu- 
larly that  interchange  of  emotions  which  is  effected 
by  the  human  voice,  and  which  is  the  chief  means  of 
bringing  about  unity  of  thought  and  action,  sympathy, 
and  that  quality  or  sum  of  all  those  qualities  that  are 
best  in  us,  which  we  may  call  humanness. 

Ask  any  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  what  respects  the 
dispositions  of  deaf  children  differ  from  those  of  other 
children,  and  she  will  probably  say  that  they  are  not 
as  gentle,  or  they  are  a  little  more  savage,  or  in  some 
other  way  she  will  indicate  that  she  notices  a  gap  in 
the  character  that  shows  emotional  deficiency.  Watch 
a  ball  game  where  deaf  boys  form  one  or  both  teams. 
Instead  of  being  the  quiet,  noiseless  performance  you 
might  expect,  -you  will  find  it  punctuated  with  such  a 
wealth  of  fierce  noises  and  savage  grimaces  and  ges- 
ticulations that  you  are  sure  the  whole  thing  will  soon 
break  up  in  a  general  melee. 

Clouston  says  that  no  member  of  the  body  can  be 
injured  without  producing  an  effect  on  the  mind. 
St.  Paul  tells  us  that  when  one  member  suffers,  all  the 
members  suffer.  Surely,  we  see  these  laws  acting  to 
their  full  limit  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  child. 

We  have  noted  that  the  conditions  which  produce 
or  are  associated  with  deafness,  whether  congenital 
or  adventitious,  have  a  close  relation  with  those  which 
cause  brain  defects.  Deaf  children  were  found  inferior 
to  hearing  children  in  height,  length  of  body,  size  of 
head,  motor  ability,  lung  capacity,  quickness  of  per- 
ception, and  in  other  physical  and  mental  tests.  Their 
emotional  life  is  narrow  and  unbalanced. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  burdens  cannot  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  deaf  children,  but  surely  some- 
thing more  can  be  done  even  than  is  now  accomplished. 
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The  general  inferiority  of  the  deaf  in  so  many  lines 
of  growth,  strength,  keenness  of  sense,  quickness  of 
action,  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  great  amount  of 
motor  training  through  games,  gymnastics,  manual 
training,  and  all  forms  of  expression.  These  cannot 
be  left  to  the  instincts  of  the  children  or  given  a  few 
minutes  a  day,  as  is  very  sadly  the  case  in  the  schooling 
of  normal  children.  The  play  and  the  work  must  be 
scientifically  planned  and  systematically  carried  out. 
They  should  combine  exercises  of  strength,  of  dexterity, 
of  quickness,  and  of  endurance,  that  all  the  body  may 
be  brought  into  action,  the  heart  strengthened,  and  the 
lungs  expanded. 

This  paper  has  already  emphasized  the  importance 
to  the  deaf  of  training  in  oral  language.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  its  value,  but  of  still  greater 
value  is  training  in  thinking.  Thinking  can  make 
little  progress  without  words,  and  words  the  deaf 
child  should  be  given  in  large  numbers  while  he  is  still 
very  young.  They  should  be  taught  by  word  of  mouth, 
if  possible;  but  if  not,  in  some  other  way — I  could 
almost  say  any  other  way — else  the  dormant  intellect 
may  never  be  aroused  to  a  point  where  speech  can  be 
mastered,  for  it  is  conceded  that  without  a  fair  share 
of  intellect,  speech  never  can  be  mastered  by  the  deaf. 

No  one  can  read  the  biographies  of  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Helen  Keller  without  being  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  senses  may  be  supplied  by  the  remaining  ones. 
But  we  must  also  note  that  Miss  Bridgman  had  the 
personal  care  of  a  great  genius,  Dr.  Howe,  and  that 
Miss  Keller  has. enjoyed  thfe  lifelong  devotion  of  that 
very  talented  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 

Now  the  triumphs  of  modern  civilization  have  con- 
sisted in  giving  to  all  the  privileges  once  enjoyed  by 
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the  few.    This  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  deaf. 
Is  this  possible?    Yes,  and  more  is  possible. 

Seashore  said  recently  that  the  most  significant 
development  in  the  next  decade  would  be  the  coming 
of  the  consulting  psychologist,  who  would  study  a 
given  situation  and,  from  carefully  determined  data, 
formulate  a  course  of  action  that  should  be  successful 
because  it  would  be  in  conformity  to  wTell-established 
laws  of  the  mind.  Surely  in  the  care  of  the  deaf  is 
need  of  the  consulting  psychologist.  Every  deaf 
child  should  be  subjected  to  a  careful  psycho-physical 
examination  to  determine  accurately  his  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  status.  Upon  this  diagnosis 
should  be  founded  a  course  of  care  and  instruction 
designed  to  meet  his  special  needs.  At  frequent  inter- 
vals the  examination  should  be  repeated  to  determine 
how  effective  the  treatment  has  been  and  to  prescribe 
a  new  course  of  action.  This  plan  has  been  put  in  prac- 
tice in  the  treatment  of  subnormal  pupils  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools  with  good  results.  If  applied  to  the  deaf, 
not  only  would  the  best  of  modern  science  and  peda- 
gogy be  given  to  all,  but  many  problems,  such  as  the 
development  of  the  remains  of  hearing  and  the  utili- 
zation of  islands  of  hearing  which  have  been  scarcely 
touched,  would  doubtless  be  systematically  studied 
and  great  good  could  not  fail  to  result. 

CHARLES  D.  LOWRY, 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


HOW  CAN  SPEECH-READING  BE  BROUGHT 
TO  A  HIGHER  STATE  OF  PERFECTION?* 

The  instruction  of  the  deaf  demands  great  patience 
and  devotion,  but  the  results  achieved  are  not  always 
commensurate  with  the  time  and  labor  spent.  It  is 
the  poor  speech  and  speech-reading  of  our  pupils  that 
make  our  work  so  laborious  and  difficult.  Is  not  this 
the  reason  that  proposals  are  so  often  made  to  endeavor 
to  improve  our  methods  of  teaching  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  schools? 

Our  methods  are  certainly  not  perfect.  They  still 
resemble  a  trembling  reed,  which  moves  first  to  this 
side,  then  to  that.  Now  we  seek  to  improve  them  by 
a  separation  of  the  bright  and  dull  pupils,  now  by 
greater  recognition  of  writing,  and  again  by  a  more 
extensive  use  of  signs.  Indeed  there  has  lately  been 
a  strong  current  from  the  north  in  favor  of  the  sign 
language,  which  has  again  shaken  the  foundations  of 
our  method.  The  advocates  of  the  sign  language  cer- 
tainly have  their  reasons,  too,  such  as  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  our  efforts,  our  laborious  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  peculiar  utterance  of  the  deaf.  But  are 
there  not  other  ways  of  advancing  our  work?  Is  it 
purely  accidental  that  this  current  favoring  the  sign 
language  comes  from  those  regions  where  the  large 
institutions  exist — the  large  institutions  which  cer- 
tainly have  an  imposing  exterior,  but  in  which  there 
are  hindrances  to  our  work  and  the  development  of  our 
method?     The  mental  development  of  the  deaf,  for 

•A  paper  read  at  the  Thirty-Second  Conference  of  Wilrtembergand 
Baden  Instructors,  held  at  Wilhelmsdorf,  Germany,  April  21  and  22, 
1911.  Translated  from  the  Organ  dvr  Taubstiwimcn-Anstallcn  in 
Deutschland  for  June,  1911. 
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which  the  sign  language  is  demanded,  is  as  a  rule  not 
so  hard  to  attain.  We  have  means  enough  to  influence 
the  thought  of  our  pupils  and  to  clear  their  ideas.  If 
the  intellect  is  lacking,  no  signs  or  manual  alphabet 
have  the  magic  power  to  create  it. 

The  most  important  and  most  difficult  task  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  is,  and  ever  will  be,  to  give  them 
a  language  worthy  of  a  human  being.  And  it  is  equally 
important,  though  not  quite  so  difficult,  to  develop 
the  art  of  speech-reading  so  that  the  difficulty  of  in- 
struction and  conversation  will  be  lightened  and  we 
shall  be  enabled  most  effectively  to  combat  signs.  Are 
wre  at  the  end  of  our  skill  as  regards  speech-reading, 
or  is  further  development  possible?  No  doubt  greater 
results  may  yet  be  achieved.  The  results  of  individual 
institutions  and  individual  teachers — I  refer  here 
only  to  the  Riehen  of  former  days  and  the  Frankfort 
of  to-day — demonstrate  this.  Various  former  pupils, 
who  after  leaving  school  have  developed  wonderful 
ability  in  speech-reading,  prove  it.  And  if  it  must 
be  admitted  that  better  speech-reading  is  possible,  then 
everything  must  be  done  to  promote  it,  for  it  is  of  such 
great  importance  in  the  whole  course  of  instruction 
and  in  the  success  of  the  deaf  in  their  after  life  that  we 
must  not  shrink  from  further  labor. 

What  has  hitherto  been  done  and  what  must  yet 
be  done  to  bring  speech-reading  to  a  higher  plane? 

Formerly  there  was  no  special  instruction  in  this 
branch  in  most  institutions.  In  learning  to  speak  the 
pupil  acquired  speech-reading  as  a  by-product.  The 
more  intensively  and  the  more  successfully  articulation 
and  speech  were  taught,  the  more  proficient  the  pupils 
became  in  speech-reading.  For  the  one  aids  the  other. 
Clumsy  articulation  and  deficient  speech  were  always 
accompanied  by  poor  speech-reading.     For  the   one 
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also  hinders  the  other.  Special  drills  in  the  latter 
branch  were  rare.  Systematic  instruction  in  it  was 
never  very  popular. 

Many  teachers  on  the  other  hand  strove  with  enthu- 
siasm and  even  stubbornness  to  further  speech-reading 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  new  words  with  the  most 
peculiar  mouth  movements  and  facial  contortions.  It 
was  thought  that  in  the  struggle  with  what  was  repul- 
sive greater  proficiency  and  fluency  in  speech-reading 
would  result. 

Speech  outside  of  the  regular  teaching  was  also 
regarded  as  an  important  aid  to  speech-reading. 
Therefore  efforts  were  repeatedly  made  to  extend 
supervision  in  this  direction.  It  was  expected  that 
the  intercourse  with  supervising  teachers  and  other 
persons  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  speech  and 
speech-reading  of  the  pupils.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  about  supervision,  how  it  must  be 
conducted  and  what  can  be  accomplished  by  it  for 
speech  and  speech-reading.  But  how  do  matters 
really  stand?  In  small  schools  indeed  much  can  be 
done  outside  of  the  regular  teaching;  much  can  be 
gained  and  much  retained.  But  here  also  everything 
depends  on  the  personality  of  the  supervisors.  The 
mere  fact  of  having  a  small  school  cannot  alone 
accomplish  the  result.  In  the  large  institutions  not 
much  can  be  done  for  the  individual  children  out  of 
school  hours.  The  more  intelligent  pupils  have  greater 
opportunity  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  for  these  are 
the  ones  most  generally  called  upon  to  run  errands. 
But  such  aid  is  more  needed  for  the  other  children,  the 
great  majority  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  for  the  mod- 
erately intelligent.  The  uniform  development  and 
cultivation  of  speech-reading  can  come  only  through 
the  regular  work  of  the  school. 
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Unfortunately  much  is  still  done  in  our  schools  for 
the  deaf  which  is  really  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
to  good  speech-reading.  First  there  is  the  imperfect 
articulation.  In  many  schools  too  much  material  is 
presented.  The  effort  is  made  to  progress  too  rapidly. 
A  mass  of  speech  material  is  used  in  the  desire  to 
advance  the  mental  development.  As  soon  as  the 
pupil  can  speak  a  few  words  the  sentence  is  forced  upon 
him.  He  passes  too  rapidly  from  the  word  to  the 
sentence.  Thus  much  is  left  half-chopped  and  but 
little  is  practised  until  it  is  completely  mastered.  What 
is  thus  only  superficially  treated  is  soon  lost  again. 
What  the  pupil  does  not  fully  master  cannot  be  utilized 
or  reproduced  when  occasion  demands.  He  will 
speak  unintelligibly,  and  read  the  lips  with  great  diffi- 
culty or  not  at  all,  because  he  is  not  familiar  with  the 
word.  In  his  attempts  to  speak  such  insufficiently 
mastered  words  he  is  compelled  to  recombine  them 
in  language,  and  in  order  to  read  them  from  the  lips 
he  must  spell  them  out  from  the  individual  movements 
on  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 

How  different  it  is  when  everything  has  been  prac- 
tised until  completely  mastered;  when  the  pupil  can 
fluently  speak  the  different  words  and  produce  them 
at  any  time;  when  the  word  appears  to  him  as  a  com- 
plete articulation  image,  which  he  again  recognizes  as 
a  complete  lip-reading  image  on  the  mouth  of  the 
speaker.  Articulation  and  speech-reading  are  so  closely 
united  that  indistinct  articulation  will  result  in  indis- 
tinct speech-reading,  while  clear  and  fluent  articulation 
will  materially  benefit  speech-reading,  especially  when 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
lip-reading  image  is  directly  connected  with  the  artic- 
ulation image.  Therefore  the  first  resolution  that  I 
have  to  offer  is: 
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The  foundation  of  good  »pcech-reading  is  clear  articulation  images 
and,  based  on  these,  clear  lip-reading;  images. 

What  arc  lip-reading  images  and  how  are  they  pro- 
duced?    As  is  well-known,  even-  single  sound  is  accom- 
panied  by   visible   phenomena,    by   certain    positions 
and  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech.     By  means 
of  these  movements  one  can  approximately  determine 
or  read  from  the  lips  what  has  been  said.     With  the 
spoken  word,  however,  not  every  movement  is  visible. 
Much  is  hidden,  part  becomes  indistinct,  and  some- 
thing foreign  to  the  sound  is  brought  in.     What  is 
really  seen  of  the  spoken  word  on  the  mouth  of  the 
speaker  is  a  more  or   less  abbreviated   rhythmically 
combined   motion-picture  with  a  characteristic    total 
impression,  the  origin  and  combination  of  which  must 
be  familiar  to  the  speech-reader.     This  total  impres- 
sion of  the  fleeting  motion-picture  becomes  a  lip-reading 
image,  which  is  impressed  upon  the  reader  through 
frequent  observation. 

Therefore  my  second  resolution  is: 

Lip-reading  images  are  recognition  images  for  words  and  combinations 
of  words,  which  the  deaf  person  remembers  because  of  the  total  impres- 
sion made  through  repeated  readings  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 

The  recognition  of  a  word,  then,  follows  upon  the 
total  lip-reading  impression  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  speaker.  The  deciphering  of  the  several  move- 
ments and  their  combination  into  a  word  are  thus 
rendered  unnecessarv.  The  reader  is  saved  the  slow 
and  assiduous  task  of  grasping  the  single  movements 
and  transforming  and  combining  them  into  a  whole. 
With  one  glance  he  recognizes  the  lip-reading  image 
and  therefore  the  word.  Through  it  he  gains  time 
and  his  attention  becomes  free  for  the  mental  side  of 
speech.     The    combination    can    thus    be    better    and 
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more  clearly  developed  and  the  speech-reading  becomes 
more  perfect. 
Therefore  my  third  resolution  is : 

Speech-reading  built  upon  complete  lip-reading  images  loses  the 
uncertainty  and  incompleteness  which  pertain  to  that  speech-reading 
by  which  the  words  must  always  be  combined  anew  from  the  single 
movements. 

What  must  be  done  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  re- 
ceive clear  lip-reading  images? 

Practice  makes  perfect.  Nowhere  is  this  proverb 
truer  than  in  speech-reading.  Through  regular  daily 
practice  a  surprising  degree  of  mechanical  skill  in  the 
comprehension  of  lip-reading  images  is  acquired. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  where  one  sense  is  lacking 
another  may  be  better  developed.  What  touch  is  to 
the  blind,  eyesight  is  to  the  deaf.  Repeated  practice 
will  so  develop  the  eye  that  it  may  recognize  the  slight- 
est movements  and  changes  on  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 
In  the  articulation  instruction  the  pupil  by  enunciating 
the  different  sounds,  syllables,  and  words  learns  the 
images  of  these  as  they  appear  on  the  mouth  of  the 
speaker.  If  by  special  daily  exercises  in  a  rhythmical 
speech-reading  drill  the  pupil  is  repeatedly  given  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  these  movements,  he  becomes  so 
proficient  in  grasping  these  images  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  he  can  repeat  all  the  words  used  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  year  he  can  repeat  sen- 
tences and  questions  just  as  they  come,  in  all  kinds  of 
combinations  and  spoken  in  an  ordinary  manner,  with 
wonderful  facility.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes 
clear  that  rapid  speech-reading  is  possible  only  on  the 
basis  of  lip-reading  images  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
combination  of  single  movements  into  a  composite 
picture,  for  there  is  not  time  for  this.     To  be  sure 
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these  exercises  require  time,  but  time  could  hardly 
be  better  spent  than  in  repeated  drills  which  not  only 
produce  the  images  necessary  for  ready  speech-reading 
but  also  materially  improve  the  articulation.  By 
means  of  these  exercises  a  fluency  and  rhythm  are  put 
into  speech  which  render  the  whole  articulation  of 
the  deaf  more  facile,  smooth  off  the  roughness,  and 
produce  material  for  good  speech.  Thus  these  speech- 
reading  exercises  not  only  benefit  speech-reading,  but 
also  to  an  equal  degree  they  benefit  speech.  With 
continued  speech  instruction  the  lip-reading  exercises 
are  extended  and  everything  that  has  been  acquired 
is  utilized.  Even  groups  of  words  combined  from 
different  points  of  view  are  made  the  object  of  speech- 
reading  exercises. 
Therefore  my  fourth  resolution  is: 

For  the  acquisition  of  clear  lip-reading  images  systematic  exercises, 
beginning  in  the  articulation  class  and  continuing  through  the  lower  and 
middle  classes,  are  necessary. 

These  exercises,  which  make  use  only  of  material  that  is  already 
familiar  and  develop  speech  and  speech-reading  equally,  should  be 
devoted  to  pronouncing,  speech-reading,  and '  repeating  singly  and  in 
concert  syllables,  words,  combinations  of  words,  sentences,  questions, 
groups  of  words  adapted  to  the  knowledge  of  language  and  the  ideas 
possessed  by  the  pupils,  and  groups  of  words  of  similar  form  or  similar 
appearance  in  speech-reading. 

What  position  must  we  take  regarding  the  lip-reading 
of  words  with  which  the  pupils  are  unfamiliar? 

Here  the  views  of  teachers  differ  widely.  Many 
of  them,  loyal  followers  of  the  German  method,  demand 
that  speech  should  precede  writing.  Others  make  use 
of  signs  for  sounds  and  positions  of  the  mouth,  while 
still  others  begin  with  the  crayon  in  the  hand. 

Whatever  in  normal  speech  can  be  read  directly  from 
the  lips  should  be  so  read.  The  attempt  should  always 
be  made.     If  after  two  or  three  repetitions  or  the  use 
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of  periphrasis  or  circumlocution  this  is  found  to  be 
impossible,  quietly  take  the  crayon.  Writing  is  of 
great  service  and  in  no  way  hinders  speech-reading. 
Words  which  the  pupil  does  not  know  he  cannot, 
easily  read  from  the  lips.  Not  every  part  of  a  word 
can  be  seen  and  many  sounds  have  a  similar  appear- 
ance. If  some  teachers  succeed  in  having  such  words 
read,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  too  much  mouthing  or  through 
the  use  of  signs  for  sounds  and  positions.  The  effort 
is  made  to  render  visible  what  cannot  be  seen  in  ordi- 
nary speech.  This  kind  of  lip-reading  is  entirely 
wrong  and  does  more  harm  than  good.  Through 
excessive  articulation  movements  an  ugly  speech  is 
developed.  There  appear  on  the  mouth  images  which 
have  no  similarity  with  those  of  normal  speech,  cari- 
catures which  only  confuse  the  reader.  What  real 
progress  in  speech-reading  is  supposed  to  result  from 
this  process? 
Therefore  my  fifth  resolution  is: 

New  words,  if  they  cannot  be  readily  understood  from  the  lips,  should 
immediately  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  repeated  orally. 

The  manner  of  speaking  to  deaf  children  should  be 
most  closely  connected  with  the  speech-reading.  Even 
if  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  order  to  be  understood 
one  must  speak  more  distinctly  to  them  than  to  hearing 
persons,  we  must  always  strive  to  use  normal  speech. 
For  the  deaf  person  will  have  to  read  from  the  lips  of 
other  people  besides  his  teacher.  If  we  look  around 
among  the  various  schools  for  the  deaf,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  many  teachers  of  the  deaf  go  too  far  in 
their  articulation  movements  while  some  even  go  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  nature.  Here  retrogression  would  be 
beneficial,  if  only  for  aesthetic  reasons.  If  the  pupil 
has  become  accustomed  to  large  mouth  movements 
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and  to  false  rhythm  with  long-drawn-out  syllables 
and  words,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
read  from  the  lips  of  other  people.    What  good  will  it 
do  him  if  he  understands  only  his  teacher  and  is  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  other  people?    How  hard  must 
it  be  for  him  when,  after  leaving  school,  he  goes  out  into 
the  world  where  people  speak  differently  from  the  way 
they  do  in  the  institution!    Thus  in  the  matter  of 
speech-reading  we  help  to  dig  a  chasm  between  the 
school  and  the  home.    Instead  of  bridging  over,  we 
separate.    Does  not  the  voice  of  reason  tell  us  to 
accustom  our  pupils  to  read  from  normal  speech  in 
special  exercises  from  the  very  beginning?    Then  the 
same  lip-reading  images  will  meet  them  everywhere. 
They  will  read  from  A's  lips  as  well  as  from  B's,  out  of 
the  institution  as  well  as  in  it.    Will  not  our  labor  thus 
prove  of  greater  value?  The  more  laborious  our  repeated 
drills  are  and  the  more  time  they  require,  the  greater  will 
be  the  results. 
Therefore  my  sixth  resolution  is : 

Id  order  that  the  deaf  may  be  able  to  read  from  the  lips  of  everybody, 
the  teacher  must  speak  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible  and  from  the 
beginning  avoid  all  exaggerated  movements  of  the  mouth. 

Through  special  speech-reading  exercises,  which 
must  be  given  systematically  in  the  lowest  classes,  the 
pupil  will  acquire  a  number  of  lip-reading  images, 
by  means  of  which  he  will  readily  and  clearly  recognize 
individual  words  and  combinations  of  words  in  the 
slow  course  of  speech.  While  in  the  beginning  the 
mechanical  difficulties  demand  his  almost  undivided 
attention,  after  these  have  been  overcome  the  path  is 
cleared  for  the  mental  side  of  speech.  The  instruction 
becomes  more  animated  and  is  no  longer  hampered  by 
difficulty  in  reading  the  lips.    The  pupils  will  now 
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understand  each  other  better  and  use  signs  among 
themselves  less.  Then  when  they  leave  school  and  go 
out  into  the  world  the  transition  will  not  be  so  difficult; 
for  if  they  have  become  accustomed  to  reading  from 
the  lips  of  people  speaking  naturally,  the  speech  of 
their  new  surroundings  will  not  appear  strange  to  them. 
They  will  understand  hearing  people  and  be  under- 
stood by  them. 
Therefore  my  last  resolution  is: 

After  a  better  mastery  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  speech-reading, 
the  pupil  can  give  more  attention  to  the  mental  side  of  language. 

Instruction  and  intercourse  will  more  and  more  cease  to  be  difficult 
and  the  transition  to  the  outside  world  will  be  more  readily  accomplished. 

With  these  resolutions  I  come  before  the  conference 
and  make  demands  which  are  of  great  importance  for 
the  further  development  of  our  methods  of  instruction. 
Still  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  demands.  They  only 
carry  out  to  their  ultimate  conclusions  the  demands 
which  Arnold,  Vatter,  Kuppers,  and  others  have 
expressed  and  which  Rotzer  of  Munich  has  maintained 
in  word  and  deed  for  speech-reading.  My  own  obser- 
vations and  experiences  long  ago  convinced  me  that 
in  articulation  and  speech-reading  we  must  use  every 
effort  if  we  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  bring  our  pupils  closer  to  hearing  people. 
It  may  be  objected  that  if  these  many  exercises,  daily 
repeated,  are  carried  out,  the  mental  development 
of  our  pupils,  which  is  much  more  important,  will  be 
left  in  the  background  and  neglected.  Good  speech 
and  ready  speech-reading,  however,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  deaf,  and  in  the  lower  classes  they 
must  by  all  means  be  given  the  precedence.  Mental 
development  will  progress  side  by  side  with  them. 
There  is  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  for  mental 
development  on  an  entirely  differentbasis. 
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When  we  had  only  a  six-years'  course  of  instruction 
we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could.    In  order  to  reach  a 
certain  stage  we  could  not  devote  very  much  time  to 
mechanical  speech  or  drills  in  speech-reading.     The 
pushing  forward  of  other  subjects  had  a  certain  justi- 
fication then.    Imperfect  articulation  and  poor  speech- 
reading  could  be  attributed  to  the  short  period  of 
instruction.    Now    we   have    an    eight-years'    course 
and  what  have  we  accomplished  with  it?    Most  of  the 
additional  time  is  given  to  other  studies.    We  have 
more  natural  history,  science,  geography,  and  history* 
But  how  about  speech  and  speech-reading?    These 
are  no  better  than  twenty-five  years  ago.    In  these 
branches  we  are  simply  marking  time. 

Mental  development  has  now  become  the  battle-cry 
everywhere,  especially  with  those  to  whom  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  mechanical  side  of  the  instruction  is  unsym- 
pathetic, because  they  can  find  no  satisfaction  therein, 
because  they  cannot  descend  to  this  trivial  work.  Me- 
chanical speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded  as 
narrowing  and  stifling  to  the  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
instead  of  being  narrowing  and  stifling,  they  prepare 
and  build  the  road  by  which  the  minds  of  our  pupils, 
so  handicapped  by  nature,  are  to  advance.  It  is  not 
a  road  on  which  their  minds  will  sink  back  again  at 
every  step  and  must  always  be  supported  and  be  aided 
along,  but  a  well-built,  level  road,  on  which  they  can 
make  good  progress,  being  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
imperfect  speech  and  speech-reading. 

A.  WIEDEMER, 
Supcrifikndcnt  of  the  Heidelberg  School, 

Heidelberg,  Baden,  Germany. 
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Discussion* 

The  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  Beck,  Head  Teacher  in  the 
Niirtingen  School,  who  said  that  the  natural  founda- 
tions of  good  speech-reading  are  normal  mentality, 
normal  eyesight  (which  should  be  examined  from  time 
to  time  by  a  competent  oculist) ,  good  light,  and  correct 
enunciation  by  the  teacher.  He  wished  to  amend  the 
first  resolution  so  that  it  should  read: 

Distinct  articulation  images,  and  clear  lip-reading  images  based  on 
these,  form  the  best  foundation  for  good  speech-reading  (presupposing 
normal  mentality,  normal  eyesight,  good  light,  and  correct  enunciation 
by  the  teacher) . 

Mr.  Griesinger,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Gmiind 
Institution,  said  that  good  speech-reading  depended 
upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  understand  language. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  speech-reading 
of  semi-mutes  and  deaf-mutes.  The  former  read  the 
lips  much  better,  because  they  have  a  better  command 
of  language.  It  also  depends  upon  how  the  pupils  regard 
the  teacher.  If  a  child  takes  kindly  to  a  teacher,  he 
readily  learns  to  read  the  lips.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
child  is  timid  and  backward,  speech-reading  is  more 
difficult  for  him.  Adults  are  often  afraid  to  learn 
speech-reading.  Speech-reading,  like  hearing,  is  the  com- 
bination of  a  physical  and  a  psychical  action.  We  can- 
not determine  in  what  relation  these  stand  to  each  other. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  proportion  of  the  psychical  to 
the  physical  is  three  to  two.  It  may  be  the  other  way. 
The  speech-reading  of  the  child  depends  on  his  com- 
mand of  language.     His  ability  to  read  the  lips  may  be 

•Abridged  from  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Second 
Conference  of  Wtirtemberg  and  Baden  Instructors,  in  the  Organ  der 
Taubstummen-AnstaUen  in  Deiilschland  for  July  and  August,  1911. 
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measured  by  his  knowledge  of  language  and  his  intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  maintained  that  speech-reading 
depended  chiefly  on  mechanical  proficiency.  The 
connection  of  the  thought  is  merely  an  aid  and  is  not 
always  necessary.  It  predominates  when  the  con- 
versation spins  along  a  certain  thread.  Should  the 
thought  deviate,  then  proficiency  in  speech-reading  is 
necessary.  We  have  heretofore  made  a  mistake  in 
our  schools.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  intelligent 
read  the  lips  better  than  the  dull.  This  has  led  us  to 
say  that  speech-reading  depends  only  on  the  intelligence. 
We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  we  often  go  only  half  way. 
If  the  brighter  pupils  can  speak  the  words  and  sentences 
that  come  up,  we  go  ahead,  though  the  poorer  ones 
can  speak  them  only  with  great  difficulty  and  very 
imperfectly.  When  we  return  to  these  words  and  sen- 
tences later,  only  the  brighter  pupils  can  read  them 
from  the  lips,  as  they  alone  are  familiar  with  the  words. 
But  if  in  our  speech  instruction  we  can  attain  fluent 
articulation  and  sure  words  and  forms,  then  the  less 
intelligent  will  also  be  able  to  read  the  lips.  As  regards 
semi-mutes,  it  was  his  experience  that  a  deaf-mute 
who  has  acquired  speech-reading  through  the  special 
exercises  recommended  can  read  the  lips  better  than 
the  semi-mutes,  notwithstanding  the  wider  range  of 
information  that  the  latter  possess. 

Mr.  Griesinger  said  another  thing  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  speech-reading. 
He  had  spoken  to  his  pupils  with  his  mouth  covered. 
Speech-reading  was  even  then  possible.  The  whole 
pantomime  of  the  face  must  be  considered.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  children  see  the  entire  face 
of  the  teacher. 
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He  mentioned  another  personal  experience.  When 
he  reads  he  has  to  use  a  different  pair  of  glasses  from 
his  usual  ones.  Thus  he  is  obliged  to  put  on  his  reading 
glasses  for  chapel  exercises.  He  found  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  pupils  did  not  read  his  lips  as  well 
as  at  other  times.  When  standing  before  them  and 
speaking  to  them  with  his  usual  glasses  on,  he  could 
see  them  better,  and  then  no  child  would  dare  to  turn 
his  eyes  away  from  him,  and  he  could  exercise  such 
power  of  suggestion  upon  the  pupils  that  they  would 
read  his  lips  well.  But  when  he  could  not  see  the  pupils 
distinctly,  he  found  that  he  could  not  direct  his  class. 
It  was  his  energy  that  gave  the  child  energy  to  read 
his  lips.  This  had  also  been  his  experience  in  court 
proceedings.  When  a  deaf  person  at  first  would  not 
read  the  lips,  if  he  could  fix  him  with  his  eye  it  made 
him  brace  up.  Speech-reading  is  not  an  act  of  passive 
reception  like  hearing;  it  is  an  act  of  the  will  in  which 
the  will  must  be  strongly  exerted. 

He  mentioned  another  experience  in  speech-reading. 
In  a  class  exercise  an  intelligent  girl  was  speaking  and 
a  boy  was  reading  her  lips.  If  the  girl  received  no 
answer,  she  said,  "Now  he  is  thinking  again."  He 
was  hunting  in  another  domain.  It  is  important  in 
the  beginning  that  we  keep  up  the  connection  in  our 
speech-reading  exercises.  The  pupil  must  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  We  must  not  go  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another.  When  we  tell  a  story  the  pupil  must 
be  certain  that  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  that  story. 
Only  gradually  should  we  enter  another  domain. 

We  may  compare  speech-reading  with  ordinary 
reading.  It  is  difficult  to  read  a  carelessly  written  letter 
if  the  handwriting  is  not  familiar;  but  one  familiar 
with  the  handwriting  can  read  it  easily.  Everybody 
makes  mouth  movements  peculiar  to  himself.    As  the 
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handwritings  of  persons  differ,  so  also  do  their  move- 
ments of  the  mouth  in  speaking.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  pupil  to  read  everybody's  lips.  If  a  pupil 
is  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade  he  will  not  understand 
his  master  during  the  first  week.  He  must  have  time 
to  become  familiar  with  the  peculiar  movements  of 
his  mouth.  Speech-reading  is  familiarity  with  the 
mouth  movements. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  said  that  special  speech-reading 
exercises  must  be  given  in  the  beginning.  Then  such 
proficiency  would  be  attained  that  all  children  who 
were  spoken  to  in  a  natural  manner  would  be  able  to 
read  the  lips. 

Mr.  Griesinger  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  giving 
special  exercises  in  speech-reading.  It  seemed  to  him 
like  urging  a  letter-carrier  to  take  special  exercise  in 
walking. 

Mr.  Held,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bonnigheim  School, 
thought  that  the  basis  of  all  speech-reading  was  mechan- 
ical proficiency  and  that  we  must  proceed  from  this 
point.  He  said  that  in  these  resolutions  it  was  urged 
not  only  that  the  speaker  should  give  distinct  lip-read- 
ing images  but  also  that  the  pupil  should  have  distinct 
articulation  images.  He  asked  whether  it  was  the 
general  experience  that  a  pupil  who  could  not  speak 
fluently  did  not  possess  clear  lip-reading  images; 
whether  the  two  were  connected  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  said  that  the  pupil  must  be  able 
to  speak  the  word  as  a  whole  and  not  according  to  the 
individual  sounds.     Only  then  can  he  read  it  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Held  said  we  must  differentiate  between  the 
fundamental  exercises  and  the  later  practice.  In  the 
reading  exercises  of  the  new  primer  of  the  Wiirtemberg 
public  schools,  the  words  are  at  first  divided  so  that 
the  children  may  be  better  able  to  understand  them. 
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They  are  not  expected  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the 
whole  word  from  the  very  beginning.  In  the  same 
manner  with  speech-reading  we  must  gradually  go 
from  a  lower  step  to  a  higher. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted  in  its  original  form 
and  the  second  and  third  resolutions  were  adopted 
without  much  discussion,  as  follows: 

1.  The  foundation  of  good  speech-reading  is  clear  articulation  images 
and,  based  on  these,  clear  lip-reading  images. 

2.  Lip-reading  images  are  recognition  images  for  words  and  combina- 
tions of  words,  which  the  deaf  person  remembers  because  of  the  total 
impression  made  through  repeated  reading  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 

3.  Speech-reading  built  upon  complete  lip-reading  images  loses  the 
uncertainty  and  incompleteness  which  pertain  to  that  speech-reading 
by  wliich  the  words  must  always  be  combined  anew  from  the  single 
movements. 

The  fourth  resolution,  after  discussion,  was  adopted 
as  follows: 

4.  For  the  acquisition  of  clear  lip-reading  images  systematic  exercises, 
beginning  in  the  articulation  class  and  continuing  through  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  are  necessary. 

These  exercises,  which  make  use  only  of  speech  and  speech-reading 
material  that  is  already  familiar  and  develop  speech  and  speech-reading 
equally,  should  be  devoted  to  pronouncing,  speech-reading,  and  repeat- 
ing singly  and  in  concert  syllables,  words,  combinations  of  words, 
sentences,  questions,  groups  of  words  adapted  to  the  knowledge  of 
language  and  the  ideas  possessed  by  the  pupils,  and  groups  of  words 
of  similar  form  or  similar  appearance  is  speech-reading. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  resolution  Mr.  Riek,  Head 
Teacher  in  the  Bonnigheim  School,  asked  for  a  further 
explanation  of  the  proposed  exercises  in  speech-reading. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  said  the  beginning  was  to  be  made  with 
drills  in  syllables  with  the  various  vowels,  as,  for  instance, 
6a,  be,  bi,  bu,  bo,  bla,  ble,  bli,  blu,  bio.  The  pupil  knows 
the  order  of  succession  and  can  combine  his  speech 
with  the  teacher's.     Teacher  and  pupils  speak  together 
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in  chorus  and  thus  the  pupils  acquire  the  lip-reading 
images  while  speaking.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  exercises  are  given  with  words,  especially  when  the 
article  comes  up.  The  teacher  should  for  half  an  hour 
daily  repeat  words  which  the  pupils  know.  The  words 
should  be  spoken  to  the  class  and  repeated  perhaps 
fifty  times.  Through  this  frequent  repetition  the 
pupil  gets  the  picture  of  the  word.  One  should  speak 
naturally  from  the  beginning.  If  the  individual  pupils 
do  well  in  their  exercises,  they  may  repeat  them  in 
chorus* 

In  the  second  and  third  classes  the  main  drills  are 
on  sentences.  Whole  sentences  which  have  been 
acquired  in  the  speech  instruction  are  frequently 
repeated.  The  child  acquires  lip-reading  images  not 
only  of  words  but  also  of  whole  sentences  or  of  words 
which  belong  together,  as  for  instance,  "is  white,"  "on 
the  floor."  These  exercises  are  not  tiresome  for  the 
children  if  one  makes  different  combinations  with  them. 
Wrong  combinations  may  be  given  for  the  child  to 
correct,  as,  for  instance,  instead  of  "The  bread  lies  in 
the  drawer,"*  the  teacher  may  say,  "The  child  lies  in 
the  drawer."  This  is  a  test  and  it  affords  variety. 
The  child  is  very  proud  that  he  can  correct  the  sentence. 
If  we  thus  continue  with  the  drills,  the  pupils  will 
acquire  such  proficiency  in  speech-reading  that  one 
can  speak  a  hundred  different  sentences  and  the  children 
will  be  able  to  read  ninety-five  or  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Vatter,  Director  of  the  Institution  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  and  President  of  the  Conference,  said 
that  his  own  experience  agreed  with  Mr.  Wiedemer's. 
He  regarded  fifty  repetitions  as  insufficient  in  some 
cases.     Especially   must   we   combine   in   our   speech 

*In  German  households  bread  and  cake  are  kept  in  drawers  which 
are  tinned  on  the  inside. — P.  L. 
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that  which  logically  belongs  together.  Mr.  Wiedemer 
need  not  have  offered  any  excuses  for  favoring  clear 
speech-reading  nor  feared  that  he  would  be  accused 
of  neglecting  the  development  of  the  mind.  Mental 
development  is  furthered  by  proficiency  in  speech- 
reading. 

Mr.  Moll,  of  the  Meersburg  School,  said  he  had 
practised  these  exercises  more  or  less  since  he  first 
began  teaching  in  1874.  Speech-reading  demands  a 
great  deal  of  practice  and  good  intelligence.  With  the 
less  intelligent  fluent  speech  will  not  be  possible.  We 
must  not  promise  ourselves  too  much  from  this  new 
method. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  said  that  these  demands  were  not 
new,  but  were  the  results  of  the  demands  of  Vatter 
and  others.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  exercises  he 
recommended  had  been  used  in  any  institution. 

Mr.  Griesinger  maintained  that  they  had  been 
used  in  his  school  for  a  long  time,  not  as  special 
speech-reading  exercises  but  as  the  oral  drill  of  mechan- 
ical speech.  They  could  be  read  not  only  from  the 
blackboard  but  also  from  the  mouth.  This  is  done 
in  all  the  schools.  Speech-reading  is  practised  but 
not  in  special  speech-reading  exercises.  Ten  or  fifteen 
new  words  are  given.  These  must  be  repeated  until 
they  are  mastered.  Speech-reading  is  combined  with 
articulation.  It  is  important  in  these  exercises  that 
the  child  learn  to  read  not  only  from  the  teacher's  lips 
but  also  from  the  lips  of  the  other  pupils.  There  are 
speech-reading  exercises  in  all  branches.  We  do  not 
need  them  as  a  special  branch.  If  they  are  to  be  a 
special  branch  in  the  middle  or  higher  classes,  then  we 
shall  need  a  special  teacher  of  speech-reading.  Speech- 
reading  exercises  should  be  given  whenever  there  is 
opportunity.     If    this    does    not   succeed,    individual 
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exercises  may  be  given  when  necessary,  but  they  need 
not  have  a  place  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Schmid,  a  Head  Teacher  at  Gmund,  said  these 
exercises  should  be  given  only  with  familiar  material. 
He  believed  that  our  whole  course  of  instruction,  pro- 
gressing from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  developed 
speech-reading.  New  lip-reading  images  are  contin- 
ually added  to  the  old,  while  repetitions  are  frequently 
given. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  the  similarity  and  ambiguity  of 
lip-reading  images  were  the  chief  cause  of  difficulty 
in  speech-reading.  We  must  therefore  give  special 
exercises.  The  pupils  must  become  so  proficient  that 
they  will  recognize  the  similarity  of  mouth  images. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  systematic  exercises. 
When  a  subject  has  been  explained  and  discussed,  we 
can  have  speech-reading  exercises  at  the  end.  He 
believed  that  such  exercises  as  Mr.  Wiedemer  demanded 
had  been  used  in  institutions  only  here  and  there. 
Their  general  adoption  would  mean  progress.  He 
urged  his  colleagues  to  use  them  systematically.  In 
the  language  instruction  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
to  jump  from  one  subject  to  another  and  thus  develop 
fluency  of  speech  and  proficiency  in  speech-reading. 

Mr.  Retter,  a  Head  Teacher  at  Gmund,  said  that 
the  difference  between  the  old  method  and  the  one 
which  Mr.  Wiedemer  advocated  was  that  in  the  old 
method  these  exercises  had  been  used  for  mental  devel- 
opment while  Mr.  Wiedemer  gave  them  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  mechanical  speech-reading.  He  asked 
which  was  the  more  important,  mechanical  proficiency 
in  speech-reading  or  mental  development.  According 
to  Mr.  Wiedemer  mechanical  proficiency  is  to  be  devel- 
oped first,  and  the  mind  afterwards.  We  ought  first 
to  take  familiar  material,  and  then  new  material,  for 
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the  speech-reading  exercises,  if  they  are  to  be  justified. 
The  reading  of  sentences  is  more  important  than  that 
of  words.  The  reading  of  a  sentence  is  sometimes 
easier  than  that  of  a  word  or  a  syllable. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  said  that  it  was  of  course  impossible 
for  the  deaf  to  read  unfamiliar  words. 

Mr.  Vattek  said  that  Privy  Councillor  Dr.  Schneider 
in  his  examination  of  the  deaf  had  spoken  to  them 
unfamiliar  words  from  foreign  languages.  To  expect 
them  to  read  these  words  from  the  lips  was  asking  too 
much. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  said  that  Mr.  Heidsiek  in  visiting 
institutions  had  spoken  his  own  name  to  the  deaf  and 
when  they  could  not  read  it  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  poor  lip-readers. 

Mr.  Griesinger  said  he  should  like  to  offer  a  com- 
parison. If  a  boy  in  working  a  problem  in  arithmetic 
wrote  down  that  a  pound  of  butter  costs  $8.80,  he 
would  say  to  the  boy:  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  write  down  a  thing  like  that.  You  ought 
to  know  that  such  a  price  is  impossible.,,  If  a  child 
should  make  a  mistake  in  speech-reading  like  this: 
"One  spreads  mother*  on  the  bread,"  he  would  tell 
him  in  the  same  way  that  he  ought  to  know  that  this 
could  not  be.  The  intelligence  has  a  great  part  in 
good  speech-reading.  If  we  get  children  into  the  habit 
of  reading  merely  from  the  appearance  of  the  lips,  what 
they  read  is  sometimes  nonsense. 

Mr.  Retter  said  that  if  the  children  were  unable 
to  read  anything  new,  we  should  continually  be  obliged 
to  take  the  crayon. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  admitted  that  this  would  be  neces- 
sary in  most  cases. 


*"  Mutter"  instead  of  "Butter." 
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Continuing,  Mr.  Retter  said  that  with  progressive 
exercises  the  children  become  accustomed  to  mechan- 
ical work.  For  instance,  in  teaching  language  forms 
we  always  find  that  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sentences 
are  easier  than  the  first,  second,  and  third.  When  we 
come  to  the  teaching  of  other  branches,  there  is  a  hitch ; 
the  child  is  bewildered. 

Professor  Kummel,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
said  that  whoever  imagined  he  could  teach  the  deaf  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  acquire  unfamiliar  words 
through  speech-reading  alone,  expected  the  impossible. 
A  large  number  of  sounds  cannot  be  recognized  from 
speech-movements  alone.  Wherever  such  unknown 
sounds  occur  it  is  largely  guesswork,  and  this  is  only  pos- 
sible when  one  already  knows  the  word  and  its  meaning. 
Similarly  it  takes  a  linguistic  genius  to  learn  from  books 
without  a  teacher  the  Turkish  language  or  any  other 
language  where  the  vowels  are  left  out  in  writing. 
If  one  has  not  heard  the  words  spoken  by  a  teacher,  or 
become  familiar  with  the  sounds  and  their  meaning 
by  rewriting  them  in  oriental  letters,  he  cannot  write 
the  shortest  sentence,  since  he  cannot  guess  the  vowels 
and  since  the  same  consonants  combined  with  other 
vowels  occur  in  words  having  an  entirely  different 
meaning.  If  one  knows  the  words  and  their  meaning, 
as  the  native  Turks  do,  he  can  almost  always  guess 
them  correctly  from  the  consonants  alone.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  deaf  to 
guess  new  words  which  cannot  be  recognized  by  speech 
movements,  a  fact  which  gives  the  semi-mute  pupils 
a  great  advantage.  One  must  not  expect  from  all 
pupils  what  is  possible  only  with  a  few. 

Mr.  Griesinger  disagreed  with  Professor  Kummel. 
In  reading  a  word  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
it  stands  alone  or  is  in  connection  with  other  words. 
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For  this  reason  the  deaf  cannot  read  the  names  of 
individuals  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  But  un- 
known words  that  are  connected  in  a  sentence  with 
words  that  are  known  they  can  read. 

Mr.  Wiedemer  said  that  not  everything  could  be 
seen  in  some  words  and  some  parts  must  therefore  be 
supplied.  If  a  child  does  not  know  the  word,  he  cannot 
correctly  supply  the  missing  parts. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  single  words  are  much  harder 
to  read  than  whole  sentences,  for  in  the  whole  sentence 
the  logical  connection  prevents  misunderstanding.  For 
that  reason  there  is  less  misunderstanding  in  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  where  the  fund  of  language  is  more 
extended  and  where  whole  sentences  appear,  than  in 
the  lower  classes.  But  the  question  in  dispute  was 
whether  or  not  systematic  speech-reading  exercises 
should  be  given.  He  believed  such  exercises  would 
constitute  a  step  forward. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  fifth  resolution  Mr.  Gries- 
inger  said  that  he  preferred  giving  the  word  in  a 
sentence  before  writing  it  on  the  blackboard.  If,  for 
instance,  a  child  does  not  read  the  word,  "workshop/' 
he  would  say,  "Get  a  plane  from  the  workshop,"  and 
the  child  would  comprehend. 

Mr.  Single,  a  Head  Teacher  in  the  Winnenden 
School,  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "on  the  black- 
board," since  there  is  frequent  occasion  for  writing  new 
words  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  For  this  purpose 
any  convenient  smooth  surface,  a  table,  the  wall,  a 
door,  etc.,  can  be  used.  He  had  often  written  new 
or  forgotten  words,  which  his  pupils  could  not  read 
from  the  lips,  with  the  index  finger  merely. 

Mr.  Riek  said  that  the  question  under  consideration 
was  one  of  principle.  Hitherto  in  our  exercises  we 
have  first  spoken  the  word.     Only  after  the  pupil  has 
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read  and  repeated  it  was  it  to  be  written.  Could  there 
not  be  a  compromise?  In  the  first  year  whatever  new 
material  comes  up  should  first  be  read  and  then  written. 
In  a  more  advanced  stage  it  is  no  longer  harmful  if  the 
written  image  is  given  first. 

Mr.  Vatter  said  he  had  often  written  in  the  sand 
on  the  playground. 

Mr.  Winterhalder,  of  the  Meersburg  School,  moved 
to  strike  out  the  word  "immediately"  from  the  resolu- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  teacher  would  be  able  to  deter- 
mine at  what  point  it  was  necessary  to  write  the  word. 

With  these  two  amendments  the  fifth  resolution  was 
adopted,  as  follows: 

New  words,  if  they  cannot  be  readily  read  from  the  lips,  should  be 
written  and  repeated  orally. 

Concerning  the  sixth  resolution,  Mr.  Beck  said  that 
it  sounded  a  needed  note  of  warning  for  all  teachers 
of  the  deaf.  Every  teacher  gets  into  the  habit  of 
mouthing.  In  order  to  enable  the  deaf  to  read  from 
everybody's  lips  special  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  highest  class.  In  day-schools  the  parents  and 
friends  at  home  should  be  instructed  how  to  speak 
properly  to  the  children;  they  should  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  having  a  good  light  on  the 
speaker,  etc. 

Mr.  Held,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bonnigheim  School, 
said  that  the  resolution  promised  a  little  too  much. 
Even  if  the  teacher  always  speaks  naturally  in  all  the 
classes,  he  cannot  guarantee  that  his  pupils  will  be 
able  to  read  from  the  lips  [of  everybody.  For  most 
people  do  not  speak  distinctly  enough  for  the  deaf  to 
read  what  they  say.  The  deaf  must  first  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  people.  He  therefore  moved  to  strike 
out  the  word  "  every  body,"  and  insert  instead  the 
words  "  other  people." 
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With  this  amendment  the  sixth  resolution  was 
adopted,  as  follows : 

In  order  that  the  deaf  may  be  able  to  read  from  the  lips  of  other 
people,  the  teacher  must  speak  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible  and 
from  the  beginning  avoid  all  exaggerated  movements  of  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Vatter  said  that  reading  from  the  lips  of  other 
people  is  very  difficult  for  the  deaf.  First  the  dialect 
proves  a  hindrance ;  then  people  generally  do  not  know 
how  to  express  their  thought  in,  such  a  simple  form 
that  the  deaf  can  grasp  it.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  know 
what  to  say;  they  put  it  in  the  form  the  deaf  use  and 
are  understood.  But  when  a  stranger,  who  does  not 
know  the  limited  capacity  of  the  deaf,  speaks  to  them, 
he  will  not  be  understood.  He  added  another  sugges- 
tion: One  should  not  move  the  head  about  while 
speaking. 

The  last  resolution, ^fter  brief  discussion,  was  adopted 
as  follows: 

7.  After  a  better  mastery  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  speech- 
reading,  the  pupil  can  give  more  attention  to  the  mental  side  of  language. 

Instruction  and  intercourse  will  more  and  more  cease  to  be  difficult 
and  the  transition  to  the  outside  world  will  be  more  readily  accomplished. 

Mr.  Held  said  that  this  resolution,  as  it  stands, 
would  not  meet  with  opposition,  but  that  we  must 
regard  it  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Should  we 
devote  a  part  of  the  time  which  we  now  use  for  other 
branches  to  speech-reading  exercises?  That  was  the 
important  question.  If  speech-reading  exercises  were 
added  to  the  present  curriculum  more  would  undoubt- 
edly be  accomplished  than  heretofore.  But  whether 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  time  for  these  exercises 
were  taken  from  the  other  instruction,  only  a  practical 
trial  would  show. 
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Mr.  Griesinger  thought  that  mechanical  speech- 
reading  exercises  up  to  the  higher  classes  ought  no 
more  to  be  neglected  than  mechanical  speech  exercises. 
Neither  ought  ever  to  be  neglected. 

Mr.  Hollenback,  of  the  Heidelberg  School,  said 
much  would  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed  speech- 
reading  exercises.  He  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  the  practical  results  in  Mr.  Wiedemer's  classes 
and  found  them  as  Mr.  Wiedemer  stated. 

Mr.  Vatter,  in  concluding  the  discussion,  said  that 
there  was  no  question  that  Mr.  Wiedemer's  paper  was 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  profession.  Though 
teachers  might  differ  with  him  in  some  things,  he  had 
very  clearly  shown  their  shortcomings.  In  some  way 
the  speech-reading  of  the  pupils  must  be  made  better 
than  it  now  is.  For  in  making  the  pupils  proficient 
speech-readers,  we  give  them  the  best  possible  gift — one 
even  better  than  clear  speech,  for  they  must  read  the 
lips  more  and  oftener  than  they  must  speak. 

PAUL  LANGE, 

Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wisconsin. 


ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  SPIRITUALLY  UNDERFED? 

Some  summers  ago  I  spent  a  vacation  on  an  Iowa 
sheep  ranch — one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  A  delec- 
table spot,  it  fascinates  all  classes  of  men ;  not  only  the 
real-estate  dealer,  in  whose  sordid  gaze  its  landscapes  are 
adorned  with  dollar  marks,  but  also  the  school  teacher, 
who  is  supposed  to  know  everything,  from  soil  con- 
ditions to  wool  schedules  and  black  sheep.     Throngs 
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of  workmen,  recruited  from  almost  every  walk  of  the 
busy  world,  but  mostly  from  the  roads  of  the  weary 
underworld,  make  the  point  a  study  for  the  sociologist. 
Entrancing  scenery,  square  miles  of  it,  transforms  this 
immense  stock  farm  into  a  vision  of  paradise — a  para- 
dise for  twenty  thousand  sheep! 

The  offices  of  the  above-implied  corner  in  the  wool 
market,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  situated  on 
the  ranch  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  corn-cribs>  never^ 
theless  present  as  businesslike  an  appearance  as  does 
the  sanctum  of  the  king  of  Wall  Street.  These  rural 
headquarters  of  the  million-dollar  concern  are  about 
the  last  place  in  the  money-mad  world  where  one  would 
look  for  a  bit  of  verbal  sentiment;  yet  it  is  there  that 
the  visitor  beholds,  conspicuously  inscribed  above  the 
main  office  doorway,  the  heart-touching  Scriptural 
injunction:  "Feed  my  lambs."  But  after  going  out 
among  the  ranchmen  and  noting  how  the  spirit  of  the 
injunction  pervades  all  their  work;  how  they  sweat 
in  discomfort  that  the  sheep,  particularly  the  lambs, 
may  be  fed,  there  comes  to  the  observer  the  question, 
"Is  it  sentiment  after  all?  Is  it  not  merely  good  busi- 
ness?" 

There  follows  the  inevitable  exclamation,  "How 
much  then  is  a  man  of  more  value  than  a  sheep?"  If  it 
is  good  business  to  spend  so  much  care  upon  the  sheep 
of  a  ranch,  how  about  the  spiritual  sheep?  The  ques- 
tion is  up  to  the  teacher,  whose  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  latter  class  of  sheep  above  the  former  may  be 
deduced  from  the  interpretation  he  or  she  lives  of  the 
Master's  solemn  reminder:  "Feed  my  lambs." 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  an  Alabama  news- 
paper a  startling  exposure  of  the  State  penal  regime 
under  the  significant  headline,  "Dr.  O to  Inves- 

• 

tigate  Way  Prisoners  are  Fed."    That  even  prisoners 
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should  not  receive  sufficient  bodily  nourishment  aroused 
popular  indignation.  But  how  much  greater  would 
have  been  the  indignation  had  the  same  condition 
been  found  to  exist  in  a  public  boarding-school,  a 
school  for  the  deaf !  Evidently  the  State  has  a  care  for 
the  physical  needs  of  those  in  its  charge. 

And  how  well  the  mental  needs  of  these  sheep  are 
looked  after!  A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  numberless 
educational  magazines  that  flood  our  pedagogical 
world  will  attest  that.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  pupils 
in  our  schools  being  mentally  underfed;  the  danger 
is  that  some  of  them  made  be  so  overfed  that  they 
may  graduate  mental  dyspeptics. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  generosity  with  which 
the  authorities  attend  to  the  physical  and  mental  wel- 
fare of  the  youth,  is  there  not- something  rankly  incon- 
sistent in  their  attitude  toward  the  spiritual  needs  of 
those  under  public  instruction — an  attitude  which, 
when  it  goes  to  the  extremity  of  attempting  to  exclude 
the  Bible  from  the  public  school,  is  working  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  divine  command,  "  Feed  my  lambs?" 
After  studying  this  modern  educational  tendency  to 
produce  young  mental  and  physical  giants  with  shriv- 
eled souls,  the  question,  "Are  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
for  the  deaf  spiritually  underfed?"  is  seen  to  be  a  timely 
one. 

The  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is,  to  the  en- 
lightened understanding,  so  obvious  in  both  the  pupils 
and  their  source  of  inspiration,  the  teachers,  that  the 
interrogation  serves  merely  to  focus  attention  on  the 
facts.  And  no  honest  member  of  our  profession, 
cognizant  of  these  facts,  will  attempt  to  plead  not 
guilty  in  the  case  that  the  question  presents  against  us. 

The  Great  Teacher,  whose  heart  was  attuned  with 
sympathy  that  responded  to  needs  that  the  ordinary 
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eye  easily  overlooked,  perceived  the  hunger  of  a  sheep- 
like multitude  and  had  compassion  on  them.  In 
like  manner  should  the  heart  of  every  true  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  being  in  harmony  with  the  divine,  perceive  the 
heart  hunger  of  the  multitude  of  silent  learners  that 
throng  our  institution  halls.  I  have  had  pupils  say 
to  me  repeatedly,  in  such  a  plaintive  tone  as  indicated 
that  they  had  not  been  getting  all  that  was  their  due, 
"Tell  me  more  about  God,"  or  "I  want  to  know  about 
salvation;"  which  plaints  echo  the  hearts  of  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  all  over  the  land. 

"And  oft  in  academic  halls, 
Hid  from  the  world  by  cloist'ring  walls, 
The  teacher,  in  his  learning  's  pride, 
Forgets  the  pupil  at  his  side — 

'The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.'  " 

The  few  really  inspired  preachers  that  minister  to 
the  deaf  find,  on  their  comparatively  infrequent  visits 
to  our  schools,  such  a  hungry  gathering  as  suggests 
a  picture  of  those  that  crowded  around  the  Good 
Shepherd.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  "lambs"  in 
our  folds  usually  devour  the  visiting  preacher's  words 
seems  to  indicate  that  perhaps  they  have  not  had  a 
square  spiritual  meal  since  the  occasion  of  his  former 
visit  to  their  school.  And  when  one  of  these  mission- 
aries to  the  deaf  in  his  monthly  or  quarterly  sermon 
at  some  state  school  puts  to  his  congregation  a  simple 
religious  question,  the  answer  he  gets  sometimes 
reveals  a  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

"Give  ye  them  to  eat,"  commanded  the  merciful 
Master  as  he  looked  upon  the  famished  crowd.  At 
which  his  disciples  made  excuses  as  if  he  were  asking 
a  little  too  much  of  them,  something  out  of  their  line. 
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So  does  the  self-complacent  sort  of  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
who  always  feels  overburdened  with  duties,  excuse 
himself  from  heart-satisfying  religious  talks  with  his 
pupils,  his  ground  being  that  preaching  is  not  his  busi- 
ness. He  thus  makes  too  fine  a  distinction  between 
teaching  and  preaching,  forgetting  that  the  greatest 
teachers  have  ever  been  preachers  and  the  greatest 
preachers  teachers.  It  is  their  deep  religious  sense 
that  makes  the  Platos  and  Arnolds  of  the  profession. 

"But,"  object  others,  "the  state  school  is  non-sec- 
tarian; let  the  pupils  learn  such  things  at  home." 
This  sounds  just  about  like  the  word  of  the  disciples 
who  did  not  want  to  be  bothered,  "Send  them  away." 
In  answer  to  it  I  hear  ringing  again  the  unequivocal 
injunction  of  the  Great  Teacher:  "Feed  my  lambs." 
A  teacher  should  be  broad  and  tactful  enough  to  keep 
free  from  the  meshes  being  interwoven  in  some  sections 
of  "the  land  of  the  free"  by  red-tape  restrictions  on 
Biblical  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  For  at  its 
worst  no  law  can  intercept  the  living  exposition  of  the 
Word  which  every  one  of  us  ought  to  be. 

"They  cannot  understand  that,"  explained  a  faithful 
deaf  minister  when  I  asked  him  about  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  imparted  to  the  deaf.  "For 
that  matter,"  thought  I,  "who  can?"  But  I  think  that 
if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  given  more  room  in  the  lives  of 
the  teachers  of  the  deaf,  their  pupils  would  understand 
that.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  who  would  have  believed 
it  possible  for  a  telegraphic  message  to  be  sent  without 
wires  through  a  stone  wall?  So  is  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
knowledge  of  religious  things  able  to  penetrate  the 
mind  of  even  a  deaf  child  in  ways  we  do  not  dream  of. 

That  the  pupils  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  are  under- 
fed in  the  spiritual  sense  can  be  told  by  rubbing  against 
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some  of  the  teachers  themselves  without  even  a  look 
at  the  pupils.  Upon  what  spiritual  meat  do  these  in- 
structors feed?  For  out  of  the  eater  of  the  inspired 
word  comes  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  mighty  in  Scrip- 
tural truth  sweetness.  But  a  glance  at  the  Sunday 
mental  menu  of  some  teachers  of  the  deaf  suggests  the 
need  of  a  Dr.  Wiley  to  purify  our  literary  pabulum. 
To  begin  with — and  quite  likely  to  end  with — this 
teacher  takes  for  soul  food  on  the  Lord's  day  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  with  its  distorted  pictures  of  life.  After- 
wards, having  perhaps  gleaned  some  notes  on  the 
Sunday  School  lesson  from  "Helps,"  instead  of  from 
that  fountain-head,  the  Bible  itself,  he  fares  forth  to 
instruct  tender  souls  in  the  way  that  they  should  go. 
He  rattles  off  the  cold  questions  from  the  lesson  book 
in  such  a  way  that  his  pupils  get  about  as  much  spiritual 
nourishment  from  their  Sunday  lesson  as  they  do  from 
Monday's  lesson  in  arithmetic. 

If  it  happens  that  the  above-sketched,  or,  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  subject  himself,  caricatured  instructor  has 
to  "preach"  to  a  congregation  of  deaf  pupils  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  he  gets  his  inspirations  through  his  pipe  or 
a  cigar  ratMBt  than  through  the  mightiest  force  that 
ever  comes  in  contact  with  our  mortal  frame — prayer. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  "preaching"  thus  inspired  to 
evoke  from  admiring,  but  unsatisfied,  listeners  such 
exclamations  as  "How  interesting!"  or  "Beautiful!" 
If  they  are  closely  questioned,  however,  as  to  what  was 
interesting  or  what  was  beautiful  in  the  "sermon," 
they  answer  in  the  following  strain:  "Why,  the  funny 
story  was  so  interesting  and  his  signs  were  beautiful." 
From  which  doubtful  compliments  it  is  apparent  that 
the  "beauty  of  the  Lord"  was  not  seen  in  the  dis- 
course at  all ;  that  the  speaker  merely  magnified  himself 
instead  of  preaching  Christ.     For  the  sermon  that,  by 
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the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  strikes  home,  calls  forth,  not  praise 
for  the  preacher,  but  silent  penitence,  communion  with 
the  unseen,  and  right  living  on  the  part  of  the  listeners. 

"O  men  of  Christ,  sent  forth  to  preach 
The  better  way,  the  truth  to  teach, 
Still  is  He  asking,  '  Lov'st  thou  Me?' 
Still  is  our  proof  of  loyalty 

That  those  who  hunger  shall  be  fed." 

JOHN  H.  McFARLAXD, 

Instructor  in  the  Alabama  School, 

Talladega,  Alabama. 


THE  ALCOHOLISM  OF  PARENTS  AS  A  CAUSE 

OF  DEAFNESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals: 

Sir  :  The  statement  of  the  president  of  a  state  branch 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  that  the 
school  for  the  deaf  of  that  state  was  filled  with  children 
of  moderate  drinkers,  and  that  this  is  founded  on 
"scientific  investigations/'  and  "statistics  collated  by 
expert  statisticians/'  is  well  founded  or  unfounded, 
according  to  the  correctness  of  there  having  ever  been 
such  investigations  or  statistics.  That  it  is  believed  by 
temperance  organizations  is  doubtless  true,  as  the  un- 
fortunate habit  of  such  organizations  is  to  make  "the 
wish  the  father  of  the  thought/' 

I  therefore  engaged  an  agent  to  search  for  such  statis- 
tics in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  (where 
she  was  thoroughly  acquainted).  She  reports  that  the 
Bureau  says  it  has  no  statistics  on  the  matter,  and  she 
subsequently  received  the  same  report  from  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  from  Johns  Hopkins  University.     If  there 
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is  any  other  place  likely  to  have  such  statistics  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  it. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  kindly  informed  me  that  you  remem- 
bered having  seen  some  French  statistics  on  this  subject, 
and  I  engaged  an  agent  there  to  look  into  the  matter. 
She  is  a  lady  thoroughly  familiar  with  French  and 
English,  a  resident  of  France,  deeply  interested  in  the 
deaf.  I  enclose  you  her  letter  and  the  letters  she  re- 
ceived, for  you  to  make  such  extracts  therefrom  as  you 
deem  best. 

This  seems  to  me  to  reduce  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  state- 
ment to  only  its  opinion  and,  sincere  as  that  opinion 
doubtless  is,  it  is  utterly  without  the  support  of  any 
investigators  here  or  in  France. 

WM.  WADE, 
Oakmont,  Pennsylvania. 


Miss  Yvonne  Pitrois,  who  made  the  inquiries  in 
France  for  Mr.  Wade,  encloses  a  reply  from  Mr.  F. 
Riemain,  General  Secretary  of  the  French  National 
League  against  Alcoholism,  in  which  he  quoted  the 
following  response  from  Dr.  Leroux,  Physician  of  the 
National  Institution  of  the  Deaf  in  Paris,  to  whom  Mr. 
Riemain  had  referred  Miss  Pitrois's  inquiries: 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  figures;  there  are  no  trustworthy 
statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  born  of  alcoholic  parents. 

I  have  endeavored  to  collect  statistics  of  the  causes  of  the  deafness, 
but  when  inquiries  are  addressed  to  the  parents,  and  even  to  the  physi- 
cians, the  answers  are  vague,  and  to  the  questions  concerning  alcoholism, 
syphilis,  etc.,  they  do  not  reply.  If  there  are  any  such  statistics  I 
attach  no  value  to  them.  Moreover  deaf-mutism  is  as  often  adven- 
titious as  congenital  and  while  degenerates  affected  with  hereditary 
defects  through  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis  are  not  rare,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  proportions. 

Certain  authors  think  that  alcoholism  causes  about  25  per  cent,  of 
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the  cases  of  deaf-mutism,  but  I  attach  no  value  to  this  figure  for  the 
reasons  above  given. 

The  question  is  moreover  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  congenital 
deaf-mute  is  sometimes  intercalated  in  a  family  of  hearing  children. 
Why?  Because  of  an  influence  due  to  a  pathological  condition,  which 
may  be  transient,  at  the  moment  of  conception. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  of  an  inquiry  of  this  nature.  There  are  no 
reliable  statistics  on  the  subject.  This  is  the  only  information  that  I 
can  give  you. 

Mr.  E.  Drouot,  Librarian  of  the  National  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  in  Paris,  writes  to  Miss  Pitrois : 

We  have  no  statistics  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  deaf-mutism 
due  to  alcoholism.  Information  on  this  point  is  not  asked  from  the 
parents  of  our  pupils;  if  it  were,  probably  it  would  not  be  given.  Nor 
can  it  be  obtained  from  the  family  physicians,  who,  I  suppose,  regard 
such  matters  as  a  professional  secret. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  certain  that  alcohol  plays  an  undoubted  part 
in  the  production  of  deaf-mutism,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  determine  precisely  to  what  extent  it  does  so,  for  the  causes 
of  deaf-mutism  are  manifold  and  act  in  a  concomitant  manner. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  desired  information. 

The  French  statistics  referred  to  in  Mr.  Wade's  letter 
as  having  been  mentioned  to  him  by  the  editor  of  the 
Annals  are  to  be  found  in  a  work  on  "Deaf-Mutism,"* 
by  Dr.  Etienne  Saint-Hilaire,  Otologist  of  the  De- 
partmental Institute  for  the  Deaf  at  Asnieres  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  statements  in  this  work  are  by 
no  means  the  same  as  those  quoted  from  the  president 
of  a  state  branch  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  controverted  by  Mr.  Wade;  they  do  not 
refer  to  the  offspring  of  " moderate  drinkers,"  but  of 
"alcoholics,"  who  are  drinkers  to  excess;  but  that  the 
readers  of  the  Annals  may  have  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  subject,  we  give  below  Dr.  Saint-Hilaire's  statis- 
tics, such  as  they  are,  and  all  that  he  says  on  this 
subject: 

♦"La  Surdi-mutitd,  Etude  Medieale,"  Paris,  1900,  Chapter  V,  pp. 
92-95. 
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"Clinical  observation  has  shown  that  the  dynamic  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  may  be  affected  in  the  offspring  of  alcoholics.  Reflex 
excitability,  various  forms  of  hysteria,  sensitive,  sensorial,  and  psychical 
stigmata,  dynamic  disorders  of  the  mental  faculties,  insanity,  micro- 
cephalia, hydrocephalus,  epilepsy,  congenital  weakness,  all  these  mem- 
bers of  the  neuropathic  family  are  found  in  the  offspring  of  drinkers  of 
alcohol.  We  propose  to  show  that  deaf-mutism,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  family,  often  has  as  one  of  its  causes  the  alcoholism  of  parents. 

"The  authors  who  have  treated  of  deaf-mutism  have  attributed  a 
certain  influence  to  the  alcoholism  of  parents;  Mygind,  however,  says 
that  'to  prove  its  action  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  its  frequency  in  the 
parents  of  deaf-mutes  is  considerable.'  Lent  found  only  9  alcoholics 
among  the  parents  of  382  deaf-mutes.  Lemcke  found  among  405 
families  containing  deaf-mutes  32  in  which  the  father  was  an  alcoholic. 
Mygind  records  among  553  deaf-mutes  49  cases  of  alcoholism  in  the 
parents,  giving  a  proportion  of  9.5  per  cent.  Of  these  cases  11.1  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  congenitally  deaf  and  8.7  per  cent,  adventitiously 
deaf. 

"I  have  found  alcoholism  much  more  frequent.  There  are  46  alco- 
holic fathers  among  the  177  fathers  of  the  pupils  of  the  Departmental 
Institute  at  Asnieres .  Of  the  children  of  these  46  fathers  19  were  classed 
as  congenitally  deaf,  22  as  adventitiously  deaf,  and  5  as  undetermined. 
In  the  22  cases  of  adventitious  deafness  the  assigned  cause  was  always 
meningitis  or  convulsions.  In  five  cases,  moreover,  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  father  used  alcohol  to  excess.  The  proportion  is  very  high,  being 
26  per  cent,  for  the  whole  number,  23.4  per  cent,  for  the  congenitally 
deaf,  25.2  per  cent,  for  the  adventitiously  deaf,  and  55  per  cent,  for  the 
indeterminate  cases.  The  last-named  proportion,  however,  being  based 
upon  a  total  of  only  9  cases,  need  not  be  considered.  These  figures 
are  much  higher  than  those  given  by  the  other  authors  whom  I  have 
quoted.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Asnieres  Institute  come  from  the  working  population  of  the  poorer 
quarters  of  Paris.  Alcoholism,  as  is  well  known,  causes  great  ravages 
among  these  people. 

"This  intoxication  often  coexists  with  various  neuropathic  disorders 
in  the  family;  but  there  is  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  the 
only  defect  noted.  Many  other  defects  are  found  in  the  offspring  of 
these  alcoholics.  Besides  the  deaf  children,  a  great  number  die  at  an 
early  age,  especially  of  meningitis  and  convulsions.  In  one  of  these 
families  5  children  died  in  early  infancy,  only  the  deaf  child  surviving.  In 
another  family,  out  of  4  children  3  had  convulsions;  one  of  them  died,  the 
second  recovered  but  remained  deaf,  the  third  recovered  but  remained 
blind.  In  this  case  the  father  and  mother  were  absinthe  drinkers.  I 
could  multiply  examples,  but  the  fact  has  long  been  established  that 
alcoholism  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  degeneracy,  and  that  most 
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nervous  diseases,  especially  the  predisposition  to  meningitis  and  con- 
vulsions, are  frequent  among  the  children  of  alcoholics.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  deaf -mutism,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  26  per  cent,  of  ail 
the  cases  occurs  among  the  children  of  alcoholic  parents,  is  due  to  this 
habit  of  intoxication.  It  may  be  either  congenital  or  adventitious;  in 
the  latter  case  the  immediate  occasion  is  almost  always  meningitis  or 
convulsions. 

"Certain  authors  have  thought  that  the  degeneracies  which  occur 
among  the  offspring  of  alcoholics  arc  chiefly  due  to  intoxication  at  the 
moment  of  conception.  The  thing  is  possible,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
prove;  on  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  the  chronic  alcoholism  which 
is  accompanied  by  various  neuropathic  disorders  cannot  be  denied." 


THE  MULLER-WALLE  METHOD  OF  LIP- 
READING  FOR  DEAF  ADULTS. 

To  teach  lip-reading  or,  to  be  perfectly  accurate, 
speech-reading  to  "the  hard  of  hearing"  and  to  " deaf- 
mutes/  '  as  the  world  at  large  designates  these  two 
classes  of  persons,  is  as  different  as  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  To  be  sure,  just  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  give 
light,  but  of  a  different  brilliancy,  so  are  some  charac- 
teristics of  teaching  speech-reading  identical. 

The  "deaf-mute"  is  a  person  who  either  was  born 
deaf  or  lost  hearing  in  childhood  before  having  acquired 
much  if  any  education,  while  "the  hard  of  hearing"  is 
generally  a  person  who  has  lost  hearing  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  adult  life,  being  educated,  or  nearly  so, 
before  losing  that  sense. 

Men  and  women  in  both  halves  of  the  world  have 
spent  much  time  and  labor  in  working  out  methods  to 
give  these  two  classes  the  ability  to  understand  others 
by  watching  what  is  said:  substituting  the  eye  for  the 
ear.  While  for  the  "deaf-mute"  this  problem  has  been 
quite  successfully  solved,  the  results,  speaking  in  a 
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broad  sense,  of  teaching  "the  hard  of  hearing" have, 
until  recently,  not  been  of  equal  satisfaction.. 

To  Germany  we  are  wont  to  look  for  things  in  educa- 
tion of  a  precise  nature,  and  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lency. So  from  Germany  came  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  problem  of  how,  with  no  loss  of  time,  but  leading 
from  the  easy  and  readily  seen  to  the  more  difficult, 
"hard  of  hearing' '  adults  can  be  taught  to  read  the  lips. 

Mr.  Julius  Miiller-Walle,  a  successful  teacher  of 
"deaf-mutes"  in  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  Germany, 
having  decided  to  teach  "hard  of  hearing"  adults, 
directed  his  energy,  experience,  and  enthusiasm  to  evolv- 
ing a  method  requisite  to  the  needs  of  this  class.  After 
spending  five  semesters  in  hard  work  at  Heidelberg 
University,  he  wrote  his  text-book,  and  in  the  same 
year,  1893,  began  giving  courses,  going  from  city  to  city 
in  Germany  for  that  purpose.  His  method  soon  became 
known  as  "the  Miiller-Walle  Method  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Deaf  Adult."  The  course  consists  of  thirty 
lessons. 

Miss  Martha  E.  Bruhn  of  Boston,  who  had  become 
deaf,  after  trying  other  methods  of  speech-reading  in 
this  country,  went  to  Germany  and  took  the  course 
from  Mr.  Miiller-Walle  with  such  success  that  she 
became  his  assistant,  going  with  him  for  some  time 
through  Germany  giving  courses,  usually  of  six  weeks' 
duration  in  each  city. 

At  Mr.  Miiller-Walle's  suggestion,  Miss  Bruhn  trans- 
lated the  method  into  English,  and  in  1902  established 
the  Miiller-Walle  School  of  Lip-Reading  for  the  Deaf 
Adult  in  the  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  still  carried  on  by  Miss 
Bruhn  and  her  assistants  with  great  success.  At  this 
same  time  Miss  Bruhn  established  a  Normal  Training 
School,  and  sixteen  teachers  have  been  graduated  to 
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date,  all  except  three  of  whom  are  deaf.  The  normal 
training  is  given  nowhere  except  in  Boston  by  Miss 
Bruhn,  so  that  those  receiving  diplomas  at  graduation 
may  have  the  method  perfect  and  at  first  hand.  The 
translator  is  on  a  par,  so  far  as  relates  to  transmitting 
it  accurately,  with  its  originator. 

The  method  takes  up  speech-reading  by  introducing 
vowels  which  look  very  unlike.  The  Italian  a,  as  in 
the  words  "father,"  "farm,"  "harp,"  etc.;  the  long  o, 
as  in  the  words,  "home,"  "soap,"  "snowr;"  and  oo,  as 
in  the  words,  "soon,"  "fool,"  "soup,"  etc.  The  teacher 
explains  the  movement  of  the  lips  or  chin  in  the  pro- 
duction of  each  of  these,  covering  the  mouth  partly  or 
exposing  it.  She  then  shows  the  student  the  consonants 
"f,"  "s,"  and  "m"  on  the  lips,  and  explains  their  posi- 
tions. These  three  are  easy  to  distinguish  and  totally 
unlike  in  position.  Now  the  teacher  forms  these  into 
syllables,  using  the  three  vowels,  and  shows  fa,  fo,  foo — 
ma,  mo,  moo — sa,  so,  soo.  These  convince  the  student 
that  position  is  one  sound  prolonged,  while  movement, 
which  is  really  speech,  is  the  combining  of  two  or  more 
positions  by  going  from  one  into  another  without  break. 
Of  course,  to  make  sure  that  the  student  can  distinguish 
between  these  syllables,  the  teacher  gives  them  first  in 
order,  then  changes  this  order,  and,  finally  combines 
two,  three,  or  more ;  as  for  example,  "  famo  " — "  sofa  " — 
"fasofa" — etc.  In  like  manner,  long  a  and  long  e  are 
explained,  shown,  and  combined  with  the  consonants 
into  syllables:  and  the  consonant  sounds  of  "th,"  "sh," 
and  "wh."  The  student  has  now  five  vowels  and 
twelve  consonants.  The  position  of  "f"  and  "v"  is 
identical;  so  is  that  taken  for  "s"  and  "z;"  for  "m," 
"b,"and"p;"  for  "wh"  and  "w;"  for  "sh"  and  "ch." 
At  once  these  syllables  are  shown  to  be  really  words 
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forming  sentences.  "Maw£s6,"  is  readily  "May  we 
sew,"  "  Wesaso"  is  "We  say  so,"  etc.  Questions  being 
easier  to  catch  than  statements,  the  initial  question 
words  "What,"  "Where,"  and  "Who"  are  given  and 
used  in  asking  familiar  questions.  "Who  may  sew?" 
"What  may  she  see?"  "Where  are  they?"  etc.  This 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  introductory  lesson. 

Then  all  the  other  vowels  and  consonants  with  various 
syllable  combinations  are  systematically  taken  up.  The 
student  is  not  confused  nor  hurried,  has  little  to  remem- 
ber, and  absolutely  does  not  go  into  the  physiology  of 
speech,  as  many  persons  seem  to  believe  and  fear. 
Single  words  are  never  taught,  but  phrases  or  sentences 
used  in  every-day  life.  For  home  practice,  such  as  a 
student  can  command,  phrases  and  sentences  in  printed 
form  are  given  him.  These  follow  each  lesson  and 
bring  in  now  and  again  for  review  sentences  or  phrases 
given  in  preceding  lessons.  Mirror  practice  is  for  some 
helpful,  and,  perhaps,  better  than  no  practice  at  all. 

After  completing  the  regular  course  of  thirty  lessons, 
the  students  often  arrange  to  come  to  the  studio  for 
systematic  practice  with  the  new  students  once  or  more 
a  week,  because  they  feel  that  practice  under  the  trained 
eye  of  the  teacher  is  invaluable. 

Advanced  classes  also  are  formed  for  conversation, 
or  more  often  a  course  of  reading  following  some  line 
of  art,  literature,  or  history  is  given  by  the  teacher, 
and  then  discussed  by  the  class. 

There  are  branch  schools  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Montreal,  Canada;  New  York  City;  Pasadena, 
California,  and  elsewhere,  conducted  by  the  normal 
graduates  of  the  mother  school  in  Boston. 

As  one  student  aptly  expressed  it  in  speaking  of  the 
study  at  the  school  and  practice  outside,  "  Lip-reading  is 
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like  learning  a  foreign  language  at  home,  and  then  going 
to  the  country  of  that  language  to  perfect  one's  self 
in  hearing  and  speaking  it." 

MARY  C.  H09PES, 
Teacher  in  Charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch 
of  the  Muller-WaUe  School  of  Lip-reading, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


LIFE  IN  A  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  AND 

INFIRM  DEAF. 

BY  A   BLIND-DEAF   RESIDENT. 

The  number  of  resident  beneficiaries  in  the  Gallaudet 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf -Mutes,  which  is  admir- 
ably situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Hudson 
River  on  a  farm,  is  at  present  twenty-four.  There  are 
fourteen  women  and  ten  men. 

Two  of  the  residents  are  from  the  Hartford  School 
and  two  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  The  other 
twenty  are  former  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

All  but  six  of  the  ladies  are  married.  Eight  are 
widows,  one  is  totally  blind  as  well  as  totally  deaf,  and 
three  other  ladies  are  semi-blind.  All  the  ladies  but  one 
are  over  sixty  years  of  age.  All  except  a  few  are  able 
to  knit  and  sew  and  perform  light  housework.  The 
oldest  lady  and  longest  resident  will  be  eighty-nine  in 
May  of  this  year. 

The  oldest  of  the  male  residents  is  eighty-two.  Of 
the  ten  males  three  are  totally  blind  and  deaf.  One  is 
a  paralytic  but  is  able  to  do  odd  jobs  and  errands 
around  the  house  and  farm.     The  other  residents  except 
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the  blind  are  also  able  to  do  odd  jobs.  One  of  the 
blind-deaf  has  a  work-bench  and  all  the  tools  he  needs, 
in  a  room  up  in  the  attic,  where  he  spends  much  of  his 
time.  The  long  park-like  benches,  which  the  visitor 
sees  on  the  lawn  and  piazza  at  the  Home,  are  excellent 
samples  of  his  workmanship. 

When  I  came  to  the  Home  I  brought  with  me  the  im- 
pression that  a  number  of  the  residents  were  able  to 
read  books  for  the  blind  in  raised  print,  but,  alas!  I 
very  soon  found  that  I  was  mistaken,  for  not  one  knows 
how  to  read  any  such  print.  I  know  the  Moon  alpha- 
bet. Some  of  the  seeing  residents  read  books  and  news- 
papers to  the  blind  and  take  pleasure  in  doing  so, 
because  it  kills  time,  they  say,  and  gives  exercise  to  their 
muscles. 

The  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  visiting  in  the  ladies' 
sitting  room  every  afternoon  and  evening,  and  there 
many  an  interesting  and  romantic  tale  of  the  days  when 
each  was  at  school  is  vividly  narrated,  and  other  topics 
of  interest  are  discussed.  Most  of  the  lady  inmates, 
though  far  beyond  their  sixties,  can  talk  fast  enough 
on  their  fingers.  The  oldest  resident,  in  spite  of  her 
advanced  age,  talks  by  signs  and  spells  about  as  well 
as  though  she  were  but  half  her  age. 

Each  resident  has  a  well  furnished  and  well  ventilated 
room,  which  is  kept  as  spick  and  span  as  a  new  pin. 
The  ladies  who  are  sufficiently  strong  make  their  own 
beds  and  keep  their  rooms  clean;  they  spend  much  of 
their  time  repairing  their  garments  and  they  do  some 
housework. 

After  breakfast  and  supper  of  each  day  the  residents 
assemble  in  the  chapel,  where  prayer  is  said  by  one  of 
their  number.  The  chapel  is  a  room  thirty  feet  six 
inches  long  and  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  sixty  persons.     The  pulpit 
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rises  eight  inches  above  the  floor.  On  one  wall  is  a 
fine  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Nelson,  who  was  president  of  the  board  of  lady  managers 
from  1885  until  her  death  in  1909.  The  ministers  of 
St.  Ann's  and  other  churches  take  turns  in  preaching 
at  the  Home  as  often  as  they  can. 

A  matron,  an  assistant  matron,  a  cook,  a  chamber- 
maid, a  waitress,  a  laundress,  and  a  janitor  attend  to 
the  household  duties.  The  Home  has  its  attending 
physician. 

This  comfortable  abode  is  the  aged  and  infirm  deaf- 
mutes'  paradise.  Almost  every  one  enjoys  life  here  as 
well  as  if  he  were  living  in  his  own  house.     Here  exist — 

"No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues; 
But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  peace  and  quiet  and  loving  words.' ' 

One  of  the  ladies,  with  whom  I  was  recently  chatting, 
remarked  that  when  she  reached  here  she  thought  the 
Home  was  a  hotel.     It  very  much  resembles  one. 

For  a  blind  man  to  describe  things  or  places  he  has 
never  seen  is  no  easy  matter.  I  cannot  therefore  picture 
a  correct  idea  of  the  place  or  its  surroundings.  But  I 
will  remark  that  a  creek  flows  through  the  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  acres  belonging  to  the  Home. 
From  this  stream  a  yearly  crop  of  free  ice  for  summer 
use  is  obtained. 

STANLEY  ROBINSON, 
Home  jot  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-Mules, 

Wappinger's  Falls,  New  York. 


THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING  AND  ITS  VALUE. 

The  following  story  has  been  told  before,  but  for 
present  purposes  it  may  be  permissible  to  tell  it  again. 
While  on  a  tour  of  investigation  regarding  the  compar- 
ative value  of  methods,  a  well-known  superintendent 
in  company  with  his  directors  asked  a  certain  class  the 
following  question:  "What  happened  to  Lot's  wife?" 
In  answer  one  boy  wrote:  "Lot's  happened."  To  the 
uninitiated  this  answer  might  suggest  wit;  but  to  the 
experienced  teacher  of  the  deaf  it  would  indicate  the 
pupil's  inability  to  comprehend  the  question.  Ques- 
tioning, therefore,  especially  for  a  deaf  pupil,  has  to 
serve  a  two-fold  purpose — to  test  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  studied  and  also  to  see  how  far  the 
language  of  the  lesson  is  understood.  It  is  an  art  to  be 
cultivated  and  its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated, 
for  without  questioning  education  in  its  true  sense  is 
impossible.  All  that  we  mean  by  education  implies 
"a  drawing  out,"  and  this  for  the  most  part  is  accom- 
plished by  skilful  interrogation. 

Now,  as  every  teacher  knows,  it  is  possible  for  a  child 
to  memorize  two  or  three  pages  of  difficult  language 
and  understand  but  a  small  part  of  it,  although  he  may 
answer  our  questions  correctly,  provided  they  are  a 
mere  inversion  of  the  order  of  words.  Again,  a  child, 
and  especially  a  deaf  child,  may  learn  a  comparatively 
easy  lesson  «yid  yet,  when  questioned  upon  it,  appear  as 
if  the  matter  were  quite  strange  to  him.  The  differ- 
ence is  often  largely  accounted  for  by  our  method 
of  questioning.  We  may  be  adept  at  illustrating  a 
lesson,  yet  much  of  its  value  may  be  lost  from  weak  or 
superficial  questioning.    One  teacher  will  be  satisfied 
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with  a  mere  parrot-like  repetition  of  a  language  lesson, 
while  another  will  try  many  devices  to  test  his  pupils' 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  subject.  All 
teachers  are  instructors;  not  all  are  educators.  One  of 
our  greatest  living  authorities  says:  "This  parrot-like 
mode  of  learning  is  particularly  insidious,  because  it 
appears  to  save  the  learner,  and  certainly  saves  the 
teacher,  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  verbal  memory, 
is  strong  in  children,  and  they  are  prone  to  lean  on  it 
to  excess,  and  it  is  plainly  a  much  simpler  problem  for  a 
teacher  to  test  whether  a  child  has  retained  the  verbal 
form  than  whether  he  has  grasped  the  ideal  substance. " 
The  modern  principle  is  "words  with  ideas. "  Doubt- 
less some  good  stout  Presbyterians,  who,  in  their  youth, 
like  the  writer,  had  to  memorize  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
Metrical  Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  will  take  exception 
to  this.  And  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  best  stylists  had  to  learn  by  heart  whole 
chapters  of  the  Bible  at  a  tender  age,  and  attribute 
their  good  English  to  this  training.  But,  in  this  respect, 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  that  of  the  hearing  child  are  not 
quite  analogous. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  child  from  his  earliest  years 
gains  much  of  his  knowledge  from  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  He  is  continually  seeking  informa- 
tion on  some  subject  or  another,  from  the  most  simple 
to  those  which  have  puzzled  the  greatest  minds  in  all 
ages.  He  is  wont  to  perplex  his  mother  by  asking  the 
"Why?"  of  everything.  His  mental  alertness  and 
desire  for  knowledge  stimulate  him  to  seek  enlighten- 
ment. This  spontaneous  effort  put  forth  in  acquiring 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  endowments 
which  nature  has  bestowed ;  and  unless  we  can  call  forth 
this  spontaneous  activity  in  the  more  serious  and  sys- 
tematic work  of  the  school,  the  results  of  our  labors  will 
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be  disappointing.  Is  it  not  this  inquiring  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  student  from  the  mere  passive  recipi- 
ent of  knowledge?  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
nature's  methods  and  foster  this  spirit,  questioning 
must  proceed  from  teacher  and  taught  alike.  And, 
if  it  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the  education  of  hearing 
children,  is  its  value  not  enhanced  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  from  whose  early 
home  life  it  is  so  conspicuously  absent? 

Every  lesson  we  profess  to  teach  should  admit 
of  interrogation.  Language,  geography,  and  history 
lessons  all  involve  questioning;  while  the  great  value 
of  object  lessons  lies  almost  entirely  in  well-directed 
questions.  It  should  also  be  an  important  part  of  the 
arithmetic  lesson,  and  if  the  child  is  to  make  use  of  the 
simple  mechanical  rules,  problems  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions should  be  given.  The  real  practical  value  of  this 
lesson  depends  not  only  on  mechanical  dexterity,  the 
attainment  of  which  is  excellent  discipline,  but  also  on 
the  ability  of  the  learner  to  apply  these  rules  for  every- 
day needs. 

Again,  in  teaching  a  new  lesson,  the  teacher  should 
make  sure  that  the  child  thoroughly  understands  each 
step  as  he  proceeds.  A  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
subject  will  thus  be  acquired  and  a  deeper  impression 
left  on  the  mind.  We  should  find  it  a  place  even  in 
manual  training,  where  we  have  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  exercising  the  inventive  faculty  of  children. 
Suppose  you  tell  your  pupils  what  you  wish  them  to 
make,  or  show  them  a  drawing  of  the  object,  if  not  the 
object  itself.  Now  it  is  possible  for  a  talented  few  to 
make  pretty  good  models  without  any  help  or  direction 
from  the  teacher.  Their  inventive  faculty  would  neces- 
sarily be  exercised.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remem- 
ber there  are  always  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
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any  method.  But  when  the  pupils  are  asked  before- 
hand how  they  would  proceed,  they  are  called  upon  to 
select  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  secure  a  desired  result. 
Is  not  this  a  most  valuable  exercise  in  itself?  Our  busi- 
ness is  to  make  our  pupils  independent  thinkers  and 
independent  workers. 

One  of  the  uses  we  make  of  questioning  is  to  ascertain 
how  the  pupil  has  prepared  his  task.  We  generally 
judge  how  much  a  child  knows  of  a  lesson  from  what  he 
is  able  to  reproduce,  though  it  may  be  possible  for  a 
child  to  know  a  lesson  and  yet  be  unable  to  answer  our 
questions  satisfactorily.  Difficulty  of  language,  for 
instance,  will  not  favor  ready  and  accurate  reproduc- 
tion. There  are  also  times  of  momentary  forgetfulness. 
It  often  happens  that  a  name  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  will,  for  the  time  being,  slip  our  memory.  Hence 
we  must  make  a  certain  allowance,  and  leave  the  teacher 
to  discriminate  between  a  genuine  case  and  one  in 
which  the  learner  is  trying  only  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  bad  preparation. 

As  we  stated  above,  one  of  the  most  important  uses 
of  questioning  to  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  to  find  out 
what  the  mind  has  assimilated.  Because  a  child  is  able 
to  reproduce  his  lesson  word  for  word,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  he  has  ideas  corresponding  to  the 
verbal  forms.  Hence  the  need  of  adapting  our  ques- 
tions to  test  this.  A  child  learns  the  sentence:  "Regu- 
lar exercise  is  essential  to  health. "  There  are  different 
forms  we  might  use  in  questioning  the  pupils  on  this. 
For  instance,  any  one  of  the  following  might  be  put : 

What  is  essential  to  health? 
Is  regular  exercise  essential  to  health? 
To  what  is  regular  exercise  essential? 
What  kind  of  exercise  is  essential  to  health? 
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But  a  correct  answer  to  any  or  all  of  these  is  no  test. 
There  is  a  mere  inversion  of  the  order  of  words  and  the 
complete  sentence  is  at  once  suggested  to  the  learner. 

In  putting  questions,  that  language  should  be  used 
which  the  pupils  understands.  We  might,  if  necessary, 
make  two  or  three  of  the  above : 

Why  must  we  exercise  our  bodies? 
How  do  we  exercise  our  bodies? 
How  often  should  we  exercise  them? 

Or  let  us  take  another  example:  "John  broke  the 
rules  of  the  game.,,  The  following  very  indefinite 
questions  might  be  put: 

What  did  John  do? 
What  did  John  break? 

To  get  a  correct  answer  to  either  of  these  gives  us  no 
assurance  that  the  learner  has  grasped  the  idea  we  wish 
to  convey.  Nor  can  we  feel  assured  until  he  is  able  to 
tell  us  how  he  broke  the  rules.  John  may  have  broken 
a  bowl,  or  a  window,  or  his  collar-bone  about  that  time. 

Here  is  another  useful  purpose  served  by  questioning; 
it  helps  the  teacher  to  perceive  if  the  learner  is  mentally 
awake  to  his  instruction.  Pupils  may  appear  to  be 
much  interested  in  a  lesson,  yet  all  the  time  be  in  a  mental 
sleep.  To  prevent  this  semi-conscious  attitude  of  our 
scholars  we  must  occasionally  resort  to  questioning. 

Questioning  also  develops  the  power  of  readiness  in 
reproduction,  and  this  alone  is  a  valuable  quality. 
Locke  observes:  "The  dull  man  who  loses  the  oppor- 
tunity whilst  he  is  seeking  in  his  mind  for  those  ideas 
that  should  serve  his  turn  is  not  much  more  happy  in 
his  knowledge  than  one  that  is  perfectly  ignorant." 

Lastly,  in  the  case  where  the  question  comes  from 
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the  pupil,  it  develops  a  greater  interest  in  the  subject 
taught,  and  brings  up  new  points  which  may  make  the 
lesson  doubly  instructive.  Time  should  always  be 
allowed  for  questions  from  the  learners,  perhaps  at  the 
end  of  every  lesson.  Their  inquisitiveness  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  so  long  as  the  questions 
are  directed  to  subjects  within  their  reach  and  proper 
for  their  years.  When  they  begin  to  ask  how  nerves 
feel  or  why  coal  is  black,  it  is  time  to  stop.  However, 
in  order  that  our  pupils  may  gain  knowledge  from  us 
in  this  way,  we  must  secure  their  co-operation  by  making 
our  instruction  interesting  and  thereby  arousing  their 
curiosity.  And  although  it  is  not  possible,  nor  perhaps 
desirable,  that  children  should  always  be  on  tip-toe 
with  expectant  interest,  still  if  sympathy  exist  between 
teacher  and  taught,  this  will  serve  as  the  prevailing 
force. 

The  subject  of  answering  is  so  closely  related  to  that 
of  questioning  that  we  cannot  fully  consider  the  one 
without  the  other.  We  may  frame  our  questions  well, 
and  yet  in  a  great  measure  defeat  our  own  object. 

A  good  question  involves  some  thought.  Now  many 
children  are  often  inclined  to  take  a  superficial  glance 
at  a  question  if  the  phraseology  differs  from  that  in 
their  books.  A  little  effort  and  thought  in  such  cases 
would  often  be  all  that  was  necessary.  Suppose  you 
give  a  lesson  on  the  Laplander  and  put  the  question: 
"What  animal  supplies  the  Laplander  with  food?" 
The  child  tells  you  it  is  the  reindeer.  You  might  then 
ask  what  animal  supplies  him  (the  child)  with  food. 
He  will  tell  you  the  cow  or  the  sheep.  This  again 
might  be  followed  by:  "Why  does  the  Laplander  not 
eat  beef  or  mutton?"  A  thoughtful  child  would  prob- 
ably say  that  it  was  because  there  were  no  cows  or  sheep 
in  Lapland.     For  those  unable  to  answer,  a  question 
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such  as  this  might  be  put:  "Why  do  we  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  reindeer ?"  You  will  get  the  answer  that 
it  is  because  there  are  no  reindeer  in  America.  Now, 
put  the  original  question  again:  "Why  does  the  Lap- 
lander not  eat  beef  or  mutton?"  The  reason  will 
probably  dawn  upon  him. 

Answers  should  be  definite;  and,  what  is  very  impor- 
tant, in  complete  sentences.  When  the  pupil  cannot 
answer,  the  teacher  should  try  by  other  suggestive  ques- 
tions to  lead  the  learner  to  discover  for  himself.  "A 
word  or  two, "  writes  Madame  Necker,  "in  order  to  put 
him  on  the  way." 

Questions  should  seldom  admit  of  being  answered  by 
"Yes"  or  "No,"  as  it  encourages  guessing.  The 
following  forms  should  also  be  avoided : 

Washington  is  the  capital  of  —  ? 
Bread  is  made  of  —  ? 

There  is  here  no  training  in  the  logical  arrangement 
of  words  which  is  so  necessary  for  deaf  children.  An- 
other labor-saving  but  very  faulty  form  consists  in 
putting  "ditto  marks"  instead  of  words,  as  in  case  (2): 

(1)  What  causes  the  grass     to  grow? 

(2)  "         "        "    flowers  "      "    ? 

A  deaf  child's  knowledge  of  language  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  good  visual  pictures,  and  here  we  have  a  very 
imperfect  one;  for  in  reality  all  that  the  child  notes  is 
the  word  "flowers." 

Simultaneous  questioning  should  not  be  encouraged, 
although  it  may  be  occasionally  used  to  rouse  a  class. 
There  are  always  those  who  do  not  care  to  exert  them- 
selves if  what  is  wanted  can  be  had  ready-made.  And 
they  are  just  as  quick  in  finding  a  clue  as  we  are  in 
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detecting  it.  If  there  is  no  exertion  there  will  be  no 
development.  Hence,  though  our  questions  entail 
thought,  individual  effort  must  be  put  forth. 

To  sum  up :  questions  should  be  short,  definite,  admit 
properly  of  but  one  answer,  and  follow  in  logical  order. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  warn  against  pupils  cram- 
ming questions  and  answers  for  public  exhibition.  The 
writer  has  heard  of  a  certain  exhibition  where  the  prin- 
cipal asked  the  question:  "Why  are  you  deaf?"  The 
answer  came:  "Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight. "  The  public  thought  this  was  wonderful. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  suffer  much  by  the  deception, 
but  this  sort  of  thing  has  a  baneful  effect  on  both  teacher 
.and  pupil. 

"That  is  the  best  questioning  which  best  stimulates 
action  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  which  gives  him  a 
habit  of  thinking  and  inquiring  for  himself,  which  tends 
in  a  great  measure  to  render  him  independent  of  his 
teacher." 

T.  C.  FORRESTER, 

Principal  of  the  Afaryland  School, 

Oi\  rlea,  Maryland. 


Discussion. 

"The  Art  of  Questioning"  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Minnesota  School 
held  February  15,  1912,  and  reported  in  the  Companion 
of  February  21.  In  this  discussion  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tuck 
said : 

Mr.  Buchanan  [a  former  teacher  in  the  Minnesota 
School]  once  said  at  one  of  our  grade  meetings  that  our 
pupils  often  concentrate  all  their  efforts  in  the  recitation 
into  attempts  to  twist  the  question  around  so  that  it 
will  serve  as  the  answer.  The  beaut v  of  the  remark  is 
in  its  truth. 
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Every  teacher  should  study  the  art  of  questioning, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  its  successful  application. 
The  lawyer,  expert  in  cross-examining,  drags  the  truth 
out  of  the  unwilling  witness  by  his  questions,  and,  to 
his  shame  be  it  said,  sometimes  so  browbeats  and  con- 
fuses the  man  who  is  trying  to  tell  the  honest  truth  that 
he  cannot  tell  it.  Even  so  the  teacher  by  his  questions 
may  help  or  hinder  the  pupil  who  is  trying  to  tell  what 
he  knows  of  his  lesson. 

When  our  pupils  fail  when  they  try  to  answer  our 
questions,  it  is  often  more  our  fault  than  theirs.  On 
account  of  their  deficiencies  in  language,  it  is  harder  to 
question  them  than  it  is  to  question  normal  children. 
Even  long  experience  does  not  make  one  expert  at  it. 
Almost  every  day  I  have  occasion  to  lament  my  own 
shortcomings.  I  therefore  feel  very  diffident  about 
making  suggestions.  Seeley  in  his  "New  School  Man- 
agement" (pages  214,  215)  gives  five  rules  which  I  will 
quote : 

"1.  Questions  should  be  simple  and  direct  so  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  or  confusion  as  to  what  the 
teacher  means  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

"2.  They  should  be  logical  (not  haphazard). 

"3.  The  stereotyped  questions  of  the  text-book  should 
not  be  used  in  the  recitation. 

"4.  The  teacher  should  always  have  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  asking  every  question. 

"5.  Questions  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
stimulate  thought." 

Dr.  Noyes  used  to  keep  telling  us  never  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion that  could  be  answered  with  "Yes"  or  "No." 

I  believe  that  our  pupils  would  be  greatly  benefited 
if  they  were  required  always  to  put  the  answer  to  a 
question  into  a  complete  sentence. 
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It  would  seem  natural  that  the  learner,  not  the 
teacher,  should  ask  the  questions.  Where  possible 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  occasionally  to  give  the  pupils 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  the  class.  If  they 
do  not  know  how,  make  a  business  of  teaching  them: 
it  will  benefit  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Tate  said  that  probably  the  pupils  often 
did  not  understand  the  questions,  and  would  write  some- 
thing that  answered  several  questions  at  once  instead 
of  the  one  before  them.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
write  the  questions  on  the  board  and  then  see  if  the 
pupils  understood  them  and  were  able  to  answer  them 
directly  without  adding  unnecessary  matter.  He 
thought  it  well  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  ask  questions 
themselves.  Hearing  children  learn  so  rapidly  through 
the  multitude  of  questions  they  are  always  asking. 

Miss  Josephine  F.  Quinn  suggested  that,  instead  of 
asking  a  large  number  of  questions  on  a  lesson  with  the 
probable  effect  of  wearying  the  pupils,  it  might  be  better 
to  make  fewer  questions  cover  the  ground. 

Dr.  Tate  said  that  the  teacher  could  judge  whether 
the  pupils  were  interested  or  not.  Judicious  question- 
ing, and  encouraging  the  pupils  tQ  ask  questions,  will 
keep  alive  the  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
class. 


In  the  "General  Suggest  ions"  to  teachers,  given  in 
the  Year  Book  of  the  Nebraska  School  for  1911  by  Air. 
Frank  W.  Booth,  Superintendent,  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  made  concerning  "  The  Art  of  Questioning"  : 

1.  Questioning  is  a  difficult  art,  acquired  by  prepara- 
tion, presence  of  mind,  and  forethought. 

2.  Ask  natural  questions,  that  is,  questions  seeking 
real  information,  therefore  questions  to  which  the 
answers  are  unknown  to  the  questioner.  Encourage 
and  lead  pupils  to  ask  real  questions. 
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3.  Make  one  suggestion  go  as  far  as  possible.  Ques- 
tioning should  produce  thoughtfulness  and  reasoning. 

4.  Questions  designed  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupil  should  be  obviously  for  that  purpose  and,  relative 
to  natural  questions,  should  be  few  in  number.  Natural 
questions  will  be  asked  every  day,  every  hour,  upon 
any  and  every  occasion  calling  for  them,  while  test  ques- 
tions will  be  limited  to  lesson  work  strictly  and  to  drill 
work  in  forms. 

5.  The  honest  questions  of  the  child  should  be 
respected,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  them  in 
multitude. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

DEAF.* 

In  selecting  as  my  subject  Agricultural  Education  for 
the  Deaf  I  am  aware  of  my  limitations  when  it  comes  to 
questions  concerning  education;  yet  no  man  is  more 
impressed  with  the  need  of  improvement  in  methods  of 
feeding,  farming,  and  agricultural  education  than  is  one 
who  has  been  a  student  and  kept  abreast  of  the  work 
done  at  our  agricultural  colleges. 

In  advocating  agricultural  education  for  the  deaf  I 
mean  no  disrespect  to  Gallaudet  College.  It  has  its 
place  in  the  established  order  of  things  and  has  created 

*An  Address  delivered  at  the  Kansas  School  March  23,  1912,  and 
printed  in  the  Kansas  Star  for  April  1.  The  writer  began  to  lose  his 
hearing  at  the  age  of  five,  but  he  was  able  to  pursue  his  education  in 
common  schools  until  he  was  thirteen,  when  he  entered  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Deaf.  After  his  graduation,  five  years  later,  he  spent 
two  years  in  the  State  Normal  School  and  a  year  in  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  In  partnership  with  a  brother,  he  now  manages  a  suc- 
cessful farm  of  325  acres. 
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a  broader  vision  among  its  students,  who  in  turn  have 
become  inspirations  to  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  them.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  all  the  deaf  to 
go  to  Gallaudet  College.     The  reason  is  obvious. 

Kansas  is  an  agricultural  state;  fully  90  per  cent,  of 
her  deaf  are  farmers  or  come  from  the  farms ;  so  it  is  by 
every  right  of  reason  and  every  rule  of  fair  play  and 
square  dealing  that  they  should  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  competition  they  will  find  when  they  begin 
their  life  work. 

Kansas  has  a  system  of  free  schools,  also  maintains 
many  institutions  by  public  taxation,  among  them  being 
the  three  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  Agricultural 
College,  the  University,  and  the  State  Normal.  All 
children  and  persons  have  equal  rights  and  privileges  in 
them.  No  one  ever  questions  the  right  of  the  deaf  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Yet  when 
one  thinks  of  the  obstacles  and  prejudice  the  deaf 
encounter  at  every  hand,  one  cannot  help  feeling  they 
are  being  discriminated  against. 

Kansas  realizes  that  90  per  cent,  of  her  resources  are 
derived  from  agriculture  and  is  doing  her  best  to  make 
ample  provision  for  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
system  of  agricultural  education.  The  railroads  have 
awakened  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  are  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  to  run  "better-farming"  trains. 
The  Agricultural  College  maintains  short  courses  for 
those  of  mature  years  or  who  have  not  the  time  to  take 
a  full  four-years'  course.  The  College  has  a  correspond- 
ence course  for  the  farmers  and  their  wives.  In  the 
short-course  classes  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  three  genera- 
tions enrolled  at  one  time. 

The  great  question  that  confronts  all  the  agricultural 
educators  in  the  United  States  is,  What  is  the  next  step 
in  agricultural  education?     President  Waters,  of  our 
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Agricultural  College,  believes  the  next  step  is  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy, 
and  manual  training  into  the  curricula  of  the  public 
schools  of  every  grade.  Elementary  agriculture  is  now 
taught  in  7,000  of  the  8,000  rural  schools  in  the  state; 
it  is  also  taught,  with  domestic  science  in  addition,  in 
450  of  the  500  high  schools.  Money  is  being  literally 
poured  into  the  rural  or  common  schools.  According 
to  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  during  the  decade  between  1900  and  1909 
the  income  of  the  common  schools  increased  over  83 
per  cent. ;  attendance  increased  only  15  per  cent. 

At  no  very  distant  day  you  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men will  leave  this  school  and  become  citizens.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  consider  what  you  will  do?  Do  you 
consider  the  education  you  have  received  here  sufficient 
to  help  you  hold  you  own  against  the  young  men  and 
women  trained  in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  colleges? 

In  her  haste  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  better 
grain,  better  stock,  and  better  methods,  also  to  make 
country  life  more  attractive,  manhood  and  womanhood 
more  efficient,  Kansas  has  neglected  the  deaf. 

As  citizens  the  deaf  have,  in  a  way,  neglected  their 
opportunities.  They  should  take  an  active  and  con- 
structive part  in  the  civic  affairs  of  the  state.  They 
should  become  conversant  with  the  methods  used  in 
educating  the  deaf  and  all  other  persons  in  the  state. 
They  will  not  study  the  matter  intelligently  unless  they 
give  it  serious  thought.  They  have  been  letting  the 
hearing  people  do  their  thinking  and  planning  for  their 
education.  Hence  the  marvelous  growth  of  oralism. 
We  now  see  the  folly  of  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
deaf  in  the  school's  present  condition,  financially  and 
otherwise,  when  compared  with  the  public  schools  of 
the  state.     Educators  of  the  hearing  cannot  sense  things 
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from  the  viewpoint  of  a  deaf  person,  or  one  who  has 
been  in  active  touch  with  deaf  educational  work. 

The  deaf  have  yet  to  learn  that  every  civic  or  educa- 
tional problem  in  America  which  concerns  the  deaf  or 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  must  be  solved  by  the  deaf 
themselves.  Therefore  the  problem  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf,  like  all  other  industrial  problems, 
will  never  be  solved  by  educators  of  the  hearing;  they 
must  be  solved  by  those  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
them.  I  believe  it  will  be  solved  very  largely  by  per- 
sonal leadership.  Where  anything  has  been  done  in  any 
one  community  or  state,  there  has  always  been  one  man, 
or  a  few  men,  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  bringing 
things  to  pass.  It  sometimes  has  been  a  minister,  a 
teacher,  or  just  an  ordinary  deaf  citizen.  As  I  have 
said  before,  in  order  to  improve  the  social,  educational, 
and  moral  status  of  the  deaf  in  this  state,  the  change 
for  the  better  will  rest  largely  with  you  young  people 
and  the  deaf  of  the  state  at  large.  The  way  must  be 
paved.  But  how?  The  answer  is :  Secure  entrance  to 
the  Agricultural  College.  When  I  was  a  student  there, 
the  professors  and  the  students  accepted  me  as  one  of 
them.  They  gave  me  a  place  in  their  little  world  of 
duty  and  pleasure.  I  was  one  of  the  seven  students 
asked  to  take  part  on  the  programme  at  the  State  Dairy 
Convention.  In  introducing  me,  Professor  D.  H.  Otis 
said  I  was  totally  deaf,  took  the  same  studies  as  the 
other  students,  and  stood  near  the  head  of  a  class  of  400. 
The  student  body  arose  as  one  man  and  cheered.  I 
sincerely  regret  I  did  not  stay  and  take  a  four-years' 
course.  I  am  only  an  ordinary  deaf  man  like  the  rest 
of  you.  There  are  many,  aye,  scores  of  you,  who  are 
better  equipped  to  enter  the  College  than  I  was  at  that 
time.  You  can  and  will  exceed  my  record  there.  When 
the  deaf  enter  the  Agricultural  College,  the  faculty  will 
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find  that  they  already  possess  a  working  knowledge  of 
carpentry,  geometrical  drawing,  domestic  science,  etc. 

The  deaf  as  a  whole  must  study  the  importance  of 
organization  and  co-operation.  It  is  true  the  deaf  have 
organized  bodies,  but  they  mean  nothing,  can  do  nothing, 
and  have  gained  nothing  except  a  little  experience.  It 
is  only  because  thev  do  not  understand  the  need  of 
thorough  organization  and  co-operation.  The  great 
spirit  of  this  age  is  combination  and  organization;  the 
brightest  inspiration  of  this  century  is  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.  It  is  not  as  well  understood  by  the  deaf 
as  it  should  be.  The  enthusiastic  superintendent  and 
teachers  of  this  school  cannot  alone  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  obtain  an  agricultural  or  industrial  education 
for  the  deaf  after  they  graduate  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  deaf,  their  parents,  and  their  friends. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  agricultural 
education  for  the  deaf.  So  long  as  the  deaf  have  poorer 
school  facilities  than  their  hearing  brethren,  so  long  as 
they  are  discriminated  against,  and  stress  is  laid  in  the 
school-room  and  in  the  home  upon  the  advantages  of 
city  life  and  of  big  wages  paid,  without  teaching  them 
how  to  attain  a  better  life  on  the  farm,  the  drift  toward 
the  city  will  continue  unabated.  I  am  very  grateful 
that  your  esteemed  superintendent,  Mr.  White,  and  his 
able  corps  of  instructors  are  using  all  their  influence  to 
encourage  the  back-to-the-soil  movement. 

Health  conditions  are  not  so  favorable  in  the  city  as 
in  the  countrv.  Diseases  follow  the  crowds.  Removal 
from  the  danger  of  contagion,  with  fresh  air,  out-door 
activity,  fresh  foods  of  all  kinds — all  these  tell  for  health. 
Health  involves  happiness  and  usefulness.  In  the  coun- 
try, libraries  are  not  as  accessible  as  in  town,  though 
books  are  inexpensive  and  may  be  all  the  more  valuable 
when  bought  and  owned,  for  then  they  are  studied  more. 
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One  is  apt  to  gain  more  real  culture  (intellectual  and 
aesthetic)  in  that  way;  for  reading  too  many  books,  or 
reading  merely  for  entertainment,  is  a  dissipation  instead 
of  an  education. 

The  country  offers  one  field  of  study  not  offered  any- 
where else — that  which  is  involved  in  scientific  farming 
and  stock  breeding.  Science  literally  means  ' '  to  know. ' ' 
Stock  eugenics  is  the  science  of  being  well  born  and 
bred,  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  hog,  or  a  sheep, 
and  is  not  exactly  new,  yet  is  having  new  development. 
Scientific  farming  stimulates  a  man  to  keep  up  to  date 
as  a  scientist  and  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  more 
things  than  the  average  city  man  dreams  of.  The  boy 
who  has  tastes  in  these  lines  need  not  aspire  to  become 
a  professor  in  order  to  get  constant  and  life-long  culture. 
Let  him  become  a  farmer  and  he  has  the  professor  beaten 
to  start  with,  and  can  keep  him  beaten  through  life, 
because  he  can  get  the  same  learning  and  make  it  his 
own  by  practical  application. 

There  is  no  great  fortune  to  be  made  from  farming. 
Many  fortunes  have  been  and  are  being  made  over  and 
above  a  good  living,  but  it  is  a  slow  and  steady  growth. 

No  occupation  responds  more  readily  and  profitably 
to  scientific  culture  than  farming.  Unscientific  farming 
leads  to  heart-breaking  results.  The  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  farm  is  its  security,  safety,  and  sureness. 
The  farmer  is  independent.  He  is  not  tied  down  like 
the  factory  worker.  There  is  no  asking  the  boss  for  a 
lay-off  to  attend  a  picnic  or  a  convention.  He  can  go 
when  he  pleases. 

Diversified  farming  is  the  best,  for  planting  a  variety 
of  grains  and  keeping  a  variety  of  animals  is  the  safe 
way  and  withal  the  most  successful  for  insuring  a  steady 
income.  Cattle  will  thrive  on  that  which  sheep  will  not 
eat.     Sheep  will  fatten  on  things  cattle  dislike.     Hogs 
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grow  large  and  heavy  on  what  neither  will  touch,  and 
chickens  and  turkeys  prosper  on  bugs  and  insects  that 
serve  only  to  worry  the  other  animals.  There  is  a  place 
for  all  of  them  on  the  average  farm,  and  they  all  work 
toward  a  common  end — the  enriching  of  the  farmer — 
wasting  nothing,  destroying  nothing. 

I  realize  many  of  you  will  never  become  tillers  of  the 
soil.  Nevertheless  my  advice  is,  "Go  to  the  Agricul- 
tural College. "  It  is  for  your  own  good.  Here  you 
are  all  together,  in  a  little  world  of  your  own,  forming 
set  ways  and  opinions;  you  have  little  knowledge  of, 
and  little  opportunity  to  learn,  tlfe  customs  and  social 
usuages  common  to  hearing  people.  To  mingle  with 
the  hearing  for  a  year  or  so  at  the  Agricultural  College 
will  eradicate  many  erroneous  ideas  acquired  at  the 
school  for  the  deaf.  You  will  also  make  friends  who 
will  understand  you  and  help  correct  the  constitutional 
error  that  does  the  deaf  an  injustice  and  leaves  the 
school  in  the  wrong  class. 

Co-operation  of  that  kind  would  be  an  encouraging 
spectacle.  Just  think!  What  a  magnificent  force 
concerted,  educated  deaf  energy  is  when  harnessed  with 
a  sympathetic  hearing  public ! 

The  young  men  will  find  they  can  become  practical 
and  competent  in  the  following  fines : 

1.  Progressive  farmers  and  stockmen. 

2.  Managers  or  foremen  of  estates,  ranches,  or  farms. 

3.  Dairymen,  managers  or  foremen  of  large  dairies, 
buttermakers,  cheesemakers,  ice-cream  makers,  cream 
testers,  and  creamery  managers. 

4.  Managers  or  foremen  of  breeding  establishments. 
The  courses  in  animal  husbandry  and  veterinary  med- 
icine include  stock  judging,  principles  of  feeding,  breed- 
ing, and  livestock  management.  They  prepare  the 
students  to  become  competent  meat  inspectors,  a  line 
that  requires  keen  sight  and  keen  sense  of  smell. 
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5.  Horticulturists.  The  College  prepares  students 
to  become  landscape  gardeners,  pomologists,  market 
gardeners,  etc. 

6.  The  department  of  milling  industry  has  a  course 
that  appeals  to  the  deaf.  It  prepares  the  students  to 
become  competent  inspectors  of  grain  and  hay,  grain 
buyers,  or  elevator  managers.  Here  the  sense  of  smell 
and  sight,  with  common  sense,  are  the  chief  quali- 
fications. 

7.  Agricultural  engineers:  Surveying,  drainage,  irri- 
gation, civil  and  mechanical,  hydraulics,  etc. 

8.  Architects. 

9.  Agricultural  chemists:  Students  become  com- 
petent to  secure  positions  with  factories  engaged  in 
sugar  making,  starch  making,  and  distilling.  They  can 
make  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs,  mill  products,  dairj- 
products,  soils  and  fertilizers,  ores  and  rocks,  water, 
gases,  fuels,  foods,  and  beverages. 

10.  Blacksmiths,  foundrymen,  and  pattern  makers. 

11.  Expert  printers. 

12.  More  efficient  teachers. 

And  the  young  ladies.  One  hundred  years  ago  no 
girl  was  allowed  to  marry  till  she  could  bake  good  bread 
and  while  still  warm  cut  it  in  nice  even  slices.  No  other 
lines  were  open  to  them.     Now  they  can  become : 

1.  Better  housekeepers  and  more  efficient  mothers. 

2.  Dressmakers. 

3.  Tailors. 

4.  Milliners.  It  has  been  said  on  good  authority  that 
girls  in  the  millinery  class  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
especially  those  who  had  never  worked  on  a  hat  before, 
were  able  in  six  weeks  to  make  hats  more  difficult  than 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  expect  of  an  appren- 
tice who  has  worked  three  years  in  their  shop. 

5.  Expert  cooks,  chefs,  and  caterers. 
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6.  Floriculturists. 

7.  Instructors  in  domestic  science  in  the  schools  for 
the  deaf. 

Kansas  is  known  all  over  the  universe  as  the  state 
that  does  things.  Kansas  owes  it  to  her  deaf  to  give 
them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  her  other  citizens. 
When  you  have  gained  your  rights  the  Agricultural 
College  and  the  University  will  have  their  quota  of  deaf 
students.  The  State  Normal  will  have  a  class  for 
would-be  instructors  of  the  deaf.  Dactylology  will 
take  its  place  among  the  other  ologies  in  the  curriculum. 
Elementary  agriculture  will  become  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  useful  courses  taught  in  this  school,  fitting 
the  students  for  a  full  course  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
at  Manhattan.  Then  other  states  will  try  to  follow 
Kansas.  They  will  need  qualified  instructors.  Every- 
where there  is  a  dearth  of  trained  instructors  in  agri- 
culture.    Kansas  will  have  them. 

Arise,  deaf  people  of  Kansas!  Awake  from  the 
lethargy,  the  indecision,  the  intolerance  and  inactivity 
that  has  enveloped  you.  Remember  the  goal  can  be 
reached  only  by  united  effort,  hard  work,  unselfish 
co-operation  with  each  other,  and  backed  by  an  organi- 
zation founded  and  managed  along  practical,  generous, 
cordial,  hospitable,  and  broad  lines.  Then,  and  then 
only,  you  will  have  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  in  that 
priceless  heritage — good  citizenship. 

EMMETTE  W.  SIMPSON, 

Canton,  Kansas. 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

To  be  Held  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  25  to 

July  2,  1912. 

Tuesday,  June  25. 

Evening — Opening  Exercises.     Address  of  Welcome   by 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

Wednesday ',  June  26. 

9      A.  M.  Demonstration  Work,  by  classes   from    the 

Rhode  Island  School. 
10.15  A.  M.  President's  Address,  by  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

11  A.  M.  Lecture  on  Visible  Speech,  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

12  A.  M.  Conference  on  Speech  Work. 

Thursday,  June  27. 

9      A.  M.  Demonstration  Work,   by  classes  from   the 

Rhode  Island  School. 
10.15  A.  M.  Lecture  on  the  New  South,  by  Professor  Wm. 

MacDonald,  of  Brown  University. 
11       A.  M.  Lecture  on  Visible  Speech,  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Friday,  June  28. 

9      A.  M.  Demonstration  Work,   by   classes  from   the 

Rhode  Island  School. 
10.15  A.  M.  Lecture  on  the  Psychology  of  Childhood,  bj' 

Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  of  Philadelphia. 

11  A.  M.  Paper  on  the  Bruhn  Lip-Reading  System,  by 

Miss  M.  E.  Bruhn,  of  Boston. 

12  A.  M.  Conference  on  Reading. 

Saturday,  June  29. 

9      A.  M.  Demonstration    Work,    by    classes    from  the 

Rhode  Island  School. 
10.15  A.  M.  Lecture  on  the  Importance  of  Stated  Aural 

Examinations  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  by 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  of  Boston. 
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11  A.  M.  Paper  on  a  Course  of  Study  with  Relation  to 

Mental  Ability,  by  Mr.  Harris  Taylor. 

12  A.  M.  Questions  answered  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Sunday y  June  30. 

Afternoon  session  devoted  to  "Sunday  in  our  Schools." 
Reminiscences  of  Early  Days  of  Speech-Teaching,  by  Miss 

H.  B.  Rogers,  Mr.  F.B.  Sanborn,  and  others. 

Monday,  July  1. 

9       A.  M.  Demonstration   Work,   by   classes   from   the 

Lexington  Avenue  School,  New  York. 
10.15  A.  M.  Lecture,  by  W.  E.  Ranger,  Commissioner  of 

Education  of  Rhode  Island. 
1 1       A.  M.  Paper  on  the  School  Garden,  by  Miss  Jane  S. 

Worcester. 
11.30  A.  M.  Conference  on  Language. 

Tuesday,  July  2. 

9       A.  M.  Demonstration  Work,   by   classes  from   the 

Lexington  Avenue  School,  New  York. 
10.15  A.  M.  Lecture  on  the  Montessori  Method,  by  Mr. 

Carl  R.  Byoir. 
11       A.  M.  Business  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Programme. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

LONG,  J.  SCHUYLER,  M.  A.    Qallaudet  and  his  School.    Tren- 
ton, N.  J.:  Silent  Worker  Print  Shop.    1912.    16mo,  pp.  16. 

In  this  little  four-scene  play,  intended  for  use  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  on  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  Mr. 
Long,  of  the  Iowa  School,  has  introduced  in  an  interesting  way 
some  of  the  leading  incidents  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  the  first  permanent  school  for  the  deaf  in  America.  The 
play  was  presented  on  the  stage  of  the  Nebraska  School  on 
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Gallaudet  Day  last  year,  and  proved  an  acceptable  variation 
from  the  usual  programme  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Long's  play  is  not  copyrighted  and  may  either  be  given 
as  printed  or  may  be  modified  as  desired  for  use  in  other 
schools.  The  booklet  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  Gal- 
laudet andClerc. 


SCHUMANN,  QEORQ  und  PAUL.  Samuel  Heinickes  Gesam- 
melte  Schriften  [Samuel  Heinickes  Collected  Writings]. 
Ernst  Wiegandt:  Leipzig.  1912.  8vo,  pp.  654.  Price,  bound 
in  half  parchment,  $3.00. 

In  the  publication  of  this  extensive  collection  of  Heinicke's 
writings  the  brothers  Schumann,  one  of  whom  is  Director 
and  the  other  Head  Teacher  of  the  Royal  Institution  at 
Leipsic,  complete  the  labor  of  love  which  they  began  two 
years  ago  in  their  "Neue  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  Samuel 
Heinickes"  (noticed  in  the  Annah>  lv,  288). 

To  Heinicke's  writings  concerning  the  education  of  the  deaf 
275  pages  of  the  present  volume  are  devoted,  containing  all 
that  he  wrote  on  this  subject.  His  contributions  to  general 
pedagogy  occupy  271  pages,  and  these  also  are  given  in  their 
entirety.  His  literary  and  philosophical  works  are  repre- 
sented by  judicious  selections  covering  108  pages.  Much  of 
the  material  collected  by  the  editors  was  very  rare,  some  of  it 
existing,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  a  single  printed  copy,  and 
some  of  it  only  in  manuscript. 

The  collection  is  introduced  by  a  discriminating  biographi- 
cal sketch.  The  value  of  Heinicke's  writings  is  enhanced 
by  brief  prefaces  and  explanatory  notes.  There  are  several 
interesting  illustrations,  including  Heinicke's  portrait,  the 
house  in  Nautschutz  in  which  he  was  born,  his  monument  at 
Leipsic,  and  facsimiles  of  his  handwriting,  his  primer  with 
its  quaint  woodcuts,  and  his  seal. 

While  much  that  Heinicke  wrote  is  of  little  practical  value 
at  the  present  day,  its  historical  importance  entitles  the 
volume  to  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  school  for  the  deaf. 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  at  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis.,  July  6-13,  191 1.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. :  Government  Printing  Office.     1912.     8vo,  pp.  244. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Herbert  E.  Day,  Secretary  of  the 
Convention,  has  compiled  and  indexed  "the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  portion"  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Delavan 
Convention,  which  includes  all  the  papers  read  and  the  sten- 
ographer's report  of  most  of  the  conference  addresses  and 
discussions.  The  work  is  well  done  and  the  volume  contains 
much  material  of  permanent  value  to  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
Those  who  were  present  will  know  what  portions  it  is 
worth  while  to  read  carefully  at  their  leisure,  and  those  who 
had  not  that  good  fortune  will  do  well  to  read  the  whole. 

The  Proceedings  are  sent  free  to  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Non- members  can  obtain  them  for  one  dollar  a  copy 
from  Professor  Day,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS.— Baroda  (India)  School, J  Second 
Annual,  for  1911;  Clarke  School,  Forty-fourth  Annual,  for 
1910-11 ;  Columbia  Institution,  Fifty-fourth  Annual,  for  1910- 
1 1 ;  Halifax  Institution,  Fifty-fourth  Annual,  for  1911 ;  Lyons 
(France)  Institution,  Twenty-eighth,  for  1911;  Maryland 
School  at  Overlea,  Biennial,  for  1909-11;  Ontario  Institution, 
for  1911;  Vanersborg  (Sweden)  School,  for  1911-12;  Virginia 
School  at  Staunton,  for  1910-11;  Virginia  School  at  Newport 
News,  First  Biennial,  for  1909-11. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  School. — The  fine  new  school  building  of  the 
Alabama  School  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the 
term  next  September.  The  deaf  of  the  state  are  arranging 
to  have  a  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  the  founder  of  the 
School,  painted  for  the  chapel  in  this  building. 
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Boston  School — The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas  Maginnis, 
Founder  and  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  died  February  23,  1912, 
after  an  illness  of  eight  weeks.  He  had  been  a  priest  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  was  prominent  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  of  Boston.  Though  not  engaged  directly  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  School  and  did  much  to  promote  its  welfare. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  Henry  S.  Morris,  teacher  of  shoe- 
making  in  this  School,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  died  March 
4,  1912,  aged  sixty-six.  He  had  taught  faithfully  for  nearly 
forty  years  and  the  School  Helper  says  he  had  probably  sent 
out  more  shoemakers  than  any  other  deaf  man  in  the  United 
States.  His  pupils  always  found  good  positions  and  were 
considered  excellent  workmen.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
children;  one  of  them,  who  bears  his  father's  name,  is  teacher 
of  printing  in  the  North  Dakota  School. 

Kentucky  School. — The  State  Assembly,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  State  Association  of  the  Deaf,  has  given 
the  School  a  strictly  educational  classification  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  containing  the  following  paragraph : 

"And  said  School  for  the  Deaf  shall  be  regarded,  classed,  and  con- 
ducted wholly  as  an  educational  institution  of  the  state;  and  its  classifi- 
cation, conduct,  and  management  shall  be  wholly  separate  and  distinct 
from  that  of  benevolent,  charitable,  custodial,  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions of  the  Commonwealth." 

Lai-thieu  School. — Ephpheta  for  March,  1912,  contains  a 
history  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Lai-thicu,  Thudaumot, 
Cochin  China.  The  school  was  established  in  1886  by  Father 
Azemar,  a  French  missionary,  who  died  in  1895.  The  present 
director  is  Father  Verney.  At  one  time  theFe  were  fifty  boys 
in  the  school  and  they  were  taught  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine;  but  as  a  result  of  the  French  law  against 
congregations  the  Brothers  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  work 
in  1910,  and  at  present  there  are  only  four  boys  left,  who  are 
taught  by  former  pupils.  Fifteen  girls  are  taught  by  French 
and  Annamese  nuns. 
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Manitoba  Institution. — An  Agricultural  College  established 
by  the  Province  in  the  suburbs  of  Winnipeg  some  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000  is  to  be  moved  into  the  country, 
and  its  grounds  and  buildings,  which  are  now  in  the  residential 
district  of  the  city,  are  to  be  given  to  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf.  They  are  situated  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  on  a  street-car  line  and  will  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
Institution  for  many  years  to  come. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Adelaide  A.  Hendershot,  a  teacher 
in  this  School  from  1872  to  1890,  and  afterwards  a  teacher 
for  several  years  in  the  New  Jersey  School  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Industrial  School,  died  at  her  home  in  Monroe,  Michigan, 
the  last  of  March,  1912.  Two  of  her  sisters  are  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Booth,  of  Nebraska,  and  Miss  Lena 
Hendershot,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute.  The  Michigan 
Mirror  says  of  her: 

"  Miss  Hendershot  was  preeminently  a  teacher — one  who  possessed  the 
love,  patience,  ability,  and  enthusiasm  so  necessary  for  the  arduous  work 
of  teaching  deaf  children.  She  was  one  who  believed  that  there  are  no 
'royal  roads  to  learning'  and  that  success  comes  in  greatest  measure 
through  constant  and  faithful  application  to  daily  school-room  tasks.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  she  was  able  to  achieve  splendid  results  and  to  win 
the  respect  and  love  of  pupils  and  associates  alike/' 

Mississippi  Institution. — A  recent  investigation  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Humane  and  Benevolent  Institutions 
of  a  charge  of  extravagance,  brought  against  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  Institution  by  a  dismissed  teacher  of  art,  resulted 
in  the  verdict  that  the  charge  was  without  foundation.  The 
Committee  says  in  its  report  that  it  "is  thoroughly  satisfied 
from  the  investigation  it  has  made  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution  have  been  wisely,  economically,  and  efficiently 
administered;  that  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Trustees 
have  been  remarkably  efficient  and  painstaking  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties;  and  that  the  charge  of  extrav- 
agance is  utterly  frivolous  and  unfounded. "  The  Governor 
had  previously  investigated  the  charge,  decided  that  it  was 
unfounded,  and  reappointed  Dr.  Dobyns  Superintendent 
for  another  term  of  four  years.  The  appointment  has  now 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  annual  address  on  " Mississippi  Day"  this  year  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Guilford  D.  Euritt,  of  the  Virginia  School, 
who  gave  the  pupils  some  excellent  instruction  and  advice 
on  the  subject  of  "  The  Value  of  an  Education. ' '  The  address 
is  published  in  the  Kentucky  Standard  of  March  28,   1912. 

Nebraska  School. — Mr.  John  McOlure,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Nebraska  School  in  its  early  days,  died  at  his  home  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  March  25,  1912,  at  an  advanced  age.  Mr. 
McClure  was  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  a  partial 
loss  of  eye-sight,  due  to  wounds  and  exposure  in  the  war, 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  work  with  the  deaf.  He  after- 
wards devoted  his  attention  to  fruit  farming  in  Iowa  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  Superintendent,  has  received,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  efficient  services  as  Editor  of  the  Association 
Review  and  Superintendent  of  the  Volt  a  Bureau,  a  large  silver 
fruit-stand,  on  which  is  engraved  the  following  inscription: 

Presented  to  F.  W.  Booth 

By  the   Board  of   Directors 

Of    the    American    Association 

To  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

To  the  Deaf 

As  an  Evidence  of  Their  Esteem 

And  Regard 

December  1911. 

Oklahoma  School. — Mrs.  Edith  Brummitt  Hayes,  a  teacher 
in  this  School  for  the  past  twelve  years  and  for  three  years 
Principal  of  the  Manual  Department,  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion on  account  of  home  duties.  Mr.  Harrv  L.  Weltv  is 
added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  count}',  after  an  investigation  of  the 
work  on  the  new  buildings,  expresses  the  opinion  that  *'  a  gross 
fraud  has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  state — a  fraud  that 
merits  the  condemnation  of  every  honest  man,  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  contractors  had  been  permitted  to  cover  up  the 
defects  in  the  building  and  had  completed  the  same,  it  would 
have  endangered  the  lives  of  more  than  two  hundred  deaf 
and  dumb  children  who  would  have  occupied  said  building. " 
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The  matter  will  probably  be  taken  up  by  the  legislature  next 
winter.  Meantime  the  School  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  its 
much  needed  new  buildings. 

Oregon  School. — Miss  Marion  E.  Finch,  formerly  of  the 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  Schools,  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers. 

A  republican  form  of  government,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  has  been  organized  for  the 
School.  The  boys  have  elected  a  mayor,  council,  and  chief 
of  police:  the  girls  have  elected  similar  officers,  and  a  simple 
code  of  laws  has  been  adopted.  No  punishment  can  be 
carried  into  execution  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
teacher  or  principal  of  the  School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Meeting  of  the  National  Educatianal  Association. — The 
Fiftieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  6  to  12, 1912. 
The  steamship  lines  upon  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
and  Erie  will  make  a  round-trip  rate  of  one  and  a  half  fare 
from  points  on  those  lakes  to  Chicago  for  this  meeting. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  and  has  charge 
of  the  programme  of  that  Department. 


A  Deaf  Salan. — At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Legrand,  Curator 
of  the  Universal  Museum  of  the  Deaf  at  Paris,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Collignon,  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tution, an  exhibition  of  works  by  living  deaf  artists  is  to  be 
held  at  the  National  Institution,  254  rue  Saint-Jacques,  Paris, 
from  May  1  to  June  1,  1912,  in  honor  of  the  bicentenary  of  the 
Abbe  de  TEpe>.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  considered  feasible 
to  have  this  exhibition  continued  during  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Deaf  to  be  held  in  Paris  July  28  to  August 
4,  1912. 
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De  VEpie  Souvenir  Stamps. — Mr.  Lemesle,  Editor  of  the 
Echo  de  Famille  published  at  Poitiers,  France,  has  issued  some 
handsome  souvenir  stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Abbe  de  TEp^e. 
These  stamps  have  had  a  great  success  in  France,  more  than 
18,000  of  them  having  been  sold.  Mr.  S.  Giroux,  Editor  of 
UAmi  des  Sourds-Muets,  1941  rue  St.  Dominique,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  is  agent  for  these  stamps  in  America.  He  sends 
them,  postage  prepaid,  at  the  following  prices: 

10  stamps,        .07  cents. 


25 

<i 
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<< 

50 

a 
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n 
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a 
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n 

500 

it 
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(< 
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Industrial  Conditions  in  Great  Britain. — There  has  been 
much  discussion  among  the  deaf  of  Great  Britain  and  their 
friends  during  the  past  year  or  two  concerning  the  difficulties 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  the  deaf  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  compensation  law.  A  joint  committee 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,  the  Association  of 
Teachers,  and  the  Society  of  Missioners  is  endeavoring  to 
discover  a  remedy  and  persuade  the  government  to  adopt  it. 
The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  for  April,  1912,  says: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
worker  happier  and  less  subject  to  the  interruptions  of  unemployment 
with  the  consequent  loss  of  wages  during  times  of  injur\',  the  Govern- 
ment have  increased  the  industrial  difficulties  of  the  deaf,  which  were 
already  sufficiently  great.  The  tight ening-up  of  the  law  relating  to 
compensation  has  led  to  the  refusal  of  the  insurance  companies  to  accept 
risks  in  the  case  of  deaf  workers,  and,  where  not  to  absolute  refusal,  at 
least  to  the  infliction  of  higher  rates  to  which  the  employers  are  not  will- 
ing to  submit.  The  result  is  that,  while  educational  facilities  have 
improved,  tho  industrial  position  of  the  deaf  has  become  more  precari- 
ous. Increased  attention  to  education,  which  should  and  would  have 
ensured  the  betterment  of  the  deaf  in  the  working  world,  has,  through 
recent  legislation,  been  prevented  largely  from  doing  so.    .        . 

"We  have  been  told  in  another  connection  that  "minorities  must 
suffer"  and  that  it  is  "  the  badge  of  their  tribe"  to  do  so.     But  a  dictum 
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of  this  kind  does  not  assuage  the  suffering  of  the  minority  nor  does  it 
prevent  the  suffering  to  some  extent  or  other  of  the  majority  with  it.  We 
can  only  hope  that,  even  if  merely  from  a  purely  business  consideration, 
the  state  will  see  to  it  that  this  not  insignificant  minority  of  some  8,000 
deaf  work-people  shall  not  unnecessarily  suffer,  for  any  avoidable  disa- 
bility placed  upon  those  who  already  have  to  carry  enough  must  in- 
evitably involve  the  community  to  some  extent  or  other. 

"The  deaf  children  of  this  country,  a  minority,  were  left  outside  the 
national  educational  system  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  those 
whose  need  was  infinitely  less  received  the  care  of  the  state.  Even  now 
our  schools  suffer,  as  minorities  are  said  to  have  to  do,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  contributes  a  proportion  of  from  13  to  25  per  cent,  only  of 
the  cost,  as  against  50  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  case  of  schools  for  hearing 
children. 

"  But  the  state  learned  that  exceptional  provision  was  necessary  for  the 
education  of  deaf  children  and  specifically  legislated  to  create  it..  Hav- 
ing done  so  there  should  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  excep- 
tionally providing  for  their  relief  from  the  present  difficulties  confronting 
(hem  in  industrial  life.      .    .    . 

"Conference  after  conference  has  uranimously  affirmed  the  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  some  means  for  the  higher  training  of  the 
deaf  in  various  pursuits.  But  this  difficulty  in  the  pathway  to  employ- 
ment must  be  removed,  or  the  ultimate  benefit  of  such  higher  training 
will  be  seriously  jeopardized.  Much  good  work  in  this  direction  has 
been  done  by  the  Joint  Committee.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
deputation  may  prove  to  be,  no  effort  must  be  spared  until,  by  some 
means  or  other,  the  deaf  workman  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity  with 
his  hearing  brother  to  put  forth  his  labor  for  his  own  advantage  and 
the  well-being  of  his  dependents." 


A  Catholic  Catechism. — The  (Male)  Catholic  Institution 
at  Montreal,  Quebec,  has  published  an  English  translation  of 
the  "  Short  Catechism  of  the  Sisters  of  Albi  for  the  Orally 
Taught  Deaf. "  We  have  not  seen  this  catechism,  but  we  are 
informed  by  UAmi  des  Sourds-Muets  that  it  is  approved  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Montreal  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  for  Catholic  pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  price  is 
25  cents  a  copy  and  the  work  may  be  obtained  of  Rev.  H. 
Gaudet,  C.  S.  V.,  Institution  des  Sourds-Muets,  Montreal, 
Quebec. 


The  Prevention  of  Deafness. — At  the  request  of  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  the  English  National  Bureau  Dr.  James  Kerr 
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Love  has  consent  e»i  to  invest  icate  the  important  question  of 
the  prevention  of  lieafne^.  The  request.*  from  these  two 
Bureau**  came  ;•>  him  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  and 
were  entirely  unfoziaeete»i-  We  know  «x  no  one  more  com- 
intent  than  Dr.  Love  to  eo»iuct  such  an  investigation  and 
how  he  will  obtain  results  oc  t»ca*rtiical  value. 


Cm&n£  Lm&zdiz::.'.-"  . — D^rir*  zhr  Ia>t  halfrentury.  as 
the  rea*ier>  oc  the  .1  *•**- ".*  are  aware,  'he  s?irfa<ir  of  ihe  brain 
ha>  tvenmapwri  o<s:  into  var.-xis  -retires  or  swcialiiied  areas, 
as  tbe  a;>irwry  ."ectre.  :£>r  sr*?e»r*  «!«itr»-.  the  visriai  centre, 
the  wri'iira:  v^crre.  zb#  ~.%r  ^al  alr^a-"**  ■■ectre.  ~r>r  iKsture 
lascuace  v"^ctr*r.  etc.  See  Mr.  D  •.ir^rOr  :-c  **T^*r  'I^ews  of 
SwetfC."  Ai^---*.  xxviii-  22^^54  ±z?i  m  25fr-2T©:  Dr. 
Ja=>*s  K-frr  L.t*  -c  * V~rraL  P^v*;-u:-«j*  aiui  ihie  E>r>?&doQ 
*  IVaf* .*i^.irvc  A"^>  1:t  2&ySZT  azti  Dr  it.  H^i=oo- 
Mak*j*?c  :c  "Tb?  r?tvsfr:-t«:«v  ±z*i  P-=ycj:ii:i^r  ;c  Bearing  wnh 


«.•%—  -ifc* 


I—  an  iijir,es^  "•fr-.T**  "ii»f  S:»niL>?m.  S;«.*ierr  :":r  P*h_Ll»:*-ooc.v 

IS  II       ±Z»i    7»l"C>C^*i      -TL     N.-v*'**      *T     _\LtT"*L     1        1**12.      1^". 

>J:«rCO:ri  I~"*;r">   Friz.:    F^^'i^c:"     r  ~.ili~  "■»  ♦,,.»ji~7    -Tcrc^^ses 

T't-^- »-   7  C~."  «**;•<>*-'''*        H-   Si"  ^     UT_«  CU£     ~->-r  ~.2_Z:£~ 

"  !•*    '  LI*  *r '.'*("!       •'    7:*"«"    r   ><7  *-•••••*       *.*»-r    r     '.'.7?,~r"wl~    «r^"l#"~ir»*     "  lilH     "Lit*     y^LI*- 

"•.  1  un:ir!i  "*•*£:»  r**    i^  iju-  *•*•  *:    •  (:**':•:*-•:  *     5r*znaiin    r-  1  7«  m~  t::*:*- 
•«-:" " •-«XT:r-    1        1:   '*t    iT.t«'-*v    u:«:     1    *'4_:."*-   r-71-     :•  »t  •'■■«r    "  ■•■  "r^ii-oaii — -• 
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V  'mi's-    :»:■:   *       !»-,r     i!«  «v -r*- 

■  nt*   ■■-     :•-   :.-<    »«  c-*-"  *  *.:-  * -:  *•  i:*~   \~  i::^. :■-  "  la."    v*  "an- 
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that  the  localization  of  this  condition,  even  as  a  clinical  phenomenon, 
rests  upon  only  two  cases  which  have  been  checked  by  careful  post- 
mortem examination.  Disregarding  the  number  of  cases  which  may 
properly  be  cited  in  support  of  the  localization  of  this  part  of  the  speech 
function  in  this  part  of  the  cortex,  it  should  be  remembered  that  even  one 
negative  case  is  sufficient  to  demolish  the  whole  structure  of  the  mental 
.speech  function  localization.    .    .    . 

'It  may  be  admitted  that  cells  and  cell  groups  are  localized,  and, 
although  there  is  some  doubt  on  the  part  of  some  clinicians,  we  may  be 
willing  to  admit  that  certain  symptoms  are  produced  by  definite  lesions. 
We  have,  however,  no  evidence  which  will  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
mental  states  have  been  localized,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  many  psychol- 
ogists will  believe  in  the  crude  histological  localization  of  mental  proc- 
esses. The  histological,  the  physiological,  and  the  clinical  evidence 
warrants  only  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  an  association  of  brain  lesions 
with  motor,  sensory,  and  associational  derangements;  it  does  not  war- 
rant a  belief  in  psychic  localization. 

"Although  it  is  apparent  that  mental  states  are  not  to  be  found  spa- 
tially associated  with  definite  areas  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
histological  and  macroscopical  characteristics,  for  practical  purposes  we 
must  admit  a  close  connection  between  the  brain  and  the  mental  proc- 
esses. How  then  shall  we  conceive  off  the  relation  between  the  activi- 
ties of  the  brain  and  mental  states?  The  functions  of  the  nervous  cells, 
as  functions,  may  include  something  which  is  at  the  basisof  psychological 
states,  but  at  the  present  time  the  physical  and  chemical  activities  of  the 
cells  cannot  be  believed  to  be  equivalents  of  the  mental  processes  which 
may  be  concomitant  with  or  the  result  of  these  activities.  Since  for 
practical  purposes  we  may  need  some  general  principle  of  localization, 
we  may  say  that  mental  processes  are  not  due  to  the  independent  activi- 
ties of  individual  parts  of  the  brain,  but  to  the  activities  of  the  brain  as  a 
whole.     Here  also  I  would  not  omit  the  cerebellum.   .    .    . 

"The  individual  parts  of  the  brain  do  not  work  independently ;  they 
work  interdependent!}',  and  it  is  because  of  the  possible  functional  and 
anatomical  connections  that  certain  types  or  kinds  of  mental  states  are 
more  in  evidence  than  others.    .    .    . 

"That  the  mental  processes  may  be  due  to  cerebral  activities  we  may 
believe,  but  with  what  anatomical  elements  the  individual  mental  proc- 
esses may  be  connected  we  do  not  know.  Notwithstanding  our  igno- 
rance, it  would  appear  best  and  most  scientific  that  we  should  not  adhere 
to  any  of  the  phrenological  systems,  however  scientific  they  may  appear 
to  be  on  the  surface.  We  should  be  willing  to  stand  with  Brodmann, 
believing  that  mind  is  a  function  or  an  attribute  of  the  brain  as  a  whole, 
or  is  a  concomitant  of  cerebral  operations,  but  I  at  least  am  unwilling  to 
.stand  with  the  histological  localizationists  on  the  ground  of  a  special 
mental  process  for  special  cerebral  areas  or  for  special  cerebral  cell 
groups." 
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In  Science  for  April  19  Professor  F.  H.  Pike,  of  Columbia 
University,  comes  to  the  defense  of  the  localization  theory, 
but  he  admits  that  "certain  of  the  more  or  less  current  con- 
ceptions of  focal  or  insular  representation  of  cerebral  function, 
particularly  those  concerning  the  speech  centre,  are  no  longer 
tenable." 


The  Hard  of  Hearing. — Mr.  Edward  B.  Nitchie  in  Ephpheta 
for  April,  1912,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  society 
which  is  doing  good  work  in  behalf  of  hard-of-hearing  people: 

"  My  attention  is  attracted  to  your  editorial  on  the  hard  of  hearing,  in 
which  you  ask :  'Who  ever  heard  of  a  society  of  the  hard  of  hearing?' 
There  is  such  a  society,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a  year — the 
Nitchie  Service  League,  Inc. 

"The  Nitchie  Service  League  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  truest 
way  to  happiness  for  self  is  through  service  to  others.  The  majority  of 
the  members  are  pupils  or  graduates  of  my  school,  but  we  welcome 
recruits  from  every  source  where  our  aims  and  our  work  find  a  responsive 
chord. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  hard  of  hearing  are  as  a  class  the  unhappiest 
of  afflicted  mortals.  Unlike  those  born  deaf,  they  know  what  they  have 
lost.  The  greatest  loss  is  the  loss  of  understanding  speech.  Inability 
to  hear  music  or  the  voices  of  nature  is  a  deprivation,  but  inability  to 
hear  spoken  language  is  a  calamity,  unless  other  means  than  the  ear  can 
be  found  to  convey  the  message  to  the  brain;  for  in  the  ability  to  under- 
stand spoken  language  lies  the  way  not  only  to  the  pleasure  of  life,  but 
also  to  the  truest  necessities  of  soul  and  body.  We  believe  that  in  lip- 
reading  the  great  majority  of  the  hard  of  hearing  have  a  source  that  will 
bring  them  once  more  into  normal  fellowship  with  others.  The  well-to- 
do  can  pay  for  their  own  instruction, but  those  whose  means  are  limited, 
until  the  organization  of  the  League,  were  compelled  to  do  without. 
Last  year,  however,  about  ten  scholarships  in  lip-reading  were  given,  and 
this  year  we  hope  to  give  fifteen. 

"We  are  trying,  too,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployment  of  the 
hard  of  hearing,  of  helping  those  who  want  work  of  any  kind  to  get  the 
work  they  need.  This  is  something  fraught  with  big  possibilities,  and 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning.  Deafness  is  a  physical  bar  to  employment 
second  only  to  blindness,  and  bears  especially  heavy  on  him  who,  depend- 
ent on  others  for  his  salary,  becomes  deaf  in  adult  life. 

"We  arc  striving  also  to  give  opportunities  of  social  pleasure,  some- 
thing of  which  the  hard  of  hearing  are  too  often  robbed.  We  have  our 
parties  and  good  times  together,  and  we  are  as  merry  and  happy  as 
though  we  were  not  deaf — or  as  though  we  had  been  born  deaf! 
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"We  are  still  feeling  our  way,  but  we  have  visions  of  larger  possible 
service  in  the  future  that  is  an  inspiration.  If  any  one  who  reads  these 
words  is  interested  for  further  information,  I  would  ask  him  to  write  to 
our  president,  Miss  A.  W.  Peck,  222  West  138th  St.,  New  York." 


Supplementing  the  Text-Book. — Mr.  Weston  Jenkins  in  the 
Messenger  for  March  28,  1912,  urges  the  importance  of  sup- 
plementing the  statements  of  text-books  by  comment  and 
illustration,  lest  the  pupils  be  led  "to  place  too  much  value 
on  the  mere  acquisition  and  rehearsal  of  facts,  with  hardly  any 
regard  to  their  mutual  relations  and  to  their  bearing  on  other 
facts. "  He  gives  the  following  illustration  from  recent  work 
in  his  own  class-room : 

"  The  subject  of  furniture  came  up.  The  pupils  were  referred  to  their 
text-books  to  find  what  city  in  the  United  States  leads  in  its  manufacture. 
Several  were  noted,  but  Grand  Rapids  was  finally  selected.  The  ques- 
tion then  was,  Why?  Proximity  of  sources  of  supply ;  location  on  a  river, 
with  attendant  advantages;  the  probability,  from  the  name  of  the  town, 
that  water  power  was  available. 

"Under  this  last  head  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
falls  or  rapids  met  in  ascending  a  river  usually^  determine  the  site  of  a 
flourishing  city.  Trenton,  Richmond,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Columbus,  Ga., 
were  cited  as  examples. 

"Different  kinds  of  cabinet  wood  known  to  pupils  were  named,  and 
qualities  analyzed ;  hardness,  fine  grain,  color,  taking  a  high  finish.  The 
prices  of  each  kind ;  where  grown;  quantity  and  cost  of  wood  required  for 
desk  in  schoolroom  (determined  by  measure  and  calculation);  veneering; 
weight  of  different  articles;  distance  of  Talladega  from  Grand  Rapids 
(using  scale  of  miles);  freight  rates;  commercial  rate  of  profit;  machine, 
as  compared  with  hand,  processes  of  manufacture;  generalizations  as  to 
kinds  of  wood  characteristic  of  different  climates — these  are  only  a  part 
of  the  subjects  that  come  up  in  this  connection. 

"  Perhaps  not  the  least  useful  influence  in  this  kind  of  work  (useful  to 
teacher  and  to  pupil  alike),  is  that  the  teacher  is  often  forced  to  confess 
that  his  knowledge  is  but  vague  and  approximate — still,  good  as  a 
beginning.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  book  education  is  that  the  pupil 
comes  to  think  that  what  his  text-books  tell  him  is  the  ultimate  truth." 

This  is  the  kind  of  teaching  that  educates  the  pupil  for  life. 


The  Grading  of  Classes. — Mr.  J.  L.  Smith  in  the  Companion 
of  March  6,  1912,  speaking  of  the  loss  resulting  from  having 
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pupils  of  unequal  attainments  and  ability  grouped  together 
in  the  same  class,  says: 

"In  some  schools,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  this  difficulty  is  met 
by  making  one  or  more  divisions  in  the  class.  This  is  a  sorry  makeshift, 
as  no  teacher  can  do  full  justice  to  a  class  made  up  of  different  grades. 
Both  the  grades  will  suffer,  and  the  teacher  too. 

"  In  large  schools  the  grade  is  separated  into  divisions,  A  and  B,  taught 
by  different  teachers,  the  best  pupils  in  Division  A  and  the  poorer  ones  in 
division  B.  If  the  Division  is  carefully  and  wisely  made,  this  seems  to  be 
about  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  that  we  have  so  far  worked  out. " 


Should  Teachers  Live  in  the  School? — Mr.  Euritt  in  the 
Virginia  Guide  for  February  15, 1912,  urges  that  it  is  desirable 
and  almost  necessary  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf  should  board  and  lodge  in  the  school  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

"  First,  because  it  brings  the  teachers  into  closer  touch  with  their  pupils 
and  gives  them  better  "opportunity  to  direct  their  studies.  Indirectly 
the  conscientious  teacher  does  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  outside  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  more  accessible  his  pupils  are  to  him  the  more  he  can 
accomplish.  Then,  too,  living  under  the  same  roof  with  his  pupils,  he 
finds  opportunity  to  teach  very  necessary  lessons  that  are  not  laid  down 
in  the  text-books.  He  can  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  and 
inculcate  the  little  courtesies  and  kindnesses  that  do  so  much  to  sweeten 
life  and  beautify  character. 

"In  the  second  place,  resident  teachers  can  give  invaluable  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  However  alert  the  supervisors  may  be,  the 
boy  who  is  inclined  to  go  wrong  can  easily  elude  their  vigilance,  but  he 
will  hesitate  the  longer  when  he  knows  there  are  other  eyes  that  may 
detect  him. 

"  Another  reason  why  we  would  have  teachers  live  in  the  school  is  that 
it  brings  them  into  closer  social  relationship,  and  gives  them  more  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  confer  together  and  to  correlate  and  harmonize 
their  work.  It.  tends  to  unify  the  corps  and  to  promote  uniform 
progress." 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner  in  the  Lone  Star  of 
March  15  presents  the  following  reasons  why  teachers  should 
live  outside: 

"With  the  ordinary  run  of  humanity  institution  life  tends  to  narrow. 
The  teacher  largely  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  the  little  world  cir- 
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cumscribed  by  the  institution  fence.  The  occupation  of  teaching  is 
naturally  more  or  less  sedentary,  and  the  teacher  housed  where  his  work 
is  sees  comparatively  little  beyond  the  scene  of  his  daily  activities  and 
by  and  by  comes  to  care  little  for  what  is  outside.  The  skyline  of  his 
vision  is  contracted,  his  view  of  life  is  narrow  and  one-sided,  and  his  judg- 
ment in  consequence  is  apt  to  be  warped.  Can  a  person  so  conditioned 
properly  fill  the  position  of  a  guide  and  exemplar  to  growing  children  who 
must  in  time  become  a  part  of  the  social  and  business  world  outside  of 
the  school  environment?  The  old  saying  that  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt is  perhaps  nowhere  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  institution 
life.  The  tendency  of  such  life  being  to  narrow,  to  cause  those  subjected 
to  its  narrowing  influences  to  live  within  themselves  largely,  faults  are 
readily  seen  and  magnified,  bickering  is  indulged  in,  factions  are  formed, 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  individual  is  disturbed  and  weakened,  and  the 
general  moral  tone  is  lowered.  In  such  an  atmosphere  one  would  hardly 
expect  youth  to  develop  into  strong,  well-balanced  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

"  Another  disadvantage  in  institution  life  is  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  phys- 
ical exercise  and  fresh  air  are  not  resorted  to  as  much  as  the  interests  of 
health  demand.  The  temptation  to  move  for  days  at  a  time  between 
living  quarters  and  work  is  great,  and  it  requires  an  exercise  of  no  little 
will  power  to  throw  off  this  species  of  inertia.  As  a  result  the  health  is 
affected  and  the  tendency  to  morbidness  of  thought  and  sentiment  is 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  live  out  enjoy  change  of 
scene,  they  come  in  contact  with  people  other  than  their  associates  or 
next-door  neighbor,  they  see  things,  absorb  ideas  afloat  in  the  great  wide 
world,  are  jarred  loose  from  their  narrow,  selfish  moorings.  Their 
thoughts  are  diverted,  their  minds  are  busied  with  things  other  than 
those  that  concern  themselves  or  their  immediate  associates,  their  mental 
vision  and  sympathies  are  broadened.  Living  out,  they  are  compelled 
to  take  more  or  less  exercise  in  coming  and  going,  and  this,  if  not  attended 
by  untoward  exposure,  is  conducive  to  health.  They  come  to  school 
fresh,  invigorated,  bringing  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  outer  world,  and 
the  life  pulsations  of  that  world  are  felt  in  the  schoolroom.  Thus,  we 
see,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  school  that  the  teachers  live  out,  and 
still  a  better  thing  for  the  teachers." 

Mr.  Blattner,  however,  admits  the  advantages  urged  by 
Mr.  Euritt  of  having  teachers  live  in  the  school  and  refers 
to  his  own  observation  of  the  refining  influence  of  that  plan 
in  the  Clarke  School,  where  "the  teachers  live  in  and  are  a 
part  of  the  school  life,  which  they  make  a  home  life  as  nearly 
as  possible,  even  presiding  over  the  tables  of  the  pupils  during 
meals,  having  boys  and  girls  together  at  each  table."  He 
concludes  that — 
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"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  conditions  were  such  that  a  portion  of  the 
teachers  could  live  in  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  country.  But 
they  should  be  a  select  portion.  They  should  be  teachers  who  will  not 
only  take  an  interest  in  the  children,  helping  them  in  work  and  play  and 
sympathizing  with  them  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  but  whose  manners 
and  dispositions  are  calculated  to  have  a  wholesome  influence  and  who 
withal  will  continue  in  touch  with  the  outer  world,  bringing  in  its  fresh- 
ness, its  inspiration,  and  its  broadening  influences.  They  should  be  per- 
sons filled  with  an  abiding  love  for  humanity,  persons  in  whom  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  will  remain  sweet  to  the  last.  By  no  means  all  of  us 
come  under  this  characterization.  When  the  selection  is  made,  there  are 
sure  to  be  cullings.  The  ability  to  select  the  proper  kind  of  teachers  for 
this  important  work,  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  is  no  small 
matter.  It  is  a  rare  gift;  its  exercise  is  an  art.  No  wonder  that  the 
living-in  plan  is  so  often  opposed." 


A  Curious  Coincidence. — In  L'Educazione  dei  Sordomuti  for 
May,  1909,  Mr.  Giulio  Ferreri,  and  in  America  for  December, 
1911,  Mr.  George  Metlake,  each  investigating  the  quotation 
from  St.  Augustine  concerning  the  deaf  from  a  different  point 
of  view  and  by  a  different  method,  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  that  given  in  the  Annals  for  January,  1912;  and  in 
Our  Young  People  for  March,  1912,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Klopfer, 
inquiring  into  the  quotation  from  Lucretius,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  that  given  in  the  Annah  for  March,  1912. 
It  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence  that,  after  the  correctness 
of  these  oft-quoted  citations  had  passed  unchallenged  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  their  erroneous  interpretation 
should  have  been  pointed  out  at  nearly  the  same  time  by 
several  different  investigators '  working  independently  of 
one  another. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

• 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  maintains  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals seeking  the  services  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  for  teachers, 
matrons,  and  supervisors  desiring  positions. 

The  Bureau  keeps  on  file  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  together  with  information  as  to  length  of  service, 
work  desired,  salary  expected,  etc.  It  endeavors  to  give  prompt  and 
accurate  replies  to  all  requests  for  information. 

All  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  free  Bureau. 

HERBERT  E.  DAY,  Secretary. 
Gallaudet  College, 

Washington.  D.  C. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
being  an  outline  of  work  in  numbeb  for  use  in 

schools  for  the  deaf. 

By  Eliza  Kent, 

Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Price,  60  cents.  (Dominos,  25  cents.) 
The  purpose  of  the  "Manual  of  Arithmetic11  is  to  establish,  first,  a 
foundation  of  those  arithmetical  facts  which  are  gained  principally 
through  the  memory.  Second,  to  teach  simply  and  clearly  the  few 
principles  which  govern  most  arithmetical  conditions;  to  lead  pupils 
to  think  more  .of  quantity  and  less  of  the  symbols  which  represent  it; 
to  use  with  equal  ease  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  integers. 
The  ratio  of  quantities  and  the  resulting  ratio  of  values  are  made  the 
basis  of  work  whenever  possible,  and  this  necessitates  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  and  leads  to  shorter  methods  of  finding  results. 

The  Manual  also  attempts  to  make  habitual  with  the  deaf  child  the 

correct  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  common  to  arithmetical  expression. 

The  work  of  the  various  grades  is  in  sequence,  growing  gradually  and 

systematically  more  complex,  so  that  the  pupil  as  he  advances  is  aided 

by  his  understanding  of  the  previous  steps.    Address 

Eliza  Kent, 

Old  Mission,  Michigan. 

"  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 
Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 
Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 
Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kelloqq.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 
Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 
Examples  of  correct  English  usage,  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.     Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 
One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane.  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 
"WRITTEN  EXERCISES   ON   DIRECT  AND   INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 
by  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.    Price, 
$4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE 

AMERICANS." 
by  Grace  M.  Beattie,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School.    Price,  $3.00 
per  dozen. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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THE  NINTH  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE 
THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

The  Ninth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf 
was  held  at  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  25  to  July  2,  1912. 
The  total  enrolment  exceeded  225.  A  large  majority 
of  these  were  women.  The  men  consisted  of  super- 
intendents and  principals,  mostly  from  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Middle  Western  States,  and  a  few  teachers. 
Many  members  lodged  at  the  Narragansett  Hotel ;  the 
rest  were  scattered  over  the  city  at  other  hotels  and 
boardirg  houses. 

The  social  side  of  the  meeting  was  very  pleasant. 
Every  afternoon  there  were  tours,  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  teachers  of  the  Insti- 
tute, to  various  points  of  interest  in  Providence  and 
near-by  places.  Among  the  places  visited  were  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Tool  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  (works  of  art  in 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze),  manufacturers  of  jewelry, 
Brown  University,  the  Hay  Library,  the  School  of 
Design,  Pendleton  House  (containing  rare  and  antique 
furniture),  and  the  Slater  Cotton  Mill  and  Lace  Factory. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  excursion  was  the  trip 
to  Newport.    This  trip  was  made  in  a  boat  chartered 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rhode 
Island   Institute.     The  boat  sailed  down   Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  passing  through  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
stopped  at  Fort  Adams  for  a  short  time.     At   New- 
port vehicles  were  waiting  to  take  the  guests  (285  in 
number)   over  the   famous   "  Ten-mile   Drive."     The 
return  was  made  by  moonlight.     The  trip  was  perfect 
in  every  way  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  were  in  the  party. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  Board  of  Trustees  gave 
a  clambake  complimentary  to  the  Association.  This 
treat  was  especially  enjoyed  by  those  who  came  from 
places  where  shore  dinners  are  not  a  part  of  the  year's 
pleasures. 

On  Saturday  evening  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  invited  all  of  the  men  who  were  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  Association  to  be  his  guests  at  a  dinner 
in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Narragansett  Hotel.  Dr.  A. 
L.  E.  Crouter  acted  as  toastmaster  and  called  on 
a  number  of  the  guests  for  impromptu  speeches.  On 
Monday  evening  there  was  a  largely  attended  banquet 
at  Churchill  House,  an  admirable  building  erected 
for  such  purposes.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Rhode  Island  and  other  guests. 

On  two  evenings  interesting  lectures  were  given: 
one  on  "The  New  South' '  by  Professor  William 
MacDonald,  of  Brown  University,  and  the  other,  an 
illustrated  lecture,  on  "Some  Near-by  Places' '  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Stanley  Thompson,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 


The  opening  exercises  were  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  25.     The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
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John  F.  McAlevy,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute.  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  given  by  the  Hon.  Z.  W.  Bliss,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island,  Professor  Jacobs,  of  Brown 
University,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Gates,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute. 

Dr.  Crouter,  President  of  the  Association,  responded 
to  the  addresses  of  welcome,  expressing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  members  and  their  pleasure  in  meeting  in 
the  city  where  the  first  efforts  in  America  were  made 
to  educate  a  deaf  child  exclusively  by  speech  and  speech- 
reading. 

Dr.  Bell  said  that  this  was  a  unique  convention 
in  which  antagonistic  ideas  were  done  away  with. 
All  were  united.  There  were  present  advocates  of 
sign  methods,  of  the  manual  alphabet  method,  and  of 
the  pure  oral  method.  This  Association  comes  to- 
gether on  the  points  of  agreement,  not  to  antagonize 
any,  but  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  schools  in  their 
speech  teaching. 

Mr.  Martin  H.  Holt,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  North  Carolina  School,  gave  a  short 
history  of  that  School  enlivened  by  many  humorous 
anecdotes. 


On  Wednesday  morning  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  "  Demonstra- 
tion Work"  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Edwin  G. 
Hurd,  of  the  Rhode  Island  School.  Miss  Frances 
Carter  showed  some  of  the  work  of  a  beginning  class 
in  sense  training,  language  through  speech-reading, 
and  beginning  speech.  The  class  had  learned  to  speak 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy-five  words  and  a  few 
expressions  necessary  for  daily  use.    They  had  no 
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sentences.  In  the  sense-training  exercises  the  pupils 
wound  string,  braided  cord,  and  tied  bows  of  ribbon. 
Square  and  round  sticks  of  four  sizes  and  five  lengths 
were  used  to  train  the  sight  and  touch.  A  child  was 
given  one  of  these  sticks,  was  told  to  find  the  corre- 
sponding stick,  and  wras  not  allowed  to  measure.  With 
closed  eyes  he  would  feel  the  various  sticks  given  to  him 
by  the  teacher  until  he  found  the  corresponding  stick. 
Other  exercises  wrere  given  with  velvet,  silk,  paper  and 
leather  triangles,  circles,  squares,  and  rectangles. 

The  little  folks  took  off  of  a  chart  board  square  pieces 
of  cardboard,  on  which  were  written  the  vowels  and 
consonants  arranged  according  to  the  Northampton 
charts.  These  cards  were  later  returned  to  their 
proper  places  on  the  chart  board. 

Action  work  was  given  as  follows  from  oral  directions: 

Put  a  doll  into  a  cart. 

Put  the  cart  under  the  table. 

Carry  a  doll  and  a  pail. 

Put  a  white  box  behind  my  chair. 

Put  a  large  ball  into  the  basket. 

Spin  two  tops  on  the  green  box. 

Put  a  duck  on  a  box  and  a  fish  into  the  cart. 

Put  a  white  box  into  a  basket. 

Put  the  stove  in  front  of  me. 

Stand  behind  Lizzie  and  clap  your  hands  twice. 

Look  at  a  book. 

Throw  a  blue  ball  to  John. 

Bounce  a  red  ball. 

Open  a  box  and  a  book. 

Shut  a  box  and  a  book. 

Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
read  the  call  for  the  Ninth  Summer  Meeting,  after 
which  the  Association  listened  with  interest  to  the 
Address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Crouter.  He  gave  the 
story  of  the  organization,  growth,  and  influence  of  the 
Association.     In  brief  he  said  that  on  August  27,  1890, 
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at  the  Twelfth  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
held  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  temporary  organi- 
zation was  effected,  and  on  September  16  of  the  same 
year  the  Association  acquired  legal  existence  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  received  a  gift  of  $25,000 
from  Dr.  Bell  to  aid  in  its  work. 

A  Normal  Department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  speech  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
Clarke  School  at  Northampton.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  teachers  have  graduated  from  this  department 
and  many  others  have  attended  the  Summer  School 
held  at  that  institution. 

The  Volta  Bureau  and  the  Association  were  consoli- 
dated a  few  years  ago  in  order  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  both  organizations  and  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
increased  from  nine  to  fifteen  members,  with  an  Advi- 
sory Board  to  assist  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  Association  was  the  outcome  of  this  resolution, 
adopted  at  the  Eleventh  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  held  in  California  in  1886: 

"Resolved,  that  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  should  be  made  in  every 
school  for  the  deaf  to  teach  every  pupil  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips." 

In  the  year  1890,  3,682  pupils  in  the  United  States, 
or  41.3  per  cent.,  were  taught  speech;  5,219  pupils,  or 
58.7  per  cent.,  were  not  taught  speech.  That  condition 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  Association.  In  1912,  of 
12,700  pupils  in  the  United  States,  75.4  per  cent,  are 
taught  speech  and  24.6  per  cent,  are  not.  Out  of  1,317 
teachers,  962  are  now  teachers  of  speech. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  methods  and  work 
is  accomplished  along  scientific  lines.  At  the  first 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Lake  George 
the  work  was  theoretical;  now  it  is  practical. 

Speech-reading  is  the  handmaid,  if  not  the  mistress, 
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of  speech-teaching.  Good  speech-reading  is  a  neces- 
sity if  good  speech  work  is  to  be  done.  Speech-reading 
is  the  corner-stone  of  oral  work.  The  Miiller-Walle 
method  of  speech-reading  has  been  a  great  assistance 
with  older  pupils,  and  more  and  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  sense  training  in  order  to  get  more  motor 
response  from  the  beginning  pupils. 

We  have  a  good  cause  and  must  wage  a  better  cam- 
paign, not  indulging  in  bitterness  of  words.  They  are 
things  of  the  past. 


Everyone  was  pleased  to  see  Miss  Helen  Keller. 
She  was  called  to  the  platform  and  in  a  voice  remarkable 
for  its  clearness  told  those  assembled  how  glad  she  was 
to  be  there.  She  also  said  she  was  glad  that  every  deaf 
child  was  now  having  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak 
and  told  how  much  speech  meant  to  her. 

Mr.  C.  A.  White,  of  Boston,  her  special  teacher  of 
speech,  described  very  briefly  his  work  with  her.  He 
said  the  previous  method  of  instructing  Miss  Keller  had 
been  good  but  she  had  fallen  into  some  very  bad  habits. 
At  first  he  thought  she  had  no  rhythm  or  sense  of  pitch. 
She  was  now  able  to  do  rhythm  work  in  measured  time 
and  also  produced  a  given  tone  at  different  pitches. 


In  a  short  talk  on  "  Visible  Speech "  Dr.  Bell  said 
that  the  symbols  should  bring  to  mind  a  position,  not 
a  sound  or  a  letter.  After  a  description  of  the  symbols, 
he  emphasized  their  value  to  the  teacher  as  a  means  of 
expressing  the  various  positions  of  the  vocal  organs  and 
a  method  of  studying  sounds  made  by  pupils;  and  their 
value  to  the  pupil  because  they  keep  up  a  recollection 
of  the  spoken  form  of  a  word.  A  model  of  speech  must 
be  kept  in  the  deaf  child's  mind  because  his  speech 
depends  on  memory. 
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In  the  conference  on  "Speech  Work"  Miss  Frances 
L.  Glenn,  of  the  Indiana  School,  explained  the  order 
of  sounds  as  taught  in  that  school  (e  is  given  first)  and 
then  told  of  various  exercises  for  voice  placing  and  de- 
velopment. 

Miss  Rachael  M.  Wilcox,  of  the  Clarke  School, 
said  in  that  school  the  first  period  of  the  morning  was 
used  for  articulation  work  with  all  the  advanced  classes. 
This  arrangement  was  very  satisfactory  because  pupils 
with  the  same  special  needs  could  be  placed  in  the 
classes  where  they  would  receive  the  most  help. 


On  Thursday  morning  Miss  Florence  M.  Clegg, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  School,  gave  the  opening  talk  on 
"  Drawing  and  Manual  Training."  She  emphasized 
the  fact  that  drawing  develops  the  observation  and 
imagination  and  much  pleasure  can  be  obtained  from 
a  knowledge  of  harmony,  balance,  and  rhythm.  Man- 
ual training  and  drawing  are  closely  related.  Manual 
training  not  only  teaches  the  use  of  tools  but  gives 
skill  to  the  hand  and  eye.  Each  part  must  be  well 
done  to  secure  the  best  results  antf  an  appreciation 
of  values.  When  a  child  makes  anything  he  appreci- 
ates the  tools  he  uses  and  the  thing  he  makes  because 
of  the  time  and  thought  given  to  construction. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
splendid  exhibit  of  the  drawing  and  manual-training 
work  of  the  Rhode  Island  School.  It  did  credit  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 


The  next  exercise  was  "  Demonstration  Work," 
directed  by  Mrs.  Hurd.  Miss  Gertrude  H.  Watson, 
with  a  class  that  had  completed  the  beginning  work 
and   first-grade   work,   demonstrated   the   method   of 
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instructing  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  pronouns,  the  con- 
junction and,  regular  and  irregular  plurals,  and  adjec- 
tives. The  following  pronoun  chart  was  built  up,  as 
the  pronouns  were  learned  and  used,  and  kept  in  a 
prominent  place  for  ready  reference: 


1 

2 
What 

-do? 

l 
3                     !       4 

Where? 

Whose 

5 

i 

1       • 

Whose? 

>  What? 

Who? 

Whose? 

my 

your 

his 

her 

its 

What?  Whom? 

?  What?  Whom? 

Wba 

My 

Your 
His 
Her 
Its 

It 

I 

You 
He 
She 

me 
you 
him 
her 

my 

vour 

his 

her 

its 

it          me 
you 
him 
her 

i 

Our 

Your 

Their 

They 

We 

You 

They 

our 

your 

their 

them    us 
you 
them 

our 

your 

their 

them    as 
you 
them 

The  pupils  were  required  to  tell  which  pronoun  to 
use  when  one  or  more  of  their  number  stood  in  a  par- 
ticular column. 

With  pupils  standing  in  the  first  and  third  columns 
sentences  like  the  following  were  given: 


9 


Bessie  and  Katherine 
Bemie  and         I 

Miss  Watson 
Miss  Watson 


are  good,  j 
are  good.  < 

loves      !  us. 

loves        them. 


Miss  Watson  gave  a  doll,  belonging  to  Bessie,  to 
Yetta  and  said:  Give  the  doll  to  Katherine."  When 
the  act  was  finished,  Miss  Watson  said  to  Yetta:  "  Talk 
to  the  people/'  and  to  Katherine:  "Talk  to  Bessie." 
The  replies  were:  "I  gave  Bessie's  doll  to  Katherine;" 
"You  gave  Bessie's  doll  to  me." 

With  a  large  tray  full  of  various  articles,  toys,  and 
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pictures,  Miss  Watson  received  the  following  replies 
to  the  question,  "What  have  I?" 

N  Two  frogs,  two  white  boxes,  and  a  bird. 
One  sheep  and  two  horses. 

One  green  ball,  one  blue  ball,  one  pink  ribbon,  and  one  blue  ribbon. 
Two  chairs  and  three  fish. 
Some  strawberries,  one  banana,  and  two  apples. 
One  top,  one  fish,  and  two  houses. 

Number  work  was  given  as  follows: 

How  many  are  2  books  from  4  books? 

2  books  from  4  books  are  2  books. 
How  many  are  5  flags  and  5  flags? 

5  flags  and  5  flags  are  10  flags. 
How  many  are  1  leaf  and  1  leaf? 

1  leaf  and  1  leaf  are  2  leaves. 
How  many  are  6  mice  and  1  mouse? 

6  mice  and  1  mouse  are  7  mice. 
How  many  are  1  house  and  2  houses? 

1  house  and  2  houses  are  3  houses. 

Drill  with  domino  cards: 

3  from  4  is  1. 

1  and  2  are  3. 
3  from  6  are  3. 

2  from  3  is  1. 

3  and  2  are  5,  etc. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  recited  "In  Memoriam,,,  and 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Bell  in  a  second  lecture.  Dr. 
Bell  said  in  brief: 

Why  is  a  deaf  child  sent  to  school?  To  learn  the 
English  language.  The  whole  problem  is  how  best 
to  teach  it.  A  little  child  learns  to  chatter  in  French 
in  a  few  months.  We  must  put  a  deaf  child  where  the 
English  language  is  used  all  the  time.  That  is  the 
ideal   condition.     English  and  English  alone  should 
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be  the  language  of  instruction.  We  cannot  give  to 
the  deaf  chili's  eye  that  repetition  of  words  that  makes 
a  language  familiar  except  in  one  way.  This  important 
way  is  through  reading. 

In  reading  deaf  children  can  get  twice  as  many  words 
as  they  can  get  in  other  ways.  The  great  thing  in 
giving  language  to  the  deaf  is  to  encourage  the  habit 
of  reading.  A  deaf  child  can  read  in  two  hours  more 
words  than  a  hearing  child  can  hear  in  a  whole  day. 
Deaf  people  of  success  are  readers.  Novels  are  good 
books  for  deaf  people  to  read  because  they  contain  the 
language  of  conversation. 

The  English  language  appears  in  two  forms,  written 
and  spoken.  Spoken  language  brings  a  child  more 
closely  into  contact  with  the  world.  A  man  who  has 
been  taught  by  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  has  only 
one  means  of  communication  with  the  world — pencil 
and  pad.  The  more  speech  a  deaf  child  has,  the  larger 
his  circle  of  friends. 

How  is  it  best  to  teach  spoken  language?  Use  it 
constantly  as  a  means  of  communication  and  instruc- 
tion. Apply  that  rule  to  speech.  A  deaf  child  must 
be  surrounded  by  people  who  use  the  English  language. 
The  chief  "But"  is  that  speech  was  not  intended  for 
the  eye,  so  speech  is  not  as  clearly  understood  through 
the  eye  as  through  the  ear. 

Familiarity  with  the  English  language  is  the  key  to 
speech-reading. 

Children  should  constantly  see  spoken  language. 
English  bristles  with  phonetic  difficulties.  If  we  can 
provide  books  for  the  deaf  phonetically  written  it  will 
be  a  great  help. 

When  asked  if  he  preferred  simplified  spelling,  Dr. 
Bell  said  that  he  did  not;  he  believed  it  would  be  better 
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to  have  some  system  of  phonetic  spelling  that  did  not 
use  Roman  letters,  such  as  the  Bell  Symbols. 


On  Friday  morning  the  " Demonstration  Work"  of 
the  Rhode  Island  School  was  continued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hurd.  The  development  of  the  interroga- 
tive and  the  beginning  of  story  work  was  shown  by 
Miss  Lina  Hendershot  working  with  a  class  of  second- 
grade  pupils.  Like  all  the  other  "  Demonstration 
Work"  given  at  the  meeting,  questions  and  answers 
were  oral.  Various  means  were  employed  to  give  the 
children  the  correct  idea  of  the  interrogative.  The 
children  picked  up  various  objects  on  a  tray  and  asked 
"What  is  this?"  They  did  not  know  the  names  of 
the  objects.  Then  they  were  instructed  to  go  behind 
a  screen  and  return  with  an  object  held  behind  them 
and  tell  what  they  had,  when  other  members  of  the 
class  asked,  "What  have  you?"  The  pupils  seemed  to 
enjoy  this  work  and  used  the  expressions:  "May  I  get 
something?"  "May  I  go?"  "May  I  talk?"  "Please 
come."     "Miss  Hendershot  wants  you." 

While  Miss  Hendershot  held  up  a  basket  and  a  box 
the  pupils  asked:  "What  have  you  in  the  basket?" 
"What  is  in  the  box?" 

At  the  blackboard  the  "question  words"  at  the  top 
of  the  six  columns  were  written  by  the  teacher  as  dif- 
ferent pupils  gave  them.  One  of  the  boys  was  sent 
behind  the  screen  while  Miss  Hendershot  wrote  his 
name  on  the  floor.  He  returned  saying,  "Who  wrote 
my  name  on  the  floor?"  One  little  girl  closed  her  eyes 
and  was  kissed  by  another  girl.  When  she  opened  her 
eyes  she  said,  "Who  kissed  me?" 

Various  actions  were  performed  with  pupils  behind 
the  screen.     A  part  of  this  was  written  in  the  columns 
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and  the  pupil  who  had  been  behind  the  screen  was 
required  to  frame  his  question  accordingly. 


.,  ._.             .  ..  -. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Questions  and  answers. 

John 

1  What  did  John  do? 

(John  stood  here.) 

He  blew  a  horn. 

Margaret 

made 



|  What  did  Margaret  make7 

Angelica 

shut 

eyes 

A  paper  cap. 

Whose  eyes  did  Angelica  shot  .> 
1  Nellie's. 

Margaret 

hugged 

— — 

'  Whom  did  Margaret  hog? 
Jane. 

I 

tossed 

the  hall 



j  To  whom  did  Miss  Header- 
!       shot  toss  a  ball? 

1  To  John. 

The  following  sentences  were  given  without  action 
work: 


i 


Mary 

The  small  girls 

Annie 

Mrs.  Hurd 

because 

The  Doctor 

Mr.  Clark 
He 


spilled 

go  to  walk 

tore 

wears 


some  milk 


6 


.  . 


to- 


put 


her  dress 


glasses 


some  medicine 


into 


one  day 


sometime* 


Eleanor's  eyes. 


now 
next  week 


Questions  and  answers. 


Where  did   Mary  spill 

milk? 
I  do  not  know. 
Where  do  the  small  girls  goto 

walk  sometimes? 
On  Camp  Street. 
Where   did    Annie   tear  her 

dress? 
I  do  not  know. 
Talk  to  Mrs.  Hurd. 
Why  do  you  wear  glasses? 
Because  my  eyes  are  old. 

Why  did  the  Doctor  put  some 
medicine  into  Eleaaor'i 
eyes? 

To  make  them  well. 

Where  is  Mr.  Clark  now? 

I  do  not  know. 

Where  will  he  go  neit  week* 

To  Pawtucket. 


The  pupils  were  next  requested  to  ask  Mrs.  Hurd 
a  question  using: 

Who.     (Who  came  to  sec  you?) 
When.     (When  will  we  go  home?) 
Whom  in  the  third  column.     (Whom  do  you  like  best?) 
How  many.     (How  many  dresses  have  you?) 
Where.     (Where  is  Miss  A.?) 

Whom  in  the  fifth  column.     (With  whom  did  Katherine  go  to  town 
yesterday?) 
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To  talk  in  the  past.     (Did  you  talk  with  the  people  yesterday?) 
To  be  in  the  present.     (Is  my  face  red?     Arc  you  well  to-day?) 
To  write  in  the  future.     (Will  you  write  a  letter  to-morrow?) 
Ask  Mrs.  Hurd  where  she  got  the  yellow  pencil.     (Where  did  you  get 

your  yellow  pencil?) 

Ask  Mrs.  Hurd  if  it  is  sharp?     (Is  it  sharp?) 

Ask  Mrs.  Hurd  if  she  sharpened  it  this  morning.     (Did  you  sharpen 

it  this  morning?) 
Ask  Mrs.  Hurd  where  Scott  sleeps.     fWhere  does  Scott  sleep?) 

Then  Miss  Hendershot  said:  "I  have  something. 
Ask  many  questions/ '  The  pupils  asked  and  Miss 
Hendershot  answered: 

Is  it  pretty?     Not  very. 

Is  it  heavy  or  light?     Light. 

Is  it  large  or  small?    Small. 

Is  it  smooth  or  rough?     Smooth. 

Where  is  it  now?     In  a  white  box  under  the  stool. 

What  is  it  made  of?     Glass. 

How  much  did  it  cost?     Five  cents. 

Do  you  like  to  look  at  it?     Pretty  well. 

Where  did  you  buy  it?     At  Shepherd's  store. 

When  did  you  buy  it?    Yesterday. 

What  is  it  for?     To  drink  out  of. 

Was  it  a  glass?    Yes. 

With  toys  placed  in  various  positions  the  following 
questions  and  answers  were  given: 

Where  did  I  put  the  fish?    In  the  basket. 

Where  is  the  boat?     Under  the  table. 

What  is  the  doll  doing?    Standing  in  the  pail. 

Wrhere  is  the  trunk?    On  the  table. 

What  did  I  put  into  the  cart?     The  roses. 

Where  did  I  put  the  small  chair?     Under  the  table. 

What  happened  to  the  cradle?    You  broke  it. 

Where  did  I  put  the  shell?     Under  the  bed. 

Where  is  the  car?     In  front  of  the  table. 

What  is  in  the  bath  tub?     A  top. 

Where  is  the  doll?    On  the  floor. 

What  is  in  the  bed?    A  fish.  • 
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Action  work : 

Come  and  sit  in  my  lap. 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  am  I  doing? 
Who  is  holding  you? 
Whom  am  I  holding? 

Stand  between  Mary  and  Alice. 
Where  are  you  standing? 
What  are  you  doing? 

In  story  work  the  sentences  are  written  on  the  school- 
room slate  and  then  the  pupils  are  questioned  orally. 
The  following  outline  will  show  how  story  work  is 
developed : 

John  ran. 
Who  ran? 
What  did  John  do? 

Bessie's  new  dress  is  pretty.     It  is  white. 
What  is  pretty? 
What  color  is  it? 
Whose  dress  is  pretty? 
What  is  white? 
Whose  dress  is  white? 

Josephine  caught  a  butterfly. 
What  did  Josephine  catch? 
How  many  butterflies  did  Josephine  catch? 

Mark  went  home  two  weeks  ago. 
When  did  he  go  home? 
Mrs.  Davis  took  Katherine  and  Mary  down  town  to  buy  new  shoes 

for  them. 
Whom  did  Mrs.  Davis  take  down  town? 
What  did  she  take  them  down  town  for?  , 

With  whom  did  Katherine  and  Mary  go  down  town? 
Nellie's  father  gave  ten  cents  to  her.     She  bought  some  ice  cream. 

She  gave  some  of  the  ice  cream  to  her  little  brother. 
How  much  money  did  you  have? 
Where  did  you  get  your  money? 
Where  did  Nellie  get  some  ice  cream?, 
To  whom  did  she  give  some  of  her  ice  cream? 
Was  Nellie  generous? 
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Elsie's  Kittens. 
(A  new  story.     The  class  had  never  seen  it  before.) 

Elsie  had  two  kittens.  One  was  white  and  the  other  was  black.  The 
black  kitten  was  very  smart.  One  day  Elsie  wanted  to  fool  them.  She 
put  a  chocolate  mouse  on  the  table.  Then  she  called  the  kittens  into 
the  room.  They  saw  the  mouse.  The  black  kitten  looked  at  it  and 
then  walked  away.  The  white  kitten  walked  softly  to  the  table.  She 
jumped  and  caught  the  mouse  in  her  mouth. 

What  did  Elsie  have? 

What  is  a  kitten? 

What  color  was  one  kitten? 

What  color  was  the  other  kitten? 

Which  kitten  was  very  smart? 

What  were  the  kittens'  names? 

What  did  Elsie  want  to  do  one  day? 

Where  did  she  put  the  chocolate  mouse? 

Did  the  mouse  run? 

Could  it  see? 

» 

What  was  it  made  of? 

What  color  is  a  chocolate  mouse? 

Did  the  black  kitten  try  to  catch  the  mouse? 

Did  Elsie  fool  the  black  kitten? 

What  did  the  white  kitten  do? 

Why  did  the  white  kitten  jump? 

Do  you  think  Elsie  fooled  the  white  kitten? 

Was  the  white  kitten  very  smart? 


Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  of  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  on  "The  Psychology 
of  Childhood." 


Miss M.  E.  Bruhn,  of  Boston,  in  a  paper  on  the  Bruhn 
Lip-Reading  System,  explained  that  she  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Muller-Walle  who  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  at  Hamburg,  Germany.  Finding 
that  she  could  adapt  his  methods  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, she  did  so,  and  established  the  first  school  of 
lip-reading  under  this  new  method  at  Boston. 
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Mr.  Miiller-Walle,  during  the  early  part  of  his  work, 
found  that  no  provision  had  been  made  to  teach  lip- 
reading  to  the  hard  of  hearing  and  those  who  became 
deaf  in  adult  life.     Appeals  from  people  of  this  class 
made  him  decide  to  devote  his  time  to   filling   the 
vacancy.     He   made   most    careful   investigations    of 
methods  in  all  countries,  but  the  results  were   verv 
meagre.     He  then  started  to  make  a  method  of  his  own, 
which  has  been  used  in  Germany  since  1886.     People 
took  this  up  slowly,  but  twenty-five  years  have  passed, 
and  the  value  of  the  method  has  been  shown   in  the 
success  of  the  work.     It  takes  the  strain  away  from  the 
lip-reader. 

The  pupil  is  taught  that  every  sound  is  accompanied 
by  a  facial  or  lingual  movement.     The  lower  jaw  has 
two  movements — up  and  down — and  the  lips   move 
forward  and  backward.     In  the  study  of  1-0  we  find 
a  forward  inter-movement  and  in  U-0  we  find  a  back- 
ward inter-movement.     Each  lesson  is  based  on  syllable 
drills.     Words   are   constructed   with   these   and    the 
pupil  uses  them  immediately  in  sentences.     In  each 
lesson  there  is  something  that  can  be  used  at  once.     A 
thorough  mastery  of  the  drills  is  necessary  for  good 
lip-reading.     The  exercises  must  be  repeated  constantly. 
The  lessons  are  well  graded.     No  teacher  is  allowed  to 
teach   until   she   has   mastered   the   drills.     Emphasis 
is  put  on  the  manner  of  presentation.     The  teacher 
must  change  her  position  often,  so  the  lip-reader  can 
practise  on  the  drills  at  all  angles,  and  thus  learn  to 
perceive,  combine  the  different  movements,   and  dis- 
tinguish rapidly.     This  is  a  method  for  those  who  have 
a  ready  command  of  language. 

Miss  Caroline  L.  Olin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, then  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  use  of  this  method 
in  that  Institution. 
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At  first  the  following  vowels  are  given : 

a,  showing  a  downward  movement  of  the  chin. 

6,  showing  a  forward  movement  of  the  lips. 

66,  showing  a  more  forward  movement  of  the  lips. 

a,  showing  a  backward  movement  of  the  lips. 

ee,  showing  a  more  backward  movement  of  the  lips. 

These  are  combined  with  the  consonants  f,  m,  p,  b, 
s,  z,  sh,  th,  etc.,  and  drills  are  given.  The  consonant  is 
constantly  changed,  but  the  changes  must  not  be  too 
rapid.  With  these  syllable  drills  the  teacher  must  be 
absolutely  prepared.  If  there  is  any  hesitancy  or 
exaggeration  the  pupil  will  lose.  Sentence  exercises 
based  on  these  syllables  are  built  up  and  all  the  difficult 
words  and  phrases  must  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  Never  let  a  pupil  flounder.  Take  him  back  to 
his  syllable  drill  at  once,  and  build  up  from  that.  For 
instance,  if  the  pupil  cannot  get  the  word  "Pharaoh": 
In  his  first  lesson  he  has  learned  fa  and  in  his  fifth  lesson 
r6.  Drill  on  these  syllables,  and  different  combina- 
tions containing  these  syllables  will  soon  straighten 
the  pupil  out. 

Hectographing  the  drill  work  and  allowing  the  older 
pupils  to  practise  in  groups  of  two  has  given  some  good 
results. 


In  the  conference  on  "Reading"  that  followed,  Miss 
Annie  McD.  Ervin,  of  the  Rhode  Island  [Institute, 
stated  that  at  first  she  used  scrap  books,  made  of 
articles  clipped  from  the  various  school  papers,  to 
arouse  interest.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  discover  what 
reading  means  to  them  the  task  is  much  easier.  Stories 
should  be  talked  about  before  they  are  read.  For 
class  reading  each  pupil  should  have  a  book.  The 
story  is  taken  up  sentence  by  sentence.  If  pupils  do 
not  understand  some  of  the  words,  they  are  asked  to 
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guess  the  meaning  before  the  real  meaning  is  given  to 
them.  They  are  also  questioned  very  carefully,  so 
that  the  thought  given  in  each  sentence  will  be  perfectly 
clear.  At  first,  when  the  stories  are  reproduced,  a 
very  full  outline  is  given ;  later  on  a  brief  outline  is  given ; 
and  at  last  reproduction  is  required  without  an  outline. 
Stories  should  not  be  reproduced  for  some  time  after 
they  are  read.  From  the  beginning  pupils  should  be 
required  to  reproduce  stories  in  language  different 
from  that  given  in  their  books. 

Miss  S.  Frances  Wood,  of  the  Illinois  School,  said 
that  in  that  School  a  special  teacher  of  reading  gives 
all  her  time  to  this  work  with  pupils  above  the  third 
grade.  Each  class  receives  from  one  to  three  hours1 
instruction  per  week  and  reproduction  is  not  allowed 
until  several  days  after  the  story  is  read,  as  the  teacher 
is  trying  to  get  the  pupil's  own  expression.  A  folding 
slate,  where  items  of  interest  from  the  daily  papers 
and  magazines,  written  by  the  different  classes,  can 
be  posted,  has  been  a  source  of  information  and  pleasure 
for  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gaston  Davidson,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  said  that  reading  was  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  mental  development  of  deaf  children.  They 
should  be  taught  systematically  and  time  should 
be  allowed  for  reading  in  the  class-room  and  out  of 
school.  Every  schoolroom  should  have  books  for 
class  use  always  accessible.  They  should  be  books 
that  hearing  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  age  and  advance- 
ment would  use.  If  a  teacher  can  get  her  pupils  to 
do  voluntary  reading  the  best  results  will  be  secured. 

Pupils  like  to  discuss  the  merits  of  different  books, 
and  will  often  ask  permission  to  read  books  that  other 
pupils  have  talked  about. 

A  girl  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
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tution  had  given  a  list  of  eighty-four  books  that  she 
had  read.  Among  her  favorites  were  David  Copper- 
field,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Oliver  Twist,  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Ivanhoe,  and  Sherlock 
Holmes's  books. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School, 
said  that  it  was  not  what  our  pupils  read  or  how  they 
read,  but  how  reading  should  be  directed,  that  was  the 
great  question  to  be  solved.  He  suggested  that,  as 
many  superintendents  and  principals  had  not  felt 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  study-hour  period,  a  part 
of  that  time  should  be  devoted  to  reading  under  proper 
supervision  and  a  part  of  the  recitation  period  be  given 
to  study-hour  work. 


The  " Demonstration  Work,"  directed  by  Mrs. 
Hurd,  on  Saturday  morning  related  to  "  Primary 
Geography"  and  to  " Reading." 

With  maps  of  the  school  grounds,  the  school  building, 
Providence,  New  England,  Rhode  Island,  the  United 
States,  and  charts  with  pictures  of  various  public 
buildings,  Miss  Mary  McClelland  gave  the  following 
questions  on  geography  to  a  class  in  the  fourth  grade: 

John,  stand  face  to  the  north. 

Which  way  is  he  looking? 

Tell  him  to  point  with  his  left  hand. 

Which  way  is  he  pointing? 

Point  North  on  the  chart. 

Point  South  on  the  chart. 

Point  East  on  the  chart. 

Point  West  on  the  chart. 

Where  is  Southeast? 

Walk  to  my  chair.    Wralk  to  the  map  of  the  grounds.    Walk  back 
to  your  chair. 

Which  way  did  Joseph  walk  first? 

Wrhat  direction  is  my  chair  from  Horace's? 

Which  way  did  you  walk  last? 
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What  direction  is  this  chair  from  the  map  of  the  grounds? 

Where  is  North? 

Where  is  Southwest? 

Show  me  the  map  of  the  grounds. 

Which  way  do  we  walk  from  the  school-house  to  the  laundry? 

What  direction  is  the  laundry  from  the  school-house? 

What  direction  is  the  girls'  sitting-room  from  the  laundry? 

What  did  he  tell  me? 

What  did  I  ask  him? 

In  what  part  of  the  grounds  is  the  front  yard? 

What  is  north  of  the  boys'  playground? 

Where  is  our  school? 

What  is  Providence? 

What  is  a  city? 

In  what  part  of  Providence  is  our  school? 

Show  me  the  map  of  Providence. 

Show  me  our  school. 

On  what  street  is  our  school? 

Which  way  does  it  run? 

Name  some  streets  running  north  and  south. 

Name  some  streets  running  east  and  west. 

Where  does  Horace  live?     (In  Westerly.) 

Show  Westerly  on  the  map. 

Ask  Horace  which  way  he  goes  to  Westerly. 

What  direction  is  W'esterly  from  Providence? 

Ask  him  if  Westerly  is  larger  than  Providence. 

Is  Westerly  a  city  or  a  town? 

What  do  we  find  at  Westerly? 

What  is  granite  used  for? 

Name  some  of  the  things  in  Providence  that  are  made  of  granite. 

How  is  the  granite  brought  from  Westerly  to  Providence?   (In  a  boat.) 

Always  in  a  boat?     (Sometimes  in  trains.) 

On  what  waters  would  the  boats  sail  from  Westerly  to  Providence? 

Show  me  on  the  map. 

Which  way  do  the  boats  sail? 

Where  do  the  boats  stop  in  Providence? 

John,  where  do  you  live? 

Show  me  Greenville  on  the  map. 

What  direction  is  Greenville  from  Providence? 

Ask  John  what  his  father  does.     (A  farmer.) 

What  is  a  farm? 

Name  some  of  the  grains  that  are  raised  in  Rhode  Island. 

Name  some  of  the  vegetables  that  are  raised  in  Rhode  Island. 

Name  some  of  the  fruits  that  are  raised  in  Rhode  Island. 

Does  your  father  raise  grain? 
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Does  your  father  raise  vegetables?  / 

Has  he  any  animals? 

Name  some  of  them. 

How  many  dogs  has  he? 

Do  oranges  grow  in  Rhode  Island?    Why  not? 

What  city  is  north  of  Providence? 

What  city  is  northwest  of  Pawtucket? 

What  kind  of  cities  are  Woonsocket  and  Providence? 

What  do  we  see  in  manufacturing  cities? 

On  what  river  is  Pawtucket? 

What  sort  of  river  is  it?     (A  strong  and  swift  river.) 

Name  some  things  made  in  Pawtucket. 

Name  some  things  made  in  the  factories  of  Providence. 

What  river  is  between  Providence  and  East  Providence? 

Which  way  does  it  flow? 

What  river  is  in  the  central  part  of  Rhode  Island? 

Show  me  the  central  part  of  Rhode  Island. 

Where  does  the  Pawtucket  River  empty? 

What  is  Rhode  Island? 

Show  me  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  what  group  of  States  is  Rhode  Island? 

Show  me  the  New  England  States. 

Which  is  the  largest  New  England  State? 

How  many  New  England  States  are  there? 

Name  the  New  England  States  and  their  capitals. 

Which  New  England  State  is  the  farthest  north? 

What  large  body  of  water  is  east  of  the  New  England  States? 

Where  did  we  go  day  before  yesterday?     (To  Newport.) 

How  did  we  go? 

On  what  water  did  we  sail  first? 

On  what  water  did  we  sail  next? 

Which  way  did  we  sail? 

What  direction  is  Newport  from  Providence? 

What  large  body  of  water  did  we  see  at  Newport? 

Where  did  the  boat  stop  first?    (Fort  Adams.) 

What  did  you  see  there? 

Did  you  see  any  guns? 

Were  they  large  or  small? 

In  what  part  of  jRhode  Island  is  Newport? 

On  what  island  is  it? 

Is  Newport  north  or  south  of  Providence? 

What  did  John  tell  me? 

Which  are  the  highest  mountains  in  New  England? 

Where  are  they? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  highest  peak  in  New  England? 
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What  did  Horace  tell  me? 

What  is  the  longest  river  in  New  England? 

What  did  Mary  tell  me? 

Are  there  any  mountains  in  Rhode  Island? 

Are  there  any  hills  in  Rhode  Island? 

To  what  do  the  New  England  States  belong? 

Show  me  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

In  what  part  of  the  United  States  are  the  New  England  States? 

What  is  east  of  the  United  States? 

What  is  west  of  the  United  States? 

Show  me  on  the  map. 

What  large  river  flows  through  the  central  part  of  the  United  States? 

In  the  demonstration  of  ''Reading  Work"  the  story- 
printed  below  was  given  to  a  fifth  grade  class  by  Miss 
Ervin.  It  was  selected  from  a  little  book  called 
"Tell  It  Again  Stories,"  by  Dillingham  and  Emerson, 
published  by  Ginn  and  Co.  Every  child  had  a  book. 
Each  sentence  was  read  and  discussed  and  all  hard 
words  were  explained. 

A  Christmas  Legend. 

Across  the  sea  in  Germany  there  once  lived  a  father,  a  mother,  and 
two  children — a  little  boy  named  Hans  and  a  little  girl  named  Gretchen. 
They  were  poor  people  and  lived  in  a  tiny  cottage  at  the  edge  of  a  great 
forest.  The  father  was  a  charcoal  burner,  and  early  every  morning 
before  the  children  were  up,  he  arose,  and,  taking  his  ax,  went  away  into 
the  forest,  where  he  worked  all  day,  cutting  down  the  trees  and  burning 
them  to  make  charcoal. 

At  home  Hans  and  Gretchen  helped  their  mother  and,  when  their 
work  was  done,  played  happily  together,  for  they  had  no  other  play- 
mates. 

Every  night,  when  the  sun  had  set  and  the  sky  began  to  grow  dark, 
they  placed  a  lighted  candle  in  the  window,  so  that  its  bright  rays  would 
shine  far  down  the  forest  path  and  light  their  father  on  his  way  home. 

Then  when  supper  was  over,  the  family  would  gather  about  the  fire 
and  listen  to  the  stories  father  and  mother  told. 

One  night  as  the  children  were  going  to  bed,  Hans  said,  "Please, 
father,  come  home  early  to-morrow  night,  for  it  will  be  Christmas  Eve 
and  we  want  to  hear  the  Christ  mas  story."  The  father  promised  and 
went  to  his  work  early  the  next  morning,  so  that  he  might  finish  it  in 
good  season. 
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As  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  shouldered  his  ax  and  started 
for  home.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  heard  a  sound  like  the  cry  of 
a  little  child.  He  listened,  but  could  not  hear  it  again.  Then  he  hurried 
along  faster  than  before,  for  he  knew  that  his  dear  children  were  waiting, 
and  that  the  candle  was  burning  in  the  window.  But  hark!  there  is 
that  cry  again,  but  this  time  louder  and  nearer.  " Surely, "  thought 
the  kind  man,  "there  could  not  be  a  child  out  here  in  this  dark  forest 
at  night !"  He  looked  all  about,  under  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  at 
last,  underneath  a  fir  tree,  he  found  a  little  boy  about  as  large  as  his 
own  Hans.  The  child  was  crying  bitterly,  and  his  little  hands  and  face 
were  blue  with  the  cold.  The  man  lifted  him  tenderly  in  his  strong 
arms,  and  unbuttoning  his  own  warm  coat,  he  wrapped  the  child  inside 
and  buttoned  the  coat  closely  about  him. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  out  of  the  forest  and  could  see  the  light 
shining  down  the  path.  The  door  of  the  cottage  flew  open  and  Hans 
and  Gretchen  cried,  "Supper  is  ready,  father,  and  we  are  so  glad  to 
sec  you!" 

"I  have  brought  you  a  Christmas  present." 

"What  can  it  be?"  said  Gretchen,  and  "Where  did  you  get  it?"  said 
Hans  in  the  same  breath. 

Then  the  father  unfastened  his  coat  and  put  the  little  stranger  on  the 
floor.  He  told  them  how  he  had  found  the  child  alone  in  the  forest, 
and  very  tenderly  Hans  and  Gretchen  led  him  to  the  fire  and  warmed 
his  cold  hands  and  feet.  Then  the  mother  bade  them  come  to  supper, 
for  the  little  stranger  was  hungry  as  well  as  cold.  It  was  a  poor  supper — 
just  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for  mother,  one  for  father,  one  for  Gretchen, 
and  one  for  Hans,  but  none  for  the  little  stranger  boy. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Gretchen,  "he  may  have  half  of  my  supper, 
for  I  have  a  good  supper  every  night." 

Then  they  looked  at  the  chairs;  there  was  one  for  the  father,  one  for 
the  mother,  one  for  Hans,  and  one  for  Gretchen,  but  none  for  the  little 
stranger. 

"He  shall  sit  in  my  chair,"  said  Hans,  " for  I  am  strong  and  can  stand/ 

So  the  little  stranger  sat  in  Hans's  chair  and  ate  part  of  Gretchen's 
supper. 

When  the  supper  was  over  and  the  table  cleared,  all  gathered  about 
the  fire,  the  father  with  Hans  on  one  knee  and  Gretchen  on  the  other, 
while  the  mother's  kind  arms  held  the  little  stranger.  And  so  they 
listened  to  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Baby  Jesus,  who  was  born  in 
a  manger  and  who  taught  all  the  people  "how  to  help  and  how  to  love." 

Wfhen  the  story  was  finished,  it  was  bedtime,  but  where  was  the  little 
stranger  to  sleep?  There  was  no  bed  for  him  in  the  little  cottage.  Then 
Hans  quickly  said,  "  Let  him  sleep  in  my  bed,  mother,  for  I  have  a  soft 
bed  every  night,  and  to-night  I  can  lie  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire." 

So  the  little  stranger  was  laid  in  Hans's  bed  and  soon  all  were  asleep. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  night  Hans  suddenly  awoke  and  found  the  room 
filled  with  a  beautiful  light,  more  brilliant  than  the  light  of  moon  or  stars. 
It  seemed  to  come  from  outside  through  the  window,  and  with  it  came 
the  sound  of  beautiful  voices,  faint  and  sweet. 

Hans  called  his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  and  they  too  saw  the  light 
and  heard  the  music.  They  opened  the  door  and  looked  up  into  the 
sky,  and  there  they  saw  a  wonderful  sight.  Many  beautiful  angels  with 
shining  white  wings  were  singing,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  was  the 
sweetest  music  ever  heard:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

In  the  midst  was  an  Angel  Child  whose  face  was  like  that  of  the  little 
stranger.  When  the  song  was  finished,  the  Child  Angel  spoke:  "When 
I  was  a  stranger,  cold  and  hungry,  you  took  me  in  and  fed  me  with  your 
own  food  and  warmed  me  by  your  fire  and  gave  me  your  own  bed  in 
which  to  sleep.  You  did  not  know  then  that  I  was  the  Christ  Child,  but, 
because  you  were  kind  and  helpful,  I  want  to  make  you  happy  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  Look  at  the  little  fir-tree  in  the  forest,  underneath  which 
you  found  me,  and  you  will  find  Christmas  gifts." 

When  the  Christ  Child  had  finished  speaking,  the  angels  went  back 
into  the  sky,  and  the  light  slowly  faded. 

The  next  morning  they  found  the  fir-tree  in  the  forest,  and  its  branches 
were  laden  with  beautiful  gifts  for  them  all. 

It  was  a  blessed  Christmas,  and  their  hearts  were  glad  with  memories 
of  the  Christ  Child. 

The  outline  given  below  is  the  "full  outline,"  as  above 
explained  by  Miss  Ervin  in  the  conference  on  "Read- 
ing." 

Who  lived  in  Germany. 

What  the  father  did  to  make  a  living. 

WThat  he  did  every  morning. 

What  Hans  and  Gretchen  did. 

What  the  children  did  every  night. 

Why. 

What  the  family  did  after  supper. 

What  Hans  said  to  his  father  one  night. 

What  the  father  promised  and  what  he  did  the  next  day. 

When  the  sun  had  set,  what  the  man  did. 

As  he  was  going  home,  what  he  heard. 

What  he  did  and  whom  he  found. 

What  the  child  was  doing. 

What  the  man  did  with  the  child. 

When  he  reached  home  what  the  children  told  him. 

What  he  told  them. 
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What  Hans  and  Gretchen  did  with  the  little  stranger. 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  warm,  what  the  mother  told  him  to  do. 
What  they  had  for  supper. 
What  they  did  about  the  little  stranger's  supper. 
Where  he  sat. 

Where  the  little  child  slept  that  night. 
Where  Hans  slept. 
What  awoke  Hans  at  midnight. 
What  he  heard. 

What  Hans  did.     When  they  had  opened  the  door,  what  they  saw 
and  heard. 
Who  was  in  the  middle  of  the  group  of  angels. 
What  he  said  to  them. 
What  happened  then. 
What  the  family  did  the  next  day. 
What  they  found  and  how  they  felt. 


Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  of  Boston,  Professor  of 
Otology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  gave  a  val- 
uable lecture  on  "The  Importance  of  Stated  Aural 
Examination  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf,"  and  Dr.  Harris 
Taylor,  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  followed  with  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  "A  Course  of  Study  with  Relation  to  Mental 
Ability."  Dr.  Bell  devoted  an  hour  to  answering 
questions  concerning  the  practical  application  of  Visible 
Speech. 


On  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Manning, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  read  a  paper  on  "  Char- 
acter Building,"  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Reiter,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  one  on  "  Moral  and  Religious 
Training." 

This  was  followed  by  interesting  "Reminiscences  of 
Early  Days  of  Speech  Teaching"  by  Miss  Harriet 
B.  Rogers,  Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  Miss  Mary  H.  True,  Dr.  Bell,  Mrs.  Bell, 
and  Dr.  Fay. 
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On  Monday  morning  there  was  "Demonstration 
Work"  by  the  Advanced  Class  of  the  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  New  York.  This  class  was 
composed  of  eight  pupils,  four  of  whom  were  congeni- 
tally  deaf.  They  averaged  fifteen  and  one-half  years 
in  age,  and  ten  and  one-half  years  in  school.  Under 
the  rapid  questioning  of  their  teacher,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Dris- 
coll,  they  answered  promptly  and  generally  correctly 
the  following  questions  in  arithmetic: 

What  are  we  going  to  talk  about  this  morning? 
What  is  arithmetic? 
Tell  me  some  kind  of  a  number. 
Tell  me  the  first  three  odd  numbers  below  21. 
What  is  the  opposite  of  an  odd  number? 
Wrhat  is  the  first  even  number  below  45? 

What  do  we  call  a  number  that  refers  to  some  particular  thing? 
Tell  me  a  concrete  number. 
Wrhat  is  the  opposite  of  a  concrete  number? 
Tell  me  an  abstract  number. 
Is  a  fraction  a  number? 
Write  it  and  %. 
How  can  I  tell  which  is  larger? 
Add  these  fractions. 
Subtract  these  fractions. 
Multiply  these  fractions. 
Divide  these  fractions. 
What  is  the  denominator  of  a  fraction? 
What  is  the  denominator  of  a  decimal  fraction? 
Can  you  change  %  to  a  perfect  decimal? 
Who  can  change  it? 
Add  this:  3  +  .25+J. 

Who  can  tell  me  a  point  of  difference  in  a  common  fraction  and  a 
decimal  fraction  in  the  way  we  write  them? 
Write  three  thousand  twenty-five  millionths. 
How  many  decimal  places  will  you  need? 
How  many  ciphers? 
Write  a  mixed  decimal. 
Make  a  mental  picture  of  it. 

Write  two  per  cent,  with  the  sign  as  a  decimal  and  as  a  fraction. 
What  part  of  anything  is  331  %? 
What  part  of  anything  is  25%? 
What  part  of  anything  is  775%? 
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How  many  cases  do  we  use  in  percentage? 

Who  wants  to  give  a  problem  in  Case  1? 

Who  wants  to  give  a  problem  in  Case  2? 

Who  wants  to  give  a  problem  in  Case  3? 

Who  wants  to  give  a  problem  in  Case  4? 

Who  wants  to  give  a  problem  in  Case  5? 

There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  where  there  are  9  teachers.  8  of  them 
came  to  the  convention.    What  per  cent,  came  to  the  convention? 

The  right  answer  was  888  per  cent.  What  per  cent,  of  my  class 
were  right? 

What  per  cent,  of  this  class  have  brown  shoes? 

There  is  in  New  York  being  built  a  very  tall  building.  It  will  be  57 
stories  high.  33£%of  those  stories  will  be  in  the  tower.  What  per 
cent,  will  be  in  the  tower? 

What  case  is  that? 

What  is  33 £  per  cent,  of  57? 

The  right  answer  was  19  stories.  What  per  cent,  of  my  class  were 
right? 

What  is  percentage  used  for? 

A  man  bought  shoes  at  $5  a  pair  and  sold  them  at  $6  a  pair.  What 
was  the  gain  per  cent.? 

A  man  bought  shoes  at  $6  a  pair  and  sold  them  at  $5  a  pair.  What 
was  the  loss  per  cent.? 

Who  can  tell  me  why  the  answers  were  different? 

A  man's  father  gave  him  a  horse.  He  sold  it  for  $50.  What  is  the 
gain  per  cent.? 

Write  a  problem  in  Commission  Case  1. 

Write  a  problem  in  Commission  Case  4. 

An  agent  bought  goods  for  $250  at  2  per  cent,  commission.  What 
was  his  commission? 

An  employer  sent  $210  to  his  agent  to  buy  goods.  That  included  his 
commission  of  5  per  cent.    What  was  his  commission? 

WThat  is  interest? 

Find  the  interest  of  $840  for  2  yr.  5  mo.  25  da.  at  40%. 

What  method  will  she  use? 

If  there  were  no  days  would  she  use  the  6%  method? 

What  is  the  interest  on  $40  for  6  mo.,  at  6%? 

What  kind  of  banks  pay  interest? 

About  what  per  cent,  do  they  pay? 

What  kind  of  interest  do  they  pay? 

What  do  you  mean  by  compound  interest? 

How  often  do  they  compound  interest  in  a  savings  bank? 

What  does  semi-annually  mean? 

25%  is  what  per  cent,  of  75%? 

What  per  cent,  of  50%  is  50%? 
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What  per  cent,  is  50%  of  50%? 

Suppose  I  should  lend  Mr.  Booth  $200  and  I  was  afraid  he  would 
forget  it.    What  would  I  ask  him  to  give  me? 

WThat  is  a  note? 

Write  a  note  from  yourselves  to  me  for  $50,  for  1  year,  making  it 
negotiable. 

What  do  you  mean  by  indorse? 

What  is  a  cheek? 

If  I  give  you  a  check  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  will  it  be  good?  (Yea.) 
Why? 

If  you  give  me  a  check  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  will  it  be  good? 
(No.)     Why? 

This  exercise  closed  with  a  game  called  "  Buzz- 
Quack.'  '  Beginning  with  1  the  pupils  counted  as  far 
as  the  teacher  desired,  saying  "  Quack' '  for  5  or  any- 
multiple  of  5,  and  "Buzz"  for  7  or  any  multiple  of  7. 


Mr.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  gave  a  lecture  on  "The Public's 
Children  and  Civic  Progress."  This  was  followed  by 
papers  by  Miss  Jane  S.  Worcester,  of  the  Mystic 
Oral  School,  on  "The  School  Garden;"  by  Miss  Edith 
M.  Buell,  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  on  "Word  Pictures;"  by  Miss  Frances 
McKeen,  of  the  Clarke  School,  on  "Drill  Stories;"  by 
Miss  Cora  L.  Blair,  of  the  Clarke  School,  on  "Con- 
nected Language  in  Intermediate  Work;"  and  by  Miss 
J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  of  the  Clarke  School,  on 
"Action  Work  in  the  Intermediate  Grades." 


A  test  of  "The  Harper  Electric  Oriphone,"  an  inven- 
tion by  Chas.  W.  Harper,  was  made  with  the  Advanced 
Class  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harris  Taylor. 
It  appeared  from  the  test  that  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
pupils  who  had  more  or  less  power  of  audition  could 
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hear  better  with  this  instrument  than  without  it, 
especially  when  high  tones  were  uttered.  On  the  whole 
the  results  did  not  seem  to  differ  essentially  from  those 
given  by  other  aids  to  hearing  familiar  to  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  The  "Oriphone"  is  made  in  four  different 
forms;  the  prices  are  $50  and  $75.  The  address  of 
the  manufacturer  is  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


On  Tuesday  morning,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Strick- 
land, continuing  the  " Demonstration  Work"  of  the 
Advanced  Class  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  questioned  the  pupils  on  geography, 
eliciting  ready  and  satisfactory  responses.  Miss  Strick- 
land emphasized  the  points  that  a  teacher  must  make 
her  own  text-book,  and  that  each  country  must  be 
studied  as  if  the  class  were  about  to  visit  it.  The 
questions  were  as  follows: 

What  countries  are  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  New  York? 
Before  leaving  New  York  what  preparation  should  we  make? 
About  how  far  is  it  from  New  York  to  Genoa? 
How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take? 
What  is  the  capital  of  Italy? 

What  interesting  things  would  you  see  near  Naples? 
Why  would  you  want  to  see  Pompeii? 
What  mountains  are  north  of  Italy? 
Who  is  the  ruler  of  Italy? 
What  interesting  things  would  we  see  in  Rome? 
What  is  the  Vatican? 
Who  is  the  Pope? 

WTiy  do  you  want  to  see  the  Coliseum? 

As  we  pass  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  what 
do  we  see? 
Describe. 

Why  did  you  want  to  see  St.  Peter's  Cathedral? 
What  city  is  called  "the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic?" 
WThat  has  Italy  been  trying  to  do  in  Africa  this  past  year? 
To  whom  does  Tripoli  belong? 

How  would  you  sail  from  the  capital  of  Turkey  to  Naples? 
Why  is  Italy  warmer  than  New  York? 
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What-is  the  lowest  country  of  Europe? 

How  is  the  water  kept  off  the  land? 

Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the  dykes? 

What  would  the  ruler  of  Holland  do  if  some  one  troubled  her  country? 

Who  is  the  ruler? 

In  what  city  are  the  rulers  crowned? 

Can  you  tell  me  why  they  call  that  city  Amsterdam? 

What  is  the  chief  industry  of  Amsterdam? 

What  is  the  capital  of  Holland? 

WTith  what  country  did  Holland  have  trouble  many  years  ago? 

Name  the  Spanish  leader. 

Name  the  Dutch  leader. 

From  what  city  in  Holland  did  the  Pilgrims  sail? 

Why  is  Norway  called  "the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun?" 

Is  there  very  much  manufacturing  in  Norway? 

Why  not? 

What  do  you  call  the  long  arms  of  the  ocean  in  Norway? 

How  long  are  some  of  the  fiords? 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  important  men  of  Norway? 

What  did  they  give  us  for  food  when  we  visited  the  hotels  in  Norway? 

What  country  is  sometimes  called  "the  Battlefield  of  Europe"? 

What  is  the  capital? 

Is  Brussels  a  new  city? 

Can  you  tell  me  the  chief  seaports? 

What  interesting  thing  did  we  see  in  Antwerp? 

What  are  some  of  the  products  of  Belgium? 

Of  what  is  linen  made? 

What  color  are  the  flowers? 

How  do  they  make  lace? 

What  man  troubled  Europe  a  long  time  ago? 

WThere  was  Napoleon  born? 

Wrhat  famous  battle  did  he  fight? 

Who  was  the  English  general  in  that  battle? 

Which  man  won? 

What  did  Napoleon  try  to  do? 

What  did  they  do  with  Napoleon  after  the  battle? 

If  we  go  to  the  battlefield  now,  what  shall  we  sec? 

What  is  the  largest  country  of  Europe? 

Who  is  the  ruler? 

What  is  the  largest  river  of  Europe? 

Which  is  the  most  important,  the  Volga  or  the  Rhine?     Why? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  old  capital  of  Russia? 

What  are  some  of  the  products  of  Russia? 

What  would  Russia  like  to  get? 

What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  wrorld? 
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Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  city  built  on  a  warm  sandy  desert? 

What  is  the  most  southern  city  in  the  world? 

What  kind  of  people  live  there? 

What  is  the  highest  capital  in  the  world? 

Of  what  is  Quito  the  capital? 

What  people  are  the  most  generous  people  in  the  world? 


Mr.  Carl  R.  Byoir,  of  New  York,  President  of 
"The  House  of  Childhood/ '  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "The  Montessori  Method ;"  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Ander- 
son, Principal  of  the  Swarthrriore  School,  described 
the  experiments  made  with  that  method  in  Torresdale, 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  year;  and  Miss  Yale 
read  a  letter  commendatory  of  the  method  from  Mrs. 
A.  Reno  Margulies,  who  is  now  in  Rome  studying 
it  with  Dr.  Montessori. 


At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Association,  besides  the 
election  of  officers  and  other  business,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  the  terms  "deaf  and  dumb"  and  "deaf-mute"  are  open  to 
the  following  objections: 

1.  The  term  "deaf  and  dumb"  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  popular  error  that  deafness  and  dumbness  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  defects,  wrhen  in  fact  they  stand  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  deafness  being  the  cause  and  dumbness  or  muteness, 
when  it  exists,  the  defect ; 

2.  The  word  "dumb"  has  the  secondary  meaning  of  dull,  stupid, 
doltish,  and  the  word  "mute"  that  of  an  attendant  at  a  funeral; 

3.  The  term  "dumb"  or  "mute"  is  untrue  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  have 
acquired  the  power  of  speech  through  the  ear  before  their  hearing  was 
lost  and  others  have  been  taught  to  speak  through  oral  instruction; 

And  Whereas  the  term  "dumb"  or  "mute"  is  still  retained  in  the  cor- 
porate titles  of  twenty-six  American  schools  or  institutions  for  the  deaf; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  that  the  honorable  boards  of  trustees 
or  directors  of  those  twenty-six  schools  or  institutions  are  respectfully 
requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  words  "dumb"  and 
"mute"  eliminated  from  the  corporate  titles  of  schools  or  institutions 
under  their  charge. 
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IltHolwd  that  the  General  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  instructed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  Superintendent 
or  Principal  of  each  of  those  twenty-six  schools  with  the  request  that 
he  will  submit  it  to  the  honorable  board  of  trustees  or  directors  of  his 
school. 

Several  of  the  superintendents  and  principals  present 
who  had  endeavored  without  success  to  have  the  objec- 
tionable words  removed  from  the  titles  of  their  schools 
stated  the  difficulties  they  had  encountered,  but  said 
they  would  renew  their  efforts  in  that  direction  and 
hoped  for  ultimate  success. 

LYMAN  STEED, 
Principal  of  the  Kendall  School, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


POULTRY  RAISING  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Since  the  price  of  eggs?  and  chickens  has  risen  year  by 
year,  the  chicken,  which  was  at  one  time  only  an  acces- 
sory in  a  farmyard,  has  come  to  be  a  very  important 
factor,  and  now  we  find  the  farmer's  wife  with  an  incuba- 
tor in  her  parlor  and  people  taking  up  poultry  raising 
more  for  profit  than  for  pleasure. 

For  several  years  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
Michigan  School  and.  as  many  of  the  children  have  been 
very  much  interested  and  have  been  successful  in  the 
work  at  home  as  a  result,  it  seems  that  this  is  an 
industry  that  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
limited  number  of  trades  taught  in  our  schools. 

At  a  very  small  c\xst  a  few  chicken  houses  can  be 
erwtevi.  Our  work  was  mostly  done  by  boy?  from  the 
cabinet  shoo.  Be  sure  vou  have  good  stock  to  star: 
with.  Professor  Graham,  of  Ontario,  savs:  "Do  roc 
buy  chickens  that  you  know  nothing  of.  but  buy  &  hns- 
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dred  eggs  from  a  standard  breeder;  when  they  hatch 
keep  the  best,  and  sell  off  the  rest. "  In  this  way  select 
whatever  breeds  you  wish  to  raise.  In  institution  work 
the  American  class,  as  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
and  the  Plymouth  Rock  varieties,  are  particularly  use- 
ful, being  good  double-purpose  fowls.  We  keep  White 
Leghorns  for  their  laying  propensities ;  also  a  White  Leg- 
horn will  grow  fast,  and  make  a  good  early  broiler. 
We  started  with  a  great  many  varieties  but  have  sifted 
them  down  to  three. 

It  is  well  to  have  several  incubators,  although  it  has 
been  settled  conclusively  that  the  mother-hatched  chick 
is  usually  the  strongest. 

We  have  both  hot-water  and  hot-air  machines  and  set 
as  many  hens  as  are  procurable,  so  that  the  children  can 
watch  the  changes  in  the  eggs  and  later  the  growth  and 
feeding  of  chickens  from  a  day  old  to  maturity. 

Since  becoming  interested  in  chickens  I  have  made  a 
great  many  inquiries  as  to  what  is  considered  the  most 
successful  incubator.  With  ourselves  we  have  equally 
good  luck  with  the  Cypher's,  Old  Trusty,  Mandy  Lee, 
Victor,  and  Prairie  State. 

JohnH.  Robinson,  in  his  "  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Poultry  Culture",  says  that  the  majority  of  the  more 
expensive  machines  are  built  on  the  same  lines,  and 
simply  have  different  names.  At  the  Ontario  Experi- 
mental Station  they  give  a  slight  preference  to  the 
Prairie  State  and  Mandy  Lee  incubators  for  our  climate. 

With  a  poultry  plant  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion there  are  always  fresh  eggs,  and  those  that  can  be 
spared  can  always  be  sold  at  a  good  price.  The  extra 
cockrels  and  hens  which  are  getting  beyond  their  use- 
fulness are  either  sold  or  eaten. 

One  reads  of  many  failures  in  this  work,  but  it  has 
been  found  at  one  of  the  experimental  stations,  where 
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they  kept  a  careful  record  of  twenty-five  farms,  that  the 
average  profit  of  a  chicken  is  a  dollar  a  year,  so  that 
failure  usually  comes  from  inexperience  or  neglect. 

Two  of  our  children  are  given  one  incubator  to  look 
after  during  a  hatch  and  they  keep  a  record  of  their 
work  and  it  is  always  watched.  Our  first  hatch,  which 
was  brought  off  in  a  cellar,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  very  variable,  was  watched  with  great  interest  by 
all.  On  the  twentieth  day  a  few  eggs  pipped,  and  on 
the  22d  of  February  out  of  a  hundred  eggs  just  one  lone 
lorn  chicken  stepped  forth.  We  immediately  named 
him  George  Washington  and,  when  he  was  sufficiently 
dried  off,  carefully  placed  him  in  the  large  warm  brooder 
we  had  in  readiness  to  accommodate  the  one  hundred 
chickens  we  expected  to  hatch. 

We  evidently  turned  the  lamp  too  high  in  our  efforts 
to  keep  the  one  little  chick  warm;  for  during  the  after- 
noon clouds  of  smoke  began  to  rise,  and,  on  our  running 
to  the  cellar,  George  was  found  to  be  almost  overcome 
by  the  smoke  proceeding  from  a  small  blaze,  which  we 
soon  put  out.  A  nice  little  box  was  then  arranged  on 
the  register  where  the  small  chick  could  sleep  in  com- 
fort, but  unfortunately  a  thoughtful  friend  suggested 
that  during  the  night  when  the  steam  was  off  George 
might  get  chilled,  so  with  the  kindest  of  intentions  she 
procured  a  hot-water  bag  and  placed  it  in  the  box  with 
him.  On  the  morning  of  February  23d  George  Wash- 
ington was  laid  away.  The  bag  leaked  and,  having 
come  through  the  fire,  the  flood  was  too  much  for  him. 

Since  then  we  have  fortunately  never  had  a  hatch 
like  that  one,  nor  has  any  chicken  ever  caused  the  same 
interest  and  sorrow  that  George  Washington  did. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  authorities  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  as  they  are  only  too  glad  to 
furnish  any  information  or  send  a  man  to  lecture  in  any 
state  school. 
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Last  year  our  chickens  grew  beautifully  for  the  first 
three  weeks,  then  became  weak-legged.  I  knew  it  was 
not  for  lack  of  beef  scrap,  so  I  inquired  at  the  College. 
It  seems  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  raise  healthy 
chickens  before  they  can  get  out  on  the  ground,  but  by 
bringing  in  sand  and  fresh  earth,  and  letting  the  chick- 
ens get  plenty  of  fresh  air  each  day,  no  matter  how  cold 
it  is,  they  sometimes  overcome  this  weakness. 

Professor  Graham  said  in  a  lecture  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  "Do  not  hatch  chickens  in  this 
climate  until  the  first  of  April  and  try  to  have  all  out  by 
the  loth  of  May. "  He  did  not  advocate  the  Philo  Sys- 
tem, on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  extra  work  it 
involves  and  raising  chickens  in  close  quarters,  which 
he  thought  tended  to  weaken  them  and  make  them 
anaemic. 

In  feeding  little  chicks,  we  begin  on  the  third  day 
with  a  little  grit,  followed  by  infertile  eggs  boiled  hard, 
then  mixed  with  dried  bread-crumbs.  When  they  are 
about  a  week  old  we  introduce  some  good  chick  food 
made  up  of  cracked  wheat  and  oats  or  pin-head  oatmeal. 
For  a  mash  we  gradually  do  away  with  the  egg  and  use 
milk,  mixing  it  with  the  bread-crumbs  so  the  food  will  be 
crumbly  and  not  too  moist.  After  the  chick  is  ten  days 
old  one  meal  is  entirely  of  sprouted  oats,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond,  and,  in  case  one  has  not  turnips,  onions, 
and  cabbage  on  hand,  is  very  easily  prepared.  Sour 
milk  is  said  to  be  better  than  sweet  for  chickens,  but 
never  alternate  from  one  to  the  other. 

Our  grown  chickens  are  given  grain  consisting  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  oats,  scattered  in  a  deep  litter  where  they 
can  work  mornings.  At  noon  some  green  food  is  given, 
and  at  three  in  winter  and  later  in  the  summer  a  mash 
which  varies  with  the  season  and  is  warm  in  the  winter. 

We  have  three  or  four  styles  of  houses  and  have  found 
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the  least  expensive  one  to  be  the  most  useful  in  the 
winter  time.  It  has  a  dirt  floor  and  the  windows  face 
south  and  are  partly  of  cloth.  This  house  is  always  dry 
and  the  chickens  suffer  less  from  the  cold  than  in  a  very 
tight  house  we  had  where  the  walls  were  constantly  cov- 
ered with  frost.  On  tearing  out  a  large  opening  on  each 
side  of  our  glass  windows  and  covering  it  with  cloth,  the 
frost  soon  disappeared,  although  it  was  below  zero 
weather.  During  the  summer  a  house  with  a  cement 
floor  is  perhaps  cooler  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  dry.  It  is 
most  essential  to  have  the  roosts  and  dropping-boards 
detachable  so  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
If  the  buildings  can  be  gone  over  thoroughly  with  a 
whitewash  in  which  is  a  good  disinfectant  once  a  year, 
and  every  month  or  two  the  roosts  are  sprayed,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  lice  or  mites,  which  so  weaken 
the  chickens'  vitality  that  they  become  a  prey  to  all 
diseases.  We  also  go  over  our  chickens  with  a  good 
insect  powder  every  few  months. 

With  good,  dry,  clean  houses,  variety  in  food,  dust 
baths,  fresh-water  oyster  shells,  and  grit,  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  one  with  average  intellect  cannot  make 
money  by  raising  chickens. 

The  majority  of  the  deaf  children  in  our  state  schools 
live  in  the  country,  where  they  have  both  cornfields  and 
apple  orchards,  the  best  places  in  the  world  for  chickens. 
As  they  are  often  handicapped  in  business,  the  more 
channels  that  can  be  opened  to  them  the  more  chance 
of  success  there  is  for  their  future,  and  this  is  a  work 
that  can  be  introduced  to  advantage  in  a  school  without 
being  a  great  expense. 

ANNIE  L.  CARROLL, 
Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Flint,  Michigan. 
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The  teaching  of  geography  may  be  made  a  most 
charming  exercise  or  a  mere  dull  memory  drill,  as  the 
teacher  wills ;  and  when  the  geography  teacher  is  also  the 
teacher  of  history  and  literature  the  work  may  be  cor- 
related in  a  way  that  makes  it  truly  delightful.  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  these  three  studies  with 
all  my  pupils  and  find  the  effect  of  one  on  the  other  to  be 
remarkably  helpful. 

In  the  first  place  I  try  never  to  give  a  lesson  without 
some  slight  introduction.  Take  for  instance  a  primary 
class  working  on  a  section  of  the  United  States.  After 
assigning  the  lesson  we  turn  to  the  map  of  the  states  in 
question,  count  them,  compare  them  in  size  and  shape, 
find  the  capitals,  follow  the  course  of  the  larger  rivers, 
etc.  If  any  child  present  has  lived  or  visited  in  one  of  the 
lesson  states  he  is  asked  to  tell  us  about  it,  whether  the 
winters  were  long  or  short,  if  they  had  much  snow,  what 
the  farmers  raised  in  his  section,  what  fruits  he  had  seen 
growing  there ;  and  many  other  questions  are  asked  and 
answered.  If  there  are  no  travellers  among  us  the  names 
of  the  states  are  written  on  the  board  and  each  child  is 
asked  to  tell  what  he  knows.  Of  course  with  a  class 
unaccustomed  to  the  work  it  takes  time  and  patience 
for  the  first  few  lessons,  but  it  pays  in  the  end.  Some 
time  ago  we  had  this  "starter"  for  a  study  of  the  Pacific 
states,  each  pupil  contributing  one  item: 

1.  San  Francisco  was  knocked  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

2.  The  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  are  very  high  and 
the  clouds  stop  there. 

3.  I  got  a  can  of  best  California  [peaches]  from  Mr. 
Jackson. 
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4.  I  bought  a  can  of  Columbia  salmon. 

5.  My  uncle  has  a  fruit  farm  [in  California]. 

6.  The  Japanese  cannot  take  California. 

7.  The  train  goes  to  California. 

8.  Miss  L  married  her  husband  and  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. 

9.  Many  refrigerator  cars  carry  fruits  [from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Eastern  States]. 

10.  I  can  go  to  Los  Angeles  for  twenty-five  dollars. 

11.  Captain  Gray  sailed  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  words  in  brackets  were  drawn  out  by  questions. 
When  some  corrections  and  comments  on  the  above 

had  been  made  by  the  teacher,  the  class  was  ready  for 
the  evening  work  with  that  feeling  of  intimacy  and 
interest  which  is  a  good  introduction  to  any  study. 

In  assigning  a  geography  lesson  I  try  to  have  it 
equally  divided  between  descriptive  matter  and  map 
questions.  When  the  geography  period  arrives  ques- 
tions on  the  descriptive  lesson  are  put  up  first.  As  each 
child  finishes,  the  tablets  are  brought  up  to  my  desk,  the 
last  comer  always  slipping  his  tablet  under  the  others 
so  that  in  correcting  the  work  " first  come"  may  be 
" first  served."  Then  come  the  map  questions,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  recitation  there  is  endless  variety. 
Sometimes  the  class  divides  into  couples,  and,  taking  the 
book  in  turn,  ask  the  questions  and  mark  each  other 
with  great  severity.  Again  they  choose  sides  and  the 
banner  pupil  of  last  month  acts  as  teacher.  If  I  have 
reason  to  doubt  my  understudy's  ability  I  have  him 
write  the  questions  on  the  board  and  call  up  the  pupils 
in  turn  to  write  the  answers.  Thus  I  can  glance  up 
from  time  to  time  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  recitation. 
This  part  of  the  lesson  gives  me  opportunity  to  go  over 
his  written  work  with  each  child  and  give  him  his  meed 
of  praise  or  blame,  the  former  if  possible.     I  am  much 
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opposed  to  running  over  papers  and  grading  them  out 
of  school.  The  child  either  never  looks  at  them,  or  gets 
discouraged  at  his  frequent  failures.  Then,  too,  if  you 
can  question  him  about  it,  you  will  often  find  that  he 
has  been  misled  by  a  train  of  reasoning  not  bad  in  itself. 
As  my  pupils  put  it,  "  It  is  a  mistake  tyut  a  good  idea. " 

In  the  higher  geography  work  we  broaden  out.  Our 
principal,  who  does  all  in  his  power  to  induce  parallel 
reading,  has  placed  in  our  schoolroom  library  a  number 
of  geographical  readers,  stories  of  children  of  other  lands, 
etc.  Perhaps  these  are  all  the  more  desired  because  of 
there  being  only  one  or  two  copies  of  each,  and  a  popular 
book  is  engaged,  from  one  to  the  other,  far  in  advance. 
The  children  bring  in  news  items  from  the  papers  and 
are  encouraged  to  locate  the  contending  armies  in 
Mexico  or  the  Italians  in  Africa.  Verses  of  poetry  de- 
scriptive of  places  in  the  geography  lesson,  or  of  events 
that  have  happened  at  places  named,  are  introduced 
occasionally. 

The  children  are  especially  active  after  we  leave  the 
home  country  and  take  up  our  foreign  travels.  Every 
picture  they  find  of  foreign  places  or  celebrities  is 
brought  into  the  schoolroom.  The  literature  sent  out 
by  railway  and  steamship  companies  is  eagerly  devoured 
and  " Italy  from  an  Auto"  vies  with  "The  Land  of  the 
Cherry  Blossom.' '  We  grow  intimate  with  the  rulers 
of  nations  and  royal  babies  are  our  familiar  friends. 

Every  geography  lesson  now  contains  one  or  more 
questions  connecting  it  with  other  studies.  I  give  a  few 
instances  that  occurred  in  lessons  last  week. 

I  asked  "What  have  you  read  outside  your  geography 
about  this  (the  Danube)  river ?"      One  child  wrote: 

' '  We  wrote  a  verse  on  the  board  last  week, 

'Do  you  recall  that  night  in  June 
Upon  the  Danube  river?' " 
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Another  child  submitted : 

"Never,  love,  O  never 
Will  I  forget  that  night  in  June 
Upon  the  Danube  river." 

While  a  third  tendered  the  information : 
"My  sister  played  on  the  piano.     She  played  the 
Blue  Danube.    She  plays  fine." 

In  answer  to,  "Name  three  great  men  wrho  were 
natives  of  Virginia/ '    I  received: 
"George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Powhatan. " 
"Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  General  Lee." 
"Powhatan,    Thomas   Nelson,    Light-Horse    Harry 
Lee." 

One  pupil,  who  evidently  regarded  priority  of  service 
as  superior  to  accident  of  birth,  tendered: 

"John  Smith,  Governor  Yeardley,  Nathaniel  Bacon." 
In  reply  to  the  question :     ' '  What  did  you  read   in 
your  ' Great   Americans'  about  a  man  who  lived  in 
Philadelphia?"     I  received  the  following: 

"Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  but  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia.  He  got  a  job  at  printing  and 
worked  hard.  He  read  books.  He  bought  his  partner's 
half  of  the  printing  office.  He  married  a  girl  who  helped 
him  work.  He  flew  a  kite  and  found  electricity  and 
lightning  were  the  same.  He  worked  hard  to  help  Phila- 
delphia. He  got  people  to  pave  the  streets.  He  started 
a  library.  He  printed  a  good  paper  for  people  to  read 
on  Saturday  evening." 

Thus  geography  becomes  a  very  absorbing  study  to 
my  boys  and  girls  and  they  enjoy  it  immensely. 

From  the  first,  little  letters  are  written  describing 
imaginary  railway  journeys,  visits  to  cities  or  to  friends 
in  distant  states.  At  first  these  are  little  more  than 
reproductions  of  the  lessons,  but  soon  outside  informa- 
tion begins  to  appear  and  then  little  personal  touches. 
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I  give  below  three  letters  from  my  ninth  class,  which 
is  just  finishing  geography.  These  letters,  based  upon 
imaginary  trips,  were  written  as  a  final  test.  Names  of 
the  different  countries  were  written  on  slips  of  paper 
which  the  pupils  drew.  Thus  each  child  had  to  be  pre- 
pared on  every  country.  At  the  next  recitation  the 
letters  were  handed  in.  There  are  ten  pupils  in  the 
class,  and  writh  one  exception  the  letters  were  good. 
The  exception  was  a  semi-mute  who  has  not  been  with 
us  long  and  who  said  he  did  the  best  he  could  but  he 
thought  it  was  "  all  foolishness  anyhow. " 

Loiten,  Norway, 
September  24,  1911. 
My  Dear  Teacher,  Miss  Goggin: 

I  suppose  you  will  be  surprised  that  I  am  now  in  Norway  visiting  my 
dear  aunt,  Elise  Holen.  I  came  to  Norway  three  months  ago  and  have 
visited  some  large  cities  here.     I  surely  am  having  fine  times  here. 

When  I  left  America,  I  first  came  to  Bergen,  a  great  seaport  of  Norway. 
I  had  not  written  Aunt  Elise  a  letter  that  I  was  coming  to  visit  her.  .  I 
wanted  to  give  her  a  surprise.  I  suppose  you  think  I  was  alone  on  the 
way  to  Norway  but  I  was  not.  I  went  with  my  dearest  mother  and  little 
brother  Walter. 

I  think  Bergen  is  a  very  beautiful  city.  It  has  fine  gardens  and  is  the 
great  fish  mart  of  Norway.  It  rains  much  in  Bergen,  which  is  called  the 
rainiest  town  in  Norway.  We  stayed  in  Bergen  for  a  few  weeks  and  had 
a  very  nice  time  there  going  out  visiting  the  whole  of  the  city.  There 
are  many  pretty  buildings  and  on  one  side  a  high  ridge.  Nearly  all  the 
men  go  out  to  sea  fishing. 

Norway  certainly  is  a  lovely  country.  It  is  very  rough  and  very 
mountainous.  There  are  many  beautiful  valleys  and  hills  and  very 
beautiful  fiords  along  the  coast.  The  travellers  love  to  visit  and  see 
fiords. 

After  staying  a  few  weeks  in  Bergen,  mama,  little  brother,  and  I 
decided  to  make  a  little  trip  to  the  most  northern  town  in  the  world. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  Hammerfest.  We  had  a  nice  trip  by  a  coast 
steamer.  We  wanted  to  go  there  to  watch  the  midnight  sun  and  to  see 
the  beauties  of  the  rocky  coast  with  the  glacier-filled  valleys.  They  are 
very  beautiful  indeed.  Days  are  very  short  in  Hammerfest  in  winter, 
but  when  we  were  there  they  were  very  long.  There  was  only  a  few 
hours'  darkness.  It  is  very  queer.  Wre  stayed  there  only  two  days,  for 
it  is  so  cold  there. 

We  went  back  to  Bergen  and  stayed  there  a  few  days  and  made  ready 
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to  go  to  Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway.  Christiania  has  many  build- 
ings but  they  are  not  very  high.  King  Haakon,  Queen  Maude,  and  their 
son,  Olaf,  live  in  a  very  beautiful  palace  in  Christiania.  Mama,  Walter, 
and  I  went  out  to  see  the  palace  one  evening  and  saw  the  king's  son, 
Olaf,  playing  out  of  doors.  He  loves  to  ride  in  his  sled  on  the  snowy  hills. 
Soon  we  saw  King  Haakon  and  Queen  Maude  riding  in  their  fine  carriage. 
Queen  Maude  is  sister  to  the  king  of  England.  They  looked  very 
pleasant  and  bowed  to  us  and  the  other  people  whom  they  passed.  All 
the  men  took  off  their  hats  as  the  carriage  passed .  Then  we  went  around 
the  city  and  had  a  lovely  time.  Late  in  the  evening,  we  went  back  to 
the  hotel.  Mama  told  me  that  she  wanted  me  to  write  a  short  letter  to 
Aunt  Elise  that  we  were  coming  to  Loiten  to  visit  her  next  week.  So  I 
wrote  her  and  went  to  the  post-office  to  mail  my  letter.  We  had  stayed  in 
Christiania  for  nearly  one  month  and  had  such  a  pleasant  visit. 

Then  we  started  for  Loiten.  We  were  very  tickled  to  see  our  dear 
aunt.  My  mama  asked  the  guard  when  would  we  arrive  there.  He 
said  "The  next  station  is  Loiten."  When  we  arrived  at  Loiten,  we  got 
off  the  train;  we  looked  for  Aunt  Elise  and  found  her  looking  around  for 
us  too.  We  were  very  glad  to  see  her.  She  was  very  much  suprised  to 
see  me  such  a  very  big  girl.  She  said  that  she  remembered  I  was  a  little 
girl  when  she  was  in  America.  Then  she  took  us  to  her  nice  little  home. 
She  lives  in  her  cottage  all  by  herself  but  she  has  some  good  neighbors. 
We  are  staying  with  her  here  now. 

We  do  not  have  as  good  food  as  we  have  in  America.  We  eat  very  t  hin 
bread  with  butter  on  it.  I  like  to  eat  it  very  much.  My  mama  often 
makes  some  like  it  at  home  in  America.  Also  we  have  good  milk  and 
cheese.  We  sometimes  have  sour  milk,  which  was  kept  for  about  two 
days,  to  eat  at  supper.  Cheese  here  is  very  different  from  the  cheese  in 
America.     I  love  to  eat  it  with  thin  bread  and  a  little  butter  on  it. 

It  is  very  cold  here  this  morning  and  snow  is  on  the  ground.  I  am 
going  to  ride  in  a  sled  when  I  have  written  this  letter,  for  I  want  to  have 
lots  of  fun  here  before  we  return  to  our  home  in  America.  My  mama 
said  to  me  that  she  thinks  we  will  stay  here  two  months  more.  I  am 
sure  I  will  miss  this  lovely  count ry  when  we  leave  here. 

Loiten  is  only  a  very  little  town.  I  have  bought  some  things  from 
different  cities  and  also  my  dear  aunt  gave  me  many  other  things.  I 
will  bring  all  these  things  home  with  me  and  will  give  you  some  when  1 
return  to  school. 

I  hope  to  get  an  answer  from  you  soon. 

With  lots  of  love, 

From  your  pupil, 

Olga  Hoel. 

My  address  is: 
Fin8tad  Lille  Loiten  Station, 

Norway. 

c/o  Mrs.  Elise  Holen. 
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Naples,  Italy, 

July  30,  1912. 
Miss  Anne  Goggin, 

Austin,  Texas. 
My  Dearest  Teacher: 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  my  long  letter,  while  I  am  travelling 
in  Italy. 

I  left  New  York  City  for  Naples,  Italy,  on  the  first  of  June.  When 
the  steamboat  started,  I  felt  happy  because  I  love  to  see  new  countries. 
During  the  night  the  waves  rocked  me  and  I  slept  soundly  and  dreamed 
of  my  old  classmate,  Kelly  Stevens.  I  saw  him  walking  along  the  streets 
of  Naples  and  ran  toward  him  with  my  suit-case.  I  slapped  him  on  his 
back  and  he  was  scared.  He  was  very  surprised  and  shook  hands  with 
me  and  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  me  talk  with  him  for  a  long 
time  if  we  could.     My  roommate  woke  me  up  and  my  dream  vanished. 

When  I  went  on  deck  I  saw  the  ocean,  blue  and  beautiful.  Far  off  I 
saw  something  that  looked  like  a  dark  cloud  against  the  sea.  It  was  the 
Spanish  coast.  The  steamer  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  on 
the  seventh  of  June.  I  could  see  Spain  and  Africa  from  the  ship.  The 
rock  of  Gibraltar  looks  very  like  its  picture.  We  saw  many  British  sol- 
diers in  their  bright  red  coats  but  I  did  not  go  on  shore. 

I  arrived  at  Naples  before  night  and  went  to  the  city  to  my  hotel  and 
stayed  there  one  night.  Also  many  Americans  were  there  with  me. 
They  asked  me  "  Where  do  you  come  from?  "  I  told  them  "  I  came  from 
Texas,  U.S.A."  They  said  "Oh"  and  shook  hands.  I  was  very 
happy  because  they  were  very  kind  to  me  and  told  me  many  things  to 
go  to  see. 

I  sat  on  the  gallery  of  the  hotel  where  I  put  up,  and  saw  Mt.  Vesuvius 
not  far  from  the  harbor  of  Naples.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  looks  like  its 
pictures.  Some  Americans  and  I  walked  toward  it  and  enjoyed  seeing 
it  in  t  he  morning.  When  we  got  on  the  highest  ground,  we  looked  at  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Naples.  After  this  we  went  to  see 
the  beautiful  Tomb  of  Virgil.  Naples  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.  It  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  bay.  I  went  to  see  the  silk  factories  there.  I 
went  out  to  see  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  a  man  told  me  that  the  city 
was  buried  about  two  thousand  years  ago  by  ashes  from  the  volcano, 
Vesuvius.  I  walked  on  the  seacoast  road  and  looked  at  the  mountains 
and  other  things.  I  went  back  to  Naples.  The  country  of  Italy  is  very 
rough,  mountainous,  and  beautiful. 

After  I  visited  Naples,  I  sailed  to  Genoa  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
as  fast  as  I  could.  Early  in  the  morning  I  arrived  at  Genoa.  The 
city  is  very  beautiful  and  I  walked  around  the  city.  I  found  a  large 
st  atue  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  took  a  picture  of  it.  One  American 
and  I  walked  up  north  and  came  to  the  park.  We  looked  at  the  beau- 
tiful park  and  took  pictures. 
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Miss  Anne,  you  would  like  to  see  it  very  much.  Some  time  I  hope 
you  can  go  to  see  it.  Woolen  cloth,  jewelry,  and  many  beautiful  things 
are  made  in  Genoa. 

One  American  and  I  left  there  for  Mestra.  We  arrived  at  Mestra  and 
could  see  some  small  islands  several  miles  from  the  shore.  We  enjoyed 
riding  to  Venice.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Italy.  We  stayed 
there  one  week.  I  saw  many  hundred  boats  on  the  grand  canal  and  I 
went  in  a  gondola  around  the  city  for  my  pleasure.  Lace,  jewelry,  glass- 
ware, and  many  beautiful  things  are  made  there.  I  bought  some  jewelry 
and  will  show  it  to  you. 

I  left  there  for  Rome  on  the  railroad.  When  I  got  to  Rome,  I  saw 
many  old  buildings.  I  stayed  there  one  week.  Rome  is  the  oldest  cit y 
in  Italy.  I  went  out  to  see  St.  Peter's  church,  the  Vatican,  the  Temple 
of  Vesta,  the  old  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  St.  Paul's  church,  Capuchin 
church,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  other  things.  I  walked  on  the 
Appian  Way  and  found  many  old  buildings.  When  I  got  to  my  hotel,  I 
was  very  tired  and  slept  soundly.  Next  day,  I  saw  Queen  Helena  and 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  driving  through  the  street,  and  they  do  not  look 
very  old.  She  is  taller  than  he.  They  look  nice.  I  hear  they  have  four 
children. 

Next  day  I  left  for  Naples,  where  I  arrived  at  midnight.  I  am  now  in 
Naples  and  will  stay  there  three  days.  In  the  morning,  I  sat  in  a  chair 
out  of  the  hotel  and  read  my  letters.  I  saw  Kelly  Stevens  walking  on  the 
street  and  ran  toward  him.  I  slapped  him  on  his  back  and  he  was 
startled.  Kelly  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Oh,  Henry,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  again ! ' '  I  had  not  seen  him  since  we  graduated  last  year.  Wr e  went 
back  to  the  hotel  and  sat  and  talked  for  three  hours.  He  said  that  he 
was  going  to  Greece.     He  left  last  night.     I  miss  him  so  much. 

Miss  Anne,  I  wish  you  were  here  with  me  and  we  would  have  a  big  time. 
I  hope  you  will  get  around  here  some  time. 

I  have  been  taking  pictures  and  will  show  you  them  if  possible. 

I  sail  for  America  to-morrow.  I  will  be  at  New  York  City  the  last  of 
next  week  and  then  go  through  to  Texas.     I  will  be  glad  to  go  back  there. 

I  have  had  a  big  time. 

Well,  I  must  close  for  this  time  because  I  am  going  to  take  one  more 
look  around  before  I  leave  here  to-morrow. 

I  send  love  to  you.     Good-bye. 

Your  loving  pupil, 

Henry  Silk. 


Athens,  Greece, 

March  25,  1916. 
Dear  Miss  Goguin: 

I  think  you  will  be  a  little  surprised  at  the  stamp  and  postmark,  for  in 
1914,  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Spain,  I  told  you  that  I  never  expected 
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to  be  back  in  Europe  again.  Well,  my  uncle  succeeded  in  raising  the 
grapes  he  imported  from  Oporto  and  now  he  intends  to  try  and  cultivate 
currants  on  his  California  fruit  farm.  So  here  we  came  to  Europe  again 
aft  or  the  currants  and  also  to  take  a  little  pleasure  jaunt  through  Greece. 

We  left  New  York  on  the  "Mauretania"  and  after  little  more  than  a 
week's  voyage  got  to  Naples.  We  did  not  stay  there  long,  though  it  was 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  picturesque  city  with  its  sunny  bay  and  blue 
Vesuvius  in  the  distance. 

While  there  we  met  Henry  Silk,  who  is  traveling  in  Italy.  He  has 
become  very  rich  by  the  gold-mining  business  and  looked  a  deal  stouter 
than  he  did  before.  I  was  awfully  glad  to  see  him,  for  we  used  to  be 
great  friends  at  school  and  I  had  not  seen  him  since  our  graduation.  We 
talked  a  long  while  together  about  old  times. 

We  left  Naples  in  a  fast  sailing  boat  going  past  Vesuvius  with  its  thin 
column  of  smoke.  We  sailed  down  the  beautiful  Italian  coast,  rounded 
t he  toe  of  Italy,  and  cut  straight  out  into  the  blue  Mediterranean.  After 
two  days'  sailing  we  found  ourselves  among  the  Ionian  Isles  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Greece. 

We  stopped  a  day  at  Ithaca  and  explored  its  ruins.  Then  we  left  the 
islands  for  the  coast  to  explore  the  Corint  hian  Gulf.  We  started  nort  h  of 
the  Gulf  and  cruised  leisurely  down  the  coast,  stopping  on  the  way  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  ancient  Argos.  Then  we  entered  the  Gulf  on  its  north 
side.  We  saw  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  where  Leonidas  and  his  three 
hundred  made  their  brave  stand.  Then  leaving  Thermopylae  we  sailed 
until  we  reached  the  ruins  of  Delphi  near  Mt.  Parnassus.  We  stayed 
here  a  few  days  before  leaving  for  ancient  Thebes  at  the  foot  of  the  Gulf, 
and  then  after  exploring  Thebes'  ruins  we  sailed  along  the  southern 
shore  to  Corinth.  We  saw  all  of  its  old  ruins.  Its  only  inhabitants 
to-day  are  a  few  dozen  poor  Greek  families  living  in  huts  constructed 
from  the  ruins.  It  made  me  feel  bad  to  see  the  ruins  of  all  these  cities. 
If  I  could  only  have  seen  them  when  Greece  was  in  her  glory!  But 
they  still  seem  beautiful  even  if  they  arc  in  ruins. 

At  Corinth  we  took  another  boat  and  rounded  the  Peloponnesus  to  the 
Aegean.  We  passed,  on  the  way,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Elis,  Ira,  and 
Messene,  and  the  sunny  plains  of  Olympia,  where  the  famous  games  were 
held.  After  sailing  two  days  we  found  ourselves  in  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean.  How  beautiful  they  were!  They  made  me  think  of  Byron's 
verse  beginning: 

"The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung." 

We  spent  a  week  in  exploring  some  of  the  more  important  islands, 
among  which  were  Delos,  Melos,  and  Samos.  Many  of  the  islands  had 
ruined  temples  upon  them,  their  white  marble  gleaming  amid  the  luxuri- 
ant vegetation.    Samos  had  several  temples,  for  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
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Diana  and  Apollo.    The  only  inhabitants  of  the  islands  to-day  are  poor 
fishermen. 

From  Delos  we  took  a  native  boat  up  the  Aegean  to  Athens.  We 
reached  Athens  at  night,  so  I  did  not  get  to  see  anything  till  the  next 
morning.  Just  as  the  sun  began  to  rise  the  servant  told  me  to  come  up 
on  the  roof  if  I  wished  to  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  Parthenon.  I  dressed 
hurriedly  and  ran  up.  There  stood  the  wonderful  building,  high  upon 
the  Acropolis,  the  marble  columns  rosy  in  the  morning  sun.  It  was  the 
most  beautiful  building  I  have  ever  seen,  even  if  it  is  in  ruins.  If  you 
wish  to  know  a  little  more  about  it  I'll  tell  you. 

The  Acropolis  is  a  great  natural  fortress  and  resembles  one  of  our  Ari- 
zona mesas.  It  has  been  made  perfectly  level  on  top  and  the  sides  go 
straight  up  and  down  and  have  a  ruined  wall  running  all  around  them  on 
top.  In  the  center  of  this  enclosure  is  the  Parthenon.  More  than  half 
of  the  building  has  fallen,  but  enough  is  left  to  give  one  an  idea  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  In  ancient  times  it  was  richly  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  and  contained  a  great  ivory  and  gold  colossus  of 
Athena.  The  statue  has  disappeared  now.  There  were  formerly  many 
altars,  statues,  etc.,  within  the  enclosure  but  now  these  are  gone  also. 
I  thought  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon  made  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ure,  the  white  ruins  standing  out  clearly  against  the  blue  sky,  so  I  made  a 
little  sketch  of  it  from  the  roof  of  our  hotel.  I  am  mailing  it  to  you 
to-day,  so  you  will  get  it  when  you  get  this. 

In  another  part  of  the  city  on  a  high  level  rock  is  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
still  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  This,  with  what  is  left  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  form  the  principal  ruins  of  Athens. 

Besides  these  there  is  very  little  of  interest  in  the  city  except  Mars  Hill 
and  the  people.  The  houses  are  very  much  like  American  houses,  only 
they  are  packed  as  close  together  as  sardines  in  a  box. 

Many  of  the  people  wear  American-looking  clothes,  but  enough  still 
wear  the  native  dress  to  give  the  streets  a  gay  look.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  like  the  ancient  costume  but  resembles  that  of  the  Albanians  and 
Montenegrins.  The  men  and  boys  wear  a  kind  of  white  leggings  resem- 
bling tights,  which  go  far  above  their  knees.  Over  this  they  wear  a  short 
white  shirt  made  of  many  yards  of  cloth  folded  into  tiny  pleats.  It  looks 
like  the  skirt  of  a  ballet  dancer.  A  loose  blouse  with  bead-ornamented 
jacket,  a  low  fez,  and  a  pair  of  pointed  slippers  complete  the  costume. 
The  women  wear  gaily  colored  skirts  with  pretty  aprons,  long  embroid- 
ered coats,  pointed  shoes  and  veils.  Their  black  hair  is  plaited  down 
smoothly  and  ornamented  with  bangles  and  coins. 

All  of  the  people  are  splendid  dancers,  but  their  dancing  is  very  odd. 
They  seem  to  enjoy  it  immensely,  but  I  notice  that  they  always  wear  the 
most  solemn  faces  when  they  either  dance  or  sing. 

The  majority  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  they  have 
almost  as  many  religious  festivals  as  the  Roman  Catholics  I  saw  in  Spain. 
There  are  plenty  of  public  amusements  of  all  kinds. 
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As  a  rule,  the  people  are  well  off  and  paupers  are  very  few.  They  have 
good  schools  here  in  Athens  and  a  university  or  two.  There  are  also 
many  mission  schools  throughout  Greece. 

We  have  been  in  Athens  three  weeks  now  enjoying  the  sights.  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  time  painting  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
Mars  Hill,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  I  have  a  good-sized  painting  of 
each  of  these.  My  uncle  has  been  attending  to  business  much  of  the 
time. 

We  will  leave  Athens  for  Gibraltar  in  a  week  and  then  go  home,  and  I 
will  resume  my  interrupted  studies  at  Gallaudet. 

Well,  it's  eleven  o'clock  now  and  I  am  getting  sleepy,  so  I  will  close 
with  much  love  to  you,  my  old  teacher. 

Your  old  pupil, 

Kelly  Haygood  Stevens. 

The  letter  supposed  to  come  from  Norway  and  the  one 
from  Greece  were  written  by  deaf-mutes.  The  last 
letter  was  written  by  a  semi-mute. 

ANNE  PAGE  GOGGIN, 
Instructor  in  the  Texas  School, 

Austin,  Texas. 


A  LESSON  FROM  A  POSTAL  CARD. 

A  few  days  ago  I  gave  my  pupils  a  post  card  from 
Havana,  Cuba.  There  was  a  grove  of  trees  in  the  back- 
ground and  in  the  foreground  a  two-wheeled  cart  drawn 
by  a  single  mule  that  was  driven  by  a  Cuban.  The 
cart  was  piled  high  with  bales  of  merchandise. 

Across  the  end  of  the  card  was  written:  "  January  16. 
This  is  a  warm  and  beautiful  country.  Greetings  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley.,, 

On  the  back  were  pasted  the  following  type-written 
questions : 

1.  What  is  this?    Why,  then,  is  there  a  stamp  on  it? 

2.  To  whom  is  it  addressed? 

3.  From  what  place  was  it  mailed? 
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4.  In  what  country  is  this  city? 

5.  Tell  how  it  might  have  come  to  reach  here. 

6.  How  many  miles  between  here  and  the  place  where  this  card  was 
mailed? 

7.  What  was  the  date  on  which  it  was  written? 

8.  Who  is  the  sender? 

9.  What  is  said  about  the  temperature  of  the  place  where  t  his  card  was 
written? 

10.  What  is  Mr.  Kelley's  opinion  of  the  country? 

11.  Tell  briefly  your  opinion  of  what  this  picture  represents. 

12.  Describe  Cuba  briefly  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  recent  history. 

The  inclosed  are  two  of  the  papers  received,  just  as 
written  by  the  pupils.  They  show  the  extremes  of 
estimated  distance.     Five  gave  two  thousand  miles. 

1.  This  is  a  postal.  It  has  a  stamp  on  it  so  that  it  can  be  sent  from 
one  place  to  another. 

2.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Bangs. 

3.  It  was  mailed  from  Havana. 

4.  Cuba. 

5.  It  might  have  come  on  a  steamship  to  New  Orleans  and  then  via 
railroad  to  St.  Louis,  then  to  Chicago  and  then  to  Minneapolis  ami  from 
there  to  Devils  Lake. 

6.  I  think  the  distance  between  here  and  Havana,  Cuba,  exceeds  3,000 
miles. 

7.  It  was  written  on  January  16,  1906. 

8.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  of  Devils  Lake  who  were  visiting  Cuba. 

9.  The  place  from  which  this  postal  was  mailed  has  a  warm  climate. 

10.  Mr.  Kelley  says  that,  it  is  a  warm  and  beautiful  country. 

11.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture. 

12.  Cuba  is  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies.  Sugar  is  grown  there. 
Cuba  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  warm 
country. 

Herbert  Billigmaier, 

11  i  years  old. 


This  is  a  post-card.  It  has  a  stamp  on  it  because  it  was  sent  by  some 
one  to  Mr.  Bangs. 

It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Bangs.  It  was  mailed  from  Havana. 
This  city  is  in  Cuba. 

It  reached  here  by  a  steamship  and  a  train. 
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The  place  where  it  came  from  is  about  one  thousand  miles  off. 

It  was  written  on  January  16,  1906. 

The  senders  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  very  hot  place. 

Mr.  Kelley  thinks  this  country  is  a  beautiful  one. 

I  think  the  country  is  beautiful  because  of  the  fine  trees  I  see  in  the 
picture. 

I  also  think  that  this  place  is  a  nice  place  to  live  because  it  is  always 
warm. 

Cuba  is  a  large  island  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  of  course  a  warm 
country  because  it  is  near  the  equator.  It  is  noted  for  its  sugar  and  is  a 
republic. 

Not  very  long  ago  it  was  claimed  by  Spain,  but  the  United  States  set 
it  free. 

It  is  a  fine  country  for  old  people  to  live  in  during  the  cold  winters  and 
is  also  a  pleasant  country.  Columbus  was  once  buried  in  a  cathedral  at 
Havana.    The  people  are  mostly  Spaniards  who  are  of  a  mixed  type. 

John  DeLance, 

13  years  old. 

No  one  really  knew  why  the  stamp  was  necessary. 

The  date  was  obtained  partly  from  the  message  and 
partly  from  the  stamp,  which  was  indistinct. 

The  older  pupils  wrote  more  about  the  Cuban  War 
and  the  changes  since  then. 

Two  days  later  we  talked  it  over,  measured  the  dis- 
tance, etc.  They  knew  it  would  be  possible  for  the  card 
to  go  to  New  York  by  boat  and  then  across  the  continent ; 
but  they  all  thought  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  go 
by  boat  to  New  Orleans  and  then  by  rail  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Next  we  took  a  card  from  Oklahoma.  This  really 
gives  a  little  practical  geography  and  travel. 

Most  of  these  pupils  have  done  no  travelling  except 
from  their  homes  to  school  and  back  again,  and  that 
forms  their  basis  of  measurement,  comparison,  etc. 

ELIZABETH  K.  RHODES, 

Instructor  in  the  North  Dakota  School, 
Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota. 
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Some  years  ago,  in  a  school  where  I  was  teaching, 
the  guardian  of  one  of  the  girls  came  to  visit  her  and 
the  school.  This  girl  was  about  the  average  in  mental 
capacity,  and  was  in  the  class  that  would  be  graduated 
the  following  year.  The  visitor  was  shown  her  work 
in  grammar,  history,  and  the  usual  studies,  and  alto- 
gether a  creditable  showing  was  made.  After  being 
in  her  company  several  hours,  in  which  pencil  and  paper 
figured,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  school. 
He  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  work,  but  with  a  motion 
toward  his  ward  he  whispered,  "Will  she  ever  learn 
enough,  so  that  we  can  communicate  with  her?"  It 
seemed  humorous  at  first,  but  the  more  I  thought  of 
it  the  less  it  seemed  like  a  joke.  In  fact,  if  it  were 
your  daughter  or  mine  that  had  been  sent  to  school 
to  be  trained  and  educated,  and  if  she  were  turned  out 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  a  mechanical  wooden-head, 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  funny  at  all.  Here  was 
a  girl  just  reaching  womanhood,  instructed  on  every- 
thing apparently  except  that  which  concerned  her  most, 
and  in  that  she  was  a  mere  babe.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced there  are  others. 

Who  was  to  blame?  I  was  partly.  I  had  been 
her  teacher,  but  I  did  not  know  any  better.  And  if 
I  had,  it  would  have  made  little  difference.  The  edu- 
cational system  is  bigger  than  a  single  teacher  and  its 
spirit  is  not  easily  changed.  Then  and  there  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  get  away  from  the  artificial  as  much  as 
possible  in  my  teaching  and  to  deal  a  blow  whenever 
I  could  at  sham  wherever  it  appears  in  the  system. 
There  are  others  who  have  resolved  the  same  thing, 
but  pygmies  might  as  well  shake  their  fists  at  an  ice- 
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berg.  I  have  heard  educators  high  in  control  say  that 
they  were  concerned  not  with  mental  processes,  but 
with  results,  and  results  meant  (judging  by  their  prac- 
tice) what  the  pupil  could  put  on  paper  regardless  of 
the  effect  on  the  mind.  It  might  have  represented 
mental  power,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  did  not. 

Many  others  claim  that  a  pupil  must  memorize  a 
great  deal  mechanically,  because  in  the  nature  of  things 
he  will  come  to  understand  it  later.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  "A  child  may  profitably  waste  his  time 
learning  things  in  a  wrong  way,  because  some  time  he 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  find  out  the  right  way  of  learn- 
ing them."  I  can  recall  many  specific  cases  where 
pupils  have  come  to  this  later  understanding,  but  I 
cannot  yet  see  that  the  waste  of  the  first  learning 
process  was  in  any  way  essential  to  the  later  success. 
Everything  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  'Me- 
chanical memorizing  dwarfs  the  mind,  kills  the  imagina- 
tion, and  tends  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  ever  learn- 
ing things  in  the  right  way.  Memorizing  facts,  even 
when  the  facts  are  understood,  is  almost  useless  unless 
the  imagination  also  takes  hold  and  establishes  asso- 
ciations of  cause  and  effect,  likeness  and  difference, 
contiguity  of  time  or  place,  on  in  some  way  classifies 
with  reference  to  previous  mental  acquirements.  In 
order  to  retain  the  fact  in  memory,  subject  to  recall 
and  use,  it  must  be  bound  by  the  work  of  the  construc- 
tive imagination.  Professor  James  gives  an  instance 
of  this  mechanical  work: 

A  visitor  to  the  school  asked  the  following  question: 
"  Suppose  you  were  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  hun- 
dreds of  feet  deep;  how  would  you  find  it  at  the  bottom, 
warmer  or  colder?"  No  reply.  The  teacher  says, 
"I'm  sure  they  know  it.  I  think  you  don't  ask  the 
question  rightly.     Let  me  try.     'In   what  condition 
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is  the  interior  of  the  globe?'  "  Answer  by  nearly  all 
the  class,  "The  interior  of  the  globe  is  in  a  state  of 
igneous  fusion." 

In  this  kind  of  work  the  constructive  imagination 
is  lacking.  You  might  as  well  grind  up  the  dictionary 
and  feed  it  to  your  pupils  in  griddle-cakes  as  carry 
on  education  after  this  manner.  The  mind  may  be  used 
as  a  receptacle  to  be  filled,  but  unless  the  capacity  is 
enlarged  at  the  same  time,  and  unless  ability  is  devel- 
oped, the  pupil  soon  reaches  his  limit  to  hold,  and  origi- 
nality is  entirely  lacking.  To  be  original  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  new  ideas,  but  they  must  be  new  to  the 
pupil.  To  accept  constantly  the  conclusions  of  others 
is  deadening.  Each  should  have  time  to  grow  in  his 
own  way,  thinking,  investigating,  coming  to  conclu- 
sions; in  other  words,  developing  his  individuality. 

We  can  understand  what  the  imagination  is  only  by 
what  it  does.  The  imagination  is  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
the  power  which  calls  up  pictures  or  images  of  things 
previously  perceived  by  the  senses.  The  reproductive 
imagination  is  the  simplest  form.  Memory  may  recall 
words  without  corresponding  images  and  repeat  page 
after  page.  The  reproductive  imagination  brings  to  the 
mind  an  image  in  association  with  the  words,  as,  for 
instance,  "A  boy  is  riding  a  horse."  Here  three  pri- 
mary images  may  be  reproduced  as  the  pupil  reads  the 
words.  If  these  primary  images  are  entirely  separate, 
the  pupil  has  developed  only  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion; but  if  the  three  images  are  combined  in  one  picture 
and  properly  related,  the  pupil  has  the  constructive 
imagination.  Suppose  we  ask  the  pupil  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  the  image  in  his  mind.     Try  this: 

"She  went  to  the  tailor's 
To  buy  him  a  coat, 
And  when  she  came  back 
He  was  riding  the  goat." 
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Here  the  pupil  must  use  primary  images  to  construct 
something  he  has  never  seen.  A  test  by  drawing  would 
demonstrate  his  power. 

As  an  illustration,  in  a  class  of  twrenty-six  beginners 
the  verb  ran  was  being  taught  by  actions  and  the  con- 
structive application  was  called  for.  The  pupils  gave 
their  own  sentences,  using  the  nouns  previously  taught, 
or  in  some  cases  asking  for  the  name  of  some  animal 
which  had  not  been  taught,  and  the  list  was:  "  A  horse 
ran;"  "A  dog  ran;"  "A  fox  ran;"  "My  papa  ran,"  etc. 
Among  them  was  "A box  ran."  When  attention  was 
called  to  this,  twenty-five  shook  their  heads,  "No;"  the 
writer  of  the  sentence  alone  was  so  lacking  in  imagina- 
tion as  not  to  see  its  absurdity.  This  illustrates  the 
starting  point  of  the  imagination  in  its  constructive 
application  in  analogous  uses.  It  has  always  been  a 
most  enthusiastic  period  in  the  day's  work  when  these 
calls  are  made  on  the  constructive  imagination.  The 
new  word  once  taught,  its  application  spurs  the  little 
minds  to  a  review  of  past  images  to  make  a  selection  to 
fit  the  new  word.  It  is  easy  by  teaching  everything  to 
deprive  the  child  of  this  important  exercise  and  training 
of  the  imagination.  It  is  easy,  too,  to  overdo  the  exer- 
cise by  requiring  constructive  efforts  when  the  pupils 
have  not  been  properly  supplied  with  primary  images. 

The  use  of  analogy  opens  up  a  broad  field  for  the 
training  of  the  imagination.  This  principle  is  explained 
in  a  previous  article*  and  its  further  treatment  is  unnec- 
essary. There  is  nothing  new  in  teaching  by  analogy. 
The  Bible  parables  are  its  earliest  and  most  effective 
examples.  The  teacher  himself  may  do  very  effective 
teaching  by  the  use  of  analogous  illustrations,  but  it  is 
the  analogy  the  pupil  himself  constructs  that  is  of  the 

•See  the  Annals  for  June,  1898,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  201-209. 
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highest  value,  as  it  involves  review  of  previous  learning, 
analysis,  and  comparison  to  select  similar  principles. 
When  all  the  members  of  the  class  present  stories  anal- 
ogous in  principle,  the  pupil  in  studying  these  gains  a 
new  conception  and  an  enlarged  consciousness  of  the 
underlying  principle.  If  the  stories  for  study  are 
selected  carefully  to  cover  the  ruling  principles  of 
humanity,  it  cannot  fail  to  develop  the  superior  mind, 
and  if  other  influences  are  right  it  will  develop  the 
superior  character.  The  imagination  should  not  deal 
with  the  monstrous  or  extravagant,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  images  in  consciousness  are  accurate  and 
constantly  enlarging.  Stories  which  the  pupils  them- 
selves make  up  to  illustrate  certain  principles  involve 
mental  training  of  great  value  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  creative  imagination.  The  purpose  should  be  to 
have  the  pupil  use  reason  and  judgment  in  combining 
his  ideas  to  conform  with  the  possible  and  the  probable, 
except  where  it  is  the  distinct  purpose  to  enter  the  world 
of  magical  transformations,  dragons,  and  chimeras.  We 
marvel  at  these  transformations  when  thev  involve  the 
material  world,  but  the  changes  going  on  in  the  world 
of  mind  and  spirit,  of  which  these  physical  changes  are 
symbolical,  are  just  as  strange,  and  are  well  worth  our 
earnest  study.  The  average  pupil,  as  well  as  the  average 
person,  looks  at  things  from  a  single  point  of  view  and 
takes  his  conclusions  from  others.  Every  time  you  get 
him  to  view  a  subject  from  another's  point  of  view; 
every  time  you  lead  him  to  form  his  own  conclusion 
from  different  facts  or  conditions,  you  broaden  his  view 
and  enlarge  his  vision. 

Our  ability  to  construct  images  as  we  read  or  con- 
vers?  or  carry  out  instructions,  depends  on  the  clearness 
and  vividness  of  the  primary  images  that  we  can  recall. 
Instead  of  learning  so  much  from  books,  we  should 
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learn  more  from  things.  Teaching  from  objects  and 
actions  can  hardly  be  overdone.  There  is  no  more 
important  work  in  teaching  than  to  provide  concrete, 
vitalizing  examples  to  illustrate  general  principles  and 
to  weave  every-day  experiences  into  the  subject-matter 
of  instruction.  From  the  playground,  the  literary 
society,  events  of  local  interest,  national  and  inter- 
national events,  something  new,  interesting,  and  timely 
may  be  taken  to  give  to  every  lesson  a  vital,  human 
interest.  The  danger  lies  in  leaving  the  imagination  out 
entirely,  when  it  might  be  used  constructively  with 
every  new  acquisition  of  primary  images.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  pupil  with  a  normal  mind  will  memorize 
sentences  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction  without  hav- 
ing the  corresponding  mental  images,  but  there  is  a  criti- 
cal period  when  the  pupil  jumps  to  text-books  and  no 
pains  are  taken  to  keep  the  imagination  alive  and  give 
it  exercise  in  the  new  work.  The  point  of  contact  is 
likely  to  be  broken  and  real  educational  processes  cease. 

This  course  in  primary  images  should  include  more 
than  objects  and  actions  that  appeal  to  the  senses  only. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  give  the  pupil  a  concrete 
example  and  a  name  for  every  principle  of  conduct  and 
character,  something  to  which  he  can  refer  every  new 
thought  definitely,  something  with  which  he  can  com- 
pare every  new  principle.  The  child  who  has  studied 
and  assimilated  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias  will 
always  have  in  mind  a  test  for  the  principle  of  friendship. 
One  who  has  read  the  biographical  sketch  of  Samuel 
Johnson  or  the  death-scene  of  Benedict  Arnold  has  the 
principle  of  remorse.  "The  Fox  and  the  Crow"  well 
illustrate  the  flatterer  and  the  dupe.  So  on  through  a 
long  list  of  primary  elements  which  include  in  object 
teaching  thoughts  as  well  as  things. 

Froebel  says,  "Speech  and  drawing  belong  together 
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as  light  and  shadow,  day  and  night,  soul  and  body. 
Hence  the  ability  to  draw  lives  as  directly  in  every  child 
as  the  ability  to  speak  and  requires  the  same  develop- 
ment and  culture.' '  The  cultural  value  of  drawing  is 
much  higher  than  most  people  realize.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  evidence  which  has  accumulated  by  over 
twenty  years  of  its  use.  My  purpose  in  requiring  draw- 
ing to  illustrate  points  in  lessons  has  been  a  narrower 
one — simply  the  development  of  the  reproductive  and 
constructive  imagination  and  to  train  in  right  habits  of 
study.  Could  we  teachers  have  a  photograph  of  the 
mental  pictures  which  certain  lessons  have  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  we  should  be  astonished  at 
the  array  of  false  concepts,  hazy  concepts,  no  concep- 
tion of  relations,  no  conception  of  sequence  and  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  in  sequence.  The  illustration 
of  difficult  points  in  a  lesson  by  drawing  is  of  great  value 
in  correcting  these  faults  in  primary  images ;  it  maintains 
the  right  habit  of  study,  which  is  to  see  through  and 
construct  the  thought  which  the  writer  had  in  mind,  and 
the  work  of  the  constructive  imagination  is  tested,  cor- 
rected, and  stimulated.  I  have  wanted  to  know  what 
the  pupils'  minds  were  doing  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
tests,  but  I  believe  more  training  as  to  form  and  more 
time  given  to  attaining  skill  in  drawing  would  be  worth 
while  for  every  pupil.  This  from  Sully:  "An  eye  uncul- 
tivated in  a  nice  detection  of  form  means  a  limitation  of 
all  knowledge.  Imagination  will  be  hazy,  thought  loose 
and  inaccurate  where  the  preliminary  stage  of  percep- 
tion has  been  hurried  over."  So  in  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing a  fund  of  primary  images  I  am  convinced  that  the 
art  of  drawing  should  be  included,  not  only  because  it 
stimulates  and  trains  the  imagination,  but  also  because 
of  its  value  in  cultivating  accuracy  of  observation,  skill 
of  hand,  and  the  development  of  the  creative  faculty. 
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It  encourages  originality  and  individuality,  and  brings 
out  the  finer  judgment  in  regard  to  values  and  propor- 
tion that  borders  on  insight.  In  order  to  draw  an  object 
it  is  necessary  in  a  sense  to  look  through  it. 

The  Almighty,  after  the  labors  of  creation  which 
included  man,  rested,  and  as  He  looked  upon  His  work 
He  pronounced  it  good.  And  ever  since,  man,  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  has  found  his  highest  and  most  last- 
ing pleasure  in  those  works  of  his  hand  and  brain  that 
approach  nearest  to  the  creative.  There  are  other 
pleasures  worthy  of  man's  noble  nature,  but  this  sense 
of  power — the  thrill  of  the  "I  can" — is  a  pleasure  that, 
once  tasted,  is  never  willingly  relinquished.  This  crea- 
tive instinct  is  strong  in  earliest  childhood.  Children 
love  to  do  things  and  they  love  to  work  according  to 
plans  and  specifications  which  they  have  made  them- 
selves. The  things  the  little  fellow  makes  and  takes 
such  pride  in  showing  you — these  are  the  marks  of  his 
advance  and  the  measure  of  his  happiness.  It  is  the 
wise  parent  or  teacher  who  fosters  this  tendency  and 
provides  for  its  development.  "  I  made  it "  is  the  watch- . 
word  of  progress  and  the  wellspring  of  joy,  and  it  is  the 
key  both  to  wealth  and  the  state  of  being  rich  without 
money . 

Thoughts  are  things,  and  bring  joy  with  their  birth. 
The  enthusiasm  of  little  ones  when  they  are  grasping 
new  ideas  is  almost  uncontrollable.  All  through  our 
lives  we  are  meeting  situations  which  require  mental 
effort — imagination  and  judgment — to  master,  unless 
we  are  to  become  the  mere  slaves  of  circumstances.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  school  to  put  the  pupils  in  fighting 
trim,  to  preserve  their  creative  instinct  and  the  instinct 
of  victory,  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  creative  spirit 
until  sometime  they  realize  that,  though  they  were  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  jthe  command  "Be  ye  perfect"  has 
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left  much  for  each  of  them  to  do,  and  that  the  highest 
work  to  which  they  can  devote  their  creative  power  is 
the  forming  of  character  and  the  working  out  of  destiny. 
Imagination  puts  life  into  every  study,  if  the  con- 
structive idea  is  followed  out ;  but  while  it  is  easy  to  pic- 
ture the  imagination  in  working  order,  able  to  take  the 
initiative  and  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  situation,  a 
system  must  be  devised,  the  proper  materials  gathered, 
and  suitable  mental  gymnastics  prescribed,  in  order  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  think.  Thinking  is  more  than  imag- 
ination, but  all  real  thinking  follows  and  depends  on  the 
imagination.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  habit  to  be 
formed  is  that  projection  of  mind  into  things  which  we 
commonly  call  curiosity..  But  this  is  more  than  blind 
wonder — it  is  the  penetration  that  looks  into  things, 
beyond  things,  and  through  things,  and  seeks  relations, 
causes,  and  results.     Start  the  little  ones  in  this  habit : 

How  soft  and  smooth  is  pussy's  fur! 

When  you  pet  her,  how  she'll ! 

How  light  she  walks,  how  soft  her  paws! 
Be  careful  how  vou  tease  her — she  has ! 

And  later: 

The  wine  how  it  sparkles! 

Its  color  how  red! 
How  it  tickles  the  palate, 

And  muddles  the ! 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  lack  of  this  quality  in 
intermediate  grades.  Test  your  class  with  a  story  like 
the  following  and  see  how  many  will  hazard  a  guess  or  a 
question,  and  how  many  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  ending : 

"The  Golden  Key. 

4 '  One  winter,  when  a  deep  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground ,  a  poor  boy  had 
to  go  out  with  his  sled  to  fetch  wood.  As  soon  as  he  had  loaded  his  sled, 
he  thought  he  would  build  a  fire  to  warm  his  hands  before  he  went  home. 
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So  he  swept  away  the  snow  to  make  a  clean  space  for  the  fire  and  pres- 
ently he  found  a  small  gold  key.  He  picked  it  up  and  then  he  thought 
that  where  there  was  a  key  there  must  be  a  lock.  So  he  dug  in  the  earth 
and  found  a  small  iron  box.  Said  he,  'I  hope  the  key  will  fit.'  He  found 
the  keyhole  and  tried  the  key.  It  fitted  perfectly.  He  turned  the  key 
and  opened  the  box." 

This  is  very  simple,  but  it  illustrates  the  principle  that 
may  be  applied  all  through  the  course  from  the  easy  to 
the  most  difficult.  Some  children  think  along  this  line 
naturally;  others  may  be  trained  to  this  projection  of 
mind  into  things.  Offer  a  child  a  cherry  and  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  he  will  eat  the  pulp  and  throw  away  the  stone. 
Figuratively  speaking,  doesn't  he  do  this  with  nearly  all 
of  his  lessons?  Are  not  the  possibilities  of  the  seed  for- 
gotten? Suppose,  as  a  lesson,  he  goes  beyond  the  color 
and  the  taste,  plants  the  seed,  and  follows  it  to  its  ulti- 
mate conclusion.  The  imagination  leads  him  into  fields 
of  beauty,  the  wonders  of  growth,  the  mysteries  of  prop- 
agation, and  the  eternal  lesson  of  the  fruiting.  Offer 
him  a  glass  of  wine.  There  also  is  the  beauty  of  color 
and  the  taste — and  the  eternal  lesson  of  the  fruiting. 
Take  the  child  himself;  is  this  lesson  made  vital  and  con- 
stant— this  eternal  lesson  of  the  fruiting?  Shall  the 
pupil  always  see  nothing  but  a  stone  in  the  block  of 
marble,  or  may  he  be  trained  to  see  the  statue? 

The  facts  brought  out  in  almost  every  lesson  may  be 
made  the  foundation  for  further  work  in  training  the 
imagination.  The  most  natural  thing  to  do  with  many 
narratives  or  stories  is  to  continue  them  in  a  sequence. 
This  never  ceases  to  be  an  interesting  exercise.  The 
pupil  is  interested  in  his  own  creative  work  and  also  in 
comparing  results  with  others.  The  facts  of  science, 
manufactures,  and  natural  history  readily  lefid  them- 
selves to  stories  in  which  the  chief  element  is  personifica- 
tion. Dead  facts  take  on  new  life  when  endowed  with 
feeling,  thought,  and  speech,  and  the  material  is  endless. 
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In  narratives  and  stories  there  are  usually  many  oppor- 
tunities where  the  imagination  may  be  brought  into  use 
by  such  questions  as  "What  would  have  been  a  wiser 
course?  "  "  How  could  it  have  been  done  better?  "  The 
whole  current  of  a  story  may  be  turned  into  constructive 
work  by  answering  the  question,  "Suppose  he  had  done 
this  instead  of  that?"  By  changing  a  circumstance  or 
a  condition,  the  pupil  is  given  material  for  an  entirely 
new  story.  Take  the  story  of  "Prudent  Alice. "  Sup- 
pose when  Hans  came  back  with  the  net  and  bells  which 
he  intended  to  throw  over  Alice,  he  had  found  her  awake 
instead  of  asleep ;  give  the  conversation  that  would  prob- 
ably have  taken  place.    A  pupil  gives : 

Hans.    What  have  you  been  doing? 

Alice.  Nothing.  I  just  thought  I  would  take  a  nap,  but  I  fell  sound 
asleep. 

Hans.  A  pretty  wife  you  are!  Here  I  have  been  working  all  day 
and  come  home  to  find  no  supper.  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear.  Are 
you  sick? 

Alice.  No.  Please  forgive  me.  I  will  try  to  do  better  after  this. 
Indeed  I  will. 

Hans.  Well,  I  will  forgive  you  this  time.  Come  on  home  and  get 
supper. 

This  introduces  the  imaginary  or  constructive  conver- 
sation, a  little  exercise  that  has  a  value  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  apparent  usefulness,  and  may  be  applied 
to  any  subject.  Its  value  consists  in  the  change  of 
viewpoint  which  it  makes  necessary  and  the  consequent 
reconstruction  of  thought  and  language.  When  two 
stories  have  been  studied,  or  two  historical  characters, 
bring  them  together  in  a  conversation.  The  important 
facts,  sense  of  proportion,  appreciation  of  values,  and 
real  feeling  may  be  brought  out.  It  infuses  a  vital  ele- 
ment and  gives  opportunity  for  the  play  of  individuality. 
The  following  statements  taken  from  Miss  Sweet's  No. 
4,  "Debby  has  cut  her  finger,  and  she  is  crying/9  and 
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"  Bertie  has  eaten  all  the  candy  that  his  sister  brought 
him  from  home,"  furnished  the  following  conversation: 

Bertie.  O,  Debby!    What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Debby.  My  finger  is  cut  and  it  hurts. 

Bertie.  How  did  you  happen  to  cut  your  finger? 

Debby.  I  was  helping  my  mother  pare  some  potatoes  and  the  knife 
was  too  sharp.     I  was  careless  and  cut  my  finger. 

Bertie.  Too  bad!  You  must  be  more  careful.  Oh!  I  was  sick  yester- 
day. 

Debby.  What  made  you  sick? 

Bertie.  I  ate  too  much  candy. 

Debby.  Shame  on  you!    You  arc  a  foolish  boy. 

Here  is  one  taken  from  the  day's  work  which  shows 
an  appreciation  of  the  circumstances: 

Tom  Thumb.  Look  out!  If  you  are  not  careful,  you'll  step  on  me. 
Can't  you  see  me? 

Cinderella.  Why!  Bless  you,  little  man.  Now  I  see  you.  You  must 
excuse  me,  because  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

Tom  Thumb.    All  right!    What  is  the  matter? 

Cinderella .  Well !  I'm  foolish  to  cry,  perhaps,  but  my  sisters  have  gone 
to  the  ball  and  I  can't  go. 

These  examples  have  slight  corrections  and  some 
insertions.  I  believe  the  teacher  should  never  lose  an 
opportunity  when  the  pupil  gives  the  thought  to  insert 
an  apt  expression  or  an  idiom  where  its  meaning  will  be 
forcibly  expressed. 

The  conversation  is  an  exercise  in  constructive  imag- 
ination that  tests  real  language  power,  for  any  attempts 
to  write  without  a  thorough  understanding  become  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  one  of  the  best  incentives  to  study.  The 
parties  to  the  conversation  may  include  an  endless  vari- 
ety of  persons  and  animals.  Two  pupils  may  carry  on 
a  conversation,  each  representing  himself  or  taking  the 
part  of  some  other  person.  The  following  exercise  was 
given  for  the  pupils  to  bring  out  the  character  of  persons 
by  their  conversation.    Exercises  of  this  kind  encourage 
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a  careful  study  of  feelings,  motives,  character,  and 
personality. 

The  characters  given  were:  Mrs.  A,  a  lady  whose 
love  of  home  is  strong.  She  has  an  affectionate  dis- 
position, is  a  good  manager,  and  is  economical,  steadfast, 
and  reliable.  She  has  a  refined  nature,  an  agreeable  and 
fascinating  manner,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor.  She  is 
always  self-possessed  and  acts  from  judgment,  not  from 
impulse.  She  is  somewhat  quiet  and  reserved. 

Mrs.  B,  a  woman  of  coarse  tastes,  easily  excited,  who 
has  an  unpleasant  way  of  saying  and  doing  things.  She 
is  fond  of  dress  and  has  expensive  habits.  She  is  lack- 
ing in  sympathetic  feelings,  is  affected  in  manner,  and 
seems  to  have  no  sense  of  justice.  She  is  liable  to 
imprudence  in  speech  and  quick  to  resent  an  insult. 
She  has  a  passion  for  talking,  but  is  deficient  in  reason- 
ing power.     The  pupils'  conversation: 

Mrs.  B.  I  sail  for  Paris  to-morrow.  I  am  awful  glad ;  for  I  can't  stay 
long  in  one  place. 

Mrs.  A.  Why!  I  could  stay  at  home  for  years.  I  am  so  fond  of  the 
friends  I  have.     You  have  a  good  many,  too,  I  know. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  that  may  he  so,  but  they  are  worthless,  and  what  do  I 
care  for  them? 

Mrs.  A .  I  think  they  are  all  very  pleasant  people,  and  are  well  worth 
having  as  friends. 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  thinking  of  getting  me  a  new  pink  hat  and  black  suit 
to  wear  on  board. 

Mrs.  A.  Is  there  anything  I  could  do  for  you?  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  yet  ready  to  go. 

Mrs.  B.     No,  thank  you.     You  don't  know  how  to  do  things. 

Mrs.  A.     I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  please  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Say!  Did  you  see  Mrs.  E's  new  automobile?  How  foolish 
her  husband  was  in  buying  it !  I  would  have  bought  a  pair  of  diamond 
earrings  and  a  necklace.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  F's  boy  is  in  prison?  He 
has  disgraced  the  family.  I  never  thought  Mrs.  F  a  nice  woman.  I 
am  ashamed  to  speak  to  her. 

Mrs.  A.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  comfort  the  poor,  broken- 
heart  ed  mot  her.  I  know  she  has  done  all  she  could  for  her  boy .  I  would 
not  speak  against  people  in  that  way. 
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Mrs.  B.  You  had  better  mind  your  own  business.  Do  you  mean  that 
I  am  a  gossip? 

Mrs.  A .  Oh  no,  not  quite  that.  What  about  your  children  while  you 
are  away? 

Mrs.  B.  (cooling  down).  I  intend  to  hire  some  one  to  look  after  the 
children. 

Mrs.  A.  I  am  sure  I  could  take  care  of  them,  for  I  have  children  that 
could  play  with  yours. 

Mrs.  B.    Oh,  you  dear  Mrs.  A.     How  much  obliged  I  should  be! 

Mrs.  A .  I  suppose  you  will  visit  the  large  buildings  and  all  the  monu- 
ments. If  I  were  going  I  should  visit  the  libraries  and  look  up  all  the  old 
histories;  I  should  be  especially  interested  in  the  art  galleries. 

Mrs.B.  No,  indeed!  No  such  things  for  me.  I  am  going  into  society 
and  to  banquets  as  often  as  I  can.  I  am  going  to  wear  my  best  dresses 
and  expect  to  look  my  prettiest.  I  shall  go  to  the  theatres  and  have  a 
grand  time.     Don't  you  wish  you  could  go  to  the  theatre? 

Mrs.  A .  I  don't  care  for  French  theatres  and  grand  times.  I  should 
find  much  pleasure  in  music  and  art,  and  places  of  historical  interest,  and 
I  should  especially  try  to  make  it  helpful  in  the  education  of  my  children. 

A  constructive  exercise  that  may  be  begun  in  the 
lowest  grades  and  carried  on  with  ever-increasing  diffi- 
culty and  discriminating  judgment  is  that  of  inference. 
We  see  certain  circumstances  or  conditions,  an  act  or  an 
expression  of  face,  and  we  see  through  it  with  more  or 
less  accuracy  to  causes  and  accompanying  conditions. 
These  inferences  are  constantly  in  our  minds  and  the 
practice  of  reducing  them  to  statements  and  giving 
reasons  for  our  judgment  and  comparing  them  with  the 
judgments  of  others  may  be  made  a  most  valuable  exer- 
cise for  developing  the  imagination.  This  apprehension 
of  others'  feelings,  motives,  and  intentions  through  the 
medium  of  expression  and  action  is  not  only  of  great 
value  in  laying  the  foundation  of  tact  and  judgment, 
which  are  essential  in  dealing  with  men,  but  is  a  most 
efficient  method  for  presenting  many  of  the  forms  of 
language. 

Following  the  exercises  in  inference  we  ask  for  prob- 
lems, and  a  large  number  are  brought  into  the  class- 
room— questions  of  right  and  wrong,  propriety  and 
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politeness  in  conduct,  prudence  and  forethought,  care 
of  the  health,  and  habits  of  all  kinds.    When  the  pupil 
becomes  awake  to  these  things  and  forms  the  habit  of 
investigation,  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  to  work 
with.    The  habit  itself  is  a  constant  training  of  the 
imagination,  for  the  pupil  never  sees  an.  act  which  he 
considers  wrong  or  unwise  that  he  does  not  at  the  same 
time  form  a  vision  of  a  better  or  wiser  course.     At  any 
rate  the   discussion   that   follows  in  the  schoolroom 
brings  out  these  visions  of  the  better  way  with  the 
expression  in  language.     These  questions  are  vital  and 
the  pupil  takes  hold  with  an  ever-increasing  interest. 
When  the  pupil  gives  a  decision  in  any  case  or  acquiesces 
in  the  decisions  of  others,  he  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
habit.     Most  of  these  decisions  are  right,  because  made 
in  an  attitude  of  calmness  and  uninfluenced  by  self-inter- 
est.    If  these  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  often 
enough  and  forcibly  enough,  when  the  time  comes  for 
real  action  and  decision  the  character  will  be  formed  and 
will  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  temptation.     The 
imagination  is  the  point  where  most  men  fail.     They 
can  apply  common  sense — reason — to  any  proposition 
that  is  presented  to  them,  but  fail  in  initiative,  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  bring  before  the  mind 
former  images  or  conditions  and  recombine  them  into 
new  ones — creative  power — which  means  the  solving  of 
problems.     Nothing  takes  hold  of  the  imagination  and 
develops  the  constructive  power  like  a  trial  along  lines 
of  court  practice.     Assign  responsibility  for  the  various 
parts  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  which  may  be  fictitious  or  a 
real  case  needing  discipline,  and  we  find  the  pupils  brac- 
ing to  meet  it.     Lessons  of  this  kind  are  impressive  and 
far-reaching — altogether  more  effective  than  one  would 
suppose  from  what  looks  like  mere  play.     This  point 
gives  us  an  insight  into  some  of  the  recent  remarkable 
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successes  in  schools  of  a  reform  nature  in  which  the 
boys  and  girls  are  given  a  responsibility  that  appeals 
at  once  to  interest  and  the  constructive  power  of  the 
imagination. 

The  puppy  to  his  play,  the  hound  to  his  scent.  The 
problem  of  the  school  is  to  change  the  former  to  the 
intensive  purpose  of  the  latter.  The  most  wholesome 
training  of  the  imagination  is  involved  with  those  activi- 
ties that  surround  conduct  and  purpose  in  life.  It  may 
be  difficult  with  the  present  organization  of  our  schools 
to  have  this  idea  constantly  in  view,  but  a  great  deal  of 
activity  on  the  pupils'  part  may  be  made  to  depend  on 
study,  not  merely  as  a  reward  or  punishment,  but  in  the 
thinking  and  planning  and  accompanying  mastery  of 
language  that  goes  with  the  preparation  and  making  all 
the  arrangements  for  a  picnic,  a  base-ball  game  that 
depends  on  a  certain  mastery  of  rules,  principles,  and 
strategy,  a  drill  in  which  the  movements  and  operations 
are  described  and  commands  are  learned,  visits  to  vari- 
ous places  of  interest,  the  printing  office,  the  cabinet 
shop,  etc.,  in  which  preparatory  lessons  and  lessons  after 
the  visit  are  worked  out.  The  more  you  can  make  the 
present  work  or  study  carry  with  it  future  aspirations, 
the  greater  is  the  hold  on  interest.  Individual  teachers 
can  do  much,  if  once  aroused  with  this  purpose,  but  the 
school  as  a  whole,  if  properly  organized,  could  add  ten- 
fold to  the  interest  and  effect.  To  attain  the  highest 
results  in  educational  training  the  school  must  afford 
constant  stimulus  to  worthy  aims  and  purposes.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  these  aims  shall  always  be  serious  and 
heavy,  but  that  something  shall  be  gained  by  an  earnest 
prosecution  of  whatever  work  may  be  in  hand.  The 
lighter  motives  will  gradually  give  place  to  those  more 
serious,  and  ambition  will  crystallize  under  the  constant 
influence  of  a  school  in  which  the  spirit  is  progressive. 
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As  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  training  the  imagination 
is  that  habit  of  projecting  the  thought  into  what  is  com- 
ing, so  in  regard  to  character  the  great  lesson  is  the  con- 
stant projection  of  the  life  into  the  future.  Things  are 
learned,  not  when  they  are  memorized,  but  when  they' 
are  worked  into  something ;  so  character  is  formed  only 
when  knowledge  is  turned  into  action.  The  law  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life  is  that  what  is  not  expressed 
dies.  Therefore  educational  processes  reach  their 
highest  efficiency  only  when  motives  lead  the  way  and 
expressive  activity  follows  as  their  shadow.  Constant 
appeals  to  ambition  must  be  made  and  the  attention 
must  be  whipped  home  to  its  task  by  interest.  Ideals  of 
high  attainment  should  be  held  up  constantly  and  the 
pupil  urged  and  stimulated  to  construct  ideals  of  his 
own.  The  development  of  originality  in  thought  leads 
the  way  to  improvement  in  individuality.  Knowledge 
is  power  only  when  it  is  worked  into  personality.  The 
work  of  the  school  reaches  its  highest  efficiency  when  the 
pupils  have  a  constant  succession  of  motives,  each  new 
one  of  a  higher  order  than  the  last.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  the  imagination. 

Any  consideration  of  the  training  of  the  imagination 
must  include  the  material  which  shall  form  its  food — 
reading  and  study.  The  purpose  must  be  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  give  opportunity  for  constructive 
exercise.  It  must  do  more;  it  must  open  to  us  a  vital 
world  in  which  the  mind  and  heart  may  grow.  And 
whatever  argument  one  may  bring  against  them,  the 
fable,  the  fairy  story,  the  myth,  and  the  folk  story — 
some  form  of  story — always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  education.  The  reason  is  that 
they  hold  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 
It  is  this  that  gives  them  power  and  influence  in  building 
both  mind  and  character,  and  unless  wisdom  is  used  in 
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the  selection  the  effect  may  be  harmful  quite  as  often 
as  beneficial.  Therefore  each  tale  must  be  approved  or 
condemned  on  its  merits  as  to  whether  its  tendency  is 
elevating  or  degrading.  These  stories  are  much  more 
likely  than  the  usual  studies  to  give  language  which  the 
pupils  can  use  in  after  life.  They  are  much  more  likely 
to  treat  of  experiences  and  circumstances  which  develop 
the  judgment  along  lines  that  will  be  useful. 

The  denunciation  of  all  stories  simply  because  they 
are  not  true  is  superficial.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
really  the  soundest  kind  of  truth.  The  only  real  thing 
in  the  world  is  law  and  principle.  Everything  else 
changed;  nations  rise  and  fall;  people  come  and  go;  but 
law  is  eternally  the  same.  The  supreme  thing  worth 
knowing,  then,  is  law,  which,  with  its  complement  art, 
should  form  the  foundation  of  education.  A  wise  selec- 
tion of  stories  that  teach  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
noble  and  just,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true, 
should  surround  the  pupil  in  his  impressionable  years. 
There  are  both  a  conscious  assimilation  of  the  truth 
and  an  unconscious  absorption  of  the  spirit.  Nothing 
I  have  said  in  favor  of  fiction  should  be  considered  as 
opposed  to  science,  history,  and  biography.  Each  has 
its  place.  The  whole  field  of  literature  should  be  sifted 
for  the  best  in  thought  and  most  attractive  in  expres- 
sion, but  the  lesson,  whatever  it  is,  that  comes  in  a  form 
to  hold  the  interest  and  appeal  to  the  imagination  will 
always  be  the  most  effective. 

The  most  important  idea  that  can  find  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  is  the  constructive  idea.  It  is  the 
eternal  rule  by  which  to  prove  all  work  either  in  educa- 
tion or  outside  of  it.  Everybody  is  a  builder.  The 
lesson  to-day  is  a  foundation  for  the  lesson  to-morrow. 
The  problems  of  the  imagination  involve  the  issues 
of  life  itself,  and  the  deepest  desires  of  the  heart  are 
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given  to  the  imagination  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Tests 
of  the  imagination  and  memory  may  be  made  by  exer- 
cises which  are  based  on  simple  suggestion:  "There 
was  a  cry  of  fire !" — "  It  was  a  winter's  night." — "Here's 
a  telegram.'* — "I  see  a  dagger." — "The  morn,  in 
russet  mantle  clad,  walks  o'er  the  dew." — "  'Tis  now 
the  very  witching  time  of  night." 

The  use  of  pictures  presents  a  broad  field  of  suggest- 
ive material  for  training  the  imagination.  The  pupil 
may  give  a  description  or  weave  a  story  either  by  writ- 
ing or  speech.  Readiness  is  cultivated  by  having  the 
pupil  read  a  picture  at  sight  as  he  would  the  printed 
page.  Especially  does  the  conversational  exercise 
adapt  itself  to  pictures.  Real  works  of  art  undoubtedly 
have  a  great  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
imagination — an  influence  subtle  and  hard  to  estimate — 
but  I  do  not  think  these  influences  approach  in  power 
those  exercises  which  involve  self-activity  and  the 
creative  spirit. 

A  valuable  exercise  is  that  of  requiring  the  pupil  to 
visualize  as  vividly  as  possible  scenes  which  he  has 
witnessed  and  then  write  a  description.  Practise  by 
sending  him  to  the  window  to  look  upon  a  scene  for  a 
few  moments  and  follow  with  a  description,  not  from 
the  memory  of  things,  but  from  the  visualized  image. 
Pictures  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Pupils 
who  have  been  trained  in  drawing  and  the  use  of  the 
analogous  story  find  it  but  a  short  step  to  the  cartoon. 
In  the  advanced  grades  many  of  the  current  cartoons 
furnish  profitable  study  and  are  valuable  aids  in  gaining 
an  insight  into  current  events  as  well  as  ideas  of  all 
kinds.  Bright  pupils  will  frequently  change  their  own 
drawings  unassisted  into  simple  cartoons,  and  others 
involving  more  difficult  ideas  may  be  built  up  by 
questioning    the    whole    class.     Especially    suggestive 
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are  cartoons  which  present  ideas  of  moral  or  intellectual 
improvement,  but  this  is  a  subject  so  broad  as  to  de- 
mand an  article  for  itself. 

Teachers  of  science  who  do  all  the  talking  and  de- 
monstrating may  be  well  versed  in  their  specialties,  but 
their  pupils  are  not  likely  to  develop  the  same  strength. 
Facts  of  physical  science  should  be  presented  and 
pupils'  imagination  given  an  opportunity  to  struggle 
with  causes  and  effects  and  the  solutions  of  problems. 
In  this  way  interest  is  aroused  and  growing  power  as 
well  as  information  is  gained.  Cause  a  muddy  wheel 
to  revolve  rapidly  and  then  swing  a  pail  of  water  at 
arm's  length  above  the  head.  Curiosity  and  interest 
are  sure  to  be  aroused,  and  the  imagination  may  be 
exercised  in  explaining  the  two  experiments  under  the 
same  law.  The  method  that  simply  teaches  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  ftiental  weaklings;  the  method  that 
trains  the  imagination  builds  power. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  our  schools,  but  in  regard  to  character 
the  pupil  should  receive  such  instruction  and  training 
that  he  may  be  justly  held  responsible  for  his  own  con- 
duct. Causes  and  effects  of  conduct  should  be  presented 
so  clearly  and  effectively  to  the  imagination  as  to  pro- 
duce conviction.  To  have  the  mind  habituated  to 
looking  forward  to  results  is  to  call  up  the  strongest 
of  motives  for  right  doing  whenever  an  act  is  contem- 
plated. No  child  seeing  a  drunkard  in  the  gutter  and 
an  honest  worker  will  deliberately  choose  to  be  the  man 
in  the  gutter.  The  mind  may  be  trained  so  that, 
should  an  act  be  suggested  that  would  lead  to  the  gutter, 
the  image  of  the  ultimate  result  would  be  brought  to 
mind  so  vividly  as  to  leave  no  excuse  to  play  the  fool. 
It  is  not  knowledge  that  is  effective,  but  the  mental 
habit  that  sets  effects  and  results  before  one  when  a 
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decision  is  to  be  made.  The  greatest  work  a  school 
can  do  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 
and  be  dependent  on  no  outside  suggestion  or  influence 
for  the  decisions  he  makes  or  the  course  he  pursues. 
To  act  from  impulse  is  to  act  with  the  mind  of  a  child. 
To  act  from  motive  is  to  act  with  the  mind  of  a  man 
having  a  soul  ranging  from  demon  to  angel.  The  num- 
ber of  motives  from  which  the  will  may  choose  is  the 
work  of  the  imagination.  The  problem  of  the  angel 
and  the  demon  is  dependent  upon  keeping  the  imagi- 
nation alive,  and  securing  positive  convictions  in  early 
years,  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  free  and  in  most 
cases  the  decisions  are  likely  to  be  right. 

There  is  a  feeling  that,  though  the  annals  of  education 
point  to  grand  results  in  many  cases,  the  rank  and  file 
might  have  reached  a  higher  plane.  We  know  in  a 
general  way  that  many  pupils  are  sent  forth  lacking  in 
efficiency ;  they  are  crammed  with  facts  which  they  can- 
not use,  filled  with  principles  and  rules  they  cannot 
apply,  loaded  with  information  which  instead  of  being 
wings  for  flight  is  a  burden  because  not  assimilated, 
with  brains  lacking  in  power  because  they  have  been 
used  to  hold  instead  of  trained  to  act.  It  is  the  forcing 
methods  that  are  at  fault,  and  forcing  methods,  with 
minds  as  with  plant  life,  prove  destructive.  To  change 
the  figure,  most  children  have  two  sturdy  legs  in  the 
imagination  and  the  reason,  which  should  furnish  all 
necessary  progressive  movement,  but  early  in  the  school 
course  they  are  given  crutches  in  the  form  of  verbal 
memory.    No  wonder  they  leave  school  weak  in  the  legs. 

There  must  be  training  of  the  imagination.  In  fact 
there  is  sure  to  be,  whether  the  teacher  does  it  or  not. 
While  the  memory  is  being  stuffed  in  school  the  imag- 
ination is  being  trained  out  of  school — and  generally  to 
no  good  purpose.     If  the  teacher  does  not  provide  food 
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and  training  for  the  imagination,  the  devil  surely  will. 
The  problem  of  the  school  in  training  the  imagination  is 
to  overcome  evil  with  good.  The  first  great  need  is  that 
education  be  conducted  along  natural  lines.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  do  a  piece  of  work,  great  or  small,  unless  the 
imagination  either  sees  or  forms  the  plan,  and  the  degree 
of  success  in  every  line  of  work  depends  upon  this  qual- 
ity. Eliminate  the  imagination  from  education  and  its 
life  has  departed,  and  the  results  are  artificial  and  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  individuality  or  power.  The  sleeping 
imagination  must  be  awakened,  the  diseased  imagina- 
tion treated,  the  wild  imagination  tamed,  and  the  imag- 
ination, whatever  its  condition,  trained.  There  may  be 
a  time  in  childhood  when  this  quality  is  supremely 
active,  but  there  is  never  a  time  when  one  can  afford  to 
let  a  single  particle  of  the  creative  faculty  slip  from  him. 
It  is  his  mainspring  of  power.  Our  courses  deal  too 
much  with  things  instead  of  law,  too  much  with  people 
instead  of  vital  principles,  too  much  with  the  husk  and 
too  little  with  the  life-giving  food.  True  we  cannot  get 
along  without  the  former,  but  they  should  always  be 
made  the  means  of  explaining,  illustrating,  and  impress- 
ing the  vital  elements.  Learning  does  not  go  far  unless 
combined  with  the  force  of  the  imagination  as  worked 
out  in  personality  and  character. 

Somewhere  I  have  read  the  old  legend  of  a  monk, 
who,  wandering  into  a  forest,  heard  a  nightingale  break 
into  song.  He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  thrilled  with 
the  entrancing  notes.  On  his  return  to  his  convent  he 
found  himself  a  stranger,  for  he  had  been  absent  fifty 
years,  and  of  all  his  comrades  there  remained  but  one 
who  knew  him.  Somehow  I  think  this  nightingale's 
song  has  a  message  for  teachers.  It  typifies  the  ideal, 
and  the  ideal  is  the  work  of  the  imagination.  If  life  is 
to  be  significant  to  us  or  to  our  pupils,  and  if  we  are  to 
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be  efficient  leaders  in  this  work,  we  must  get  control  of 
the  imagination  and  put  it  to  work  constructively. 

GEORGE  H.  PUTNAM, 
Instructor  in  the  Illinois  School, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


CHARACTER  BUILDING.* 

This  question  of  character  building  is  too  stupendous 
for  the  sentimentalist.  It  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
solved  only  by  vigorous,  practical  men.  More  than 
ever  before,  intelligent  study  is  being  done  on  this  sub- 
ject. Sociologists,  psychologists,  and  physiologists  are 
giving  their  lives  to  it.  The  world  is  beginning  to  see 
that  child  culture  is  a  science  of  more  vital  importance 
than  that  of  animal  breeding.  Men  are  coming  to  see 
that  selfishness,  greed,  inordinate  love  of  power  and 
fame  are  low  aims.  Never  before  have  so  many  men 
believed  so  firmly  that  he  is  greatest  who  serves  human- 
ity best.  There  never  have  been  so  many  inspired  with 
the  high  ideal  of  service. 

Every  teacher  who  has  learned  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  life's  values  delights  in,  rather  than  shrinks  from 
the  greatest  of  all  his  problems — the  formation  of  the 
character  of  his  pupils.  To  be  sure,  knowledge  is  power, 
but  the  accumulation  of  facts  should  be  the  means  to, 
not  the  end  of,  education,  for  life  proves  that  wisdom  is 
the  principal  thing.  This  should  be  our  chief  aim — 
building  character  that  will  endure  the  strain  and  the 
stress  of  the  every  day  of  life,  which  is  merciless  in 
dealing  out  justice,  for  the  morally  weak  and  unfit 
inevitably  go  down  in  the  struggle,  while  the  strong 
only  survive. 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Ninth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  June  30,  1912. 
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The  parents  give  the  initial  impulse  to  the  moral 
forces  of  child  nature.  We  teachers  often  become  dis- 
couraged over  the  unfathomed  mysteries  of  heredity, 
but  we  may  not  give  up  a  case  as  hopeless,  for  what 
seems  incorrigibility  may  be  due  to  our  failure  to 
understand. 

External  conditions,  or  environment,  increase  the 
difficulties  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  We  all  feel  the 
restlessness  of  the  age  and  the  tendency  to  break  away 
from  traditions.  We  note  with  great  concern  the 
changes  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  where  picnics, 
baseball,  and  amusement  parks  have  taken  the  place 
of  what  our  churches  teach  us  to  be  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath. 

Subtle  and  insidious  are  the  influences  that  lurk  in 
the  " funnies' '  of  the  average  newspaper.  Most  diffi- 
cult to  meet  are  the  forces  of  evil  that  attack  the  unsus- 
pecting mind  of  the  inquiring  youth  as  he  reads  the 
stories  of  scandal  and  immorality  with  which  our  daily 
papers  reek. 

And  no  one  feels  that  he  has  the  question  of  the  irre- 
sistible moving-picture  shows  well  in  hand.  Were  they 
operated  by  men  having  a  fair  conception  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  whom  we  could  co-operate,  their 
absolute  command  over  children  would  be  altogether 
good,  but  how  often  the  prime  consideration  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  attractions  seems  to  be  desire  for  gain 
only.  And  the  laws  regarding  the  censorship  of  moving 
pictures,  though  they  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the 
evil,  have  not  by  any  means  eliminated  it.  The  cheap- 
est vaudeville  performers  often  infest  moving-picture 
shows — performers  who  depend  upon  the  coarsest, 
lewdest  suggestions  and  actions  to  "make  a  hit."  Nor 
does  deafness  give  children  immunity  from  the  contami- 
nation of  this  ribaldry. 
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One  of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  age  is  to 
let  children  do  as  they  please,  allowing  them  to  come 
and  go  at  will,  following  their  own  immature  and 
undisciplined  desires  without  let  or  hindrance.  Too 
often  toiling,  drudging  parents  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  allurements  of  the  street  and  its  crowds.  Lawless- 
ness follows  these  conditions,  and  the  formation  of 
habits  of  obedience  in  such  cases  is  an  almost  impossible 
task. 

Hardly  a  factor  in  American  life  to-day  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  injury  to  the  moral  standards  of  our  boys 
and  girls  than  the  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor 
and  the  envy  it  engenders. 

The  demoralization  that  follows  the  careless  and  ex- 
travagant spending  of  money  by  children,  and  the  light 
esteem  in  which  the  value  of  property  is  held,  give  boys 
and  girls  a  recklessness  that  strikes  deep  at  the  founda- 
tions of  law  and  order.  An  instance  of  the  useless 
destruction  of  property  that  is  occasionally  done  by 
thoughtless  youths  is  given  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers  of  June  2,  1912: 

"Pennsylvania  Students  Noisy  in  Big  Celebration. 

"Beds,  dressers,  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  were  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  the  dormitories  and  placed  on  two  great  bonfires  late  last 
night  by  hundreds  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  students,  in  celebration 
of  the  victory  in  intercollegiate  games  and  their  baseball  victory  over 
Cornell  yesterday.  More  than  twelve  hundred  students  joined  in  the 
celebration.  A  hail  of  crockery  was  thrown  from  the  windows  of  the 
dormitories  which  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  stone  walks.  The  archi- 
tectural studio — a  temporary  frame  building — was  also  broken  into  and 
everything  movable  or  inflammable  was  consigned  to  the  flames.  At 
midnight  a  huge  procession  was  formed  and  with  songs  and  cheers  the 
students  marched  about  the  grounds." 

"It  has  been  so  always/'  they  say.  "It  is  a  college 
tradition,"  but  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  performance,  especially  since  younger 
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boys,  who  are  great  hero-worshippers  and  who  believe 
that  what  college  boys  do  is  always  right,  are  greatly 
influenced  by  such  outrageous  action? 

But  in  the  struggle  to  develop  character  in  our 
children,  we  meet  personal  vices  that  demand  attention. 
The  seven  deadly  sins — pride,  avarice,  luxury,  enmity, 
anger,  appetite,  and  sloth — are  the  most  pernicious. 
However,  to  accomplish  our  purpose  we  must  ignore 
these  evils  as  much  as  possible  and  devote  our  strength 
to  the  development  of  the  several  cardinal  virtues — 
wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  justice,  faith,  hope,  and 
love.  Of  course,  we  can  no  more  lay  down  a  detailed 
formula  to  follow  than  we  can  make  rules  for  the  opening 
of  a  flower  or  for  the  growth  of  a  child's  love  for  his 
mother.  We  can  only  indicate  general  principles  and 
work  out  the  details  for  ourselves  with  each  individual 
case  as  it  arises.  Each  day  presents  some  new  and 
unexpected  phases  of  the  problem. 

The  power  of  personal  example  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  training  of  children.  Emerson's  "What  you  do 
speaks  so  loudly  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say,"  is 
startling,  but  happy  is  he  whose  actions  and  words 
speak  in  unison.  So  the  first  principle  that  suggests 
itself  is  the  wisdom  of  complete  mastery  of  one's  self, 
for  without  it  no  man  can  hope  to  win  boys.  With  it 
all  things  are  possible,  for  boys  love  to  emulate  the 
example  of  a  master,  and  since  self-mastery  implies  the 
possession  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  it  is  evident  that  to 
teach  them  and  to  inspire  our  pupils  with  them,  we  must 
be  them  all — wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  justice, 
faith,  hope,  love. 

We  must  have  faith  in  God,  faith  in  ourselves,  and 
faith  in  our  boys.  His  case  is  weak  who  has  not  a  strong 
faith  in  "a  power  that  makes  for  righteousness  and 
against  unrighteousness  at  the  helm  of  the  universe,  and 
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that,  although  wrong-doing  may  flourish  for  a  season, 
sooner  or  later  in  some  way  or  other  it  meets  its  deserts." 
He  must  have  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  power  to  make 
his  ideals  attractive  to  his  boys.  He  must  also  believe 
in  his  boys.  If  he  has  faith  in  them  and  in  their  possi- 
bilities, they  see  it,  feel  it,  know  it,  and  in  turn  they 
believe  in  themselves  and  their  victory  is  half  won,  for 
trustfulness  begets  trustworthiness.  On  the  other  hand 
nothing  kills  confidence  so  dead  as  doubt  and  distrust, 
and  he  who  tries  to  train  bovs  without  their  confidence 
is  sure  to  fail. 

The  development  of  moral  courage  is  a  most  per- 
plexing problem,  especially  when  children  have  grown 
up  with  a  code  of  honor  that  puts  a  premium  on  doing 
a  lawless  act  and  avoiding  detection.  But  a  persistent 
application  of  the  belief  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
that  truthfulness  is  the  only  honor,  while  only  cowards 
are  afraid,  is  bound  to  win.  There  is  nothing  that 
pleases  a  boy  more  than  to  think  he  is  the  very  soul  of 
honor. 

And  so  earnest  should  we  be  to  establish  that  con- 
viction in  our  boys  that  we  should  not  countenance 
tattling.  A  boy  should  never  be  asked,  "Who  did 
this?"  but,  "  Did  you  do  it?"  or  "  Please  tell  the  boy  who 
did  it  not  to  forget  to  report  it."  We  should  assume 
that  no  damage  is  ever  done  to  property  maliciously, 
but  that  it  is  always  an  accident,  and  that  the  fellow  to 
whom  the  misfortune  happens  will  come  and  make 
amends,  either  in  work  or  in  money.  Boys  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  charm  of  the  idea  that  self-control  is 
courageous,  and  they  gloi^r  in  resisting  the  temptation 
to  deceive,  when  they  see  that  such  conduct  requires 
heroic  strength. 

Nothing  strengthens  a  teacher's  influence  with  boys 
more  than  genuine  interest  and  sympathy.     When  our 
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attitude  toward  a  boy  is  right,  he  will  see  before  we  tell 
him  that  we  are  his  friend  and  not  his  taskmaster. 

Much  thought  is  being  given  to  experiments  in  self- 
government  in  schools.  Theoretically  the  idea  appeals 
to  us  as  feasible,  for  Dr.  Holmes  tells  us  that  education 
is  learning  how  to  fit  into  life,  and  as  we  are  preparing 
our  pupils  for  citizenship,  and  as  learning  to  do  by  doing 
seems  rational,  why  not  with  our  oldest  boys  and  girls 
introduce  a  few  of  the  principles  of  government  under 
cautious,  judicious  leadership?  The  greatest  danger 
we  find  in  our  pupil  organizations  is  that  they  are  often 
too  severe  in  their  punishments.  A  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  our  athletic  association  just  before  the  base- 
ball season  closed  this  spring.  There  was  the  usual 
eagerness  to  end  the  series  of  games  with  a  good  record. 
One  of  the  best  pitchers  became  wilful,  choosing  to  play 
the  game  as  he  pleased  rather  than  as  the  captain 
directed.  The  pitcher  flatly  refused  to  obey  orders  and 
used  very  uncomplimentary  language  to  his  captain. 
He  was  called  before  the  association,  which  is  run  by 
the  boys  themselves,  who  decided  unanimously  that  he 
should  apologize.  He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
do  this,  and  though  he  was  badly  needed,  law  and  order 
had  to  be  maintained,  so  he  was  suspended  from  the 
association  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

We  have  found  that  by  discussing  with  a  group  of  our 
oldest  boys  cases  of  insubordination  and  flagrant  wrong- 
doing, they  almost  invariably  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
bring  the  offender  to  terms;  so  great  is  the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

Nothing  appeals  to  boys  more  strongly  than  the  slogan 
of  "fair  play,"  and  this  can  be  used  as  a  most  effective 
agent  in  developing  character,  for  when  boys  feel  that 
they  are  getting  justice,  they  take  great  pride  in  meeting 
us  half  way  in  our  efforts  to  help  them.     No  argument 
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that  we  believe  in  justice  is  so  convincing  as  a  whole- 
souled  apology  when  we  are  wrong.  One  of  the  bitterest 
memories  of  my  youth  is  that  of  one  of  my  teachers 
who,  in  a  moment  of  hasty  speech,  did  me  an  injustice 
that  he  would  never  admit.  He  was  a  man  who  boasted 
that  he  never  apologized.  Our  pupils  know  that  we 
lose  control  of  ourselves  sometimes,  even  as  they  do. 
We  expect  them  to  apologize.  Why  shouldn't  we,  if 
we  are  just?  It  is  hard  to  do,  but  it  is  far  more  forceful 
than  hours  of  preaching. 

Most  children  learn  very  early  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.  "If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know 
what  to  do,"  the  path  of  life  would  not  be  strewn  with 
so  much  wreckage.  Teaching  children  to  be  fair  among 
themselves  is  just  as  important  and  perhaps  quite  as 
difficult  as  teaching  them  to  be  fair  with  us.  This  must 
be  done  in  their  games,  for  the  most  of  the  time  they 
spend  together  is  in  play.  Here  they  must  make  the 
choice  between  honesty  and  dishonesty,  between  honor 
and  dishonor.  The  scope  of  activities  in  play  is  as  large 
as  in  life  itself.  Flinch  and  three-deep,  football  and 
boxing  alike  furnish  frequent  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  fair  play. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  in  the  development  of 
robust  character  is  persistent  nagging  and  fault-finding, 
which  is  a  sure  indication  of  weakness  in  the  teacher. 
When  we  hear  teachers  constantly  complaining  about 
the  conduct  of  their  pupils,  we  almost  wonder  if  they 
have  forgotten  their  own  childhood,  the  memory  of 
which  would  seem  to  give  them  a  fellow-feeling  for  the 
irrepressible  youths  of  whom  they  complain.  "We 
need  often  to  be  reminded  not  to  take  a  child's  faults  too 
seriously.  There  are  certain  faults  and  tendencies  that 
belong  to  certain  periods  in  his  life,  and  many  of  the 
childish  faults  which  distress  us  belong  to  immaturity 
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and  will  be  left  behind  by  the  child  with  his  outgrown 
clothes  as  he  emerges  from  one  period  of  his  existence 
into  another.  However,  we  need  to  make  a  wise  dis- 
crimination between  the  faults  that  grow  with  the  years 
and  those  that  fade  with  them,  and  the  sooner  we  learn 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  petty  faults  which  belong  to 
childhood  the  more  quickly  we  shall  help  our  pupils  to 
gain  strength  to  combat  the  more  serious  ones." 

Psychologists  teach  us  that  direction  is  better  than 
correction  in  creating  in  children  the  highest  ideals,  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  not  allowing  to  happen 
those  things  that  will  need  correction.  Intelligent 
guidance  appeals  to  the  best  in  boys  and  girls,  while  the 
repression  of  the  "thou  shalt  not"  policy  is  short- 
sighted and  ofttimes  disastrous  in  breeding  deceit  and 
dishonesty. 

Substituting  wholesome  stimuli  for  those  that  are 
harmful  will  often  require  the  greatest  ingenuity,  but 
the  effort  is  well  worth  while. 

ARTHUR  C.  MANNING, 

Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
ML  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Alabama  School. — Miss  Josephine  P.  Warren,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth H.  Clarke,  and  Miss  Ida  Bell,  sewing  teacher,  have  re- 
signed and  are  succeeded  by  Miss  Lester  Stanback,  from  the 
Utah  School;  Miss  Jess  Brown,  from  the  North  Carolina 
School  at  Morganton;  and  Mrs.  Stella  Lapsley. 

School  opens  this  year  in  the  new  building  named  "  John- 
son Hall"  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  the  founder  of  the 
School  and  the  father  of  the  present  Principal.    The  building 
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is  well  planned  for  class-rooms  and  chapel  only.  This  and 
all  the  buildings  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, heated  by  steam,  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water. 

The  " Journal  of  the  Farmers'  Club"  for  the  third  year, 
1911-12,  by  Mr.  Weston  Jenkins,  has  been  published.  It  is 
of  no  less  interest  than  the  journals  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  failures  as  well  as  the  successes  of  the  pupil 
farmers  are  faithfully  recorded,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to 
discover  the  reason  in  each  case. 

American  School. — Miss  Elizabeth  Fay  has  resigned  to 
become  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Oral  Department  of  the 
Virginia  School  at  Staunton,  and  Miss  Florence  J.  Ensworth 
has  resigned  to  live  at  home. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Mr.  John  P.  Lovelace,  instructor  in 
printing,  died  July  12,  1912,  after  an  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis. He  was  a  graduate  of  this  school  and  a  student  for 
a  time  at  Gallaudet  College.  He  was  an  efficient  printer  and 
a  good  instructor.  Mr.  Elmer  V.  Peters,  a  graduate  of  this 
school,  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  printing  office. 

A  $12,000  heating  and  power  plant  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

Boston  School. — Monsignor  M.  J.  Splaine  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  in  the  place  of  Monsignor  Magennis,  deceased. 
Sister  Mary  Gregory  is  placed  in  charge  owing  to  the  illness 
of  Sister  Mary  Austin. 

Brighton  (England)  Institution. — Mr.  William  Sleight, 
founder  of  the  Institution  at  Brighton,  England,  and  its 
Head  Master  for  the  long  period  of  seventy  years,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brighton  last  April,  aged  ninety-four.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  for  seventy-three  years,  having  taught 
in  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  three  years  before  going  to 
Brighton.  He  was  active  in  the  earlier  British  conferences 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  was  at  one  time  President  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  and  was  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Association.  He  was  the  author  of  the  article  "Deaf  and 
Dumb  "  in  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  use  of  signs  and  the  manual 
alphabet,  but  favored  the  oral  method  for  such  pupils  as 
could  profit  by  it.  "The  hand  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance/ '  he  said,  "alone  can  ever  unite  the  hearing 
and  the  deaf  in  one  common  bond  of  living  and  loving  sym- 
pathy." 

Mr.  Sleight  is  succeeded  as  Head  Master  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Sleight.  Another  son,  the  Rev.  W.  Blomefield 
Sleight,  has  been  for  several  years  President  of  the  [British] 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

California  Institution, — Mr.  Laurence  E.  Milligan,  M.  A., 
a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Georgia  and  Colorado  Schools,  and 
for  the  past  six  years  President  of  the  Montana  School,  has 
been  appointed  Principal.  Mr.  Milligan  is  one  of  the  few 
men  in  the  profession  who  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Cali- 
fornia law  that  the  Principal  shall  have  had  at  least  "three 
years'  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.,, 

Central  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Ellen  Woodcock  has 
resigned  to  be  married  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Maud  Hunt- 
ington Peet,  from  the  North  Carolina  School.  Mrs.  Hester 
A.  Gray,  teacher  in  sewing,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar 
position  in  the  Nebraska  School. 

The  last  legislature  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  repairs  and  improvements  and  $1,500  for  cement  walks. 

Chef oo  School. — Two  interesting  publications  have  recently 
been  issued  by  the  School  at  Chefoo,  China,  under  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Mills:  "The  Sermon  in  Crayon  and  other  Stories,  with  the 
Biennial  Report  and  Names  of  Donors  for  1909  and  1910, 
with  Supplement  for  1911;"  and  "The  School  for  Chinese 
Deaf,  the  Story  of  our  Deaf  Girls,"  by  Miss  Anita  E.  Carter. 
The  former  is  printed  on  rice  paper,  and  both  are  illustrated. 

Clarke  School. — Miss  Catherine  Allison,  who  has  been 
abroad  for  a  year,  has  returned  to  the  work. 

The  new  school  building,  named  "Hubbard  Hall"  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Hon.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  is  completed 
and  occupied  this  fall. 
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Colorado  School. — Mr.  Herbert  J.  Menzemer  has  resigned 
to  become  President  of  the  Montana  School,  and  Miss  Nellie 
Estill,  teacher  of  domestic  science,  has  resigned  to  be  married. 
Miss  M.  Ethel  Ritchie  has  retired  for  a  period  of  rest  on  ac- 
count of  her  health. 

The  School  had  added  eighty  acres  to  its  estate,  making  it 
two  hundred  acres  in  all. 

Gallaudet  College. — Mr.  Albert  F.  Adams,  who  has  taught 
gymnastics  faithfully  for  many  years,  has  resigned,  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Arras,  B.  A.,  of  the  class  of  1912,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Physical  Director,  to  have  charge  of  the  gymnasium 
and  all  athletics.  Miss  Helen  Northrop,  B.  A.,  will  give  part 
of  her  time  during  the  coming  year  to  duties  as  secretary  to 
the  President.  She  will  also  offer  courses  in  Library  Work 
and  the  Science  of  Living,  which  were  successfully  given  to 
a  number  of  the  college  women  during  the  past  year. 

A  number  of  the  young  men  of  the  College  did  special  work 
in  farming  and  dairying  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  in  June  the  following  degrees  were 
conferred  in  course:  Master  of  Arts:  Victor  O.  Sky  berg, 
B.  A.,  Edmiston  W.  lies,  B.  A.,  Harry  Vigour,  B.  A.,  and  Bea- 
trice Edwina  Minhinnette,  B.  A.,  Normal  Fellows.  Bachelor 
of  Arts:  Olga  Marie  Anderson,  Tom  Lewis  Anderson,  William 
Henry  Arras,  Vernon  Sterling  Birck,  Ora  Harrison  Blanchard, 
Laverne  Stephen  Byrne,  Annie  Louise  Dwight,  Helena 
Froehlich,  Harry  Gardner,  Shelby  Wynne  Harris,  Virginia 
Anne  Haywood,  Mabel  Jennie  Jensen,  Anna  Vaughan  John- 
son, Leon  Putman  Jones,  Adolph  Nicholas  Struck,  and  Archi- 
bald Wright,  Jr.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy:  Alice  Stuart  Ham- 
mond. Bachelor  of  Letters:  William  Ferdinand  Schaeffer 
and  Hubert  Beck  West.  Miss  Edith  Una  Long  received  a 
normal  certificate. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  R.  A.  Asbury,  who  has  been  a  teacher 
in  the  Georgia  School  for  many  years,  Miss  Nelle  Adams,  and 
Miss  Leola  E.  Allen,  teacher  of  domestic  science,  have  re- 
signed; Miss  Adams  and  Miss  Allen  to  be  married.  Miss 
Grace  Kinsley  takes  Miss  Adams's  place. 
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Illinois  School. — Miss  Marie  P.  Orr  and  Miss  Jane  Young 
have  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  and  Miss  Harriet  Simpson  has  resigned 
to  be  married.  Miss  Lavinia  Eden,  a  teacher  in  the  School 
for  thirty-seven  years,  died  last  April  at  the  home  of  her  sister 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  aged  sixty-two;  and  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Henne, 
a  teacher  for  twelve  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Jacksonville 
July  4,1912.  The  double  loss  is  deeply  felt.  Miss  Ernestine 
Jastremski  returns  to  the  work  after  a  year  spent  in  study  in 
Paris.  Miss  Hazel  Bryan,  from  the  Ohio  School,  is  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. — The 
Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  at  its  last 
commencement  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  Principal  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  T.  Brill  has  resigned  to  become  Principal  of  the  Mystic 
Oral  School,  Miss  Ella  A.  Thompson  to  be  married,  and  Miss 
Lucy  Doneghy  to  teach  in  the  Kentucky  School.  Miss 
Jane  Young  and  Miss  Marie  P.  Orr,  from  the  Illinois  School; 
Miss  Amy  M.  Burke,  from  the  Ontario  Institution;  Miss 
Claire  Gipson,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School ;  and  Miss 
Grace  Coffin,  Miss  Jessie  H.  Warren,  and  Miss  Phyllis  Freck, 
trained  in  this  Institution,  have  been  appointed  teachers.  In 
the  Industrial  Department  Miss  Gertrude  Mela  has  been 
appointed  a  teacher  of  sewing.  An  Industrial  Art  Depart- 
ment has  been  formed  with  Mr.  B.  W.  Bartram  as  instructor. 
David  I.  Kaplan,  B.  A.,  G.  G.  Travick,  Miss  Esther  Good- 
speed,  Miss  Phyllis  Macomber,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Tetard 
form  the  class  of  teachers  in  training. 

All  pupils  having  sufficient  hearing  to  distinguish  vowels 
will  receive  auricular  training  in  future. 

Iowa  School. — Mr.  J.  W.  Overstreet,  Jr.,  has  resigned  to 
enter  commercial  pursuits,  and  Miss  Grace  M.  Jewell  has 
resigned  to  teach  in  the  Washington  State  School.  Mrs. 
Laura  McDill  Bates,  Miss  Mary  J.  Loar,  and  Miss  Francina 
Oursler,  all  formerly  teachers  in  this  school,  have  returnecl 
to  the  work. 
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Jersey  City  School. — An  oral  day-school  for  the  deaf  was 
organized  in  Public  School  No.  32,  Coles  Street,  Jersey  City, 
April  23,  1912.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Grace  Thayer,  who  was 
trained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School.  The  school  began 
with  nine  pupils. 

Kansas  School. — Mr.  C.  D.  Adams  has  resigned  to  teach 
in  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Agriculture  at  Wauwatosa;  Mr. 
J.  White  Thomas  to  teach  in  the  Oklahoma  School;  Miss 
Audria  J.  Granger  to  teach  in  the  Oregon  School;  and  Miss 
Stella  Rupley  to  teach  in  the  North  Carolina  School.  Miss 
Marjorie  Tyler  has  also  resigned.  New  teachers  are  Mr. 
Harry  T.  Vigour,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  Gallaudet  College;  Mr.  Walter  Tucker,  who  received 
his  training  at  the  Kansas  School;  Miss  Sue  H.  Saunders, 
formerly  of  the  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico  Schools;  Miss 
Mary  Goddard,  from  the  Nebraska  School;  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Collard,  who  was  trained  at  the  Kansas  School. 

Two  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  fire  protec- 
tion. Seventeen  automatic  fire  shutters  have  been  installed. 
New  water  mains  connecting  with  the  city  water-works  have 
been  put  in  and  a  fire-hose  house  erected.  The  schoolhouse 
has  been  painted  throughout  inside  and  repairing  done  in 
the  buildings. 

Kendall  School. — Miss  Winifred  Northrop  has  resigned  to 
be  married  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer,  from 
the  North  Carolina  School.  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Dunn,  in- 
structor in  art  and  manual  training,  has  resigned  and  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Parr,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oswego,  New  York. 

Kentucky  School. — Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  Supervising 
Teacher  of  the  Oral  Department,  has  resigned  to  pursue 
special  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Miss  Enfield  Joiner,  formerly  of  the  Alabama  School ;  Miss 
Angie  Kinnaird  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Lucy  Doneghy,  from  the 
Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York;  Miss 
Mattie  L.  Robinson,  from  the  Utah  School,  is  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers;  and  Miss  Letitia  C.  Green,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  this  School,  is  appointed  substitute  teacher. 
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Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary 's  Institution. — Sister  Mary  Dositheus, 
for  thirty-six  years  a  teacher,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
Superior  of  this  Institution,  died  May  16,  1912,  of  paralysis, 
aged  sixty-eight.  She  was  a  devoted  and  earnest  worker  and 
continued  in  active  service  until  four  days  before  her  death. 
A  father  aged  ninety,  a  brother,  and  a  sister,  MissB.  E.  Dwyer, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  this  Institution,  survive  her.  Among 
her  pupils  was  the  deaf-blind  Clarence  J.  Selby,  who  writes: 
"By  years  of  patient,  untiring  labor  she  imparted  to  me  all 
the  knowledge  I  possess,  both  spiritual  and  material.,, 

Mr.  Hubert  F.  Murray  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  composing  bureau  of  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  of  printing. 

Michigan  School. — The  central  building  and  the  east  wing 
of  the  Institution,  erected  fifty-seven  years  ago,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  caused  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  May  21,  1912.  Owing  to  the  admirable 
discipline  of  the  school  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  officers 
on  duty,  no  lives  were  lost.  The  children  were  all  quietly 
awakened  and  marched  in  perfect  order  to  a  place  of  safety. 
They  were  sent  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
school  will  open  at  the  usual  time  in  the  autumn.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  for  replacing  the  buildings  destroyed 
with  fire-proof  structures.  Meantime  temporary  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils 
in  the  buildings  that  were  not  injured  by  the  fire. 

Minnesota  School. — Miss  Clara  Winter  has  resigned  to 
study  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Miss  Etta  L.  Mueller, 
from  the  Indiana  School,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Kilgour,  from 
the  Michigan  School,  are  added  to  the  staff  of  teachers. 
Work  is  now  rapidly  progressing  on  the  fine  new  Adminstra- 
tion  Building. 

Mississippi  Institution. — Mr.  Shelby  W.  Harris,  B.  A., 
a  recent  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  of  printing  and  editor  of  the  Voice. 

Missouri  School. — Miss  Eleanor  Jones  will  rest  for  a  year. 
Miss  Norma  Lang  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  Miss  Vina  Smith, 
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a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  School,  long  and  favorably  known 
through  her  association  as  deaconess  with  religious  work  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Montana  School. — Mr.  Herbert  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Iowa  School,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Colorado  School,  has  been  appointed 
President  of  the  Montana  School  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Laurence 
E.  Milligan,  who  has  resigned  to  become  Principal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institution.  Miss  DeCelles  is  added  to  the  corps  of 
teachers. 

Mystic  Oral  School. — Mr.  Tobias  Brill,  from  the  Institution 
for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  in  the  place  of  the  Misses  Worcester.  New  teachers 
are  Mrs.  Tobias  Brill,  Miss  Marion  Murray,  Miss  Edith 
Kendall,  Miss  Genie  A.  Hunt,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Mallett. 

Nebraska  School. — Miss  Mary  Goddard  and  Miss  Maudie 
Roath  have  resigned,  the  former  to  teach  in  the  Kansas  School 
and  the  latter  to  be  married.  Teachers  newly  appointed 
are  Miss  Clara  Worley,  who  has  been  under  training  at  this 
School  during  the  past  year,  and  Miss  Lillian  Bamford,  a 
former  teacher  in  this  School  but  recently  of  the  St.  Louis 
Day-School.  In  the  department  of  carpentry  and  manual 
training  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Jackson,  who  has  just  completed  a 
four  years'  course  in  the  State  Manual-Training  Normal 
School  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  R. 
Palmer. 

New  York  Institution. — At  the  last  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  New  York  Institution,  Mr.  Currier  was  presented 
with  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
engrossed  and  illuminated  upon  parchment: 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITU- 
TION FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

at  their  meeting  on  May  21st,  1912,  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare 
a  suitable  resolution  in  view  of  the  service  of  Enoch  Henry  Currier  to 
the  Institution.    The  Committee  reported  as  follows: 
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The  Board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  tender  their  hearty  congratulations  to 

ENOCH  HENRY  CURRIER 

upon  reaching  the  Fortieth  year  of  his  service  to  the  Institution.  They 
recognize  the  undeviating  devotion  of  Mr.  Currier  through  this  long 
period  to  his  varied  duties  as  instructor,  disciplinarian,  and  principal. 
In  every  situation  in  which  Mr.  Currier  has  been  placed  he  has 
reached  the  highest  excellence.     He  has  won  the 

Respect  and  Affection 

of  both  the  teachers  and  pupils,  the  esteem  of  directors  and  employees, 
and  honor  for  the  Institution  and  for  his  profession  by  an  enthusiasm, 
patience,  and  original  invention  which  amounts  to  actual  genius. 

He  stands  at  the  head  of  deaf-mute  instructors,  and  we  hope  that  he 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  his  connection  with  the  Board  and  the 
Institution  for  many  years. 

Archibald  D.  Russell, 
Charles  A.  Leale, 
Eugene  Delano, 
William  M.  V.  Hoffman, 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  also  announced  on  that  occasion  that  the  Board 
had  added  $1,500  a  year  to  Mr.  Currier's  salary. 

North  Carolina  School. — Miss  Fayetta  Peck,  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Oral  School,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Educational  Department.  Miss  Jess  Brown,  Miss  Maud  H. 
Peet,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Warren,  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Miss 
OlaW.  Lowrey,  Miss  Mary  Haddock,  Miss  Dora  C.Patterson, 
and  Miss  Francina  Oursler  have  resigned,  and  are  succeeded 
by  Miss  Marie  Bock,  from  the  Houghton  Day-School;  Miss 
M.  Kay  Sallee  and  Miss  Sarah  Lewis,  trained  at  the  Clarke 
School;  Miss  Stella  Rupley,  from  the  Kansas  School;  Miss 
Verna  King,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  School;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 
Watt,  trained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School;  Miss  Florence 
B.  Spruitt,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  and  Miss  Frances  F. 
Carter,  from  the  Rhode  Island  School.  Miss  Laura  Militzer, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  succeeds  Miss  May  Hunter  as  teacher  of 
primary  handicraft. 
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Nowawes  Home. — The  home  for  blind-deaf  children  at 
Nowawes,  Prussia,  now  has  26  pupils,  of  whom  12  are  totally 
blind  and  deaf  and  14  are  blind  and  very  hard  of  hearing. 
A  new  building  costing  $57,500  is  in  process  of  erection. 

Oklahoma  School. — Mr.  Wirt  S.  Scott,  from  the  Texas 
School,  becomes  Principal  in  the  place  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Archer, 
who  resigned  to  become  Principal  of  the  Texas  School.  Mrs. 
Scott  will  also  teach  here.  Other  new  instructors  are  Miss 
Kathryn  Johnson,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution;  Miss 
Carrie  Haynes,  from  the  Utah  School;  Miss  Floy  Lambert, 
formerly  of  the  Arkansas  Institute;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas, 
from  the  Kansas  School.  A  cooking  school  will  be  estab- 
lished, with  Miss  Mary  Spear  in  charge,  from  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College. 

The  school  will  continue  in  rented  buildings,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  legislature  this  winter  will  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  new  buildings. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  following  teachers  have 
resigned:  Miss  Priscilla  Alden  Fuller  to  teach  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute;  Miss  Kathryn  Johnson  to  teach  in  the 
Oklahoma  School;  Miss  Edith  Pine  to  teach  in  the  Insti- 
tution for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York;  Miss  Helen 
B.  Hubbert  on  account  of  impaired  health;  Miss  Helen  G. 
Throckmorton  to  take  charge  of  the  new  school  in  Vermont ; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Russell  to  enter  upon  other  work.  In 
their  places  are  appointed  Miss  Constance  H.  Christ,  Miss 
Ethel  M.  McGill,  and  Miss  Doris  E.  Freeman,  all  from  the 
Clarke  School  Training  Class,  and  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Simon, 
of  Mt.  Airy.  Miss  Gretchen  Osterhoudt,  director  of  physical 
training,  has  resigned  to  be  married.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Barbara  Whittemore,  for  some  time  connected  with  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School. — Miss  Fayetta  Peck  has  resigned 
to  become  Principal  of  the  Educational  Department  in  the 
North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton;  Miss  Claire  Gipson 
to  teach  in  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York;  and  Miss  Caroline  Jenkins,  manual  training  teacher, 
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on  account  of  her  health.  New  teachers  are  Miss  Frances 
McClelland,  from  the  Rhode  Island  Institute;  Miss  Carrie 
Hitchcock,  trained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School;  Miss 
Constance  Quackenbos,  trained  at  the  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  New  York;  and  Mr.  Karl  Ramet,  manual 
training  teacher,  trained  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Reno  Margulies  School. — Mrs.  Margulies  has  passed  the 
summer  in  Rome  studying  the  Montessori  Method  with  its 
author — a  privilege  which  is  rarely  granted.  In  July,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Montessori,  she  visited  the  Queen  Mother 
by  invitation  and  gave  her  some  account  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  method  has  been  received  in  the  United  States. 

South  Dakota  School. — Miss  Mary  J.  Gillman  and  Mr. 
Herman  Harper,  instructor  in  printing,  have  resigned  and 
are  succeeded  by  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Sorrells,  from  the  North 
Carolina  School  at  Morganton,  and  Mr.  Iva  M.  Robinson, 
from  the  Florida  School. 

Texas  School. — Mr.  Tunis  V.  Archer,  M.  A.,  late  of  the 
Oklahoma  School  and  formerly  of  the  Indiana  and  North 
Carolina  Schools,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Literary  Department  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner,  who 
has  become  Superintendent  of  the  North  Dakota  School. 

Utah  School. — Miss  Carrie  A.  Haynes  has  resigned  to  teach 
in  the  Oklahoma  School,  Miss  Lester  Stanback  in  the  Alabama 
School,  and  Miss  Mattie  Robinson  in  the  Kentucky  School. 
Their  places  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Nannie 
Goodloe,  from  the  Alabama  School;  Miss  Viva  Wind,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Clarke  Training  School ;  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Wil- 
liams, from  the  Wisconsin  School. 

A  new  greenhouse  is  in  process  of  erection  for  the  purpose 
of  training  a  class  of  boys  in  floriculture  and  horticulture; 
also  a  plunge  bath  of  tile  costing  nearly  $5,000. 

Virginia  (Staunton)  School. — Miss  Elizabeth  Fay,  from  the 
American  School  at  Hartford,  has  been  appointed  Supervising 
Teacher  in  the  Oral  Department. 
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Virginia  (Newport  News)  School. — Miss  Mary  Scott  was 
married  during  the  summer  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Bass.  Both  retain 
their  positions  as  teachers. 

An  additional  building  providing  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions has  been  erected  and  sixty-three  acres  of  land  have  been 
added  to  the  estate. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Florence  Wilcox, 
Miss  Esther  Peek,  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Dunn  have  resigned, 
the  latter  two  to  be  married.  New  appointments  are  Miss 
Edna  Guyer  and  Miss  Junia  M.  Wall,  of  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Miss  Elizabeth  Fenwick,  of  New  Mexico;  and  Mr. 
David  W.  McKee,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Noble  B.  McKee, 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School. 

West  Virginia  School. — Miss  Linda  K.  Miller,  from  the 
Tennessee  School,  is  appointed  head  oral  teacher  in  the  place 
of  Miss  Emma  A.  Dobbins,  who  goes  to  the  Newark  Day- 
School.  Mr.  Harry  B.  Shibley,  formerly  of  the  Oklahoma 
School,  is  appointed  instructor  in  printing  and  his  wife  will 
teach  a  primary  oral  class.  Mr.  Ernest  Rhodes,  a  graduate 
of  the  Missouri  School,  is  appointed  instructor  in  painting 
and  carpentry  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Coffield,  who  died 
of  consumption  last  year.  Mr.  Geo.  K.  S.  Gompers,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  Institution,  is  appointed  military 
instructor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Deaf  in  Court. — Deaf  people  seem  to  be  summoned 
before  the  courts  of  justice  as  witnesses,  accused  persons,  or 
complainants  much  more  frequently  in  Germany  than  they 
are  in  this  country.  Mr.  H.  Hoffman,  of  Ratibor,  says  in 
Eos  for  April,  1912,  that  within  the  past  five  years  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  act  as  interpreter  and  expert  in  two  hundred 
such  cases  in  the  five  judicial  districts  of  Upper  Silesia,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  was  another  sworn  interpreter  for  the 
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deaf  in  three  of  these  districts,  and  the  services  of  an  inter- 
preter from  Breslau  were  also  in  demand  now  and  then. 
As  the  total  number  of  the  deaf  in  Upper  Silesia  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  70  is  only  1,390,  the  proportion  of  them 
who  were  summoned  to  court  for  one  reason  or  another 
seems  very  large.  The  most  frequent  charge  against  the 
deaf  was  stealing;  the  excuse  offered  for  this  was  in  some 
instances  poverty  and  in  some  intoxication.  Other  charges 
brought  against  them  were  begging,  vagabondage,  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace,  violation  of  police  regulations,  improper 
conduct,  insult,  threatening,  injury  to  property,  injury  to 
persons,  resistance  to  authority,  ill-treatment,  theft,  fraud, 
embezzlement,  pandering,  rape,  etc.  In  many  cases  the 
offence  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  ignorance  of  the  law;  in 
some  cases  the  accused  were  feeble-minded  and  in  others 
they  had  received  no  instruction. 


Eugenics. — We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  human  race  through  eugenics,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  some  writers  on  this  subject  show 
more  zeal  than  knowledge.  We  regret  to  see  in  a  magazine 
of  such  large  circulation  as  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal  an 
article  ("What  is  Meant  by  Eugenics,"  in  the  number  for 
September,  1912)   containing  these  misleading  paragraphs: 

"The  research  into  the  transmission  of  bodily  defects  has  shaken 
some  of  our  most  cherished  ideas  about  the  treatment  of  children  who 
suffer  from  them.  I  have  often  heard  our  neighbors  discuss  the  course 
the  Widow  Deering  took  with  Sarah,  the  foundling  she  adopted  out  of 
pity,  only  to  discover  a  few  months  later  that  the  child  was  a  deaf-mute. 
Mrs.  Deering  put  Sarah  in  school  in  the  village,  and  would  have  kept  her 
there  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  the  teacher  had  in  making  her  understand 
what  the  other  pupils  were  doing;  but  the  neighbors  talked  the  old  lady 
into  sending  her  to  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  struck  every- 
body as  a  fine  scheme;  but  was  it?  Sarah's  only  companions  from  that 
day  forward  were  boys  and  girls  similarly  afflicted;  and  one  of  the  boys, 
after  learning  a  trade  and  getting  a  start  at  a  livelihood,  came  back  and 
claimed  her  in  marriage.  The  last  I  heard  of  them  they  had  four  chil- 
dren, all  deaf-mutes. 

"According  to  most  students  of  eugenics  with  whom  I  have  talked 
the  wise  course  in  Sarah's  case  would  have  been  to  continue  her  in  the 
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company  of  normal  playmates;  then,  if  marriage  bad  resulted  from  such 
companionship,  some  of  the  children  born  of  that  marriage  would  have 
been  normal;  and  by  bringing  up  the  others  in  the  companionship  of 
normal  children,  and  treating  their  children  in  turn  in  like  manner, 
there  would  have  been  a  good  chance  for  the  gradual  weeding  out  of  the 
family  infirmity  by  repeated  mixtures  of  normal  blood  with  that  which 
carried  the  taint." 

The  problem  of  the  inheritance  of  deafness  is  not  yet 
finally  settled.  We  hope  the  study  of  it  from  the  Mende- 
lian  point  of  view  will  help  in  its  solution.  But  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  the  following  comment  upon  the 
case  above  described  may  be  made: 

As  Sarah's  deafness  was  not  discovered  un^il  some  months 
after  her  adoption,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  congenitally 
deaf;  and,  as  her  marriage  resulted  in  four  deaf  children,  it 
is  probable  that  either  she  or  the  man  she  married  belonged 
to  a  family  in  which  there  was  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
deafness.  Under  these  circumstances  the  marriage  was  an 
unwise  one;  but  would  the  results  have  been  better  if,  as 
"most  students  of  eugenics"  with  whom  the  writer  of  the 
article  talked  would  have  advised,  these  two  deaf  people 
had  not  been  allowed  to  attend  a  school  in  which  they  could 
be  educated  and  had  married  hearing  partners?  In  this  case 
whichever  of  the  couple  had  the  inherited  tendency  to  deaf- 
ness would  have  been  no  less  liable  to  transmit  this  tendencv 
to  the  offspring  than  in  marrying  a  deaf  person,  and  the  same 
would  have  been  true  of  the  children  of  such  a  marriage  and 
of  the  children's  children,  both  deaf  and  hearing.  If,  as  the 
"students  of  eugenics"  would  also  have  advised,  the  deaf 
children  resulting  from  all  these  marriages  "had  been  treated 
in  turn  in  like  manner,"  the  result  would  have  been  families 
composed  more  or  less  of  uneducated  deaf-mutes  who  would 
have  become  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  community,  many 
of  them  probably  illegitimate,  paupers,  and  criminals,  and 
all  of  them,  as  also  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters,  liable 
to  transmit  deafness  to  after  generations.  Surely  such 
results  are  not  "What  is  Meant  by  Eugenics." 

The  Widow  Deering  acted  wisely  in  sending  Sarah  to  a 
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school  where  she  could  receive  an  education,  but  at  that 
school  Sarah  and  her  companions  should  have  been  warned 
by  their  teachers  of  the  consequences  liable  to  result  from 
marriage,  whether  to  deaf  or  hearing  partners,  of  persons 
having  an  hereditary  tendency  to  deafness  and  should  have 
been  informed  that  the  possession  of  deaf  relatives  is  an  indi- 
cation of  such  liability. 


The  Advantages  of  a  Residential  School. — At  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution  last  June,  Dr. 
S.  A.  Lattimore,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Rochester,  after  explaining  that  the  work 
of  the  school  was  wholly  educational  and  not  at  all  charitable, 
spoke  as  follows  concerning  the  economical  and  other  advan- 
tages of  a  residential  school  over  a  day-school  for  the  deaf: 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  question  of  expense.  Here  before 
me  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  who  are  housed  and  taught 
in  this  school.  Their  homes  are  widely  scattered  throughout  all  West- 
ern New  York.  The  problem  is  to  provide  for  their  education.  For 
your  hearing  children  the  State  sends  to  your  neighborhood  a  teacher 
who  instructs  them  in  the  near-by  schoolhouse  while  they  live  at  home. 
Your  deaf  child,  however,  would  require  nearly  the  entire  time  of  a 
teacher  who  would  need  to  possess  special  training  for  this  difficult 
work.  Think  of  sending  out  a  hundred  and  seventy  specially  qualified 
teachers  throughout  all  the  counties  of  Western  New  York  and  the 
great  expense  it  would  involve.  An  alternative  plan  has  been  devised, 
namely,  instead  of  sending  teachers  to  the  pupils  at  their  homes,  to 
bring  the  pupils  to  the  teachers.  It  is  true  that  this  plan  necessitates 
the  organization  of  a  home  for  the  pupils  at  great  expense,  but  it  enables 
a  small  number  of  teachers,  instead  of  a  very  large  number,  to  do  the 
work.     This  plan,  therefore,  is  a  most  economical  one. 

Besides,  there  are  collateral  advantages  of  great  value  secured  by  this 
arrangement  which  cannot,  be  measured  in  terms  of  money.  Let  me 
mention  only  two. 

In  a  body  of  instructors  there  is  possible  a  wide  range  of  special 
qualifications  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  each  boy  and  girl,  and 
a  much  higher  grade  of  education  is  thus  secured. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  aspects  of  life  for  the  children  of  silence 
is  the  sense  of  isolation  and  loneliness.  The  close  companionship  with 
others  in  like  circumstances,  in  study,  in  play,  is  a  most  delightful  allevi- 
ation. 
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The  Sign  Language  in  German  Schools. — The  double  ques- 
tion, "Is  there  a  direct  association  with  vocal  language,  and 
should  the  sign  language  be  banished  from  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf?"  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  at  three  assemblies 
of  German  teachers  during  the  present  year. 

First,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Silesian  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Breslau,  March  2,  1912,  after  a 
spirited  discussion  it  was  voted  that  "for  urgent  psycho- 
logical, pedagogical,  natural,  and  practical  reasons  the  sign 
language  cannot  be  banished  from  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf." 

Secondly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  East  Prussian  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Konigsberg,  April  13,  1912,  the  opinion 
unanimously  expressed  was  that  "the  sign  language  should 
be  banished  from  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  although  it  is 
indispensable  as  the  first  means  of  communication  with  new 
pupils  before  they  are  able  to  use  speech." 

Finally,  at  the  largely  attended  Ninth  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  German  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at 
Wurzburg,  May  27-30, 1912,  the  question  was  again  earnestly 
debated.  No  vote  was  taken  this  time,  but  the  majority  of 
the  speakers  held  that  there  may  be  a  direct  association  of 
ideas  with  vocal  language,  and  that  the  sign  language  should 
not  be  officially  recognized  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 


The  International  Bulletin. — The  third  volume  of  the  Bul- 
letin International  de  V Enseignement  des  Sourds-Muets  (1911) 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  subject  of  language  teaching. 
The  contributors  are  Messrs.  G.  Ferreri  and  T.  Mannelli,  of 
Milan,  Italy;  F.  Montorzi,  of  Pavia,  Italy;  L.  Dupuis,  A. 
Legrand,  and  B.  Thollon,  of  Paris,  France;  E.  Reuschert,  of 
Berlin,  Germany;  A.  J.  Story,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  England; 
C.  Perini,  of  Milan,  Italy;  A.  J.  Argiolas,  of  Cagliari,  Italy; 
and  F.  Nordin,  of  Vanersborg,  Sweden.  Each  of  these  con- 
tributors writes  in  his  own  language,  while  Mr.  Thollon 
gives  in  French  a  general  exposition  of  the  widely  varying 
views  presented  by  the  different  authors.     This  exposition 
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is  translated  into  German,  English,  and  Italian.  The  whole 
discussion  is  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  life  and  work  of  J.  J.  Valade-Gabel,  by  Mr.  V.  Hervaux, 
of  Paris,  are  the  subject  of  the  "retrospective  bibliography." 
The  volume  also  contains,  as  usual,  "Facts  and  Opinions  of 
the  Year,"  an  annual  bibliography,  and  a  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers. The  list  of  American  subscribers  is  shorter  than 
those  of  some  other  countries  that  number  fewer  teachers 
of  the  deaf. 

The  principal  subjects  of  the  fourth  volume  are  to  be  (1)  a 
practical  test  of  speech-reading,  limited  to  the  five  phonetic 
elements  /,  n,  p,  a,  and  o,  in  the  manner  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mari- 
chelle  in  an  article  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Bulletin  and  translated  in  the  Annals  for  May,  1911,  vol.  lvi, 
pp.  324-331;  (2)  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  the  in- 
stinct of  speech;  the  aim  being  (a)  to  present  arguments 
drawn  by  analogy  from  the  mode  of  evolution  of  certain 
faculties  foreign  to  speech,  and  (6)  observed  facts  concerning 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  language  in  normal  and 
abnormal  persons. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  no  American  instructors  taking  part  in 
any  of  the  discussions  that  the  three  volumes  of  the  Bulletin 
thus  far  published  have  contained.  We  are  assured  by  the 
editor,  Mr.Thollon,  that  their  contributions  would  have  been 
welcome  and  that  they  will  be  gladly  received  in  the  future. 


Comparative  Tests. — Mr.  Walter  M.  Kilpatrick,  of  the 
American  School,  suggests  in  the  Mississippi  Voice  of  June  1, 
1912,  that  comparative  tests  of  pupils  be  made  by  means  of 
the  Binet-Simon  measuring  scale,  or  some  adaptation  thereof. 
He  says: 

"My  idea  is  that  the  Binet  tests  should  be  tried  out  on  all  the  pupils 
of  two  or  three  representative  schools  for  deaf.  Then  reports  could 
be  made  at  the  Convention  as  to  which  of  the  tests  are  satisfactory  and 
which  not,  and  revisions  or  substitutions  suggested  for  those  that  arc 
unsuitable.  After  we  had  a  satisfactory  series  worked  out,  it  ought  to 
he  of  value,  nor  merely  in  determining  whether  a  child  is  normal  or 
subnormal,  and  the  degree  of  subnormality,  but  also  in  testing  the  value 
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of  methods  with  normally  bright  deaf  children.  It  may  sound  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  so,  but  I  believe  it  might  even  some  day  shed  a  little 
light  on  the  vexatious  disputes  between  oralists  and  the  advocates  of 
combined  methods.' ' 

The  suggestion  is  a  good  one  and  we  hope  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
with  others  will  work  out  a  satisfactory  series  of  tests  for 
deaf  children. 


The  Size  of  the  Head. — Miss  Mary  L.  Garrett  requests 
us  to  correct  the  following  statement  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Lowry  in  the  Annals  for  May,  1912,  page  244: 

"  Miss  Garrett  says  that  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age  the  deaf  child 
is  at  a  standstill  in  the  matter  of  gaining  new  ideas  and  as  a  result  his 
head  is  smaller  than  the  average." 

Miss  Garrett  says: 

"I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  that  I  am 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  sort  of  'measuring'  of  deaf  children. 

"I  am  interested  in  developing  what  is  in  their  heads  and  according 
to  their  possibilities,  and  not  according  to  their  imaginary  limitations. 

"I  have  formed  my  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  deaf  children  by  living 
in  close  companionship  with  them  for  nineteen  years,  and  I  have  had 
72  years'  experience  of  life." 

Mr.  Lowry  expresses  regret  that  he  misquoted  Miss  Garrett 
but  is  confident  that  he  was  not  the  first  offender,  as  his 
quotation  was  taken  from  some  publication  referred  to  him 
by  Dr.  Bruner,  upon  which  he  cannot  now  lay  his  hand. 


The  National  Educational  'Association. — The  Fiftieth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
was  held  in  Chicago  July  6-12,  1912.  In  the  Department  of 
Special  Education  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School,  there  were  two  papers 
relating  to  the  deaf,  one  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Walker,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Wisconsin  School,  entitled  "The  Possibilities  and 
Limitations  of  the  Deaf  Mind,"  and  one  by  Miss  Frances 
Wettstein,  Principal  of  the  Milwaukee  Day-School,  entitled 
"The   Education   of   the   Deaf,   Based   upon   Impressions 
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Gained  Abroad."     These  papers  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Annals. 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy  was  elected  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  ensuing  year,  Dr.  Harris  Taylor  Vice-President, 
and  Dr.  Maximilian  Grossman,  Secretary. 


The  International  Otological  Congress. — The  Ninth  Inter- 
national Otological  Congress,  meeting  in  Boston  August  12-17, 
1912,  was  the  most  largely  attended  gathering  of  this  body 
that  has  been  held.  In  connection  with  it  there  were  inter- 
esting exhibits  of  microscopic  and  macroscopic  specimens, 
publications,  radiograms,  etc.,  pertaining  to  otology.  One 
exhibit  was  entitled  "The  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Deaf."  It  included  publications  of  the  Volta  Bureau, 
many  photographs  of  children  in  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  at  work  and  at  play,  statistics  of  speech-teaching, 
charts  showing  the  results  of  marriages  of  the  deaf,  etc. 

The  final  session  of  the  Congress  was  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf.  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  G.  Hudson- 
Makuen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Goldstein,  of  St. 
Louis,  showing  the  importance  of  education  to  the  deaf  and 
the  value  of  the  oral  method.  Papers  by  Dr.  MacLeod 
Yearsley,  of  London,  and  Dr.  James  Kerr  Love,  of  Glasgow, 
were  read  only  by  title,  but  will  be  included  in  the  published 
proceedings. 

Mr.  John  D.  Wright,  of  New  York,  made  an  address  in 
which  he  urged  the  otologists  to  exert  their  influence  in  favor 
of  giving  speech  and  speech-reading  to  the  deaf  and  main- 
taining them  in  an  oral  environment.  Mr.  Wright  also  gave 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  results  of  the  oral  method, 
introducing  Miss  Mabel  M.  Johns  and  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
former  pupils  of  his  school,  and  Charles  Henry  Over,  who  is 
now  a  pupil.  Miss  Johns,  who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of 
two  months,  and  Miss  Keller  addressed  the  audience  orally, 
Miss  Johns  speaking  in  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian, 
and  Miss  Keller  in  English,  French,  and  German.  The  utter- 
ance of  both  these  young  ladies  was  clear  and  distinct,  and 
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their  addresses  were  eloquent  pleas  in  behalf  of  education 
and  speech  for  the  deaf.     Miss  Keller  said  in  part: 

"This  is  a  new  day  in  the  education  of  the  deaf — the  day  when  the 
physician  is  no  longer  content  to  fight  the  hostile  silences  with  medicine 
and  surgical  instruments  alone,  but  helps  the  teacher  to  pour  the  blessed 
waters  of  speech  into  the  desert  of  dumbness. 

"The  modern  physician  is  a  sanitary  engineer,  a  sociologist,  a  con- 
structive philanthropist.  I  am  but  urging  you  in  the  direction  your 
profession  has  already  taken. 

"It  will  become  your  painful  duty  to  tell  parents  that  their  child  will 
never  hear.  Resist  the  tendency — some  physicians  call  it  humane,  I 
call  it  barbarous — to  leave  the  patients  in  hope  of  ultimate  recovery 
when  you  know  that  it  is  impossible.  Such  kindness  is  expensive  con- 
solation. It  would  be  much  more  to  the  point  to  prepare  the  unfortu- 
nate one  for  his  fate,  to  help  him  arrange  his  life  in  anticipation  of  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  he  must  henceforth  live. 

"I  was  about  six  years  old  before  any  of  the  specialists  whom  my 
parents  consulted  was  brave  enough  to  tell  them  that  I  would  never  see 
or  hear.  It  was  Dr.  Chisholm,  of  Baltimore,  who  told  them  my  true 
condition.  'But,'  said  he,  'she  can  be  educated/  and  he  advised  my 
father  to  take  me  to  Washington  and  consult  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  as  to  the  best  method  of  having  me  taught. 

"Dr.  Chisholm  did  exactly  the  right  thing.  My  father  followed  his 
advice  at  once,  and  within  a  month  I  had  a  teacher  and  my  education 
was  begun.  Fromthat  intelligent  doctor's  office  I  passed  from  darkness 
to  light,  from  isolation  to  friendship,  companionship,  knowledge.  The 
parent  who  brings  his  child  to  your  office,  to  your  hospitals,  should  find 
in  you,  not  a  teacher  perhaps,  but  one  who  understands  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  right  the  disaster  of  deafness. 

"How  splendid  it  will  be,  what  new  courage  we  shall  feel,  if  all  aural 
surgeons  henceforth  use  their  influence  to  secure  for  every  deaf  child 
the  opportunity  to  speak!  The  deaf  and  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  need 
your  help,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  help  them  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  from  this  day  forth." 

Mr.  Wright's  present  pupil,  who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  conversed  freely  with  him  on  various  subjects  in 
a  pleasant  voice,  intelligible  throughout  the  amphitheatre 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  and  illustrated  the  use  of  Mr. 
Wright's  "auto-inspection  laryngoscope.,, 

Mr.  Charles  A.  White,  head  of  the  Vocal  Department  of 
the   New   England   Conservatory   of   Music,   under   whose 
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training  during  the  past  year  Miss  Keller  has  improved  won- 
derfully in  the  control,  force,  range,  and  distinctness  of  her 
utterance,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  methods  by  which 
her  voice  has  been  developed. 

The  final  exercise  was  an  exhibition  of  lip-reading  con- 
ducted by  Miss  M.  E.  Bruhn,  of  Boston,  and  an  assistant. 
Two  of  Miss  Bruhn's  pupils  who  had  become  partially  deaf 
in  adult  life  read  her  lips  successfully,  not  only  when  directly 
facing  her  but  at  various  angles  of  vision.  One  test  was  that 
Miss  Bruhn  read  aloud  an  anecdote  about  Mark  Twain 
which  was  new  to  the  pupil,  and  the  assistant  then  questioned 
the  pupil  about  it.  It  was  evident  from  the  answers  that 
the  pupil  had  caught  most,  but  not  all,  the  points  of  the  story. 

The  large  audience  of  otologists  from  Europe  and  America 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  whole  exhibition,  especially 
in  Miss  Keller's  address  and  her  vocal  exercises  with  Mr. 
White. 


The  International  Moral  Education  Congress. — At  the 
Second  International  Moral  Education  Congress,  held  at  the 
Hague  August  22-27,  1912,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Fox, 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  on  "Character  Building  in 
Deaf-Mutes,"and  one  by  Dr.  Harris  Taylor,  of  the  Institution 
for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  on  "The  Moral  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf"  were  read.  We  hope  to  publish  these 
papers  in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals. 


The  De  VEpee  Bicentennial. — The  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  Abbe  de  V  Ep£e  was  celebrated  by 
the  deaf  of  the  world  at  Paris  August  1-4,  1912.  Five  hun- 
dred deaf  people  were  present,  and  many  of  their  friends  and 
teachers,  including  delegates  from  France,  Germany,  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Russia,  Roumania,  Turkey,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain, 
Japan,  North  and  South  Aiherica.  There  were  many  promi- 
nent representatives  from  the  United  States,  including  Dr.  E. 
M.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  T.  F.  Fox,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hodgson,  Mr.  R. 
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P.  McGregor,  Rev.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  Fathers  Moeller 
and  McCarthy,  Mr.  F.  W.  Nuboer,  Mr.  J.  F.  Donnelly,  and 
many  others.  Among  the  honors  bestowed  by  the  French 
Government  in  memory  of  the  occasion  was  that  of  Officer 
of  Academy  conferred  upon  Dr.  Fox. 

Some  of  the  deaf  members  of  the  Congress  complained 
that  hearing  teachers  were  allowed  to  monopolize  too  much 
of  the  time  and  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  exploit  the  oral  method.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted, 
however,  was  the  following,  offered  by  Dr.  Fox,  which  was 
passed  unanimously: 

Resolved,  that  we  believe  the  best  system  for  the  education  of  all  deaf- 
mutes  to  be  a  combination  of  speech,  writing,  spelling,  and  signs — all 
methods  that  have  proved  useful  for  their  benefit,  and  which  comprise 
the  Combined  System. 

The  Deaf-Mutes1  Journal  of  August  22,  1912,  contains  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  by  Mr.  Hodgson  and  comments 
upon  them  by  Mr.  McGregor.  The  Catholic  Deaf-MtUe  for 
September,  1912,  also  describes  the  Congress  at  length, 
giving  prominence  to  the  religious  ceremonies  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Roch  in  Paris  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  at 
Versailles. 


Church  Work. — Mr.  H.  Lorraine  Tracy,  B.  A.,  head-teacher 
in  the  Louisiana  School,  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  June  10, 1912,  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

A  desirable  lot  on  16th  Street  above  Allegheny  Avenue 
has  been  purchased  for  the  new  buildings  of  All  Souls'  Church, 
Philadelphia,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  A  church  edifice  to  cost 
about  $28,000  and  a  parish  house  to  cost  about  $5,000  will 
be  erected  on  this  site. 


William  Wade. — Mr.  William  Wade,  the  well-known 
friend  of  the  deaf  and  especially  of  the  deaf-blind,  died  at  his 
home  at  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  April  22,  1912,  in  his  sev- 
enty-fifth  year.     Mr.  Wade  was   deeply   interested  in  all 
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matters  relating  to  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind,  attended  the 
conventions  of  their  instructors,  contributed  frequently  to 
their  periodicals,  corresponded  individually  with  the  deaf- 
blind  and  their  teachers  and  with  many  of  the  deaf,  and  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  money  to  promote  their  welfare  and 
happiness.  It  was  largely  through  his  active  efforts  that  so 
many  of  the  deaf-blind  have  been  educated.  His  interest 
in  them  and  in  many  of  the  deaf  was  not  only  general  but  per- 
sonal. He  took  pains  to  learn  their  individual  circumstances 
and  gave  them  type-writers,  books,  watches,  clothing,  dolls, 
or  money,  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each.  He 
loved  them  as  a  father  loves  his  children  and  was  deeply  loved 
in  return. 


Miss  McKeen's  " Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse.11 — By  the 
publication  of  "  Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse  and  Nature  Les- 
sons for  Little  Children/ '  by  Miss  Frances  McKeen,  a  teacher 
in  the  Clarke  School,  the  American  School  at  Hartford  again 
makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  books  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  deaf  children. 

Some  of  the  stories  are  told  in  prose,  some  in  verse,  and  some 
in  both  forms.  Many  of  them  are  the  old  classics  of  child- 
hood; others  are  selected  from  modern  authors;  all  are  pre- 
sented in  a  style  so  simple  as  to  make  them  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  deaf  children.  They  have  had  the  test  of  use 
by  successive  classes  in  the  Clarke  School  and  Miss  Yale 
says  in  her  preface  that  the  unfailing  delight  the  children 
have  taken  in  them  is  ample  proof  of  their  adaptation  to 
the  child's  needs  both  as  to  matter  and  form.  The  book  is 
used  as  a  basis  of  language  drill  in  school  and  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  is  given  the  child  as  a  reading  book  for 
vacation. 

The  nature  lessons,  like  the  stories,  are  in  both  prose  and 
verse.  "They  are  an  attempt  to  answer  by  picture  and 
statement  some  of  the  numerous  questions  which  are  in  the 
minds  of  children  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  world  of  life 
and  growth  about  them.,, 
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The  book  contains  150  pages  and  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  drawings  by  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Bonsall.  The  price 
for  a  single  copy  is  50  cents;  by  the  dozen  $5.00. 


A  Prayer  Book  for  the  Deaf. — A  prayer  book  for  the  use 
of  the  Catholic  deaf,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Father  M.  R. 
McCarthy,  S.  J.,  has  been  published  by  the  Xavier 
Ephpheta  Society,  30  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  It  is 
approved  by  high  eclesiastical  authority  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Catholic  schools  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  price  is  25  cents;  by  mail  27  cents. 


Reports  of  Schools,  etc. — We  have  received  the  following 
reports  of  schools:  Association  for  Oral  Instruction  (London, 
England),  for  1911;  Chefoo  (China)  School,  for  1910-11  with 
supplement  for  1911;  Jews'  Home  (London,  England), 
Forty-first,  for  1911;  Maryland  School,  Seventeenth  Biennial, 
for  1909-11;  New  York  Institution,  Ninety-third  Annual,  for 
1911;  Perkins  Institution,  Eightieth  Annual,  for  1911;  South 
Australian  Institution,  Thirty-fifth  Annual,  for  191 1 ;  Training 
College  for  Teachers  (London,  England),  for  1911. 

We  have  also  received  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  Ninth  Annual,  for  1910-11,  and 
of  the  South  Australian  Mission  and  Angus  Home,  Twentieth 
Annual,  for  1911. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogg.    Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price.  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

/  "  WORD3  AND  PHRASES  " 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage,  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 

bv  J.  Evelyn  Willougbby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.    Price, 
$4.20  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

"MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE 

AMERICANS/1 

by  Grace  M.  Beattie,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School.    Price,  $3.00 
per  dozen. 

"STORIES  IN  PROSE  AND  RHYME  AND  NATURE  LESSONS 

FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN," 

by  Frances  McKeen,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.     Price,  $5.00 
per  dozen.    Single  copy  50c. 
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LIP-READING  LESSONS.— I. 

Lip-reading  lessons  for  the  adult  and  lip-reading  as 
taught  to  the  congenitally  deaf  are  totally  different. 
In  the  latter,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  elements 
and  their  combinations.  In  the  former,  only  sufficient 
time  is  given  to  the  elements  to  classify  them,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  homophenes,  and  as  an 
aid  to  reading  proper  names,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the 
congenitally  deaf,  it  is  a  slow  process  of  building  up, 
and,  as  the  vocabulary  grows,  the  lip-reading  powers 
increase.  With  the  hard-of-hearing  adult,  we  have  to 
do  with  the  movements,  the  gliding  of  one  element 
into  another,  and  not  positions.  Then,  too,  an  ele- 
ment is  modified  by  the  one  preceding  or  following  it, 
so  that  time  spent  on  drill  on  the  single  elements  is 
time  lost  and  would  much  better  be  spent  on  syllables  or 
combinations. 

We  have  also  to  battle  with  discouragement  in  teach- 
ing the  adult;  so  every  lesson  has  to  be  planned  with 
the  thought  of  keeping  up  the  courage  of  the  student, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  each  day  he  may  feel  that  a 
step  forward  has  been  made. 

Ten  minutes  of  each  of  the  first  ten  lessons  are  de- 
voted to  the  classification  of  the  elements  and  combi- 
nations of  them.    The  elements  must  always  be  con- 
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sidered  from  the  lip-readers'  point  of  view  and  never 
from  that  of  articulation.  The  rest  of  the  hour  is 
devoted  to  a  drill  in  every-day  phrases,  sentences 
made  up  as  a  systematic  drill  of  the  elements,  and 
simple  stories  given  entire;  and  a  short  time  is  given 
to  conversation. 

If  the  student  has  any  hearing  the  drills  should  be 
given  without  voice.  In  order  to  do  this  with  comfort 
and  with  perfect  naturalness,  the  teacher  should  prac- 
tise breath  control. 

The  student  is  advised  to  have  some  one  at  home 
with  whom  to  practise.  This  person  is  invited  to  the 
class  and  cautioned  against  mouthing  and  all  unnatural- 
ness.     Mirror  practice  to  a  limited  extent  is  encouraged. 

If  the  lip-reader  wishes  to  make  real  headway,  he 
should  devote  the  morning  hours  of  every  day  to  it 
for  at  least  three  months,  and  much  of  this  time  should 
be  given  to  class  work  where  each  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  same  sentence  on  several  different 
mouths  and  in  every  position  possible.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  for  the  lip-reader  to  accustom  himself  to  reading 
the  lips  in  only  one  position,  with  the  light  always  to 
his  advantage,  and  only  when  he  is  being  individually 
addressed. 

The  Elements  Classified. 

The  four  vowels  which  present  the  greatest  contrast 
are  given  first.     These  are: 

Broad  a  as  in  saw,  the  spelling  being  aw  in  saw,  au 
in  author,  a  in  all,  and  o(r)  in  for.  In  this  vowel 
the  lower  lip  drops,  this  drawing  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  slightly  toward  each  other. 

Italian  a  as  in  father.  In  this  vowel  the  lower  lip 
drops  as  in  aw,  but  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  instead 
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of  being  drawn  toward  each  other,  remain  at  their 
normal  distance  apart. 

Long  double  oo  as  in  tooth,  and  ew  as  in  threw, 
and  ue  as  in  true.  In  this  vowel,  the  lips  are  drawn 
together,  leaving  a  small  oval  aperture  a  third  of  an 
inch,  or  thereabouts,  in  diameter. 

The  fourth  vowel  for  this  first  lesson  is  long  ee,  ee 
in  teeth,  e  in  me,  ea  in  meat,  and  e-e  in  these.  In 
this  voi^el  the  teeth  are  so  close  together  that  the 
tongue  is  almost  out  of  view,  and  the  lips  approximate. 

The  consonants  for  this  first  lesson  are  the  lip- 
divided-aperture  consonants  f  and  v.  These  two  con- 
sonants are  alike  to  the  lip-reader  and  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  context  of  the  sentence.  Consonants 
are  divided  into  three  groups:  breath  consonants, 
voiced  consonants,  and  nasal  consonants.  F,  of  course, 
is  a  breath  consonant  and  v  a  voiced  consonant. 

Th  in  thistle  is  breath  and  in  this  is  voiced.  A 
movement  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  toward  the  narrow 
aperture  between  the  teeth  is  noticeable  in  this  conso- 
nant in  natural  speech.  The  student  should  be  re- 
minded that  it  is  the  sounds  and  not  the  names  of  letters 
that  we  have  to  deal  with :  that  f  is  not  ef ,  but  simply 
the  breath  finish  of  the  name,  and  that  v  is  not  vee 
but  a  buzzing  sound  made  while  the  lips  are  in  contact. 
If  the  student  is  not  entirely  deaf,  this  is  easily  dem- 
onstrated through  the  hearing;  but  if  he  is  entirely 
deaf  and  didn't  study  phonetics  before  losing  his  hearing 
I  would  not  advise  attempting  to  teach  him  the  pho- 
netic values,  if  he  is  over  fifty  years  of  age,  as  it  is 
most  discouraging  work  to  him,  and  he  rarely  fully 
grasps  them  and  the  time  can  be  better  spent. 
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Combination  Drills  for  First  Lesson. 

Foo,  fee,  faw,  faih,  off,  eef,  awf  (off),  ath,  of,  thof, 
thee,  thoo,  eeth,  ooth,  vee,  thief,  we,  thaw,  footh, 
feeth,  thawf,  thoof,  fawth,  thof,  fath,  thooth,  theeth, 
thawth,  thath. 

If,  for  instance,  the  teacher  gives  faw,  and  the 
student  returns  vaw,  accept  it  as  correct.  Don't  try 
to  make  him  see  the  difference,  for  there  is  no  difference 
to  the  lip-reader  in  natural  speech.  While,  at  the  first 
or  second  lesson,  the  teacher  speaks  a  little  more 
slowly  than  is  her  custom,  she  should  repeat  the  phrase 
or  sentence  in  the  natural  way  immediately  afterward. 
And  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  drills  should  be  given 
at  normal  speed  and  without  mouthing. 

Second  Lesson  in  Elements. 

Long  o,  o  in  no,  oa  in  boat,  o-e  in  note,  and  ow  in 
snow.  Long  o  is  a  diphthong.  The  first  part  resembles 
aw  in  saw,  and  the  last  part,  long  oo. 

The  consonants  p,  b,  and  w  are  lip-shut  consonants 
and  are  alike  to  the  lip-reader.  P  is  pure  breath,  b 
voiced,  and  m  nasal. 

Drills:  moo,  me,  poo,  bee,  beam,  theme,  mope, 
boom,  Pope,  peep,  meep,  beef,  bean,  Poe,  mow,  Booth, 
oom,  eem,  boo,  oob,  oop,  eep,  pea,  Thebe,  theep,  peeth, 
meeth,  borne,  bope,  pobe,  boop,  boom,  mauve,  vawp, 
both,  thobe,  beeth,  bawth,  thab,  thain,  mawth,  path, 
fawb,  fawp,  reep,  peev,  meev,  veem. 

Lesson  III. 

Long  a,  ai  in  aim,  ay  in  say,  and  a-e  in  lame. 
Long  a  is  a  diphthong,  or  double  vowel.     The  first 
part  of  ai  resembles  Italian  a,  only  the  lips  are  closer 
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together.     The  last  part  of  long  a  resembles  long  ee. 

T,  d,  and  n  are  point-shut  consonants:  that  is,  the 
point  of  the  tongue  is  seen  to  move  toward  the  back 
of  the  upper  teeth.  T  is  breath,  d  is  voiced,  n  is  nasal. 
T,  d,  and  n  are  alike  to  the  lip-reader  when  seen  in 
words,  but  in  a  sentence  they  will  usually  be  distin- 
guished by  the  context. 

Drills:  too,  dee,  tea,  do,  meet,  teen,  taught,  bought, 
ought,  eat,  feet,  teeth,  tooth,  team,  teef,  deep,  deam, 
mean,  knee,  neat,  fought,  beet,  bean,  they,  pay,  may, 
bay,  day,  tame,  dame,  tote,  tope,  peat,  made,  tape, 
dope,  mote,  thote,  toot,  toad,  bane,  ate,  pate,  fate, 
faith,  pave,  vane,  vote,  bone,  note,  moan,  pone,  phone, 
tone,  boat. 

Lesson  IV. 

Long  i,  y  in  my,  i-e  in  pine,  igh  in  light. 

This  is  a  diphthong  and  is  a  combination  of  Italian 
a  and  long  ee. 

Long  u,  ew  in  few,  ue  in  blue,  and  u-e  in  tune. 

This  is  a  diphthong  resembling  long  ee  followed  by  oo. 

S,  c  soft,  and  z. 

In  s,  c  soft,  and  in  z  the  lips  are  in  about  the  same 
position  as  when  saying  long  ee,  the  teeth  being  closer, 
however. 

S  and  c  soft  are  breath  while  z  is  voiced. 

H  has  no  position.  It  is  only  breath,  the  lips  taking 
the  position  of  the  vowel  following  h. 

Drills:  say,  sigh,  sought,  soon,  sea,  sew,  sue,  he, 
high,  hay,  Hugh,  see,  so,  saw,  hoe,  boast,  moat,  toast, 
dose,  stone,  hate,  sight,  save,  safe,  sane,  rice,  steam, 
see-saw,  seem,  who,  soup,  soap,  whose,  seen,  niece, 
pine,  fine,  thine,  sign,  nice,  steep,  peep,  mice,  size,  ape, 
•nape,  tape,  moot,  moose,  mow,  though,  stow,  oats, 
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hoot,  toot,  note,  mote,  type,  fight,  night,  heat,  speed, 
board,  times,  these,  those,  boots,  peas,  vase,  stove, 
smite,  sloth,  breathe,  seam,  taste,  taunt,  Medes,  peat, 
vain. 

Lesson  V. 

Ou  in  out  and  ow  in  cow. 

This  is  a  diphthong  formed  of  Italian  a  and  oo. 

Oi  in  oil  and  oy  in  boy. 

This  is  a  diphthong  formed  of  aw  and  a  similar  lip 
position  to  long  ee. 

Sh  and  zh,  the  sound  of  s  in  pleasure. 

The  lips  are  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  aw, 
but  much  closer,  the  corners  of  the  lips  being  drawn 
together  while  the  teeth  seem  to  be  closed. 

Ch,  j,  and  g  soft.  It  is  difficult  for  the  lip-reader 
to  see  any  difference  between  sh  and  ch  and  j.  Sh 
and  ch  are  breath  sounds;  zh,  j,  and  g  soft  are  voiced 
sounds. 

Drills:  boy,  choice,  chain,  Jones,  chew,  jaw,  Jane, 
age,  sage,  shoe,  pshaw,  shape,  shy,  she,  chafe,  page, 
Joe,  baste,  shame,  beam,  noun,  bow,  hound,  sound, 
found,  town,  cheese,  spade,  chief,  cheap,  cheat,  host, 
post,  feast,  beast,  east,  chaste,  haste,  signpost,  poise, 
hoist,  down,  debate,  same,  chase. 

Lesson  VI. 

Er  in  her,  ir  in  fir,  and  ur  in  fur. 

In  this  vowel  the  lips  are  in  the  same  position  as  in 
aw;  the  tongue,  however,  is  different.  In  aw  the  top 
of  the  tongue  is  seen  and  the  point  touches  the  lower 
teeth.  In  ur  the  point  is  drawn  back  from  the  teeth 
and  a  little  of  the  under  part  of  the  tongue  is  visible. 

K,  c  hard,  ck,  q,  que  in  picturesque,  x,  g  hard,  gue 
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in  plague,  and  ng.  These  consonants,  k,  g,  and  ng,  k 
breath,  g  voiced,  and  ng  nasal,  are  all  back-shut  con- 
sonants. They  cannot  be  detected  on  the  lips.  The 
only  places  the  sharp  eye  can  see  them  is  under  the 
chin,  and  on  the  neck  back  of  the  jaw. 

Drills:  oyster,  chair,  sir,  fir,  shirt,  jeer,  her,  hurt, 
better,  suffer,  pert,  sore,  snore,  arch,  sure,  beard, 
shore,  pier,  cheer,  depart,  daughter,  barter,  paper, 
horse,  Norse,  key,  oak,  cope,  take,  make,  sake,  snake, 
shake,  soap,  sky,  coax,  hoax,  smoke,  poke,  game, 
gain,  go,  soak,  folks,  skate,  scream,  coast,  bake,  joy, 
juice,  skirt,  cheeks,  joint,  fern,  door,  bouquet,  chart, 
pear,  beans,  corn,  beard,  scythe,  churn,  card-case, 
scarce,  sneeze,  sneak,  gauge. 

Lesson  VII. 

Initial  consonants  y,  1,  r,  w,  and  wh.  The  latter 
is  a  breath  consonant — the  others  are  commonly  voiced. 

Consonant  y  is  similar  to  long  ee  and  s.  W  and  wh 
are  similar  to  oo;  the  small  opening,  however,  is  nar- 
rower. The  lower  lip  in  oo  has  a  pouting  appearance 
while  in  w  it  is  drawn  in.  L  is  so  like  t,  d,  and  n  that 
it  is  often  confused  with  them.  If  there  is  any  differ- 
ence it  is  that  the  under  part  of  the  tongue  is  a  little 
more  conspicuous  in  1  than  in  the  other  three. 

Initial  r  resembles  sh  position,  there  being  more 
pressure  at  the  corner  of  the  lips  than  in  sh. 

Drills:  spry,  leaf,  fly,  flow,  flower,  row,  rain,  rail, 
call,  train,  strain,  float,  draw,  law,  flaw,  yes,  yesterday, 
youth,  year,  you,  Yale,  yet,  yeast,  life,  loaf,  spray, 
sprout,  trout,  try,  dry,  drain,  draw,  tree,  street,  stream. 
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Lesson  VIII. 

The  Short  Vowels. 

A  in  fat,  e  in  fed,  i  in  fit,  o  in  shop,  u  in  cup,  oo  in 
foot,  and,  the  same  sound  under  another  spelling,  u  in 
put.  Short  e  is  also  written  ea,  as  in  head,  and  the 
sound  of  short  i  is  found  in  twenty  under  the  spelling 
of  y,  and  the  sound  of  short  u  is  found  in  the  a  of  Cuba. 
In  New  England  final  er,  ir,  or,  ar,  and  re  have  the  same 
sound  as  u  in  cup.  These  short  vowels  are  frequently 
confused  by  the  lip-reader.  While  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  short  i  and  short  o,  the  two  extremes, 
there  is  not  much  between  short  i  and  short  e,  nor 
between  short  e  and  short  a,  or  short  o  and  short  u. 

Short  i  resembles  long  ee.  Short  e  resembles  the 
first  part  of  long  a.  Short  o  resembles  Italian  a.  U  in 
put  resembles  long  oo. 

Drills:  pin,  pinch,  flinch,  ship,  whip,  think,  visit, 
fill,  chip,  milk,  swift,  brick,  timid,  kick,  thin,  shell, 
send,  spell,  fledge,  stretch,  bread,  beg,  chest,  press, 
vest,  went,  fence,  desk,  melt,  thence,  quench,  fan,  fast, 
patch,  trap,  glad,  slack,  quack,  ham,  shad,  nag,  flag, 
rat,  mask,  thatch,  scratch,  bank,  bang,  thank,  cup, 
duck,  dumb,  gull,  tusks,  shut,  muff,  thumb,  butter, 
crush,  much,  trust,  bug,  crumb,  thump,  boss,  clock, 
shop,  knock,  soft,  log,  hod,  blot,  drop,  stock,  ox,  lost, 
cross,  fox,  box,  pox,  book,  foot,  nook,  cook,  hoof, 
stood,  good,  took,  shook,  look,  put,  push,  pull,  bull,  full. 

Lesson  IX. 

In  this  lesson  we  review  the  elements,  recalling  to 
the  student  those  that  resemble  each  other: 
H,  which  has  no  position  of  its  own. 
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1.  Wh,  w,  oo  both  long  and  short,  qu,  and  u-e  on 
some  lips  (when  they  say  toon  for  tune,  for  instance). 

2.  P,  b,  m. 

3.  T,  d,  n,  1. 

4.  C  hard,  q,  k,  g  hard,  ng,  and  nk. 

5.  Ph,  f,  v. 

6.  Th. 

7.  S,  c  soft,  z,  ee,  short  i,  short  y,  consonant  y. 

8.  Ur,  r,  sh,  zh,  ch,  j,  g  soft. 

9.  0-e,  ou,  ow. 

10.  Aw,  a  (Italian),  short  o,  and  short  w. 

11.  Short  e,  short  a,  and  long  a. 

12.  Long  i,  long  vowel  y,  and  long  a. 

13.  oi. 

Bear  in  mind  that  after  the  first  lesson,  which  will 
require  some  time  for  explanation,  no  more  than  ten 
minutes  should  be  spent  on  this  element  work. 

The  drill  for  the  tenth  lesson  should  be  a  selection 
from  the  drills  already  given,  or  new  drills  if  the  teacher 
prefers,  arranged  so  as  to  review  the  classification 
given  in  Lesson  IX. 

Common  Phrases. 

Lesson  I. 

Last  week,  week  before  last,  next  week,  week  after 
next,  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  in  a  few  weeks,  several  weeks  ago,  last  month, 
next  month,  many  weeks  ago,  about  two  weeks  ago, 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  the  last  Friday  of 
the  month,  Tuesday  of  last  week,  every  other  month, 
every  third  month,  the  last  week  of  the  month,  Friday 
of  next  week,  in  the  future,  long  ago,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  at  the  end  of 
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summer,  during  the  autumn,  the  last  two  months  of 
the  year,  the  first  three  months  in  leap-year,  late  in 
the  fall,  during  vacation,  one  day,  in  early  spring,  a 
late  fall,  once  upon  a  time,  there  was  once,  late  at  night, 
in  old  old  times,  at  twilight,  in  olden  times,  at  dawn. 

Lesson  II. 

At  last,  early  in  the  morning,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
just  before  day-break,  at  midnight,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  at  noon,  the  next  morning,  one  morning, 
since  that  time,  some  "Saturday  afternoon,  the  next 
night,  pretty  soon,  during  the  war,,  in  war  times,  in 
times  of  peace,  in  times  of  strife,  unsettled  times, 
Colonial  days,  Revolutionary  times,  one  hot  summer, 
not  long  after,  just  then,  at  Thanksgiving,  in  Easter 
week,  during  Christmas  vacation,  when  the  holidays  are 
over,  one  stormy  day,  suddenly,  again  and  again, 
every  minute,  all  the  time,  after  many  days,  at  first, 
the  day  before  Christmas,  on  Christmas  eve,  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  when  Christmas  came,  the  weeks  fled  by, 
soon  afterwards,  in  a  minute,  in  a  moment,  in  a  few 
minutes,  New  Year's  eve,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  on 
Decoration  Day,  after  dinner,  during  the  meal,  at 
bedtime,  sometimes,  now  and  then,  all  night  long,  all 
day  long,  in  those  days,  twice  a  day,  every  other  day, 
the  last  time,  during  prayers,  before  school,  after  school, 
at  recess,  during  study  hour,  after  study  hour,  when  I 
was  a  child,  when  he  was  born,  at  his  death,  the  day 
before  he  died,  her  wedding  day,  at  the  marriage, 
during  church,  when  we  were  at  the  theatre. 

Lesson  III. 

Out  of  doors,  outside,  behind  a  tree,  in  a  tree,  on  the 
tree-top,  among  the  branches,  on  a  limb,  above  the  trees, 
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among  the  leaves,  in  the  grass,  on  the  ground,  over  the 
lawn,  in  the  bushes,  among  the  bushes,  in  the  yard, 
around  the  lawn,  in  the  garden,  over  the  ground,  under 
the  ground,  among  the  plants,  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
through  the  yard,  around  the  house,  over  the  barn,  on 
top  of  the  house,  in  front  of  the  stable,  behind  the  spring 
house,  near  the  well,  near  the  gate,  outside  of  the  gate, 
over  the  fence,  near  the  bars,  inside  the  wall,  outside  of 
the  fence,  on  the  bridge,  under  the  bridge,  in  the  court, 
on  the  road,  near  the  road,  along  the  drive-way,  on  the 
street,  across  the  street,  on  the  side-walk,  on  the  rail- 
road, aloijg  the  railroad,  near  the  trolley  tracks,  in  the 
woods,  rows  of  trees,  many  branches,  full  of  leaves,  cov- 
ered with  blossoms,  under  the  willows,  in  the  shade,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  oak  tree.  The  acorns  are  dropping, 
chestnuts  are  ripe,  the  burrs  are  bursting,  spring  flowers 
have  come,  the  birds  are  singing,  arbutus  is  in  bloom. 

Lesson  IV. 

Violets  are  here.  Roses  are  in  bloom.  The  buds  are 
bursting.  The  leaves  are  falling.  Stripping  the  bark, 
on  the  topmost  branches,  gathering  buttercups.  The 
stones  are  covered  with  lichens.  The  boughs  are  heavy 
with  snow.  Moss-covered  roots,  the  sweet  odor  of  the 
fir-trees,  the  snow-covered  evergreens,  in  the  sunshine, 
after  the  storm,  the  song  of  the  hermit  thrush,  in  the 
valley,  along  the  stream,  in  the  fence  corner,  the  bleak 
days  of  winter,  the  sultry  days  of  summer,  a  hot  August 
day,  the  dog-days,  the  hemlock  boughs,  the  graceful 
"willows,  in  the  orchard,  resting  in  the  shade,  under  the 
trees,  Dame  Nature  smiles,  the  maple  grove,  the  orange 
grove,  the  pine  forest,  the  sturdy  oak,  the  pussy-willows, 
under  the  apple  trees,  a  few  twigs,  near  the  brook, 
among  the  branches,  the  gold  and  red  of  autumn,  the 
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balmy  days  of  spring,  the  wind-swept  hills,  the  distant 
mountains,  out  on  the  plantation,  on  the  farm,  in  a 
cotton  field,  a  babbling  brook. 

Lesson  V. 

In  the  house,  in  the  room,  on  the  table,  in  the  book- 
case, in  the  drawer,  in  the  book,  under  the  table,  under 
the  chair,  under  the  window,  under  the  carpet,  on  the 
desk,  on  the  piano,  on  the  couch,  behind  the  door, 
behind  the  picture,  behind  the  shutter,  by  the  bed, 
beside  the  window,  down-stairs,  up-stairs,  on  the  land- 
ing, over  the  banister,  in  the  hall,  in  the  cupboard,  in  the 
bottle,  behind  the  box,  in  the  closet,  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  in  the  waste-basket,  on  the  wall,  on  the  ceiling, 
on  the  floor,  near  the  desk,  near  the  pitcher,  near  the 
picture,  in  the  bath-room,  in  the  bath-tub,  the  bedroom 
carpet,  the  parlor  curtains,  the  library  table,  on  the 
bureau,  under  the  wash-stand,  in  the  bottom  drawer,  on 
the  top  shelf,  make  the  bed,  change  the  sheets,  remove 
the  spread,  clean  the  bureau  scarf,  pull  down  the  shades, 
light  the  gas,  turn  up  the  gas,  raise  the  window,  lower 
the  window  at  the  top,  sweep  the  parlor,  dust  the  sitting- 
room. 

Lesson  VI. 

In  the  dining  room,  set  the  table,  crumb  the  table. 
The  table  is  set.  The  table  is  crumbed.  Lay  the  cloth. 
The  cloth  is  laid.  Clear  the  table.  The  table  is 
cleared.  Between  courses.  The  soup  course,  the  fish 
course,  the  meat  course,  the  desert,  an  entree,  the  forks 
and  knives,  the  spoons,  the  plates,  the  soup  plates,  the 
dessert  dishes,  ice  cream,  rice  pudding,  tapioca  pudding, 
corn-starch  pudding,  tea  and  coffee,  gelatine,  rare  beef 
or  well  done,  poached  eggs  on  toast,  scrambled  eggs, 
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soft-boiled  eggs,  ham  and  eggs,  broiled  lamb  chops, 
roast  mutton,  pork  chops,  white  meat  of  the  chicken,  a 
drumstick,  the  second  joint,  the  wish-bone,  dark  meat 
of  the  turkey,  oysters  on  the  half  shell,  on  the  deep  shell, 
oyster  stew,  panned  oysters,  clam  bouillon,  raw  oysters, 
bluepoints,  Cape  May  salts,  lobster  salad,  chicken  salad, 
crab  salad,  potato  salad,  deviled  crabs,  broiled  live  lob- 
ster, lobster  k  la  Newburg,  corn-beef  and  cabbage,  liver 
and  bacon,  corn  on  the  cob,  fried  eggplant,  macaroni, 
fried  sweet  potatoes,  mashed  potatoes,  Saratoga  chips, 
French  fried  potatoes,  French  peas,  tomato  bisque, 
oranges  and  bananas,  roast  apples;  on  the  side  board,  in 
the  pantry.  Dinner  is  served.  Breakfast  is  ready. 
Late  for  dinner.  Supper  is  quite  late.  Luncheon  is  at 
twelve.     The  clock  is  fast.     The  clock  is  slow. 

Lesson  VII. 

In  the  kitchen.  Put  coal  on  the  range.  The  fire  is 
out.  The  oven  is  not  hot  enough.  The  oven  is  too  hot. 
The  fire  needs  coal.  The  potatoes  must  be  pared.  The 
peas  are  to  be  shelled.  The  tomatoes  must  be  sliced. 
Put  the  cucumbers  into  ice  water.  I  haven't  washed 
the  dishes  yet ;  shall  I  take  fresh  water  for  the  silver? 
That  water  is  too  hot  for  the  cut  glass.  The 
silver  must  be  polished  to-day.  The  silver  is  black. 
That  powder  scratches  the  silver.  The  salt  cellars  are 
empty.  The  pepper  shakers  need  filling.  Some  one 
has  broken  the  teapot.  The  tea-kettle  is  boiling.  The 
beans  have  boiled  dry.  Something  is  burning.  You 
have  burned  the  toast.  The  pans  are  greasy.  Who 
will  open  the  oysters?  That  water  is  too  cold  to  wash 
the  dishes  clean.  Get  some  more  hot  watei:.  Drain 
the  dishes  on  that  waiter.  Wipe  the  dishes  dry.  Turn 
on  the  electric  lights.     Turn  off  the  spigot.     The  hot 
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water  is  running.  The  dish-towels  are  too  wet.  Get  a 
dry  dish-towel.  Hang  up  the  towel.  Take  up  the 
ashes.  I  do  not  understand  this  range.  Pull  out  the 
dust  draft.  The  dish-cloth  is  worn  out.  The  kitchen 
table  needs  scrubbing.  The  dresser  is  very  full.  I 
shall  clean  the  cupboards  to-day.  I  put  fresh  papers  on 
the  shelves.  The  kitchen  should  be  swept.  Take  the 
lids  off  the  stove. 

Lesson  VIII. 

Put  the  pies  into  the  oven.  Take  the  roast  out  of  the 
oven.  There  is  no  hot  water.  Put  on  the  tea-kettle. 
Put  on  the  potatoes.  The  cook  is  sick.  The  chickens 
are  not  well  picked.  You  haven't  taken  out  the  pin 
feathers.  The  refrigerator  needs  cleaning.  The  ice  has 
all  melted.  We  need  to  get  ice  to-day.  The  vegetables 
are  on  boiling.  The  crabs  are  to  be  scalded.  The 
lobster  is  ready.  The  ham  is  boiled.  The  chickens  are 
broiled.  The  turkey  is  roasted.  The  turkey  is  stuffed 
with  chestnuts.  The  cauliflower  is  not  done  enough. 
The  spinach  is  gritty.  The  beef  is  overdone.  The 
veal  is  underdone.  The  bread  is  in  the  oven.  The 
cake  is  too  rich.  The  muffins  are  nice  and  light.  The 
butter  is  strong.  We  need  lard.  The  flour  barrel  is 
empty.  The  apples  are  all  gone.  The  coal  doesn't 
burn  well. 

Lesson  IX. 

In  the  store,  behind  the  counter,  on  the  shelf,  lyider 
the  counter,  in  the  show  window,  in  the  aisle,  on  the 
stool,  at  the  notion  counter,  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
department,  in  the  third  aisle  over,  two  counters  back, 
on  the  other  side  of  this  counter,  selling  out  at  cost.  Do 
you  wish  a  darker  shade?    These  gloves  are  too  small. 
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A  size  larger,  please.  Two  sizes  smaller.  White  with 
black  stitching.  These  goods  are  damaged.  There  is  a 
flaw  in' this  piece  of  cloth.  Could  you  make  use  of  this 
remnant?  I  am  sorry,  I  have  no  more  of  that  pattern. 
Please  send  these  goods  out  on  a  special.  Shall  I  charge 
it?  No,  send  it  C.  0.  D.  The  wagon  doesn't  go  until 
to-morrow.  Then  send  them  by  express.  By  five-cent 
package  delivery.  Is  this  your  package,  Madam? 
You  have  dropped  your  purse.  Where  is  the  handker- 
chief counter?  Are  these  all  linen?  Haven't  you 
something  better?  Who  is  the  head  of  the  firm?  We 
close  at  five  o'clock.  Shall  I  send  this,  Madam?  Will 
you  take  the  goods  with  you? 

Lesson  X. 

Have  you  anything  to  match  this?  I  have  something 
that  will  go  well  with  it.  How  soon  does  the  store  close? 
That  hat  is  very  becoming  to  you.  The  brim  is  too 
broad.  Do  you  wish  this  hat  copied  in  brown?  We 
charge  three  dollars  for  trimming.  Do  you  wish  these 
feathers  curled?  The  curl  is  all  out  of  these  feathers. 
Please  call  again.  Your  dress  is  not  ready  to  be  fitted. 
Can  you  come  at  ten  to-morrow  for  your  first  fitting? 
This  will  be  the  last  fitting.  That  fits  perfectly.  The 
sleeves  will  have  to  be  lengthened.  The  skirt  is  too 
short  in  front.  The  skirt  doesn't  hang  well.  The  back 
of  the  coat  wrinkles.  The  collar  is  too  tight.  The 
choker  is  too  high.  The  sleeves  will  have  to  be  taken 
out;  they  are  not  in  right.  This  is  the  dressmaking 
department. 

Lesson  XL 

In  the  basement,  on  the  floor  above,  a  floor-walker, 
the  aisle  manager,  a  saleslady,  a  salesman,  the  manager, 
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the  head  of  the  firm,  a  department  store,  at  the  cloth 
counter,  back  of  the  silk  counter,  near  the  ribbon 
counter,  in  the  arcade,  in  the  main  aisle,  in  the  furniture 
department,  in  the  underwear  department,  at  the 
kitchen-utensil  counter,  at  the  umbrella  counter,  in  the 
book  department,  the  cash  boy.  I  am  being  waited  on, 
thank  you.  Have  you  been  waited  upon,  Madam? 
I  am  waiting  for  my  package.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
yard,  thirty  cents  a  pound,  three  dollars  a  dozen,  fifty 
cents  a  gross,  twenty  cents  a  quire,  ten  cents  an  ounce, 
thirty  cents  a  hank,  two  dollars  a  piece,  seventy-five 
cents  a  hundred,  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  ream,  three 
pounds  for  a  dollar,  four  dollars  per  pair,  those  are  fives, 
seven  dollars  for  the  set,  one  dollar  seventy-five  for  a 
large-sized  bottle,  ten  cents  a  box,  three  for  a  quarter, 
ten  cents  a  card. 

Lesson  XII. 

In  this  lesson  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  principal 
stores,  theatres,  hotels,  and  public  buildings  of  the  city  in 
which  the  student  lives. 

Lesson  XIII. 

In  this  lesson  give  a  list  of  the  principal  streets,  the 
suburbs  and  nearby  towns,  the  parks  and  squares,  rail- 
road stations,  etc. 

Lesson  XIV. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  city  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  the  United  States. 

Lesson  XV. 

A  list  of  the  different  religious  denominations  is  given 
in  this  lesson;  also  the  following:  Communion  Sunday, 
Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  vestry  room,  in  the 
chancel,  at  the  baptismal  font,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the 
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altar,  at  the  reading  stand,  the  nave,  the  aisle,  the  choir, 
the  choir  loft,  the  screen,  the  collection,  the  doxology, 
the  benediction,  the  psalter,  singing  the  last  hymn,  the 
recessional,  the  processional,  the  prayers,  the  collect, 
the  lesson,  the  sermon,  vespers,  morning  service,  even- 
ing service,  the  rectory,  the  parsonage,  the  church 
house,  the  parish  building,  the  guild  room,  the  collec- 
tion for  foreign  missions,  home  missions. 

Lesson  XVI. 

In  the  counting-house,  in  the  bank,  the  cashier's 
window,  the  paying  teller's  window,  the  receiving 
teller,  mislaid  my  bank  book,  overdrawn  his  account. 
I  want  a  new  check  book.  Please  balance  my  bank 
book.  The  stubs  of  my  bank  book,  after  bank  hours, 
too  late  to  make  a  deposit,  endorse  the  check.  You 
must  be  identified.  Drawing  five  per  cent  interest, 
selling  at  a  premium,  buying  at  a  discount,  go  his 
security.  How  do  you  wish  your  money?  The  next 
window,  please.  Please  leave  your  bank  book  to  be 
settled  up.  No  interest  is  allowed  on  deposits.  A  poor 
investment,  double  your  money. 

These  sixteen  lessons  should  be  given  at  normal  speed. 

EMMA  F.  WEST  DAVIDSON, 
ML  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

[to  be  continued  ] 


CHARACTER  BUILDING  IN  DEAF-MUTES.* 

If  we  consider  the  moral  condition  of  an  uneducated 
deaf-mute,  it  will  be  found  truly  lamentable.  Even 
thoughtful  people  do  not  understand  the  great  handicap 


*A  paper  read  at  the  Second  International  Moral  Education  Congress, 
held  at  the  Hague,  August  22-27,  1912. 
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under  which  he  labors.  People  are  prone  to  overlook 
how  much  of  mental  and  moral  development  comes 
through  the  ear  in  childhood,  during  all  the  years  of 
rapid  growth  in  thought  and  affection.  The  formative 
influence  of  example  and  precept,  and  the  powerful 
incitement  of  intelligent  instruction,  must  come  largely 
through  the  ear.  When  this  avenue  is  closed,  the 
growth  in  knowledge,  faith,  and  charity  must  be  incom- 
parably slower  and  more  difficult  than  when  it  is  open. 
The  term  deaf-mute,  however,  should  be  limited  in  its 
application  to  those  whose  deafness  is  congenital,  or  has 
been  occasioned  soon  after  birth.  Children  who  have 
retained  hearing  till  the  ages  of  four,  five,  or  six  years 
enjoy  a  higher  scale  of  existence.  They  may  lose  the 
remembrance  of  articulate  sounds,  but,  having  the 
germs  of  thought,  knowledge,  and  language  that  have 
been  implanted  in  their  minds  through  the  ear,  they 
usually  respond  to  oral  training,  such  as  is  afforded  to 
deaf  children  in  most  schools  for  the  deaf,  at  least  in 
America.  The  same  peculiarities,  therefore,  cannot  be 
predicated  of  them  as  of  that  still  more  unfortunate  class 
who  have  never  had  intellectual  contact  with  their  kind. 
In  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  we  see  mind,  possessing 
all  the  powers  with  which  it  was  created,  yet  prevented 
from  exercising  them  upon  their  appropriate  objects — 
intellect  confined  within  a  prison. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  darkness  in  which  their  minds 
are  wrapped,  deaf-mutes  before  education  have  no  true 
idea  of  morality.  The  gestures  they  employ  in  com- 
munication with  their  friends  are  confined  to  the  per- 
sons, objects,  and  usages  with  which  they  become 
familiar.  Rarely  is  a  parent  successful  in  drawing  out 
their  ideas  beyond  the  pale  of  the  sensible  objects  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  They  certainly  have  not 
been  led  to  conceive  of  a  thinking  agent  within  them 
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distinct  from  their  corporal  existence.  They  can, 
therefore,  form  no  correct  idea  of  right  or  duty — of 
intellectual  in  distinction  from  material  things. 

In  beginning  instruction,  the  dignity  of  the  child's 
moral  nature  is  considered,  since  every  sparkling  eye 
reveals  a  soul  whose  worth  and  destiny  are  precious. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  then,  that  the  proper  founda- 
tion should  be  well  laid.  Since  the  heart  is  the  noblest 
part  of  human  nature,  giving  direction  and  imparting 
energy  to  the  other  faculties;  as  the  affections  are  the 
springs  of  action,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  motives  exert 
their  power,  it  is  proper  that  in  all  education  we  begin 
there.  We  begin,  then,  to  secure  the  affections  of  the 
children  as  early  and  as  fully  as  possible:  not  by  the 
contrivance  of  art  but  by  the  warmth  of  a  hearty  love 
toward  them,  inspiring  a  corresponding  affection  in 
return.  Next  in  order  is  to  awaken  and  cherish  in  them 
a  cordial  attachment  to  their  classmates  and  com- 
panions, and  by  frequent  allusions  to  their  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  add  strength  to  their  natural  affec- 
tion for  home  and  family.  From  the  fact  that  deaf- 
mute  children  are  generally  isolated  in  the  community, 
and  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  public  schools  for 
the  hearing,  it  has  become  necessary  to  gather  them 
together  in  residence  at  school.  Here  they  are  received 
with  the  true  ideal  of  parental  training,  which  without 
question  makes  the  moral  welfare  of  the.  child  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration. 

There  are  extremists,  of  course,  who  would  represent 
deafness  as  a  slight  inconvenience,  and  deaf-mute 
instruction  as  so  very  quick  and  simple  that  it  is  a  pity 
all  are  not  deaf  to  have  the  advantage  of  it.  The  deaf, 
however,  in  the  attempt  at  a  mastery  of  a  spoken  lan- 
guage through  sight  and  without  sound,  know  to  the 
contrary  by  sad  experience*    In  their  instruction,  deaf- 
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mute  children  and  uneducated  adults  alike  require  a 
teaching  which  is  marked  by  extreme  simplicity  of  ideas, 
vivid  gesture,  simplicity  of  matter,  and  perspicuity  of 
manner.  They  enter  school  in  an  intellectual  and 
moral  state  for  which  there  is  no  name.  They  have  no 
language,  no  alphabet,  and  are  ignorant  indeed  of  every- 
thing except  what  they  have  perceived  through  other 
channels  than  the  ear,  much  of  which  they  have,  most 
probably,  imperfectly  and  even  wrongly  apprehended. 
Nevertheless,  the  deaf  child  has  the  same  natural  facul- 
ties of  soul  and  spirit  as  his  hearing  relatives,  the  same 
capacity  for  receiving  and  assimilating  knowledge,  the 
same  temptations  and  trials,  duties  and  joys.  But  he 
has  been  excluded  from  all  that  varied  knowledge  which 
the  hearing  unconsciously  and  without  effort Nimbibe  in 
daily  life.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  touching  power  of 
the  human  voice  and,  even  after  considerable  instruc- 
tion, his  mind  is  not  very  highly  cultivated;  in  truth, 
the  deaf-mute  child  remains  a  babe  in  intelligence  very 
much  longer  than  the  normal  child,  for  he  has  no  power 
to  formulate  his  incipient  thoughts,  or  words  to  clothe 
them. 

The  deaf-mute  is,  moreover,  often  deficient  in  the 
power  and  habit  of  analysis  and  generalization — the 
capacity  for  grasping  the  full  meaning  of  a  truth  and 
tracing  its  developments,  and  of  observing  the  analogy 
and  proportion  of  the  same.  He  lacks  also  the  faculty 
of  systematization,  of  expressing  clearly  what  he  does 
know.  Hence,  in  his  instruction,  unity  must  be 
observed;  the  divisions  of  a  subject  must  be  few  and 
simple,  the  logic  clear,  and  deductions  obvious  and  of 
immediate  practical  application. 

Again,  even  after  considerable  instruction,  his 
knowledge  of  words,  as  a  rule,  is  rather  imperfect,  his 
vocabulary  being  limited  to  the  requirements  of  every- 
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day  life.  He  reads  so  slowly,  and  with  so  much  stum- 
bling over  individual  difficulties,  that  he  fails  to  get  a 
connected  and  clear  impression  of  the  whole  text,  and 
still  more  of  the  connection  and  course  of  the  argument. 
All  these  points  have  to  be  remembered  and  considered 
by  the  teacher.  Where  deep-reaching  results  are  to  be 
aimed  at  with  the  deaf,  and  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  desired,  the  system  of  signs  has  an 
advantage  over  the  articulation  method  which,  at  best, 
can  impart  to  most  deaf-mutes  but  a  few  crude  ideas, 
and  little  or  no  information,  and  it  follows  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  education  the  use  of  natural  sighs  is 
not  only  of  intrinsic  value,  but  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity. If  speech  alone  is  employed,  it  requires  that 
instruction  upon  moral  subjects  be  deferred  to  a  late 
period  in  the  course,  while  experience  proves  that  the 
earlier  the  child  begins  the  better.  The  great  value  of 
visual  language,  manifested  by  the  countenance,  and  the 
attitudes,  movements,  and  gestures  of  the  body,  in  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  will  appear  if  we  consider 
some  of  its  other  uses. 

The  deaf-mute  in  the  family  and  the  school  cannot  be 
brought  under  a  wholesome  government  and  discipline 
without  it.  Moral  influence  is  the  great  instrument  to 
be  used  in  this  government  and  discipline.  The  con- 
science is  to  be  addressed  and  enlightened;  the  right 
and  wrong  to  be  unfolded  and  made  clear  to  the  mind ; 
a  knowledge  of  those  simple  truths  which  affect  our 
character  and  conduct  is  to  be  conveyed  to  him  who  is, 
as  yet,  ignorant  of  them.  The  blessings  that  attend 
virtue  and  the  evils  of  vice  are  to  be  portrayed. 
Motives  are  to  be  presented.  An  enlightened  self- 
interest  is  to  be  awakened,  a  laudable  ambition  to  be 
excited,  hope  to  be  enkindled  and,  sometimes,  fear  to  be 
aroused.    The  child,  to  be  taught  to  feel  and  act  entirely 
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right,  so  as  to  secure  the  efficacy  of  a  settled  principle 
and  the  uniformity  of  a  fixed  habit,  must  feel  and  act 
morally  in  all  relations  and  responsibilities.  The  moral 
influence,  too,  must  reach  him  as  a  social  being.  He 
must  feel  it  in  common  with  others  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  for  its  effect  upon  us  all  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  thus  feeling  it.    How  is  this  to  be  done? 

It  is  impossible  without  suitable  means  of  communi- 
cation, intelligible  to  such  a  mind.  There  must  be 
teacher  and  learner,  one  who  addresses  and  one  who  is 
addressed.  For  in  order  to  exercise  a  successful  moral 
influence  over  the  child,  so  as  to  lead  him  to  do  right  of 
choice,  his  confidence  in  his  guide  and  governor  must  be 
secured.  In  cultivating  this  confidence,  he  must  often 
be  listened  to  patiently  by  the  parent  and  teacher.  He 
will  have  his  questions  to  ask,  his  inquiries  to  make,  his 
doubts  and  difficulties  to  state,  that  he  may  fully  under- 
stand and  feel  what  his  duty  is,  and  sometimes  his 
excuses  and  extenuations  to  give,  that  he  may  escape 
blame  when  he  does  not  deserve  it.  Collisions  of  feel- 
ings and  of  interest  will  arise  between  him  and  his 
fellows.  Rights,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  have 
been  assailed  or  wrongs  inflicted.  Each  of  the  parties 
claims  the  privilege  of  stating  his  own  case.  They 
must  both  be  heard.  Facts  must  be  inquired  into,  per- 
haps witnesses "  called  in,  else  impartial  and  strict 
justice  cannot  be  done.  And  if  it  is  not  done,  con- 
fidence is  weakened  and  sometimes  lost,  and  authority 
by  moral  influence  paralyzed  or  destroyed. 

For  all  these  purposes  the  child,  as  has  been  said, 
must  have  a  language  at  command,  common  to  him  and 
the  teacher,  by  which  to  make  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
known.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  a  whole- 
some government  and  discipline  over  him.  One  other 
very  important  thing  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Moral 
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truths,  as  we  have  seen,  have  to  be  presented  by  the 
teacher  to  the  pupil ;  but  the  latter  may  be  too  young  to 
receive  and  understand  these  truths  under  the  form  of 
abstract  propositions.  Abstract  terms  and  those  of 
generalization  are  not  now  level  to  his  capacity.  He  as 
yet  thinks  in  particulars.  The  teacher  must  go  into 
particulars.  He  must  describe  individuals  as  acting 
rightly  or  wrongly;  present  illustrations;  draw  out 
detailed  circumstances;  give  facts  graphically  and 
minutely  delineated  to  .bring  out  the  truths  he  wishes  to 
present  and  inculcate.  By  degrees,  he  can  unfold  the 
powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization  in  the  child, 
and  be  doing  his  work  in  a  more  concise  way.  But  at 
first,  and  indeed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  he 
must  patiently  take  the  slow,  inductive  process.  And 
in  order  to  conduct  this  process,  he  needs  a  language 
common  to  him  and  the  child,  having  graphical  powers 
capable  of  particularizing  thought. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  congenital  deaf-mute  without  instruction,  and  of  the 
devoted  and  prolonged  attention  which  his  physical 
defect  renders  necessary,  we  may  begin  to  consider 
intelligently  what  is  demanded  in  one  who  undertakes 
the  moral  instruction  of  this  class  of  the  community. 
The  true  preceptor  is  always  he  whose  motive  is  ben- 
evolence and  whose  aim  is  not  merely  to  cultivate  the 
intellect,  nor  to  impart  human  knowledge,  but  to  make 
good  citizens  and  moral  men  and  women.  We  cannot 
lay  down  any  definite  rule  that,  because  a  teacher' can 
or  cannot  hear,  he  or  she  will  succeed  better  than  the 
other.  Still  we  must  recognize  that,  among  the  com- 
mon tendencies  in  our  natures,  that  which  seeks  its 
gratification  along  the  line  of  a  propensity  to  affiliate 
with  its  own  kind  is  one  of  the  strongest.  For  this 
reason,  if  no  other,  the  influence  of  the  deaf  teacher 
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upon  deaf-mute  children  outbalances  that  of  the  hear- 
ing. It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  like  attracts  like,  and 
it  is  in  keeping  with  this  law  that  a  deaf  child  should  be 
more  interested  in  one  who  knows,  by  reason  of  his  own 
experience,  the  difficulties  which  his  pupil  has  to  over- 
come. Such  a  teacher  comprehends  the  nature  of  the 
deaf-mute  child  better,  sympathizes  with  him  more 
intimately,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  minimize  his  abilities 
nor  to  expect  too  much  from  instruction.  Above  all 
he  has  fewer  outside  personal  and  business  relations  to 
divide  his  time.  Consequently  his  interest  does  not  end 
with  the  class-room  work,  but  he  mingles  in  their  home 
society,  knows  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  is  their 
adviser  and  friend  always.  That  hearing  teachers  have 
also  shown  like  qualities  in  many  instances  is  amply 
attested  by  the  wonderful  success  that  has  attended 
their  efforts  as  instructors.  Nevertheless  it  remains 
true  that  to  comprehend  fully  the  peculiar  position  of 
deaf-mutes,  to  understand  the  way  to  their  minds  and 
their  hearts,  one  must  be  attached  to  them  by  the  very 
closest  sympathy,  such  as  is  found  only  among  the  deaf 
themselves. 

In  the  various  American  state  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  there  are  287  deaf  teachers  of  both 
sexes  employed,  which  includes  three  who  teach  the 
deaf-blind.  Many  of  these  are  men  and  women  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  of  college  training,  with  broad  and 
strong  intellects,  who  touch  the  life  of  the  great  world 
on  as  many  sides  as  their  impediment  permits.  Their 
writings,  which  are  numerous,  give  evidence  of  deep 
study  and  close  observation  of  all  phases  of  deaf-mute 
education,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  recognized  authori- 
ties on  special  branches  of  the  work. 

What  has  been  said  of  deaf  teachers  with  deaf-mutes 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  teaching  of  those 
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who  lack  the  senses  of  both  sight  and  hearing — the  deaf- 
blind.  In  this  line  of  teaching,  several  deaf  teachers 
have  won  notable  success  in  a  work  requiring  instruction 
through  the  sense  of  touch  by  spelling  into  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  Here  the  teacher  must  be  in  reality  the 
constant  companion,  instructor,  guide,  and  friend. 
Among  those  who  have  attained  remarkable  success  in 
this  line  may  be  mentioned  Miss  Myra  L.  Barrager,  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  has,  at  various  times  during 
the  last  dozen  years,  taught  nine  different  deaf-blind 
pupils,  and  with  loving  devotion  brought  them  to  a  high 
state  of  proficiency  in  various  studies,  from  the  simplest 
English  to  advanced  Latin.  Herself  deaf  from  the  age 
of  four,  she  has  given  this  special  branch  of  instruction 
her  most  earnest  thought  and  attention,  coming  to  it 
after  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  deaf-mute  instruction — the  primary  grade. 
During  seventeen  years'  experience  in  the  primary 
department,  she  had  full  opportunity  to  analyze  the 
undeveloped  mentality  which  lies  dormant  in  the 
uneducated  congenitally  deaf  child.  In  addition  to 
this,  she  brings  to  her  work  the  zeal  flowing  from  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
her  charges.  Indeed,  without  any  requirement  to  do 
so,  but  from  pure  love  for  her  pupils,  she  has  not  only 
given  to  the  children  individual  care  and  attention  in 
their  literary  studies,  but  has  also  directed  them  in 
acquiring  a  practical  use  of  the  needle  and  of  knitting. 

Where,  as  in  this  case,  the  teacher  thoroughly  under- 
stands her  charges  as  well  as  their  needs,  and  enters  into 
her  work  with  sympathetic,  earnest  spirit,  she  cannot 
fail  to  accomplish  most  gratifying  results. 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  FOX, 
Instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York  City. 


THE  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF.* 

The  congenitally  deaf  upon  entering  school  are  prac- 
tically without  means  of  communication,  with  very 
little  mental  development,  and  apparently  without 
moral  sense  beyond  an  idea  that  certain  things  are  not 
expedient.  An  eminent  deaf  sculptor  once  said  that 
"the  congenitally  deaf  child  is  a  born  liar  and  thief,  and 
will  forget  his  mother  in  three  days  after  entering  a 
school  for  the  deaf."  Upon  leaving  school,  however, 
they  usually  connect  themselves  with  some  religious 
body  and  are  generally  self-supporting,  law-abiding 
citizens.  Whatever  defects  they  may  have,  they  are 
fully  the  equals  of  their  hearing  brothers  in  general 
integrity. 

The  first  schools  for  the  deaf  in  America  were  estab- 
lished as  manual  or  silent  schools,  employing  gestures, 
finger-spelling,  and  writing  as  means  of  communication 
between  teacher  and  pupils.  While  giving  the  pupils 
ability  to  use  written  language  and  thereby  to  acquire 
an  elementary  education  and  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a 
trade,  the  deaf  were  not  taught  to  speak,  and  their  com- 
munication with  the  world  of  the  hearing  was  mainly 
by  means  of  pencil  and  paper.  Unquestionably,  by 
means  of  the  sign  or  gesture  language,  teachers  were  able 
to  give  the  deaf  effective  moral  instruction.  Yet  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  above  mentioned,  many 
paients  declined  to  send  their  deaf  children  to  these 
silent  schools,  because  children  who  had  learned  to  speak 
before  they  became  deaf  would  soon  become  dumb  in  an 
environment  of  utter  stillness. 


*A  paper  read  at  the  Second  International  Moral  Education  Congress, 
held  at  the  Hague,  August  22-27, 1912. 
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In  1864  Isaac  Rosenfeld,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  of  Massachusetts,  began  to  make 
investigations  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
and  learned  that  the  oral  method,  by  means  of  speech 
and  lip-reading,  was  used  more  extensively  than  the 
silent  method  in  Europe.  Acting  independently  of  each 
other,  each  in  that  year  was  instrumental  in  founding 
an  oral  school  for  the  deaf,  the  one  in  New  York  City 
and  the  other  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  Both 
schools  developed  into  large  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
were  instrumental  in  causing  a  modification  or  radical 
change  in  the  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  through- 
out the  United  States.  To-day  only  one  small  school 
uses  the  silent  method  exclusively;  in  practically  all 
schools  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  are  taught  orally 
and  in  a  large  number  of  schools  the  oral  method  is  used 
exclusively.  Regardless  of  their  personal  preference, 
teachers  of  the  deaf  are  practically  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  best  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  world 
are  oral  schools.  Statistics  prove  conclusively  that 
practically  all  pupils  now  entering  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  placed  under  oral  instruction. 

I  have  taught  under  both  silent  and  oral  methods  and 
have  presented  moral  instruction  both  orally  and  by 
means  of  signs,  and  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
both  are  capable  mediums  for  presenting  moral  train- 
ing. I  prefer  the  oral  method,  however,  for  an  oral 
school,  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  instruction  in 
other  branches  and  enables  the  child  better  to  under- 
stand books  on  moral  subjects.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
language  which  is  admittedly  the  best  for  teaching 
history,  geography,  and  literature  must  have  equal 
merit  in  dealing  with  moral  subjects. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  moral  instruction  should  be 
along  the  lines  of  their  instruction  in  general.    If  con- 
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veyed  by  the  silent  method,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
moral  instruction  cannot  be  given  by  other  than  silent 
means  of  communication.  If  they  are  taught  by  mixed 
methods,  the  probability  is  that  their  speech  and  lip- 
reading  are  so  defective  as  to  make  signs  and  finger- 
spelling  desirable  in  part  at  least.  If  they  are  taught 
orally  in  other  branches,  the  most  efficient  moral  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  by  word  of  mouth. 

HARRIS  TAYLOR, 
Principal  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 

New  York  City. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF,  BASED  UPON 
IMPRESSIONS  GAINED  ABROAD.* 

If  we  are  to  gain  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
classification  of  the  deaf  as  attempted  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Europe  to-day,  we  must  take  a  glance 
backward  and  note  the  progress  of  deaf-mute  education 
during  a  period  of  one  or  more  centuries. 

Down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
attempts  to  educate  the  deaf  had  been  sporadic  only, 
and  mainly  confined  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  The 
first  public  school  for  the  deaf  *was  opened  in  France  in 
1760  by  De  TEp6e,  who  perfected  a  sign  system  of  his 
own.  But  this  system  failed  of  success  owing  to  its 
inability  to  fit  a  deaf  person  for  life  among  the  hearing. 

In  1778  Heinicke  in  Germany,  and  Braid  wood  four 
years  later  in  Great  Britain,  also  founded  public  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  The  method  by  which 
they  taught  was  purely  oral — speech  for  the  deaf  by 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  0,  1912. 
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means  of  speech — being  convinced  that  any  compro- 
mise between  speech  and  signs  would  prove  ineffectual. 

But  they  had  no  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
deaf.  That  the  average  deaf  child  could  be  taught 
they  had,  indeed,  discovered,  but  that  he  could  be  made 
able  to  compete  in  the  hearing  world  was  a  possibility 
undreamed  of  by  them. 

Prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  very  little  had  been 
done  for  the  education  of  the  poor  hearing  child,  who 
was  nearly  always  sent  to  the  charity  school,  which  was, 
of  necessity,  an  institution.  Would  it  not,  therefore, 
quite  naturally  occur  to  the  observant  mind  that,  if  the 
poor  deaf  were  to  be  educated,  they  must  also  be  taken 
to  institutions  where  they  could  be  not  only  educated, 
but  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  as  cases  of  charity?  Thus 
the  problem  seemed  to  be  solved. 

Nevertheless,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  a  war  of 
methods  has  been  carried  on  unceasingly.  Each  sys- 
tem, supposed  to  be  perfect,  has  been  tried  and  dis- 
carded, having  been  found  wanting.  But  each  failure 
has  been  followed  up  by  some  sincere  attempt  at 
improvement  with  such  success  that,  to-day,  speech  Is 
taught  in  nearly  all  schools  for  the  deaf,  except  those 
for  the  feeble-minded;  and  educators  have  arrayed 
before  their  minds  ideals  of  a  high  order  which  they  are 
hoping  and  striving  to  realize. 

During  a  hundred  years  the  institution  did  as  much 
for  the  deaf  as  any  other  system  could  have  done.  It 
did  more,  however,  than  merely  educate  them.  It 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that,  unless  mentally  defi- 
cient, the  deaf  could,  in  time,  become  good  members  of 
society  and  not  be  burdens  on  the  community. 
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Day-Schools. 

With  the  passing  of  the  centuries  changes  vast  and 
far-reaching  have  occurred.  Hearing  children  are  now 
kept  at  home  and  it  becomes  a  natural  question 
whether  the  deaf  child  should  not  be  treated  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  is  the  hearing ;  that  he  be  educated  at  home 
and  that  the  home  ties  be  not  broken. 

I  allow  Dr.  James  Kerr  Love,  of  Glasgow,  to  speak 
for  the  sentiment  entertained  by  the  principal  educators 
of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  day-school  movement. 
He  says : 

"I  shall  assume  that  the  home  life  of  a  deaf  child  is  so  important  that 
it  should  be  retained  where  possible.  The  institution  came  into  vogue 
before  the  capacity  of  deaf-mutes  was  properly  understood  and  before  our 
educational  system  was  sufficiently  organized  to  permit  of  day-schools. 

'•Wealthy  parents  either  keep  their  deaf  children  at  home  and  have 
them  taught  orally  by  tutors,  or  send  them  to  small  residential  schools 
where  family  life  is  more  closely  imitated  than  it  can  be  in  large  insti- 
tutions. 

"There  are  many  advantages  in  the  family  life  for  the  deaf  child.  I  do 
not  need  to  point  out  the  superiority  of  good  home  life  to  that  of  any 
institution.  It  is  better  for  both  parent  and  child,  unless  the  parent  or 
parents  be  deaf-mutes,  for  the  child  is  in  an  oral  environment  during  the 
whole  of  his  waking  hours.  However  rigid  the  practice  of  oralism  be  in 
the  class-room,  deaf  children  sign  out  of  the  class-room.  But  it  is  differ- 
ent in  the  hearing  environment  of  the  home.  With  a  little  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  the  deaf  child  can  use  his  speech  for  the 
expression  of  his  ordinary  wants,  and  this  prepares  him  for  the  more 
extensive  use  of  speech  in  his  after  life.  The  plunge  from  the  institution 
into  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  school  period  must,  to  a  deaf  child,  be 
like  a  cold  bath.  He  is  afraid  his  speech  will  be  laughed  at,  and  he  has 
had  no  practice  in  reading  the  speech  of  even  his  father  and  mother. 

"The  day-school  has  no  such  plunge  in  store  for  him.  When  he  meets 
another  deaf  person,  of  course,  he  either  signs  or  finger-spells,  but  he  has 
already  formed  many  hearing  associations,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  school 
period,  he  has  not  a  strong  inducement  to  associate  chiefly  with  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb.  Thus  he  is  more  likely  to  keep  up  his  speech  than  the 
institution  child." 
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Dr.  Love  has  also  made  scientific  research  as  to  the 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  pupils  trained  in  insti- 
tutions and  day-schools,  and  the  summarized  conclu- 
sions are  these: 

The  day  scholars  of  ten  and  fourteen  years,  respect- 
ively, were  considerably  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
boarders.  Dr.  Love  shows  that  figures  support  the 
day-school  pre-eminently  as  a  system.  "They  show," 
says  he,  "that  if  one  gives  a  deaf  boy  a  good  dinner,  he 
may  safely  be  left  to  reside  in  his  own  home.  The 
greater  freedom  and  variety  of  the  home  life  do  him 
good  both  physically  and  intellectually,  and  the  family 
ties  are  not  broken." 

Dr.  Kirk,  a  teacher  of  long  experience  in  England, 
writes : 

"The  day-scholars  acquire  self-reliance.  Before  I  came  to  Leeds  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  deaf  must  all  be  shut  up  in  institutions.  Now 
I  think  otherwise.  Institutions  do  not  train  a  child  to  live  in  a  cottage. 
The  average  home  and  the  day-school  are  all  right  for  the  deaf  boy 
and  girl." 

Thus  modern  thought  and  the  mature  and  undis- 
puted judgment  of  educators  in  Europe  support  the 
position  that  bright  pupils  should  either  attend  day- 
schools  or  be  boarded  in  families.  • 

Classification  in  Schools. 

At  the  present  time  another  classification  is  being 
recognized  as  advisable — one  which  separates  those 
whose  hearing  is  defective  from  those  who  are  wholly 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  consequence  of  this  further  classi- 
cation  separate  schools  or  classes  for  the  partially  deaf 
are  being  formed.  Denmark,  Norway,  several  prov- 
inces in  Germany,  and  the  city  schools  in  London  have 
adopted  systems  of  classification,  and  other  countries 
are  likely  to  follow  their  lead. 
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The  general  classification  is  as  follows : 

Classes  for  Those  with  Defective  Hearing. — Those  pupils 
who  fail  to  hear  whispered  speech  at  a  distance  of  five 
yards  without  excessive  strain  on  their  attention  and 
hearing  power  should  be  placed  in  small  classes  where 
special  attention  can  be  given  them  and  where  they 
may  have  practice  in  lip-reading.  Such  classes  exist  in 
large  cities  in  Europe  and  are  being  organized  in  Mil- 
waukee, New  York,  and  other  large  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Deaf  Proper. — .4 .  The  semi-deaf,  those  who  hear 
conversational  tones  but  one  yard  away,  and  the  semi- 
mute  who  still  retain  auditive  impressions,  should  be 
grouped  in  separate  departments  in  the  public  schools. 
Where  this  is  impracticable,  owing  to  a  lack  of  numbers 
necessary  for  proper  grading,  they  should  be  placed  in 
separate  classes  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf. 

B.  The  mentally  normal,  toto-congenitally  deaf,  and 
those  who  lost  their  hearing  before  they  acquired  speech, 
should  be  classed  together  and  taught  in  special  day- 
schools  and  by  the  oral  method. 

C.  The  dull  ones  should  be  treated  in  like  manner 
as  the  B  pupils. 

D.  The  feeble-minded  deaf. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  important  problem  that 
confronts  the  educator  of  the  deaf  to-day. 

In  Germany,  all  children  A,  B,  and  C — meaning  those 
above  the  average  in  mental  ability,  and  the  dull  or 
backward  ones — are  taught  speech.  If  the  mind  is 
developed  by  speech  and  lip-reading,  a  theory  now 
undisputed,  the  Germans  reason  and  act  logically  when 
they  give  the  mentally  deficient  as  much  speech  as  pos- 
sible as  a  means  of  developing  the  defective  mentality. 

Herr  Harden,  speaking  for  the  Germans,  remarks : 
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"When  we  believe  in  oralism  and  apply  that  method  to  both  good  and 
poor  speakers  of  A  and  B  pupils  .  .  .  I  do  not  see  why  the  deaf  of 
feeble  intellect  should  be  taught  otherwise  than  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-sufferers.  Why  deprive  these  poorest  among  the  poor  of  that 
blessing  which  oral  speech  is  recognized  to  be  to  the  deaf? 

"The  idiotic  deaf,"  he  adds,  "do  not  altogether  have  their  right  places 
in  our  institutions  for  the  deaf,  and  where  such  deaf  are  found  who, 
owing  to  particular  physical  deficiencies,  are  unable  to  learn  articulation, 
they  should  be  transferred  to  special  classes  and  taught  after  specially 
adapted  methods,  if  such  pupils  be  admitted  into  oral  schools  at  all. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  even  the  backward  deaf  should  be  trained  after 
the  same  principles  as  those  of  brighter  intellect." 

This  distinction  between  "idiotic"  and  "backward" 
children  may  be  responsible  for  what  seems  to  be  a  cer- 
tain difference  of  opinion  in  different  European  coun- 
tries, though,  upon  further  careful  examination  and 
consideration,  substantial  agreement  may  be  success- 
fully reached. 

In  Germany  every  child  is  taught  speech,  and  speech 
that  is  intelligible,  but  the  observer  is  struck  with  the 
absence  of  feeble-minded  deaf,  for  the  German  pupils 
respond  readily  and  their  speech  is  easily  understood. 
When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this  feature  I  was  told 
that  the  feeble-minded  children  were  not  admitted  to 
the  schools,  but  were  sent  to  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded in  general.  Thus  we  see  that  Germany  has  not 
made  any  special  provision,  as  yet,  for  those  most  piti- 
able of  human  beings — the  feeble-minded  deaf. 

Denmark  places  her  backward  and  feeble-minded 
deaf  in  an  institution  in  Copenhagen  where  they  are  all 
taught  by  manual  methods.  But  is  this  quite  fair  for 
those  who  are  merely  backward?  For  some,  at  least, 
of  these  appeared  bright  enough  to  profit  by  oral  instruc- 
tion; therefore  to  class  them  with  mentally  deficient 
pupils  seemed  like  condemning  them  to  a  life  of  utter  iso- 
lation— dragging  them  down,  rather  than  lifting  them  up. 

Those  above  the  average,  the  average,  and  the  dull 
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ones  should  all  be  admitted  to  the  same  advantages,  for 
the  time  may  come  when  even  the  dullest  child  will  sud- 
denly wake  up  as  from  profound  slumber  and  start 
forth  to  work  up  toward  the  "average;"  but,  confined  in 
an  institution  with  the  feeble-minded  only  for  his 
associates,  he  is  lost. 

In  London  I  found  that  which  appealed  to  me  as  the 
most  effectual  system  of  disposing  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. All  A,  B,  and  C  pupils  go  to  day-schools  and  are 
taught  by  the  oral  method.  The  feeble-minded  are 
placed  in  one  residential  school;  but,  before  a  child  is 
entered  there,  he  must  have  attended  an  oral  school  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  he  can  be  transferred  to  an  insti- 
tution only  upon  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  attending  physician. 
Should  he,  at  any  time,  show  sufficient  improvement  as 
to  intelligence,  he  can  be  returned  to  the  day-school. 

Treatment  and  Training. 

What  are  the  treatment  and  training  that  ought  to  be 
given  at  such  a  residential  school?  To  this  question  I 
have  formulated  as  answer  based  on  my  own  observa- 
tion made  not  only  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  but  at 
different  schools  for  cripples,  orphans,  and  backward 
children. 

I.  Mental  Development. 

The  intelligence  of  the  child  has  to  be  reached  and 
awakened;  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Any  method 
employed  should  be  thoroughly  calculated  to  accomplish 
this  object.  Speech,  at  any  rate,  should  always  be 
employed  by  the  teacher,  for,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
she  will  be  more  expressive  in  her  facial  movements 
when  speaking  than  when  merely  spelling.     Besides, 
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some  pupils  may  have  a  degree  of  latent  hearing  which 
needs  only  development  of  mind  to  awaken  it  to  respon- 
siveness, and  the  natural  gestures  which  accompany 
speech,  being  the  most  simple  and  primitive  of  all  means 
of  communication  between  man  and  man,  must  needs 
be  a  powerful  element  in  the  production  of  such  a  result. 
Signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  may  be  used  wherever 
advisable.  In  each  case  a  thorough  study  of  the  individual 
child  should  be  made,  and  that  method  which  appeals  to 
each  one  separately  be  employed. 

II.  Physical. 

A  sound  mind  can  live  in  a  sound  body  only.  Conse- 
quently the  physical  condition  of  each  child  should  be  as 
carefully  and  accurately  diagnosed  as  possible ;  the  diet 
prescribed  by  a  physician;  baths  of  all  kinds,  including 
electrical  and  sun  baths,  given  when  advisable;  physical 
training  and  correction,  where  necessary,  imparted  by 
an  expert  orthopedist;  in  fact,  the  child  should  be 
afforded  every  opportunity  of  developing  as  healthy  a 
body  as  possible. 

III.  Industrial.  , 

The  teacher  of  the  feeble-minded  can  never  know 
when  she  will  be  brought  up  against  a  wall  through 
which  she  cannot  penetrate.  She  must,  therefore, 
search  for  and  discover  what  the  child  is  capable  of 
doing  or  what  he  may  be  taught  to  do.  If,  after  a  fair 
trial,  she  finds  that  her  pupil  cannot  place  a  round  peg 
into  a  round  hole  or  a  square  one  into  a  square  hole,  she 
must  realize  that  he  will  never  do  anything  that  requires 
an  eye  for  form,  and  she  must  look  elsewhere  for  signs 
of  development.  If  he  has  no  eye  for  form,  he  may 
have  for  color,  which  may  be  turned  to  account  by 
instructioa  ia  bead-work  or  woveu  designs. 
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Another  child  may  be  able  to  learn  crocheting  lace,  or 
making  torchon,  or  other  desirable  articles,  for  the 
market.  Some  may  learn  to  do  one  kind  of  embroidery, 
or  hem-stitching.  Boys  might  learn  to  make  brushes, 
or  to  finish  furniture,  or  make  a  certain  part  of  furniture, 
or  be  put  to  work  in  the  garden. 

In  short,  each  child  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
learn  something  useful  and  helpful  toward  his  own 
support. 

Psychological  Adviser. 

A  child  of  well-balanced  mentality  can  become  useful 
in  more  than  one  way ;  but  one  of  unequal  balance  may 
be  capable  of  doing  only  just  one  thing.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  primal  duty  of  the  teacher  of  the  feeble- 
minded to  find  out,  in  any  given  case,  what  this  one 
thing  is.  She  needs  to  be  resourceful  and  original,  in 
order  to  determine  what  capabilities  exist  and  how  to 
develop  them,  and,  for  this  different  task,  there  ought 
to  be  placed  at  her  disposal  the  assistance  of  an  expert 
psychologist  employed  as  a  supervisory  and  advisory 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

Home  for  Adults. 

Segregation  from  the  general  community  should  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  propagating  their  kind;  therefore 
residential  schools  must  give  way  to  homes  for  adults 
where  inmates  may  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  com- 
panionship and  helpfulness — the  best  substitute  for  a 
home. 

Cottage  Plan. 

Wherever  the  institution  is  inevitable  it  should  be 
established  on  the  cottage  plan.    Not  more  than  eight 
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or  ten  should  become  inmates  of  a  cottage,  and  each 
cottage  should  have  a  big  brother  or  sister  who  should 
assume  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
Certain  home  duties  might  be  assigned  those  capable  of 
doing  them.  Others  might  be  employed  in  a  com- 
munity shop  in  making  articles  of  economic  value  which 
would  help  them  to  become  self-supporting  and  thus 
awaken  in  them  a  sentiment  of  self-respect  which  will 
contribute  to  their  happiness. 

I  visited  a  home  for  cripples  in  Christiania,  Norway, 
where  each  inmate  had  the  opportunity  of  working  at 
something  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  I  could  not  con- 
ceal my  surprise  at  the  manifest  happiness  that  per- 
vaded the  whole  institution.  One  girl  without  arms 
embroidered  hardanger  with  her  mouth  only,  the 
machine  for  catching  the  needle  having  been  especially 
devised  for  this  purpose.  She  was  partially  earning  her 
living  and  thereby  cultivating  a  wholesome  sense  of  self- 
respect  which  would  hardly  have  been  possible  had  she 
been  merely  an  object  of  charity,  however  well  meaning. 
The  men  in  the  shops  made  pretty  hand-carved 
furniture  that  sold  at  high  prices,  some  doing  only 
the  finishing.  Some  were  brushmakers,  others  wheel- 
wrights, or  bakers  or  tailors.  Each  one  was  helping  to 
support  the  home. 

The  Home  for  Dependent  Deaf  Women  in  Copen- 
hagen was  almost  self-supporting,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  a  public  institution  of  this  character,  prop- 
erly managed,  should  not  be  made  entirely  or  almost 
self-supporting  and  the  burden  at  least  partially  lifted 
from  the  state. 

The  great  cry  of  the  hour  is  "the  individual,"  and  an 
equally  great  fact  is  that  a  system  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link.  America  justifies  the  existence  of  all  her 
universities  and  palatial  institutions  in  their  power  to 
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qualify  men,  women,  and  children  to  live  happily  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  but  before  she  can  claim  to 
be  an  unquestioned  and  unsurpassed  leader  in  education, 
she  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  each  individual, 
however  feeble,  after  he  has  been  brought  into  this 
world  has  a  right  to  receive  care  and  training  that  will 
fit  him  to  become  useful  in  whatever  line  his  capacity 
may  lie.  She  must  recognize  the  fact  that  each  element 
in  the  communitv  should  be  made  constructive  of  law 
and  order,  of  self-respect  and  mutual  confidence  and 
happiness — that  it  should  become  less  and  less  possible 
or  necessary  to  fill  her  prisons  with  criminals  and  her 
almshouses  with  paupers  who,  by  proper  and  well 
balanced  care  and  training,  might  be  made  to  lead  use- 
ful and  happy  lives  in  a  community  home,  thereby 
preventing  them  from  becoming  a  menace  to  themselves 
and  to  society  at  large. 

FRANCES  WETTSTEIN, 
Principal  of  the  Milwaukee  Day-School, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


THE    POSSIBILITIES    AND    LIMITATIONS  OF 

THE  DEAF  MIND.* 

It  is  with  some  apologies  that  I  undertake  to  analyze 
even  in  an  elementary  way  the  mind  of  the  deaf.  The 
very  title  of  this  paper  suggests  that  in  some  way  the 
deaf  mind  differs  from  that  of  the  hearing.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  this  is  true.  In  a  larger  sense  it  is  not  true. 
Human  minds  and  human  hearts  are  substantially  the 
same  the  world  over  although  the  method  of  approach 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  11, 1912. 
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may  differ.  I  fear,  too,  in  the  discussion  of  this  topic  I 
may  wound  the  feelings  of  many  of  my  very  best  friends, 
for  I  do  feel  intensely  friendly  to  the  deaf.  We  are  all 
very  sensitive  over  our  defects.  I  trust  all  of  my 
friends  understand  me  well  enough  to  know  the  spirit  in 
which  I  discuss  this  subject. 

Let  us  understand  at  the  outset  what  is  meant  by  the 
deaf  mind.  The  non-professional  world  speaks  of  any 
one  who  cannot  hear  as  being  deaf.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses this  is  accurate  enough  but  among  those  who  are 
teaching  the  deaf  this  is  not  sufficient.  I  mean  by  a 
deaf  mind  not  only  one  that  can  not  hear  but  one  that, 
at  least  since  infancy,  never  has  heard.  Such  a  mind 
cannot  think  in  audition  impressions.  It  is  a  great 
handicap  to  pass  one's  years  in  a  world  of  silence,  but 
still  this  is  not  the  handicap  that  a  deaf  mind  carries. 
Serious  as  this  is,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  con- 
dition which  forces  one  not  only  to  pass  adult  years  in 
silence  but  also  to  do  one's  thinking  in  terms  lacking 
the  audition  elements.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
so-called  deaf  have  heard  and  still  carry  in  memory  and 
imagination  the  audition  impressions  of  hearing  days. 
Of  such  this  paper  does  not  treat.  I  should  say  in  pass- 
ing that  most  of  the  capable  deaf  students  in  all  schools, 
and  especially  those  who  make  the  best  oral  students, 
belong  to  this  class.  They  are  frequently  exploited  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  parents  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  child  to  infer  that  his  child  belongs  in  this  same 
class.  As  a  matter  of  professional  ethics  and  justice 
the  teacher  of  the  deaf  should  be  frank  with  the  parents 
of  the  deaf. 

This  paper  discusses  those  deaf  who  have  never  . 
heard;  to  whom  existence  brings  no  sound;  to  whom 
memory  recalls   no   audition  impressions;  to   whom 
imagination  presents  no  image  containing  an  audition 
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element  and  for  whom  judgment  is  never  based  upon 
auditory  perceptions — the  deaf  mind. 

Of  the  many  sense  avenues  to  the  brain  three  only  are 
of  value  in  development  of  the  mind:  feeling,  seeing, 
and  hearing.     Of  these,  feeling  is  in  its  influence  very 
inferior  to  the  other  two.     Practically  all  of  our  mental 
development  is  brought  about  through  the  impressions 
that  come  to  us  through  the  eye  and  the  ear.     On  the 
impressions  so  brought  one's  thinking  for  a  lifetime  is 
based.     For   us   memory   holds   visual    and   audition 
impressions  which  in  moments  of  darkness  and  silence 
are  represented  and  form  the  basis  of  our  thinking. 
For  us  imagination  builds  pictures  of  beauty  by  recom- 
bining  the  same  impressions  and  in  moments  of  darkness 
and  silence  this  beauty  is  still  ours.     For  us  judgment 
sits  enthroned  and  issues  its  mandates  with  precision 
and  authority  even  in  moments  of  darkness  and  silence. 
For  us  reason  moves  to  its  correct  conclusion  although 
light  and  sound  be  cut  off.     For  us  a  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge comes  because  of  a  completeness  of  sense  percep- 
tion which  forms  the  basis  for  knowledge  and  intellectual 
strength.     For  us  the  emotions  are  rich  and  inspiring 
because  of  what  knowledge  brings.     For  us  the  will 
directs  and  impels  because  of  these  aroused  emotions. 
For  us  all  mental  activity  is  rounded  out  and  completed 
because  of  this  sequence  of  mental  acts.     Reflect  upon 
what  a  lack  there  is  in  that  mind  which  not  only  does  not 
hear  but  never  has  heard.     One-half  of  the  sense  impres- 
sions of  the  day  are  omitted.     One-half  of  the  material 
which  memory  can  recall  is  lacking.     One-half  of  the 
substance  of  which  imagination  builds  is  gone.     One- 
half  of  the  basis  for  the  judgments,  the  reasonings,  the 
knowledge,  the  emotions,  and  the  will  is  non-existent. 
The  mind  thus  deprived  of  one-half  of  the  material  for 
its  activities  is  proportionately  inactive  and  cannot 
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develop  its  full  intellectual  strength  and  vigor. 
Deprived  of  one-half  of  life's  mental  experiences  it  is 
lame  in  mental  activities. 

Note  the  peculiar  kind  of  impressions  and  mental 
activities  that  come  through  and  are  aroused  by  audi- 
tion impressions.  The  eye  is  mainly  the  factual  organ. 
The  ear  is  mainly  the  imaginative  organ.  It  presents 
to  us  not  only  what  is  but  what  may  be  hoped  for.  It  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  soul's  longing.  The  peculiar  intona- 
tions and  tenseness  of  the  human  voice  set  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  roaming  in  channels  it  could  never  follow 
by  simply  reading  the  printed  page.  Music  bears  us  to 
lofty  flights  of  imagination.  It  inspires  us  to  patriotic 
fervor.  It  lifts  us  upon  the  mountains  of  hope  and  sinks 
us  in  the  valley  of  despair.  Upon  the  impressions 
brought  by  the  ear  imagination  and  emotion  feed.  As 
Carpenter  puts  it,  "It  is  the  ear  and  not  the  eye  which 
moves  the  heart.' '  Thus  the  deaf  mind  is  peculiarly 
lacking  in  imagination  and  emotion.  Every  teacher  of 
the  deaf  has  in  his  experience  many  instances  of  this 
deaf-mind  peculiarity.  Some  years  ago  a  middle-sized 
boy  entered  my  office  and  asked  for  a  hair-cut.  I 
absentmindedly  wrote  out  the  usual  request,  using 
three  words  instead  of  two,  thus,  "a  hair  cut."  The 
boy  took  the  paper  but  presently  came  back  with  dis- 
tress written  over  his  face  and  revealed  in  his  disturbed 
tones.  He  indicated  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  that 
he  wanted  many  hairs  cut.  His  mind  read  with  practical 
literalness  my  statement  and  he  fully  expected  that 
should  he  take  that  paper  to  the  barber  he  would  have 
one  hair  snipped  off.  Very  likely  this  would  have 
occurred,  as  the  barber  himself  was  also  deaf.  They 
had  not  imagination  enough  to  build  out  the  uncom- 
pleted image  in  my  phraseology.  Of  course  the  joke 
was  on  me,  not  on  the  boy.    It  was  my  blunder,  but 
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still  no  hearing  mind  would  have  hesitated  a  moment  in 
grasping  the  idea  and  moving  directly  to  the  proper 
objective.     I  instance  this  as  a  type  of  the  deaf  mind. 

The  emotions  are  awakened  by  imagination,  that  is, 
by  that  power  that  can  combine  a  strong  present  sensa- 
tion with  the  memory  of  some  past  sensation.  The 
mind  that  lacks  this  recombination  or  imaginative  power 
must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  lame  in  its  emotional 
qualities.  Emotion  solicits  the  will;  hence,  the  will  of 
the  deaf  mind  is  not  pronounced  in  its  activity.  This 
renders  the  deaf  mind  peculiarly  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  others.  Those 
who  deal  with  the  deaf  continually  know  with  how  much 
greater  readiness,  after  confidence  is  once  won,  the  deaf 
will  subverts  itself  to  authority. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  thus  far  is  that,  because  of 
the  peculiar  handicap  that  nature  has  put  upon  it,  the 
congenitally  deaf  mind  is  lacking  in  many  of  life's 
experiences,  mental  activities,  and  powers.  The  case 
i§  not,  however,  quite  so  bad  as  here  presented. 
Nature,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  worked  out  beautifully 
her  law  of  compensation.  One  sense  frequently  becomes 
quickened  because  of  the  absence  of  another  and  the 
eye  in  truth  may  become  a  substitute  for  the  ear. 

Like  the  human  voice,  facial  expression  may  reveal 
something  of  one's  inmost  thought  and  feeling.  Each 
betrays  personalities.  Rhythmical  movements  in  a  de- 
gree may  do  for  the  deaf  mind  what  music  does  for  the 
hearing.  A  teacher  whose  movements  are  graceful, 
rhythmical,  and  easy,  and  whose  features  are  facile,  is 
restful  to  the  deaf  pupil  just  as  a  smooth,  well  modulated 
and  thoroughly  mastered  voice  is  for  the  hearing.  Thus 
through  facial  expression  and  controlled  movements  the 
deaf  mind  is  aroused  to  something  of  imaginative  and 
emotional  activity. 
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Irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupil  has 
been  trained,  thought  expression  is  much  more  difficult 
for  the  deaf  than  for  the  hearing.  Statisticians  tell  us 
that  the  average  hearing  boy  in  his  school  and  at  his 
play  hears  136,000  words  a  day.  This  alone  affords 
the  basis  for  a  liberal  education.  The  average  deaf 
child  does  not  see  upon  the  lips,  upon  the  fingers,  or 
upon  the  printed  page  one-tenth  that  number.  This 
means  that  in  language  expression  a  deaf  man  of  sixty 
has  the  equivalent  of  a  hearing  child  six  years  of  age. 
As  there  is  a  reciprocal  psychological  relation  between 
the  expression  of  thought  and  thought  power,  it  there- 
fore follows  that  those  for  whom  thought  expression  is 
necessarily  slow  do  not  attain  quite  the  thought  power 
of  others.  The  adult  deaf,  of  course,  may  overcome 
this  largely  by  becoming  omnivorous  readers,  and  those 
who  do  this  develop  a  power  of  thought  concentration 
quite  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  hearing. 

Therefore,  lameness  in  the  direction  of  imagination, 
emotion,  and  will  has  its  partial  compensation.  Aside 
from  these  handicaps  the  deaf  mind  seems  to  me  to  be 
like  the  normal  mind.  Its  possibilities  approach  the 
possibilities  of  the  normal  mind. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  psychologist  I  have 
endeavored  to  analyze  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  deaf  mind  and  the  hearing  mind,  and  from  this  view- 
point I  am  willing  to  concede  that  nature  has  put  closer 
limitations  upon  the  mind  of  the  deaf  than  she  has  upon 
the  hearing,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher  all  in 
this  paper  which  precedes  this  point  is  valueless.  The 
activity  of  the  teacher's  mind,  whether  of  the  deaf  or 
the  hearing,  should  not  be  focused  upon  the  mental 
limitations  of  his  pupils.  It  may  be  true  that  some 
minds  meet  tremendous  obstacles.  It  may  be  true  that 
to  some  minds  certain  activities  are  impossible,  but  the 
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greater  truth,  and  the  one  that  the  teacher  should 
always  grasp,  is  that  human  mind  is,  outside  of  Deity, 
the  one  omnipotent  thing  in  existence — that  it  has  no 
limitations.  This  truth  grasped  in  its  fullness  by  any 
teacher  will  put  him  in  such  an  attitude  of  mind  that  he 
bears  down  for  them  the  very  obstacles  which  his  pupils 
confront.  Limitations  of  the  deaf  mind!  These  are 
days  when  there  are  few  limitations  in  anything. 
Records  are  being  broken  everywhere.  Under  advanced 
methods  of  tillage  more  bushels  of  wheat  are  grown  per 
acre  than  ever  before.  We  are  developing  potatoes  that 
bear  more  prolificly  than  any  ever  before  known.  The 
tendency  toward  blooded  stock  is  producing  finer  ani- 
mals than  the  world  has  known  before.  The  unbeliev- 
able record  of  the  world's  best  dairy  cow  is  so  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  others  that  we  hardly  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  enormous  strides.  The  world's  largest  battleship 
is  immediately  followed  by  another  still  larger.  Speed 
records  for  automobiles  are  broken  so  quickly  that  the 
establishment  of  a  record  is  hardly  worth  while  except 
as  a  step  in  the  progress.  Long-distance  and  high-alti- 
tude flights  in  air  are  followed  immediately  by  other 
flights  of  still  longer  distance  and  still  greater  altitudes. 
It  may  be  technically  true  that  around  every  field  of 
human  endeavor  there  is  a  line  which  marks  the  limita- 
tions in  that  field.  I  say  this  may  be  technically  true, 
but  in  a  broader  way  it  is  not  true.  So  promptly  and 
completely  does  human  power  rise  to  broaden  and 
widen  that  line  of  limitation  that  we  are  more  true 
when  we  say  that  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  field  of 
human  endeavor. 

Likewise  each  individual  may  be  thought  of  as  being 
surrounded  by  a  line  which  limits  his  possibilities. 
Teachers  are  prone  to  think  of  one  pupil  as  having  wider 
possibilities  than  another.     Subsequent  teachers,  how- 
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ever,  have  discovered,  and  subsequent  conditions  have 
revealed,  that  the  child  of  so-called  narrow  limitations 
has  pushed  back  the  limited  boundary  to  larger  and 
larger  dimensions  until  he  has  outstripped  those  con- 
sidered his  mental  superiors.     Physicians  have  classified 
subnormal  minds  as  being  capable  only  of  development 
to  the  seven-year  stage,  or  the  ten-year  stage,  or  the 
fourteen-year  stage,  only  to  find  later  on  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  wise  teacher  the  stage  has  been  crowded  back 
to  a  wider  range.    Just  as  there  is  no  limitation  to  the 
field  of  human  endeavor  in  the  physical  world,  so  there 
is  no  limitation  to  be  set  upon  any  man's  individual 
capacity.     He  broadens  it  beyond  his  own  expectations 
by  the  very  hope  that  is  within  him.     Power  of  human 
mind   is  unmeasurable.     We   measure   the  power  of 
steam,  of  water,  of  electricity,  of  wind,  but  we  have  no 
unit  for  the  measurement  of  mind  power,  therefore,  no 
limit  can  be  set  to  this  power.     Reason  may  say  that 
somewhere  there  does  exist  a  limit  to  mind  development 
but  we  cannot  sense  that  limit  because  it  is  not  yet 
located  and  because  we  ha ve  no  unit  for  its  measurement. 
We  do  not  feel  its  existence  as  a  hampering  force.     We 
can  set  no  limit  on  how  much  we  can  remember,  how 
vividly  we  can  imagine,  how  deeply  we  can  love,  or  how 
reverently  we  can  adore.     All  these  powers  grow  with 
their  buoyant  use  and  the  individual  becomes  more 
buoyantly  and  hopefully  powerful  because  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  that  growth.     Even  though  psychologists 
may  prove  that  every  mind  has  its  limitations  the 
teacher  has  no  right  to  base  his  philosophy  on  that  psy- 
chology.    The  larger  truth  is  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  human  mind  are  boundless ;  that  if  limitations  exist 
the  teacher  should  never  think  of  them.     To  the  teacher 
the  indifferent  manner,  the  lack-luster  eye,  the  droning 
tone,  should  never  suggest  limitations.    As  a  stream 
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cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  so  no  teacher  can 
carry  any  pupil  beyond  the  limitations  the  teacher  him- 
self has  set  upon  that  child.  Therefore,  establish  no 
such  limitations.  Think  of  no  child  as  dull  or  sub- 
normal. He  may  be  so,  but  the  teacher  must  not  think 
him  so.  That  habit  of  thought  is  bound  to  reveal  itself 
in  you  and  draws  the  child's  limitations  closer.  His 
mental  progress  is  stopped  because  your  aspiration  for 
him  is  not  boundless.  It  is  unfortunate  for  a  pupil  to 
feel  or  say  "I  can't,"  but  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  for 
the  teacher  to  feel  or  say  "You  can't." 

This  theory  of  mind  limitations  applies  to  all  teachers 
of  all  classes  of  pupils  but  it  applies  with  triple  force  to 
the  teacher  of  defectives.  This  is  a  department  of 
special  education  and  we  all  have  to  deal  with  some  form 
of  so-called  defectives.  We  have  no  right,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  sink  to  that  habit  of  mind 
where  we  explain  to  ourselves  or  to  others  some  poor 
work  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  because  they  are  defec- 
tives. I  deal  with  the  deaf  and  from  a  psychological 
standpoint  I  may  recognize,  as  voiced  in  the  early  part 
of  this  paper,  certain  limitations  that  Providence  has 
put  upon  my  pupils,  but  I  have  no  right  to  apologize 
for  their  frailties,  to  excuse  their  weaknesses,  or  to 
ignore  their  shortcomings  because  of  their  deafness. 
To  do  so  would  inevitably  lower  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
school.     Lowell  voiced  a  truth  when  he  said: 

"Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 
Helps  to  make  the  soul  immortal." 

The  longing  of  the  deaf  child  to  hear  helps  to  give  hear- 
ing to  his  soul,  but  we  as  teachers  must  arouse  that 
longing.  We  do  it  by  treating  them  as  though  they 
were  hearing  children;  by  expecting  the  same  things  of 
them;  by  setting  the  same  standards  for  them;  by 
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doing  the  same  things  with  them.  I  decry  "  special 
books  for  the  deaf"  as  misleading  and  pernicious.  The 
deaf  can  use  the  same  books  that  the  hearing  use  and 
by  the  use  of  such  they  become  more  like  the  hearing. 
So  the  mind  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  must  be  loaded 
up  with  the  idea  that  the  deaf  mind  has  no  limitations. 
It  is  as  boundless  as  all  minds.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher 
must  draw  the  deaf  mind  out  of  its  silence.  This  is  no 
impossibility.  Good  men  and  women  the  world  over 
are  lifting  other  men  and  women  beyond  the  plane  of 
their  own  limitations,  therein  performing  miracles.  It 
was  Jean  Valjean  who  said  to  the  thief:  "My  brother, 
you  no  longer  belong  to  evil,  but  to  good.  I  have 
bought  your  soul  of  you.  I  withdraw  it  from  black 
thoughts  and  the  spirit  of  perdition  and  give  it  to  God." 
So  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  recognizing  no  limitations 
upon  the  expansion  of  human  intellect,  says  to  the 
dullest  of  his  pupils:  "My  child,  you  no  longer  belong 
to  silence,  but  to  sound,  to  a  possession  of  the  judg- 
ments and  attributes  of  the  hearing.  I  have  bought 
your  soul  of  you.  I  lift  it  out  of  itself.  I  withdraw  it 
from  gloomy  thoughts  of  silence  and  the  spirit  of  dis- 
couragement and  give  it  to  God." 

E.  W.  WALKER, 
Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wisconsin. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  WITH  RELATION  TO 

MENTAL  ABILITY.* 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  to  deal  with 
the  course  of  study,  malfeasance  in  office,  incompetency, 
fire,  pneumonia,  increased  cost  of  living,  scarlet  fever, 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Ninth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  July  29,  1912. 
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legislatures,  diphtheria,  excessive  gas  bills,  measles, 
defective  plumbing,  and  attenuated  bank  accounts; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  course  of  study. 

A  course  of  study  plays  an  important  part  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf.  It  helps  bring  the  principal  into  prominence ; 
it  gives  teachers  a  basis  for  deviation;  and,  if  the  school 
has  a  printing  shop,  it  furnishes  the  pupils  with  excellent 
material  for  practice  in  the  mechanical  art  of  printing. 
I  will  go  further;  I  will  say  that  a  course  of  study  is  of 
benefit  to  the  pupils — and  this  merit  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Where  there  is  no  course  of  study,  or  guidance  for 
teachers,  the  principal  is  compelled  to  say,  "We  teach 
practically  what  is  taught  in  public  schools  for  the  hear- 
ing.7 '  This  assertion  may  be  questioned  for  two 
reasons : 

1.  The  principal  may  not  know  what  is  taught  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  hearing. 

2.  He  probably  does  not  know  what  is  taught  in  his 
own  school  for  the  deaf. 

Attempting  to  teach  without  some  definite  plan  of 
procedure  is  like  trying  to  draw  an  imaginary  line 
between  an  unknown  place  and  a  hypothetical  position. 
Several  years  ago  some  of  my  friends  in  Philadelphia 
attempted  to  endow  a  worthy  charity,  in  part,  by  giving 
a  theatrical  entertainment.  Being  amateurs,  they 
modestly  confined  themselves  to  "Hamlet."  Unlike 
most  amateurs,  they  were  not  ready  at  the  time  set»for 
the  curtain  to  rise.  The  stage  manager  told  me  to  talk 
to  the  audience  until  the  play  was  ready  to  begin.  I 
asked  him  what  I  should  talk  about.  He  replied,  "Talk 
about  twenty  minutes."  Whenever  I  see  a  teacher 
without  a  definite  programme,  I  know  what  she  is  trying 
to  teach.  She  is  trying  to  teach  about  four  and  a  half 
hours  a  day.  If  the  time  is  any  longer,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  pupils. 
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I  recall  visiting  one  school  for  the  deaf  wherein  I 
found  movements  among  the  teachers  practically  as 
follows : 

Miss  A  using  the  course  of  study  of  the  Ohio  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  B  preferring  the  outline  of  the  Missouri  School, 
because  she  had  it. 

Miss  C  sinning  in  the  name  of  Northampton. 

Miss  D  thumbing  over  a  book  that  was  published 
fifty  years  ago. 

Mi&s  E  and  several  others  governed  entirely  by 
inspiration  and  the  events  of  the  day. 

Conceding  all  brilliancy  to  those  teachers,  I  insist 
that  they  lacked  the  desired  co-operation  and  co-ordina- 
tion ;  and  I  will  say  that  the  worst  course  of  study,  con- 
sistently followed,  would  have  improved  the  school. 

While  any  course  of  study  is  better  thah  none,  and 
while  all  are  poor,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  some  are 
worse  than  others.  I  have  examined  all  I  could  find 
and,  after  much  trial  and  tribulation,  have  written  two 
of  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen.  My  third  and  possibly 
most  atrocious  crime  will  probably  have  been  committed 
before  the  first  of  next  September.* 

Courses  of  study  in  schools  for  the  deaf  are  based : 

1.  On  public  schools  for  the  hearing. 

2.  On  the  sign  language. 

3.  On  courses  of  study  of  other  schools  for  the  deaf. 

4.  On  what  has  already  been  done. 

5.  On  what  ought  to  be  done. 

6.  On  what  would  be  pleasing  if  it  could  be  done. 
Courses  of  studv  lead — 


♦Dr.  Taylor  writes  us  September  19,  1912,  that  there  are  so  many 
points  for  discussion,  adjustment,  and  revision  that  he  has  decided  to 
spend  one  more  year  on  the  course  of  study  before  giving  it  to  the 
public— E?  Ar  F, 
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1.  To  Gallaudet  College. 

2.  To  the  high  school. 

3.  To  fitness  for  earning  a  living. 

4.  To  leaving  school. 

The  measure  of  accomplishment  in  most  cases  seems 
to  be  the  congenitally  deaf  child  of  far  more  than  aver- 
age ability. 

The  preparation  of  the  backward  pupil  is  often  inade- 
quate in  history.  This  pupil  may  or  may  not  learn  that 
America  was  safely  discovered;  that  John  Smith  and 
Pocohontas  played  parts  in  a  romance  which  should 
have  had  a  different  ending;  that  the  American  colonies 
seemed  to  have  some  slight  differences  with  one  George 
III,  now  dead,  poor  fellow!  and  that  a  smuggler  named 
John  Hancock  immortalized  a  certain  public  document 
with  his  signature.  He  probably  has  not  learned  any- 
thing about  the  War  of  1812,  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  the  Tweed  Ring,  and 
other  matters  of  vital  importance  which  you  and  I  have 
forgotten;  neither  does  he  know  much  about  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  our  people,  the  fundamentals  of 
our  government,  or  the  important  events  of  our  own 
time. 

Since  we  cannot  fit  our  backward  pupils  for  parts  in 
an  historical  novel,  we  might  skip  some  of  the  past — 
as  the  historian  skipped  his  uncle  in  "Hunting  the 
Snark" — and  give  these  pupils  some  idea  of  how  best 
to  live  in  a  period  of  which  the  present  is  a  prominent 
part. 

What  is  here  said  of  history  applies  with  more  or  less 
force  to  all  subjects. 

A  good  foundation  is  a  good  thing.  Air  castles  are 
the  only  buildings  I  know  of  that  can  be  erected  with- 
out foundation  of  some  nature.  Foundations  differ. 
The  foundation  for  a  hen-house  need  not  be  so  extensive 
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as  the  foundation  for  a  fifty-story  office  building.  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  to  make  the  most  perfect  foun- 
dation in  the  whole  world  if  he  has  no  money  left  to 
build  a  house  thereon?  Better  a  five-dollar  foundation 
adorned  with  a  serviceable  hen-house  than  a  fifty- 
million-dollar  foundation  that  will  never  be  used  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Laying  a  good  foundation  is  equally 
important  in  the  education  of  the  deaf;  but  what  shall  it 
profit  a  child  to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  principles 
that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  apply?  If  the  backward 
pupil  must  be  perfect  in  a  before  he  is  allowed  to  learn  6, 
he  will  wish  he  were  dead  before  he  learns  e;  and  he  will 
be  dead  before  he  learns  z.  There  are  deaf  children 
who,  on  a  scale  of  100,  will  average  about  65  in  every 
grade;  and  they  would  average  about  the  same  if  they 
should  remain  in  the  first  grade  for  ten  years.  If  you 
have  a  fixed  rule  that  a  mark  of  75  is  essential  for  pro- 
motion you  have  doomed  these  children  to  spend  their 
school  years  in  laying  a  foundation.  Why  not  let  them 
rise  above  ground  and  live  in  a  house,  even  if  it  be 
nothing  more  than  a  cabin? 

Let  us  say  that  a  certain  school  for  the  deaf  has  from 
year  to  year  an  average  attendance  of  400  pupils.  Sup- 
pose the  maximum  time  of  attendance  is  twelve  years. 
We  may  assume  that  sixty  pupils  enter  and  ten  pupils 
graduate  each  year.  We  may  assume  that  at  least  five 
members  of  the  graduating  class  acquired  considerable 
language  before  they  became  deaf.  Two  of  the  gradu- 
ating class — one  congenital  and  one  semi-mute — hope 
to  enter  Gallaudet  College  or  a  high  school  or  college 
for  the  hearing.  Shall  we  adjust  the  whole  school  to  the 
best  interests  of  two  pupils,  who  continue  their  school- 
ing; shall  we  subordinate  all  to  the  ten  who  graduate;  or 
shall  we  keep  an  eye  on  the  fifty  who  fall  by  the 
wayside? 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a  course  of  study  a 
catalogue  of  subjects  that  sound  well  but  have  about  as 
much  application  to  the  average  deaf  child  as  a  con- 
gressionaj  eulogy  has  to  the  actual  merits  of  a  politician 
whom  death  has  converted  into  a  statesman.  There  is 
also  a  standard  so  low  that  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  has 
sufficient  incentive  for  adequate  exertion.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  higher  the  ideal  the  greater  the  real. 
Without  fiction  to  fire  the  imagination  there  would  be 
few  facts  worth  recording  in  history.  The  actual  we 
have.  What  we  want  is  the  possible,  and  to  obtain  it 
we  must  make  bold  excursions  into  the  territory  now 
known  as  the  impossible.  I  do  not  mean  the  possible 
for  a  few ;  I  mean  the  possible  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
deaf.  Let  us  have  our  heads  in  the  air,  but  let  us  also 
keep  our  feet  on  the  ground.  Let  us  dream  for  the  deaf 
of  the  future,  but  part  of  the  time  let  us  also  keep  awake 
to  the  needs  of  the  deaf  of  to-day. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  deaf  children  who 
fall  below  the  standard  of  the  course  of  study.  One 
way  is  to  give  them  to  a  teacher  who  tells  everybody  she 
has  a  stupid  class  and  spends  all  her  time  trying  to  prove 
the  truth  of  her  assertion.  The  other  way  is  to  say  that 
they  do  not  exist. 

Many  a  deaf  child  has  been  the  victim  of  cruel  classifi- 
cation. Pointed  out  as  a  dullard,  told  that  he  is  stupid, 
treated  as  an  inferior,  and  starved  as  an  incapable,  he 
dies  of  a  system  that  we  call  education. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  no  feeble-minded  deaf,  that 
the  deaf  known  as  feeble-minded  are  only  victims  of 
oralism,  that  the  sign  language  would  enable  these 
children  to  obtain  an  education.  Let  us  analyze  the 
condition ;  let  us  analogize  and  compare.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  sign  language  is  to  the  deaf  what  the  English 
language  is  to  a  hearing  child  born  of  English  speaking 
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environment.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  some 
hearing  children  are  feeble-minded;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  percentage  of  feeble-mindedness  is  far  greater  than 
the  percentage  of  deafness.  Any  fair-minded  person' 
will  admit  that  deafness  in  itself  does  not  necessarily 
improve  the  quality  of  the  brain.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  deafness  from  accompanying  feeble-mindedness, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  disease  that  causes 
deafness  to  retard  development  in  other  respects. 

Lincoln  once  asked:  "How  many  legs  has  a  dog, 
counting  the  tail  as  a  leg?"  His  friends  answered, 
"five."  "No,"  replied  Lincoln,  "only  four;  calling  the 
tail  a  leg  does  not  make  it  a  leg." 

There  are  deaf  children,  just  as  there  are  hearing 
children,  that  I  know  are  feeble-minded  as  soon  as  I  get 
within  ten  feet  of  them.  There  are  other  deaf  children 
who,  when  taught  by  excellent  teachers,  in  six  years 
have  not  yet  finished  first-year  work.  I  know  of  one 
deaf  boy  who  was  instructed  by  one  of  the  best  teachers 
I  ever  saw.  There  were  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  signs, 
spelling,  writing,  or  anything  short  of  bodily  injury.  In 
twelve  years  he  had  actually  given  forth  just  two  short, 
simple  sentences  and  knew  nouns  enough  for  three  or 
four  more.  Eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  sentence  is  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  literary  attainment,  even  if  it  is  at 
one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world.  Estimating  the 
results  at  600  hours'  work  and  a  cost  of  $240  per  word — 
and  these  not  spoken,  but  written  illegibly  with  no 
punctuation  or  capitalization —  I  should  say  this  child 
was  fairly  feeble-minded. 

I  appreciate  the  squeamishness  that  causes  persons  to 
use  euphemistic  terms  in  regard  to  their  own  offspring. 
At  least  a  hundred  parents  a  year  come  to  me  with 
children  to  examine.  According  to  the  parents,  who 
ought  to  know,  these  children  are  exceptionally  bright; 
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but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  children  cannot 
talk,  or  write,  or  understand  what  is  said  to  them. 
Persons  conducting  schools,  retreats,  or  asylums  for  such 
children  are  psychologists  of  real  merit.  Do  they  call 
their  establishment  Asylum  for  Idiots  or  Place  for  Keep- 
ing the  Feeble-Minded?  Oh  no;  they  prefer  the  pleas- 
ing title,  School  for  Exceptional  Children  or  Home  for 
Defective  Children.  There  is  now  a  Home  for  Little 
Children  Who  Cannot  Hear.  How  delicate,  how 
indirect!  Circumlocution  has  removed  the  sting  of 
misfortune.  The  parent  who  was  humiliated  because 
his  child  was  deaf  is  now  relieved  to  know  that  his  child 
cannot  hear.  Let  us  all  fall  in  line;  let  us  relieve  suffer- 
ing humanity  by  the  simple  process  of  sandpapering  our 
language.  Let  us  all  deal  with  children  who  cannot 
hear,  help  support  homes  for  those  who  cannot  think, 
and  extend  our  sympathies  toward  retreats  for  brilliant 
persons  who  cannot  reason  correctly. 

In  all  seriousness,  does  softening  the  terms  relieve  the 
unfortunate  child?  Does  calling  an  idiot  an  exceptional 
child  improve  his  mental  condition?  Let  us  as  teachers 
at  least  use  the  terms  that  admit  of  accurate  thinking. 
There  are  fools,  and  I  have  to  deal  with  some  of  them;  I 
do  not  tell  them  they  are  fools,  but  I  can  better  meet 
the  situation  by  remembering  that  I  am  dealing  with 
fools.  I  do  not  want  a  teacher  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a 
backward  child  by  telling  him  he  is  stupid,  neither  do  I 
want  her  to  assume  that  he  is  stupid  until  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  he  is;  but  I  do  want  her  to  know  when  a  child 
is  backward  and  to  do  her  best  to  improve  his  condition. 
I  do  not  want  her  to  tell  me  or  to  tell  visitors  that  she 
has  a  stupid  class;  but  I  do  want  her  to  learn  some- 
thing about  psychology  and  to  apply  her  knowledge  in 
individual  cases.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  teacher 
who  whines  about  having  a  stupid  class.     If  the  children 
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are  not  stupid  she  has  slandered  them;  if  they  are  stupid 
her  duty  is  to  give  them  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
attention. 

While  trying  to  steer  clear  of  the  whirlpool  on  the 
one  side,  we  must  avoid  the  rocks  on  the  other.  While 
raising  the  standard  of  endeavor  and  attainment  for 
those  who  can  complete  the  course  of  study,  let  us 
remember  the  average  whose  only  relation  on  commence- 
ment day  is  that  of  spectator;  neither  should  we  forget 
the  backward  pupils  who  may  never  understand  the 
nature  of  the  occasion. 

Before  suggesting  remedies  it  is  always  well  to  learn 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  Our  diagnosis  to-day,  you 
will  note  with  regret,  is  largely  statistical. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Hill,  Inspector  for  the  New  York  State 
Educational  Department,  has  compiled  valuable  sta- 
tistics concerning  retardation  and  repeaters  in  the  eight 
schools  under  state  inspection  in  New  York  during  the 
school  year  1910-1911.  In  his  investigations  Dr.  Hill 
confined  himself  to  the  first  eight  classes  in  each  school. 

Class  or  Grade  A  means  a  class  doing  first-year  work ; 
Grade  B,  second-year  work;  and  so  forth.  Assuming 
that  six  is  the  best  age  for  admission,  under  ideal  condi- 
tions children  in  Grade  A  would  be  six  years  old;  in 
Grade  B,  seven  years  old,  etc.  A  child  of  five  in  Grade 
A  is  one  year  above  grade,  and  a  child  of  seven  in  Grade 
A  is  one  year  below  grade.  Retardation,  it  is  unneces- 
sary  to  explain,  means  being  behind  the  grade,  or  class, 
corresponding  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Repeaters  are  pupils  who  in  a  year's  time  are  unable 
to  complete  the  required  work  and  fail  of  promotion. 
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Number  of  pupils  of  normal  age  for  grade 150 

Number  of  pupils  young  for  grade 99 

Number  of  pupils  old  for  grade 1005 

Total..1 J254 

Percentage  of  pupils  of  normal  age  for  grade.  . .  12 

Percentage  of  pupils  young  for  grade 8 

Percentage  of  pupils  old  for  grade 80 

Total 100 


If  the  conditions  were  normal,  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  would  be  of  the  proper  age  for  their  respective 
grades,  and  the  number  old  for  grade  would  be  equal  to 
the  number  young  for  grade.  With  only  twelve  per 
cent,  of  normal  age  for  grade  and  with  eighty  per  cent, 
too  old  for  grade,  there  is  an  asymmetry  that  should  be 
investigated.  Our  first  step  will  be  to  study  Dr.  Hill's 
statistics  of  retardation: 

T*iu  IV. 

Rrpratrrt  in  ,V™  York  Stttdi  for  I tl  Draf,  If  10-1911. 

(By  Dr.  A.  C.  Hi]]). 
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Table  V. 

Repeaters  according  to  Grade*  in  New  York  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 

1910-1911. 

(From  Statistics  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hill.) 


Grade. 

No.  pupils. 

No. 
repeaters. 

No.  not 
repeating. 

Percentage 
of  repeaters. 

A 

310 
181 
146 
122 
116 
139 
114 
126 

160 
51 
56 
33 
43 
55 
20 
48 

150 
130 
90 
89 
73 
84 
94 
78 

51 

B 

28 

C 

38 

D 

27 

E 

37 

F 

39 

1 

17 

2 

38 

Totals 

1,254 

466 

788 

37 

Of  the  1,005  pupils  above  normal  age,  466,  or  37  per 
cent.,  are  behind  their  grade  on  account  of  slow  progress, 
and  the  excessive  age  of  539,  or  63  per  cent.,  may  be 
attributed  in  the  main  to  late  entrance  and  ik  part  to 
irregular  attendance. 

Before  arriving  at  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  retarda- 
tion in  schools  for  the  deaf,  it  is  well  to  know  something 
about  schools  for  the  hearing. 

From  "The  Relative  Responsibility  of  School  and 
Society  for  the  Over-Age  Child,,,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
we  learn  that  in  twenty-nine  cities  with  206,495  pupils, 
in  1911,  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  above 
normal  age.  These  figures  deal  with  the  first  eight 
years  in  school,  as  do  the  figures  concerning  New  York 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

Percentage  above  normal  age 37 

Percentage    above    normal    age    because    of    late 

entrance 13 

Because  of  slow  progress 17 

Because  of  late  entrance  and  slow  progress 7 

These  figures  probably  represent  with  fair  accuracy 
average  conditions  in  city  school  systems  throughout 
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this  country.  The  number  of  pupils  who  make  slow 
progress  is  not  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  number 
who  make  rapid  progress.  Figures  show  that,  on  the 
average,  for  every  child  who  is  making  more  than  normal 
progress,  from  eight  to  ten  are  making  abnormally  slow 
progress.  "These  conditions  mean  that  our  courses  of 
study  as  at  present  constituted  are  not  fitted  to  the  slow 
child  or  to  the  average  child  but  to  the  unusually  bright 
one."     (Leonard  P.  Ayres,  "Laggards  in  Our  Schools.") 

Educators  are  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  hearing  are  above  the  normal  ages  for 
their  grades.  If  this  percentage  is  startling,  what  can 
we  say  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  New  York  with 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  above  the  normal  ages  for 
their  grades?  If  the  percentage  of  repeaters  in  schools 
for  the  hearing  is  a  matter  for  investigation,  surely  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  repeaters  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  New  York  is  a  matter  for  more  than  passing  comment. 
Something  is  wrong  when  more  than  half  of  the  pupils 
must  repeat  first-year  work,  and  more  than  one-third 
are  repeaters  in  •  one  grade  or  another.  Making  all 
reasonable  allowance  for  late  entrance,  for  illness  and 
all  other  causes  of  absence,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
courses  of  study  of  these  schools  are  based  upon  the 
attainments  of  the  child  of  unusual  ability,  and  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  the  inference  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  are  not  graded  to  their  best  advan- 
tage. There  is  still  further  ground  for  such  inference 
when  we  learn  that  many  of  the  repeaters  have  spent 
from  two  to  three  years  in  a  single  grade. 

Similar  statistics  for  schools  for  the  deaf  outside  of 
New  York  are  wanting.  I  think,  however,  all  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  New 
York  are  as  good  as  the  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout 
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the  country.  I  think  the  average  for  the  State  of  New 
York  is  better  than  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
There  is  nothing  exclusive  about  me.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  for  you  to  apply  to  your  own  school  everything 
that  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  schools  in  New  York. 

What  shall  we  do?  Who  shall  be  the  measure  of 
attainment?  Shall  we  consider  the  very  few  that  hope 
to  continue  their  education  at  Gallaudet  College  or  a 
high  school?  Shall  we  adjust  the  course  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  small  number  who  complete  the 
present  course  of  study?  Shall  we  look  primarily  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  pupil?  Shall  we  keep  in  mind  the 
child  of  low  intelligence? 

A  gentleman  became  very  much  concerned  in  regard 
to  the  future  welfare  of  his  son,  aged  one  year.  He 
wished  to  determine  as  early  as  possible  the  profession  or 
business  for  which  his  heir  would  best  be  suited.  In 
order  to  learn  the  child's  preference,  he  placed  a  Bible, 
some  money,  and  some  candy  on  the  floor  and  left  the 
child  to  make  his  choice.  The  father  had  decided  that 
if  the  child  selected  the  Bible  he  should  become  a  min- 
ister ;  if  the  money,  a  banker ;  or  if  the  candy,  a  mer- 
chant. When  the  father  returned  he  found  his  son 
seated  on  the  Bible,  holding  the  money  in  his  hand,  and 
eating  the  candy.  "Bless  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "the  boy 
is  a  born  politician !" 

Let  us  be  politicians.  Let  us  maintain  a  high 
standard  for  the  highest  pupils;  let  us  prepare  a  course 
of  study  so  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  average; 
and  let  us  make  special  provision  for  the  backward 
pupils. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  arranged  a  course  of  study 
will  agree  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  systematize  the 
work  of  a  school  from  any  one  point  of  view,  whether 
that  of  the  bright,  the  average,  or  the  backward  pupil; 
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to  arrange  a  course  that  shall  have  proper  unity  and  yet 
be  three  courses  in  its  application  to  the  various  grades 
of  intellect  of  the  pupils,  some  may  regard  as  impossible. 
To  do  this  is  difficult,  I  concede,  but  not  impossible. 
It  is  not  impossible  because  it  is  necessary.  The  ideal 
course  of  study  must  be  one  that  makes  the  best  pro- 
vision for  all  grades  of  intelligence.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  "A  Course  of  Study  with  Relation  to  Mental 
Ability." 

HARRIS  TAYLOR, 
Principal  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 

New  York,  City. 


THE    FIRST    CONFERENCE    OF    NEW  YORK 

CITY  TEACHERS. 

The  First  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  in 
New  York  City  was  held  at  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Friday, 
May  24,  1912. 

This  Conference  was  convened  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 
A.  C.  Hill,  the  regular  inspector  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  accredited  to  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Hill,  who  has  served  in  this  capacity  for  the  past 
four  years,  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that  such  a  confer- 
ence of  the  teachers  of  the  seven  schools  for  the  deaf 
located  in  greater  New  York,  would  result  in  much  good. 
Dr.  Downing,  Second  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, early  in  May  authorized  Dr.  Hill  to  call  such  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  and  ruled  that  attendance  upon 
the  sessions  of  the  day  would  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
school  day. 

A  committee  consisting  of  E.  H.  Currier,  Principal  of 
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the  New  York  Institution;  Harris  Taylor,  Principal  of 
the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction;  J.  D.  Wright, 
Principal  of  the  Wright  Oral  School;  Miss  N.  Frances 
O'Connor,  Principal  of  St.  Joseph's  Institution;  and 
Miss  Carrie  W.  Kearns,  Principal  of  Public  School 
Number  47,  had  prepared  the  programme,  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Education  Department,  was  the  pre- 
senting of  methods  and  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  and  the  Teaching  of  Speech-Reading. 

The  topics  had  been  divided  into  the  following  head- 
ings and  the  speakers  were  assigned  from  the  several 
schools  to  present  these  briefly  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
discussions  that  might  follow  the  presentation  of  each 
subject: 

A  Word  of  Greeting,  Mr.  Currier. 

The  Teaching  of  Speech  to  Beginners,  Miss  McGill, 
of  the  New  York  Institution;  to  Intermediate  Grades, 
Miss  Clearman,  of  St.  Joseph's  Institute;  to  Advanced 
Grades,  Miss  Eddy,  of  the  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction. 

The  Teaching  of  Speech-Reading  to  the  Congenitally 
Deaf,  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Wright  Oral  School;  to  the 
Semi-Mute  and  to  the  Semi-Deaf,  Misses  Berry, 
Green,  Hall,  Stryker,  Thomason,  Townsend,  and 
Messrs.  Bjorlee  and  LaCrosse,  of  the  New  York 
Institution. 

On  the  morning  of  May  24,  the  teachers  from  the 
various  schools  assembled  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  and 
were  cordially  greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currier  and  the 
members  of  the  staff.  The  attendance  was  exception- 
ally large,  there  being  a  total  of  130  teachers  present 
from  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  The  New  York 
Institution  sent  39;  the  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction  27;  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham  Branch 
13,  Westchester  Branch  27,  Brooklyn  Branch  11;  the 
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Wright  Oral  School  7;  Public  School  No.  47  6.  In  addi. 
tion  to  these  mentioned,  representatives  were  present 
from  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  Le  Couteulx 
St.  Mary's  Institution,  the  Reno-Margulies  School, 
and  Gallaudet  College. 

The  sessions,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  were  held 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Institution,  and  it  is  but  fitting  to 
remark  in  passing  that  it  was  at  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion in  1850  that  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  was  organized  and  that  later,  in  1890, 
it  was  in  this  same  Institution  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation to  Promoting  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  was  organized. 

Mr.  Currier,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  explaining  briefly  the  objects  of  the 
Conference  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Institution  extended  to  all  a  hearty  welcome.  He 
announced  that  no  formal  papers  were  to  be  presented 
and  urged  that  each  one  feel  free  to  speak  and  ask  ques- 
tions; in  fact  he  laid  much  emphasis  on  the  point  that 
this  was  to  be  a  meeting  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  of 
those  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  class-room. 

Upon  agreement  between  the  Committee  and  Dr. 
Hill,  Mr.  LaCrosse,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Hill,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman, 
expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  New  York  City  together  for  the  first  time  and 
hoped  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  such 
gatherings. 

Miss  McGill,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  presented 
the  subject  of  "Teaching  of  Speech  to  Beginners.,, 
Miss  McGill  outlined  the  Montessori  Method  of  teach- 
ing young  children  which  is  receiving  so  much  attention 
to-day  from  educators.    She  showed  that  many  0f 
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these  methods'and  appliances  used  by  Dr.  Montessori 
have  for  a  long  time  been  in  use  in  the  kindergarten  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  and  no  doubt  other  schools 
for  the  deaf  have  also  been  using  them  as  part  of  their 
regular  course,  but  she  believed  that  many  other  ot  the 
Montessori  ideas  could  be  adopted  and  applied  success- 
fully in  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  little  ones.  She 
took  the  position  that  the  one  essential  requisite  for  the 
successful  teaching  of  the  beginner  is  the  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
nature  of  the  deaf  child.  "Let  us  live  with  the  chil- 
dren/' ought  to  be  the  motto  of  every  kindergarten 
teacher.  She  further  expressed  the  idea  that  the  work 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  presented  in  the  form  of 
play.  To  illustrate  this,  she  called  upon  Miss  Andrews 
to  present  a  model  class  from  the  kindergarten  of  the 
New  York  Institution. 

This  class,  consisting  of  ten  little  boys  and  girls,  acted 
out  and  spoke  the  lines  in  the  familiar  rhyme  " Little 
Boy  Blue,"  showing  how  heartily  the  children  can  enter 
into  the  work  of  getting  good  speech  if  it  is  made 
interesting  to  them. 

Miss  McGill  then  went  on  to  explain  how  necessary 
it  is  that  careful  attention  should  be  paid  at  this  stage 
in  the  school  work  to  the  development  of  the  voice. 
She  called  upon  Miss  Eckert,  who  occupies  the  position 
of  special  articulation  teacher  in  the  Institution,  to 
speak  about  her  work. 

Miss  Eckert  spoke  of  the  importance  of  voice  cul- 
ture for  beginners  and  explained  at  length  the  method 
pursued  in  the  Institution  of  giving  daily  drill  to  the 
beginners,  using  a  piano  and  other  vibrating  instru- 
ments to  secure  pitch,  inflection,  and  accent  in  their 
articulation  work. 

The  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  this  sub- 
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ject  was  opened  by  Miss  O'Connor,  of  St.  Joseph's 
Institute,  who  was  interested  in  knowing  about  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  several  different  years  of  the 
kindergarten  department. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Wright  Oral  School,  spoke  of 
the  advantages  of  combining,  elements  into  words  as 
soon  as  possible  and  the  advisability  of  drill  only  on 
such  combinations  as  could  later  be  formed  into  words. 

The  second  number  on  the  programme,  "The  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  Intermediate  Grades,"  was  presented 
by  Miss  Clearman,  of  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  In  open- 
ing she  said  that  St.  Joseph's  Institute  had  never  claimed 
a  great  deal  of  prominence  in  the  matter  of  speech 
teaching,  but  had  always  tried  to  pay  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  with  each  pupil  as  its  condition  war- 
ranted. She  brought  up,  as  one  of  the  common  diffi- 
culties in  teaching  speech,  the  question  as  to  how  best 
to  secure  an  easy  connected  utterance  of  words  in  sen- 
tences; explaining  at  the  same  time  methods  used  by 
her  in  the  class-room,  such  as  the  learning  and  repeating 
by  the  pupils  of  simple  dialogues,  reading  aloud-  from 
books,  and  conversations  between  children  and  teacher 
on  familiar  topics  of  interest. 

The  closing  subject  of  the  morning  session,  "The 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  Advanced  Grades,"  was  taken  up 
by  Miss  Eddy,  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion. She  pointed  out  many  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front one  who  teaches  speech  to  this  grade  of  pupils. 
She  stated  that  in  this  grade  the  work  is  more  corrective 
than  formative,  and  consists  mostly  of  correcting  wrong 
elements,  phrasing  correctly,  and  securing  proper  inflec- 
tion. She  explained  that  to  her  mind  the  subject  of 
working  out  rules  of  pronunciation  ought  to  receive 
greater  attention.  She  told  how  she  had  discovered  the 
rule  by  a  search  through  the  dictionary  that  nearly 
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every  word  ending  in  o  is  accented  on  the  syllable  pre- 
ceding the  o.  This  rule  when  given  to  her  class  proved 
very  helpful.  Another  rule  discovered  in  the  same  way 
was  that  final  tial,  sion,  and  event  were  never  accented. 

In  the  matter  of  inflection  Miss  Eddy  explained  how 
she  had  found  that  the  object  of  the  preposition  ought 
always  to  be  accented  and  that,  in  a  combination  of  a 
verb  with  an  auxiliary,  the  principal  verb  should  receive 
the  emphasis.  She  believed  that  inflection  could  be 
begun  with  profit  even  in  the  lower  grades  by  accenting 
certain  vowels  in  each  word,  thereby  forming  the  habit 
which  would  later  result  in  the  accenting  of  certain  syl- 
lables in  words.  In  her  class  work  she  had  often  found 
that  many  pupils  would  keep  the  voice  up  on  a  syllable 
following  one  that  had  received  special  emphasis ;  to  her 
mind  the  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  anticipative  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  child.  To  overcome  this, 
she  would  have  the  pupil  sit  down  after  each  word  and 
relax  his  throat,  thus  securing  the  proper  poise  for  the 
enunciation  of  the  following  word. 

In  speaking  of  specific  defects  noticed  in  her  work  she 
mentioned  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  made  no 
noticeable  distinction  between  vocal  and  non-vocal  con- 
sonants was  surprising.  In  justification  for  her  position 
in  teaching  ng  as  a  front  rather  than  as  a  back  element, 
she  stated  that  she  had  found  that  in  only  one  out  of 
every  thirty  words  does  ng  follow  a  back  vowel ;  there- 
fore the  advantage  in  teaching  it  in  the  front  position 
is  apparent,  as  the  tongue  is  more  nearly  in  position 
to  make  it. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, opened  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  saying  that 
probably  every  teacher  present  had  used  some  simple 
little  device  that  had  proved  helpful;  he  urged  all  to 
"  speak  out." 
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Miss  Green,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  spoke  of 
a  method  of  teaching  ng  that  she  had  found  very  suc- 
cessful; namely,  making  the  child  take  a  long  breath 
and  expel  it  through  the  nose  with  the  mouth  open, 
forcing  the  tongue  to  take  the  correct  position  for  this 
element. 

Mr.  Brill,  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  teachers  in  the 
higher  grades  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the 
correction  of  wrongly  spoken  elements,  but  are  con- 
cerned with  the  subject  matter  of  the  particular  branch 
that  they  may  be  teaching;  thus  many  teachers  have 
allowed  pupils  to  continue  a  bad  habit  in  articulation 
without  correction. 

Miss  Chapin,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  spoke 
of  the  results  that  she  had  obtained  in  teaching  B,  G, 
and  D  with  a  vowel  as  finals  before  teaching  them  as 
initial  sounds. 

Mr.  Bjorlee,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  asked  a 
question  as  to  how  much  time  should  be  given  in 
advanced  grades  to  the  teaching  of  speech  to  a  pupil 
who  perhaps  had  become  deaf  just  previous  to  his  enter- 
ing the  grade  and  school.  Should  the  general  work  of 
the  class  be  delayed  in  order  to  bring  the  speech  of  this 
one  pupil  up  to  the  standard  of  the  class? 

Several  answered  that  they  were  meeting  with  the 
same  difficulty  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
class;  this  one  backward  pupil  in  speech  would  have 
to  get  what  he  could  and  possibly,  with  the  help  of  a 
special  articulation  teacher  outside  of  his  regular  class, 
he  might  be  brought  up  to  standard. 

The  question  was  then  brought  up  as  to  the  best  time 
to  correct  errors  in  speech;  by  interrupting  whenever 
made,  or  should  they  be  noted  for  future  treatment 
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and  the  work  in  hand  allowed  to  continue?  This 
question  was  answered  in  different  ways  by  Misses 
Buell  and  Green  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Wright. 

Miss  Eddy  introduced  the  question  of  responsibility 
for  imperfect  speech,  saying  that  she  felt  that  the  child 
ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  errors  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  on  which  previous  drill  had  been 
given. 

Mr.  LaCrosse,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  in  dis- 
cussing this  question  of  responsibility  expressed  the 
opinion  that  we  expect  too  much  of  the  pupil,  and  that 
we  ought  to  realize  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
perfect  and  exact  speech  can  never  be  secured  when  we 
ask  a  deaf  child  to  express  his  ideas  in  articulate  sen- 
tences. In  the  case  of  the  hearing  person,  auditory 
images  previously  received  and  recorded  innervate  the 
speech  centers  in  the  brain  and  give  rise  to  perfect 
articulation,  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  hear  every 
sound  correctly.  But  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  child,  no 
such  auditory  images  being  present  in  the  cerebrum, 
other  kinds  of  images  must  be  depended  upon  to  ener- 
gize and  stimulate  the  speech  centers.  These  other 
images  are  those  called  visual  and  kinesthetic,  and  from 
their  very  nature  they  must  be  limited  in  their  possi- 
bilities of  producing  perfect  speech.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  pupil's  attention  is  engaged  upon  the 
thought  of  what  he  is  going  to  say,  thus  leaving  but  a 
small  share  of  his  attention  to  shape  his  words  exactly, 
and  we  have  one  explanation  why  more  perfect  speech 
has  not  been  secured  from  the  congenitally  deaf. 

The  session  adjourned  at  12.30  o'clock. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  pupils'  dining  room  at 
1  P.  M.,  after  which  a  large  photograph  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  was  taken. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  by  the 
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Chairman  at  2  o'clock,  who  announced  that  Mr.  Wright 
would  present  the  subject  of  "Speech  Reading  for  the 
Congenitally  Deaf." 

Mr.  Wright  began  by  saying  that  our  problem  is  to 
have  deaf  children  interpret  ideas  from  a  sequence  of 
motions  or  movements  rather  than  from  a  natural  form 
or  sequence  of  sound.  In  successful  lip-reading  there 
is  no  time  for  analysis  of  the  words  or  sentences  into 
elements.  "Speech  reading  must  be  on  units  of 
thought ;"  therefore  in  order  to  do  this  successfully  we 
must  train  the  eye,  but,  what  is  much  more  important, 
we  must  train  the  mind. 

Mr.  Wright  then  called  upon  Miss  Irvine  of  his  school 
to  explain  about  a  lip-reading  chart  used  in  her  classes. 

Miss  Irvine  told  how  she  had  at  different  times  made 
charts  embracing  a  variety  of  subjects.  For  instance, 
she  would  have  a  chart  showing  a  set  of  pictures  of 
boys  going  to  school,  who  would  of  course  be  carrying 
books.  With  this  chart  of  pictures  in  front  of  the  pupil, 
the  teacher  would  give  words  or  phrases  suggested  by 
the  pictures,  and  with  this  visual  image  before  them 
the  pupils  could  more  readily  grasp  the  relation  between 
the  spoken  phrase  or  sentence  and  the  subject  matter 
of  the  pictures.  This  method  of  word  building  has 
been  used  most  successfully  in  the  Wright  Oral  School 
in  the  lower  departments. 

Mr.  Wright  then  asked  Miss  Stannard  of  his  staff  to 
explain  the  methods  used  by  her  to  secure  a  more 
natural  speech. 

Miss  Stannard  said  that  if  we  talked  naturally  to 
the  children  they  would  talk  naturally  to  us.  Too  often 
the  teacher  will  use  a  word  which  she  thinks  the  child 
will  surely  understand  in  preference  to  the  proper  word 
for  that  idea. 

Mr.  Wright  called  upon  Miss  Pettibone  of  his  school 
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to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  her  method  of  testing  her 
pupils'  knowledge  of  the  matter  given  by  the  teacher. 

Miss  Pettibone  said  that  her  ideas  would  probably 
be  considered  radical  by  many  because  she  insisted  that 
the  pupils  concentrate  attention  upon  getting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence  and  that  they  give  something  back 
in  the  form  of  a  reply  or  remark  and  not  merely  repeat 
what  she  had  said.  She  thought  it  more  important  to 
use  the  mind  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  than  in  an  analysis  of  the  different  elements. 
Her  experience  had  proved  the  value  of  this  method. 

Miss  O'Connor,  Principal  of  the  Brooklyn  Branch 
of  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  gave  her  experience  in  using 
action  work  as  a  mode  of  developing  speech-reading. 

A  question  was  raised  by  Dr.  Taylor  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  lip-reading,  and  expressions  were  given  by 
various  members  as  to  whether  all  pupils  of  ordinary 
intelligence  could  be  made  good  lip-readers.  The 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  varied,  some  thinking 
that  the  teacher  did  not  expect  enough  of  the  pupil, 
others  feeling  that  some  teachers  expect  such  perfection 
from  the  lip-reader  as  is  almost  impossible. 

The  discussion  was  brought  back  to  the  question  by 
Miss  Thomason,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  should  strive  for  practical 
lip-reading.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  higher  grades. 
While  we  ought  to  expect  an  ability  to  repeat  every 
word  when  we  are  teaching  beginners,  and  simple 
sentences  in  our  work  with  the  higher  grades,  the  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  lip-reading  is  the  ability  to  gather 
ideas  correctly. 

Miss  Kearns,  of  Public  School  No.  47,  explained 
that,  because  she  was  so  new  in  the  work,  her  ideas  would 
not  count  for  much,  but  said  that  during  her  brief  expe- 
rience she  had  learned  one  thing  about  deaf  children, 
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namely,  that  in  many  cases  the  teacher  is  trying  to  do 
too  much  of  the  work  herself  and  not  leaving  enough 
to  the  children.  She  advocated  the  idea  that  children 
should  talk  more  among  themselves.  She  told  how  she 
had  borrowed  some  children  from  a  near-by  hearing 
school,  and  the  deaf  and  hearing  children  together  had 
given  a  dramatization  of  "  Sleeping  Beauty/ '  She  told 
an  instance  of  how  during  the  play  a  hearing  child  had 
told  a  deaf  boy  to  use  his  voice,  and  in  consequence  this 
deaf  child  immediately  gave  out  more  voice  than  his 
teacher  had  ever  heard  from  him. 

Dr.  Hill,  of  the  Education  Department,  said  that 
he  was  especially  pleased  with  the  way  the  discussion 
was  being  carried  on  and  that  he  was  recording  a  great 
many  new  ideas. 

Mr.  Bjorlee,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  cited  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  had  an  exceptionally  good  mind  and 
was  well  informed  in  general  topics,  yet  seemed  to  lack 
concentration '  to  follow  the  lips  and  gather  the  ideas 
therefrom,  and  asked  for  suggestions  for  training  his 
imagination  and  concentration. 

In  reply  Mr.  Wright  thought  this  question  of 
''mental  alertness,"  as  he  phrased  it,  could  only  be 
developed  by  hard  and  persistent  work.  He  explained 
methods  that  he  uses  of  showing  sentences  on  slips  of 
paper  for  an  instant  and  then  taking  the  paper  away. 
Often  the  pupil  gets  but  one  or  two  words  of  the  sentence 
but  by  training  in  concentration  and  mental  alertness 
he  will  become  able  to  take  in  nearly  all  the  sentence 
at  a  glance. 

Mr.  Brill,  of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  value  of 
mechanical  lip-reading  and  believed  it  better  when 
teaching  a  new  word  to  write  it  out  on  the  slate  and 
explain  it,  expecting  that  afterwards  they  will  get  it 
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from  the  lips  and  be  able  to  use  it  as  expressing  a  definite 
idea.  This  method  to  him  seemed  better  than  trying 
to  build  up  a  meaningless  new  word  from  symbols  the 
pupil  sees  on  the  lips. 

The  next  number  on  the  programme,  "Teaching  of 
Speech-Reading  to  the  Semi-Mute  and  to  the  Semi- 
Deaf"  was  presented  by  a  committee  of  teachers  from 
the  New  York  Institution,  composed  of  Misses  Berry, 
Green,  Hall,  Stryker,  Thomason,  and  Townsend,  and 
Messrs.  Bjorlee  and  LaCrosse. 

Mr.  Currier,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
in  calling  for  the  first  presentation,  said  that  in  this  way 
he  could  best  illustrate  the  method  used  in  the  Institu- 
tion in  the  several  grades,  from  the  beginners  to  the 
more  advanced,  and  that  such  model  classes  would 
clearly  demonstrate  the  difficulties  met  and  how  they 
were  overcome. 

Miss  Green  showed  a  class  of  five  pupils  of  the  third 
grade.  Three  were  congenitally  deaf,  one  was  hard  of 
hearing,  and  one  became  deaf  at  five  years  of  age.  The 
pupils  took  positions  at  the  slate  and  Miss  Green  dic- 
tated problems  in  arithmetic  involving  addition,  sub- 
traction, and  multiplication.  This  exercise  required 
concentration  both  on  the  appearance  of  the  words  as 
seen  on  the  lips  and  also  on  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Miss  Stryker  presented  two  pupils  from  the  third- 
grade  class,  one  a  semi-mute  and  the  other  semi-deaf. 
She  then  repeated  a  story  to  the  pupils  and  had  them 
repeat  it  after  her,  sentence  by  sentence.  This  exercise 
showed  the  advantages  derived  from  the  repetition  of 
dictation  with  young  pupils. 

The  next  model  class  was  the  fourth  oral,  taught  by 
Miss  Townsend.  This  class  illustrated  lip-reading  in 
geography  work,  the  teacher  asking  different  pupils 
to  point  to  places  on  the  map  before  them.     Then  the 
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pupils  would  become  questioners  and  ask  each  other 
questions.  This  illustrated  the  possibilities  and  diffi- 
culties of  teaching  geography  through  the  means  of  lip- 
reading  where  many  proper  names  are  involved. 

Miss  Thomason,  with  her  fourth  grade,  prefaced  her 
work  with  the  explanation  that  the  majority  of  her  class 
were  semi-mutes,  the  remainder  being  semi-deaf.  In 
this  class,  during  the  course  of  the  conversation  between 
the  teacher  and  pupils,  the  old  difficulty  arose  of  a  very 
bright  boy,  one  of  the  best  in  general  intelligence,  being 
unable  to  read  the  lips  as  easily  and  quickly  as  others  in 
the  class.  In  closing  Miss  Thomason  showed  a  very 
helpful  exercise  that  she  uses  with  success.  She  wrote 
several  words  on  the  slate  that  look  very  similar  when 
seen  on  the  lips,  such  as  share,  chair,  au,  haw,  and  then, 
speaking  one  in  a  sentence,  she  asked  the  pupils  to  point 
to  the  correct  one  on  the  slate.  This  illustrated  the 
fact  that  pupils  in  order  to  be  successful  as  lip-readers 
must  often  decide  on  the  word  from  the  context. 

Miss  Berry  showed  seven  pupils  from  the  sixth 
grade.  In  the  discussion  of  current  events  that 
followed  the  children  showed  ability  to  understand 
different  subjects  presented  to  them  seriatim. 

Miss  Hall,  with  four  girls  from  the  fifth  grade,  was 
presented  to  the  Conference.  She  had  found  it  of 
advantage  in  telling  a  story  to  ask  after  each  sentence  a 
question  which  would  show  that  her  pupils  were  getting 
the  subject  matter.  For  instance,  in  telling  a  story 
about  the  German  Emperor,  she  said:  "The  Emperor 
Frederick  often  visited  the  village  schools,  where  he 
always  was  a  welcome  guest.  Now  where  did  he 
go?"  In  response  to  this  she  received  the  answer,  "To 
village  school."  "What  is  a  guest?"  Answer:  "A 
visitor."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  story  the  children 
had  shown  by  their  answers  that  they  understood  what 
had  been  given  them. 
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Mr.  LaCrosse,  with  the  sixth  grade  of  boys,  in 
explaining  his  work  stated  that  in  the  higher  grades  the 
teacher  is  confronted  not  so  much  with  the  proposition 
of  how  to  teach  lip-reading  as  how  to  use  lip-reading  to 
advantage  as  the  medium  of  teaching  the  subjects 
assigned  to  that  particular  grade.  He  thought  the  one 
essential  thing  to  do  in  using  Up-reading  as  a  means  of 
instruction  was  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  interest  in 
the  subject;  the  imagination  and  interest  evoked  would 
necessarily  make  for  greater  concentration  and  success. 
To  illustrate  this  he  selected  a  story  from  a  morning 
newspaper  concerning  an  incident  that  happened  in 
New  York  City  only  the  afternoon  before.  His  idea 
was  not  to  repeat  sentences,  nor  to  require  repetitions 
from  the  pupils,  but  to  make  them  so  alert  and  inter- 
ested that  they  would  get  it  the  first  time.  He  told 
them  the  story  once  and  then  asked  several  of  the  boys 
to  tell  what  the  story  was  about  without  giving  any 
details.  In  response  to  his  request  several  answered, 
showing  that  they  had  understood  the  story.  He  ex- 
plained that  in  giving  lessons  one  ought  first  to  create 
the  same  interest  which  was  present  in  the  story. 

Mr.  Bjorlee,  with  four  pupils  from  the  seventh 
grade,  was  the  last  to  demonstrate  this  subject.  In 
opening  he  explained  the  case  of  the  boy  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  previously  and  asked  any  one  to  give  him  a 
subject  to  write  about  on  the  slate.  This  boy  there- 
upon wrote  a  very  creditable  composition  but,  as  his 
teacher  said,  he  seemed  unable  to  get  much  from  the 
lips.  Mr.  Bjorlee  then  illustrated  his  method  of  using 
conversational  exercises  in  the  class-room  with  the 
pupils :  first  by  speaking  to  one  of  the  pupils  on  a  sug- 
gested subject  and  then  having  that  pupil  turn  and  ask 
his  classmate  a  question  on  the  same  subject. 

The  discussion  on  this  presentation  could  not  be  taken 
up  as  the  hour  for  adjournment  had  arrived. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Taylor  the  assemblage  gave  a  ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  worked  so  hard  to 
make  the  Conference  a  success  and  to  the  Principal  and 
his  co-laborers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  their 
hospitality. 

Mr.  Currier,  in  a  short  but  well-worded  speech, 
expressed  his  pleasure  in  having  been  allowed  to  be  host 
to  such  an  assembly.  He  said  that  much  good  must 
come  from  such  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  that  several 
points  seemed  to  have  been  brought  out  and  agreed 
upon  by  nearly  all.  One  of  these  was  the  necessity  for 
throroughly  equipped,  well  trained  teachers.  Concern- 
ing this  necessity  there  could  be  no  dissenting  voice. 
But  when  it  came  to  being  able  to  agree  on  a  particular 
method  that  each  teacher  must  follow,  regardless  of  the 
material  which  was  in  his  hands  to  be  moulded,  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion.  To  his  mind  a  teacher 
could  do  better  work,  provided,  of  course,  that  she  had 
been  well  trained,  if  she  were  allowed  a  certain  latitude 
in  her  use  of  methods,  taking  from  each  that  which  was 
best  suited  for  the  particular  case  in  hand.  In  closing 
he  said  that  while  all  the  teachers  present  were  not  doing 
things  in  the  same  way,  they  were  all  trying  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end,  namely,  to  uplift  and  give  to  the  deaf 
man  all  that  could  be  given  to  him. 

Edwin  l.  Lacrosse, 

Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


WORD  PICTURES  AS  A  MEANS  OF  MENTAL 

DEVELOPMENT.* 

Why  does  language  mean  so  little  to  many  of  our 
deaf  children?  Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  a  deaf  child  to 
separate  important  facts  from  unimportant  detail? 
Wherever  two  teachers  are  met  together  and  the  con- 
versation turns  to  language  teaching,  we  hear  these 
two  questions. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  solve  any  difficulty  until  we  have 
found  the  causes  which  lead  to  its  existence.  Have  you 
ever  had  children,  in  giving  a  definition  or  in  reproduc- 
ing a  bit  of  language  they  did  not  understand,  write  a 
sentence  verbatim  so  far  as  they  could  remember  it, 
leaving  blanks  for  words  which  they  could  not  recall? 
This  has  been  my  experience  several  times,  and  the  only 
solution  I  can  find  is  that,  in  our  special  work  for  train- 
ing the  sight,  we  train  the  visual  memory  of  our  children 
to  such  an  extent  that  to  many  of  them  reading  or 
learning  a  lesson  means  remembering  the  words  and 
phrases  rather  than  the  idea  which  they  should  convey; 
that  is,  the  language  of  the  text  calls  up  no  mental 
image  other  than  the  printed  words  on  the  page. 

Why  should  we  blame  a  child  for  saying  that  the 
deserts  of  Arizona  are  the  most  productive  regions  of 
our  countrv,  if  the  word  desert  carries  to  his  mental 
vision  no  impression  of  dreary  wastes  of  sand;  why 
should  he  not  say  that  his  friend  is  11  feet  in  height,  if 
he  has  in  his  mind  no  mental  image  of  the  length  of  a 
foot;  and  why  should  we  expect  him  to  differentiate 
between  the  respective  value  of  the  two  statements, 
"  When  a  boy,  George  Washijigton  liked  to  play  soldier/ ' 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Ninth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  -Deaf,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  July  29,  1912. 
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and  "George  Washington  was  made  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Army,"  if  the  only  impression 
he  has  on  reading  them  be  that  of  an  equal  number  of 
words  on  page  25  of  his  reader? 

Why  is  it  that  when  children  are  asked  to  write  a 
story  about  a  picture  we  often  get  good  ideas  correctly 
expressed,  while  if  we  try  to  get  from  the  same  pupils 
the  ideas  of  a  simple  story  expressed  in  a  few  words, 
the  result  is  a  few  unimportant  statements  correctly 
expressed  (because  memorized),  or  else  a  hodge-podge 
of  language  with  little  or  no  meaning?  Is  not  the  reason 
for  this  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  child  gets  from  the 
picture  a  fairly  clear  concept  before  writing,  while  in 
the  latter  his  mental  image  is  one  of  printed  words 
rather  than  one  of  people  and  action? 

Psychology  tells  us  that  the  habit  of  forming  clear 
images  is  an  important  one,  and  that  all  the  higher 
forms  of  knowledge  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  concepts  are  formed. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  normal  hearing  child  it  is  also 
true  of  the  deaf  child.  If  in  order  to  cultivate  this 
power  of  imaging  correctly  it  is  worth  while  to  spend 
time  on  so-called  " word-pictures"  with  hearing  children 
in  the  public  schools,  why  is  it  not  even  more  worth 
while  to  spend  time  with  deaf  children  for  the  same 
purpose? 

Reasoning  on  this  basis,  I  have  for  the  last  year 
experimented  along  this  line,  being  led  to  make  the 
experiment  by  a  state  approaching  despair  over  a  class, 
seemingly  of  good  mental  ability,  but  with  no  power 
to  get  ideas  from  language  without  long  and  detailed 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  I  have  tried  in  every  way 
I  could  think  of  to  correct  language  in  the  children's 
minds  with  definite  mental  images;  to  make  them 
realize  that  words  are  of  no  value  except  as  they  convey 
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ideas;  and  that  they  can  get  as  much  pleasure  in  con- 
templating a  picture  called  up  in  the  mind  through 
language  as  by  looking  at  one  in  their  books. 

Children  love  pictures  and  from  the  second  year  in 
school  are  accustomed  to  describe  them.  After  describ- 
ing a  picture,  have  the  children  close  their  eyes  and 
mentally  image  the  same.  I  have  never  seen  a  class 
which  failed  to  be  interested  when  told  that  they  could 
make  beautiful  pictures  of  their  own.  They  are  eager 
to  find  out  how  to  perform  this  wonderful  feat,  and  set 
about  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  one  could  wish. 

Take  single  nouns  first,  with  whose  meaning  the  chil- 
dren are  familiar,  as  a  hospital,  a  class-room,  a  parlor. 
Have  the  children  close  their  eyes  for  a  moment  and 
then  tell  you  what  they  see  when  thinking  of  the  noun 
given.  Go  from  words  to  phrases,  as  a  street  in  the 
city,  a  farm  in  the  country;  then  take  sentences,  as, 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water. 

Sometimes  we  have.oral  descriptions  of  pictures  which 
the  children  have  not  seen.  A  child,  standing  before 
the  class,  describes  a  picture  which  is  in  a  book  before 
him;  then  the  children,  after  trying  mentally  to  image 
the  picture  from  the  language,  find  it  in  their  books. 

I  sometimes  write  a  description  on  the  slate  and  have 
the  children  draw  a  picture  from  it.  We  take  para- 
graphs from  the  books  the  children  are  reading  and 
describe  what  we  see  when  thinking  of  them.  I  read 
with  the  children  selections  from  both  poetry  and  prose, 
and  when,  after  reading  a  selection,  I  hear  such  expres- 
sions as  "  What  pretty  language,"  "I  wish  I  could  think 
such  beautiful  thoughts,"  I  know  that  the  children  are 
getting  ideas;  that  language  is  beginning  to  mean  to 
them  what  it  does  to  us;  and  that,  when  I  tell  them  to 
read  during  study-hour,  they  are  not  sitting  with  eyes 
closed,  repeating  over  and  over  and  over  half  sentences 
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and  phrases,  with  no  idea  in  regard  to  them,  except 
that  the  next  morning  they  must  have  them  memorized 
in  proper  order,  or  incur  the  wrath  of  a  teacher  who  has 
allowed  reading  and  study  to  become  more  a  process  of 
muscular  than  mental  activity. 

When  children  can  read,  and  by  reading  I  mean  get 
an  image  of  the  persons  and  action  from  language,  the 
step  to  condensation  is  comparatively  easy. 

When  this  point  has  been  reached,  try  taking  a  story 
which  is  familiar  to  the  children,  with  not  more  than 
three  clearly  defined  points.  Read  the  story  over  with 
the  class,  and  with  books  open  try  to  lead  the  children 
to  decide  what  is  important  and  what  is  not,  writing 
the  points  in  the  form  of  statements  on  the  slate. 

Show  them  that  these  points  or  statements  are  the 
story,  written  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  Now  write 
the  story  on  the  slate,  enlarging  slightly  upon  each 
point,  thus  making  it  a  little  longer;  then  write  it, 
enlarging  further  upon  each  point,  making  it  still  longer. 
Show  the  children  that  each  is  a  good  story  for  the 
reason  that  it  contains  all  the  points  which  are  of 
importance;  that  the  length  is  immaterial  so  long  as  it 
does  this. 

We  all  know  the  usual  result  of  telling  a  child  to 
condense  a  story:  the  first  paragraph  or  so  with  most 
of  the  facts  left  out.  Now  write  the  story  in  this  way, 
and  by  checking  off  the  points  from  your  first  outline, 
try  to  make  the  children  see  that,  while  the  language  is 
correct,  the  story  is  a  failure  if  any  of  the  points  are 
left  out. 

Try  another  story  in  the  same  way  and  after  writing 
the  outline  on  the  slate  let  the  children  write  the  story. 
There  will  usually  be  at  least  one  who  is  anxious  to  try 
the  new  way  and  can  do  it  with  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  others  who  have  not  yet  grasped  the  idea. 
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It  always  makes  a  lasting  impression  when  the  child 
who  has  all  the  points,  though  poorly  expressed,  gets 
a  fairly  good  mark,  while  the  one  who  has  correctly 
written  the  first  few  sentences  from  memory  gets  zero. 

The  first  lessons  may  be  discouraging,  but,  if  followed 
out  persistently,  children,  even  those  below  the  average 
in  ability,  can  be  taught  to  write  an  ordinary  story  in 
from  six  to  twenty  lines ;  and  you  will  have  given  them 
the  power  to  grasp  not  only  the  important  points  of  a 
story,  but  the  facts  best  worth  remembering  in  history, 
geography,  and  reading,  and  will  have  developed  their 
mentality  to  a  degree  which  years  of  memorizing  of 
language  would  not  do. 

For  the  final  examination,  given  at  the  Lexington 
Avenue  School  two  weeks  ago,  each  class  under  my 
supervision  was  given  a  story  suited  to  its  grade  in 
length  and  language,  which  was  to  be  reproduced  in  not 
more  than  three  sentences.  The  results  were  so  inter- 
esting to  me  that  I  venture  to  bring  them  before  you. 
The  two  upper  classes,  a  seventh-grade  class  and  a  sixth, 
had  the  same  story.  In  the  seventh  grade,  only  14? 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  got  all  the  points  in  the  required 
number  of  sentences,  while  in  the  sixth  grade  85  per 
cent,  got  all  the  points  and  expressed  them  clearly. 
These  are  both  good  average  classes.  The  seventh- 
grade  class  has  never  had  any  work  on  word  pictures; 
the  sixth  has  had  it  to  some  extent  for  a  year. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  children  to  state  that  the  idea  of 
the  story  as  it  was  written  was  very  difficult  for  a  child 
to  grasp,  the  point  being  that  a  purple  violet  thought 
about  the  purity  of  the  snow  until  at  last  she  became 
as  white  and  pure  as  the  object  of  her  adoration.  (The 
class  of  seventh  grade  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
reproducing  the  story  if  more  sentences  had  been 
allowed.) 
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In  the  two  lower  classes,  of  the  one  which  has  had 
work  on  word  pictures  since  January,  75  per  cent,  got 
all  the  points  and  expressed  them  clearly,  while  in  the 
other,  which  has  had  no  work  of  this  kind,  only  one 
pupil  came  anywhere  near  getting  the  main  facts. 
These  are  both  classes  containing  slow  children,  doing 
approximately  fifth-year  work. 

Of  the  class  which  has  had  the  most  work  of  this 
kind — a  class  doing  sixth-year  work,  and  the  one  which 
led  me  to  try  it — 91^  per  cent,  got  all  the  points  and 
expressed  them  in  three  sentences,  for  the  most  part 
without  error. 

The  work  on  word  pictures  has  been  more  far-reaching 
in  its  effects  than  I  realized  itx  could  be  when  beginning 
it.  Two  results  have  been  most  noticeable :  First,  chil- 
dren who  before  taking  this  work  never  read  unless 
compelled  to  dq  so  and  who,  when  asked  to  write  a 
story  from  one  of  the  books  read,  tried  to  palm  off  a 
story  which  I  knew  positively  had  been  memorized  one, 
two,  and  in  one  case  even  three  years  previously,  now 
never  fail  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  something 
read  in  their  latest  library  book,  when  asked  to  do  so, 
and  when  one  book  has  been  completed  always  ask  for 
another.  Second,  the  results  have  been  most  marked 
in  arithmetic.  To  quote  from  the  teacher  who  took 
charge  of  the  class  this  morning — a  teacher  of  wide 
experience  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  mathematics 
for  ten  years — "The  result  is  apparent  with  all  the 
classes  with  which  I  have  worked,  especially  with  chil- 
dren who,  while  doing  any  mechanical  process  well,  failed 
utterly  in  mixed  problem  work." 

The  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  the  children,  not  being 
able  to  image  the  conditions  of  the  problems,  simply 
juggled  with  the  numbers.     Take  for  instance  a  problem 
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like  the  following:  "  John  had  3  apples  and  Harry  had 
6  more  than  John;  how  many  had  they  both?"  The 
children  saw  neither  John,  Harry,  nor  the  apples;  they 
simply  saw  the  6  and  3,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  answer  was  likely  to  be  9;  the  second  3;  and 
the  third  2;  and  when  18  failed  to  satisfy  the  teacher, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done. 

By  having  the  children  picture  the  conditions  of 
problems,  the  fractional  parts,  the  measures,  etc.,  I 
find  that  it  clarifies  the  work  to  their  minds,  and  they 
know  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and  why  they  do  it. 

EDITH  M.  BUELL, 
Supirvising  Teacher  of  the  Advanced  Department,  of  the 
Instihtiion  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York  City. 
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"He  scarce  had  need  to  doff  his  pride  or  slough  the  dross  of 
earth — 
E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God,  so  walked  he  from' his  birth 
In  simpleness  and  gentleness  and  honor  and  clean  mirth." 

At  the  home  of  his  son  on  Kendall  Green,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  the  morning  of  October  1,  1912,  Charles 
Wright  Ely,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.,  the  loved  and  honored 
principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  servant 
of  God  and  of  humanity,  obedient  to  the  sudden  call  of 
his  Master,  ceased  from  the  work  in  which  he  had  so 
long  delighted  and  entered  into  the  larger  service  of  the 
life  above. 

So  devoid  of  egotism  was  Dr.  Ely,  so  modest  and 
retiring,  it  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  intrusion  that,  rever- 
ently and  with  restraint,  I  venture  upon  this  tribute  to 
his  memory.  And  yet  for  his  friends  and  associates  in 
the  profession  and  for  their  successors  I  would,  if  pos- 
sible, preserve  within  these  pages  something  of  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 
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His  lineage,  purely  English,  runs  back  into  the  earliest 
annals  of  American  history,  his  ancestors  on  the  pater- 
nal side  having  emigrated  to  Connecticut  in  1660; 
while  the  records  of  his  mother's  family  show  the  names 
of  John  Alden  and  his  wife  Priscilla.  All  down  the 
American  line  appear  ministers,  soldiers,  farmers,  and 
teachers. 

It  was  at  the  ancestral  homestead  near  Madison, 
Connecticut,  October  19,  1839,  that  his  parents,  Elias 
Sanford  and  Hester  (Wright)  Ely,  lovingly  received 
their  son  from  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Here  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  he  spent  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
his  life,  living  much  in  the  open  air,  assisting  his  father 
in  the  homely,  daily  work  about  the  farm,  and  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  his  mother  in  her  household  tasks. 
To  this  period  of  his  life  may  doubtless  be  traced  his 
fondness  for  animals  and  the  interest  he  always  mani- 
fested in  their  traits  and  habits. 

The  community  in  which  he  lived  was  strictly  Puri- 
tan. "The  one  man  of  the  town  who  did  not  go  to 
church  was  spoken  of  with  bated  breath."  Within  his 
own  home  from  the  family  altar  daily  ascended  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  With  such  surroundings 
and  in  such  an  atmosphere  it  was  not  strange  that  the 
boy  early  cried  from  a  willing  heart,  "My  Father,  Thou 
art  the  guide  of  my  youth."  From  the  decision  of  that 
time  he  never  wavered.  Deeply  devout,  he  knew  in 
whom  he  had  believed  and  through  all  the  long  and 
fruitful  years  walked  trustfully  and  humbly  with  his 
God. 

Having  completed  the  course  required  in  the  public 
schools  he  entered  Yale  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in 
1862,  with  a  record  of  stainless  character  and  faithful 
work,  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity. 
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A  few  months  after  graduation,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestors  and  in  response  to  the  call  of  his  country, 
sore  torn  by  civil  war,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Connecticut  Infantry  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  front.  Soon  made  sergeant,  he  was 
again  promoted,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant, 
after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  which  his  regi- 
ment lost  one-third  of  its  men.  But  tothe  experiences 
of  the  march,  the  bivouac,  the  storm  and  stress  of  battle, 
was  now  added  the  trying  ordeal  of  an  illness  which  for 
three  months  held  him  prostrate  in  hospital.  Broken 
in  health  he  returned  to  his  home,  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  shortly  after,  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
having  expired,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  as 
"honorably  discharged." 

Restored  by  rest  and  the  tender  ministrations  of 
home,  he  was  contemplating  service  in  the  public 
schools  when  the  call  of  Providence  came ;  and  through 
the  advice  of  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  at  that  time  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  he 
entered,  in  the  month  of  October,  1863,  upon  the  work 
for  which  heredity  and  all  the  influences  and  experiences 
of  preceding  years  had  served  as  a  preparation.  For 
seven  years  he  filled  his  position  in  the  Ohio  School  with 
marked  ability  and  success,  winning  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  colleagues  and  pupils,  and  gaining  that  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  deaf 
which  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  value  of  his  influ- 
ence and  work  among  them. 

In  Columbus,  in  1867,  with  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  G.  Darling,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  began  the  poem  of  his 
wedded  life,  and  here,  too,  he  first  knew  the  joy  of 
fatherhood. 

In  1870  Dr.  Ely  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  in  September 
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entered  upon  his  new  duties.  The  school,  when  it 
came  into  his  hands,  had  been  in  existence  but  two  years 
and  was  located  in  the  old  stone  barracks,  built  at 
Frederick  during  the  revolutionary  war  and  intimately 
associated  with  memories  of  Washington,  Lafayette, 
and  the  Hessian  prisoners  captured  at  Trenton ;  but  the 
handsome  structure  of  the  present  day  was  already  in 
course  of  erection. 

To  the  upbuilding  of  the  school  thus  committed  to  his 
care  and  to  the  uplift  of  the  deaf  of  Maryland  Dr.  Ely 
gave  his  high  attainments  and  whole-hearted  devotion 
for  forty-two  years;  and  so  wise  was  his  administration, 
so  efficient  his  methods,  that  to-day  it  has  no  superior. 

Of  great  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  following 
tribute  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Hill,  of  the  Missouri  School,  an 
ex-confederate  and  for  sixteen  years  an  instructor  under 
Dr.  Ely  in  Maryland:  "Few  positions  could  have  so 
shown  Dr.  Ely's  sound  judgment  and  well-balanced 
character.  Coming  to  a  quasi-southern  state,  where 
party  feeling  had  run  high,  and  where  the  passions  of 
war  were  still  seething  below  the  surface,  he  conducted 
himself  with  such  equanimity  and  prudence  as  to  win 
the  confidence  and  friendly  regard  of  all  parties.  Strong 
in  his  own  convictions,  he  respected  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  the  result  was  a  school  in  a  border  state 
absolutely  free  from  political  influence/ ' 

It  is  also  from  personal  knowledge  that  I  speak  of 
Dr.  Ely's  life  and  work  in  Maryland,  as  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  serve  under  him  as  one  of  his  teachers  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

As  I  turn  the  leaves  of  memory  naught  appears  to 
sully  the  record. 

There  was  the  most  happy  combination  in  his  nature 
of  strength  and  sweetness,  of  reserve  and  courtesy,  of 
forbearance  and  justice,  of  gravity  and  humor — and, 
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fairest  of  all,  absolute  purity.  No  one  could  long  be  in 
the  presence  of  this  simple,  unaffected,  cultured  gentle- 
man without  a  sense  of  this  crowning  trait  of  a  noble 
character.  His  quick  appreciation  of  sincere  effort  and 
of  good  work,  and  his  sympathetic  encouragement  and 
aid  won  for  him  the  lasting  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
both  pupil  and  colleague.  His  familiarity  with  the 
best  and  highest  in  literature,  his  fondness  for  poetry — 
which  he  frequently  quoted  with  fine  effect — his  keen 
sense  of  humor,  his  enjoyment  of  a  good  story,  made 
him  the  most  delightful  of  companions  in  the  family 
circle  and  among  his  intimate  friends. 

But  of  all  his  characteristics  none  was  so  prominent 
as  his  love  for  the  deaf.  Their  interests  were  always 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  their  uplift  and  advance- 
ment his  constant  aim.  No  effort,  no  self-sacrifice  was 
too  great  where  their  need  called  for  service,  where 
their  happiness  could  be  ensured.  Not  only  during 
their  attendance  at  the  school  were  they  the  objects  of 
his  care;  his  kindly  ministrations  followed  them  to 
their  scattered  homes.  By  letters  and  post-cards,  by 
visits  when  possible,  by  re-unions,  he  carried  on  among 
them  a  work  closely  allied  to  the  pastoral  service  which 
in  earlier  years  had  drawn  his  thoughts  to  the  ministry. 

Another  prominent  trait  of  Dr.  Ely's  character  was 
his  fondness  for  little  children — and  they  "turned  to 
him  like  flowers  to  sunshine.' y  His  letters  to  his  grand- 
children are  gems  of  playful  humor.  For  the  little  ones 
upon  whom  silence  had  set  its  seal  his  tenderness  was 
unfailing.  With  untiring  diligence  he  endeavored 
through  personal  efforts  and  through  agents  to  gather 
them  into  the  school.  It  was  as  if  the  pastor  could  not 
bear  that  one  helpless  lamb  should  go  unfed. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  family  ties.  The  memory  of 
his  mother  he  cherished  with  unfading  devotion,  and 
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her  favorite  chair  formed  one  of  his  most  treasured  pos- 
sessions. His  gentle  and  reverential  manner  toward 
his  aged  father,  who  "became  the  guest  of  God"  while  on 
a  visit  at  the  school  in  1888,  presented  a  beautiful  and 
touching  example  of  filial  love.  From  the  sanctuary 
of  his  own  family  circle  I  hesitate  to  lift  the  veil.  Here 
the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature  found  fullest 
expression.  From  his  centre  radiated  all  the  kindly 
influences  that  transformed  the  school  from  a  mere 
institution  of  learning  into  a  happy  home,  the  memory 
of  which  will  be  one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  those 
who  shared  its  privileges. 

Among  his  colleagues  in  the  profession  Dr.  Ely's 
force  of  character  and  intellect,  his  wisdom  and  sober 
judgment,  and  his  successful  administration  called  forth 
admiration,  respect,  and  confidence — may  I  not  add, 
affection?  In  their  conventions  this  esteem  was  mani- 
fested by  appointments  on  important  committees  and 
by  the  close  attention  given  whenever  he  held  the  floor 
in  debate  or,  in  his  clear  and  forcible  literary  style,  pre- 
sented the  fruit  of  his  ripened  experience  and  thought. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  Normal  Department  of 
the  Convention  was  established  in  1886,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he  took  charge  of 
this  Department  and  conducted  it  with  great  success  at 
the  Convention  held  at  the  California  Institution  in 
that  year. 

His  relations  with  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Mary- 
land School,  the  members  of  which  hold  their  position 
for  life,  were  of  the  happiest  nature.  Among  his  most 
valued  possessions  was  a  gold  watch  presented  by  the 
Board  during  the  celebration  held  at  the  school  June 
2,  1910,  in  commemoration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  his  principalship. 

In  addition  to  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
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his  important  trust  in  the  School  and  of  the  profession 
at  large,  Dr.  Ely  also  accepted  and  discharged  various 
responsibilities  in  church  and  state.  An. elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  represented  his  presbytery  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  establishment  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  work  in  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  and  to  the  subsequent 
encouragement  that  he  gave.  Chosen  by  the  City 
Council  of  Frederick  on  their  first  Board  of  Health,  he 
was  honored  by  his  associates  with  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  He  was  chairman  of  the  first  com- 
mission for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind;  and  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

A  member  of  the  Grand  Army,  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  he  represented  two  of  the  most  stirring 
periods  of  American  history.  A  stanch  Republican,  he 
was  entirely  devoid  of  rancor.  "All  shades  of  political 
opinion  have  been  elected  to  positions  in  the  Maryland 
school,  and  always  largely  through  his  influence. " 

Dr.  Ely  held  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale : 
and,  in  testimonial  of  his  distinguished  services  to  the 
deaf,  Gallaudet  College  conferred  upon  him  in  1908  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 

In  September  of  the  present  year  Dr.  Ely  entered 
upon  the  forty-third  year  of  his  principalship  of  the 
Maryland  School  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  service  to  the 
deaf.  During  the  summer  vacation  he  had  attended 
the  fiftieth  reunion  of  his  class  at  Yale  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  at  the  old  homestead 
in  Connecticut,  the  summer  home  of  himself  and  family, 
had  gathered,  as  it  was  fondly  believed,  fresh  health  and 
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vigor.  To  those  who  held  him  dearest  came  no  premo- 
nition of  the  approaching  change,  no  thought  that  the 
life  which  was  a  benediction,  the  face  which  was  an 
inspiration,  were  so  soon  to  be  withdrawn.  Called  to 
Baltimore  on  important  business  some  two  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  school  he  passed  a  very  trying  day  in  that 
city  and  in  the  evening  took  the  train  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Ely,  of  Gallaudet  College.  During  the 
breakfast  hour  on  the  following  morning  he  suddenly 
complained  of  illness,  and  two  hours  later — before  the 
absent  members  of  his  family  could  arrive — "was  not, 
for  God  took  him."  Chronic  muscular  weakness  of  the 
heart  was  pronounced  the  cause  of  death. 

The  sad  announcement  flashed  over  the  wires  caused 
deep  and  wide-spread  sorrow.  From  every  part  of  the 
state  which  he  had  so  long  and  loyally  served,  from  all 
sections  of  this  country,  and  from  the  dominion  of 
Canada  telegrams  and  letters  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence to  the  bereaved  family  bore  witness  to  the 
esteem  and  honor  in  which  the  character  and  work  of 
Dr.  Ely  were  held  and  to  the  universal  feeling  that 
there  had  fallen  "a  prince  and  a  great  man  in  Israel." 
The  day  of  interment  at  Frederick  was  one  of  quiet 
autumnal  beauty,  in  fitting  harmony  with  the  memory 
of  the  faithful  laborer  who,  "bearing  his  ripened  sheaves 
and  fruit,"  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  In 
beautiful  Mt.  Olivet  members  of  the  official  board, 
pupils  and  graduates  of  the  school,  and  friends  and 
neighbors  from  far  and  near  paid  with  sorrowing  hearts 
the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  and  love;  and  then  the 
sleeping  form  so  gently  and  tenderly  laid  away  was  left 
in  trust  and  hope  to  the  watchful  care  of  Him  who 
"will  not  forget  His  dead." 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  inheart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
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"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Faithful  Christian,  loyal  friend,  earnest  patriot,  wise 
and  tender  philanthropist,  all  hail  and  farewell  "  until 
the  morning  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away." 

ROSA  R.  HARRIS, 

Coshocton,  Ohio. 


MR.  NITCHIE'S  NEW  BOOK  ON  LIP-READING.* 

This,  the  sixth  of  Mr.  Nitchie's  text-books  on  lip-reading, 
adds  much  of  value  to  his  former  works,  for  it  comprises  all 
that  he  has  written  heretofore,  together  with  a  large  addition. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  I  is  principally  intended  for  those  studying  lip-reading 
without  an  experienced  teacher  and  for  the  friend  who  would 
help. 

This  part  lays  out  the  work,  explains  it,  and  directs  the 
beginner  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  so  that  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  nine  chapters  which  it  comprises  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  immense  advantage  when  he  enters  upon  the  course 
of  study  given  so  thoroughly  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

Part  II  contains  many  new  stories  and  exercises.  The 
chapter  on  homophenous  words  is  valuable. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  would  seem  as  if  this  was  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  text-book  on  lip-reading;  that  the  ground  was 
covered  so  completely  that  the  last  word  had  been  said.  But 
it  is  said  that  the  art  of  lip-reading  is  still  in  its  infancy;  that 
an  intuition,  which  may  be  called  a  sixth  sense,  is  being  cul- 
tivated, by  which  the  learner  may  in  the  future  attain  much 
greater  skill  in  this  subtle  art.     If  this  is  the  case  those  who 

know  Mr.  Nitchie's  unflagging  zeal  and  intention  to  have  the 

—  -  -  ■  -■  ■  * — 

*Lip-Reading :  Principles  and  Practice,  by  Edward  B.  Nitchie.  A 
Hand-Book  for  Teachers  and  for  Self  Instruction.  Publishers:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
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very  latest  word  on  this  subject  may  expect  the  future  to 
give  us  a  seventh  edition  from  his  pen. 

We  commend  the  book  to  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  as  a  valu- 
able help  in  teaching  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  semi-mute,  and 

the  congenitally  deaf. 

KATE  H.  FISH, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School, 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  School. — A  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  founder 
of  the  School,  and  a  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Emily  Ann  Johnson,  both  presented  by  former  pupils, 
were  unveiled  in  the  new  " Johnson  Hall"  September  29, 
1912.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Osce  Roberts,  a  former 
pupil  and  instructor;  Major  G.  A.  Joiner,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  Principal  of  the 
Georgia  School.     The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription: 

1830-1900. 

This  tablet  erected  by  the  Deaf  of  Alabama  in  loving  memory  of 
Emily  Ann  Johnson,  for  thirty-four  years  matron  and  teacher.  She 
was  to  them  a  wise  counsellor,  a  safe  guide,  a  true  friend,  and  a  tender 
foster-mother. 

Arizona  School. — A  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  the  deaf  as  a  department  of  the  State  University 
at  Tucson  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  and  received  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  The  pen  with  which  the  Governor 
signed  the  bill  was  presented  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  White,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  Utah  School,  to  whose  efforts  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  is  chiefly  due. 

Atlanta  Day-School. — A  day-school  has  been  opened  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Temple, 
from  the  Oklahoma  School. 

California  Institution. — The  Board  of  Directors  has  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Principal  Teacher  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
announce  to  all  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  of  the  Institution  that 
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the  Board  has  determined  upon  the  policy  of,  at  least  annually,  passing 
upon  their  qualifications,  and  that  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  the 
Board  will  require  from  the  Principal  a  report  as  to  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  all  officers,  teachers,  and  employees,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  to  continue  their  employment  for  the 
following  school  year. 

Colorado  School. — Mr.  Alfred  L.  Brown,  M.  A.,  formerly 
of  the  Mississippi  Institution,  and  Mr.  Edwin  L.  La  Crosse, 
M.  A.,  J.  D.,  from  the  New  York  Institution,  both  graduates 
of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College,  have  been 
appointed  teachers.  Miss  Mabel  E.  Sebring,  Pd.  B.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  State  Normal  College,  is  appointed  teacher  of 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art. 

Florida  School. — Miss  Margaret  Warren,  Miss  Jessie 
Beardsley,  and  Mr.  Iva  M.  Robinson  have  resigned.  The 
position  of  "head  oral  teacher"  has  been  created  and  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Moore,  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  has  been  selected  to 
take  charge  of  this  department.  Miss  Ruth  W.  Mahon,  of 
Factoryville,  Pennsylvania,  takes  charge  of  an  oral  class,  and 
Mr.  Odie  W.  Underhill,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, takes  charge  of  a  manual  class. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  a  new  industrial  building  to 
cost  about  $37,500.  This  building  will  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  until  next  spring. 

Gallaudet  College. — Dr.  Charles  R.  Ely,  Professor  of  Natural 
Science,  for  the  past  twenty  years  a  most  highly  valued 
member  of  the  Faculty,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Maryland  School.  For  the  present  he  will  also  retain  the 
direction  of  the  work  of  his  department  in  Gallaudet  College 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Julius  J.  Heimark,  B.  A.,  a  recent 
graduate  of  St.  Olaf  College,  now  a  Normal  Fellow  of  Gallau- 
det College.  Besides  Mr.  Heimark,  Mr.  William  Crooks 
McClure,  B.  A.,  from  Central  University,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
Lee,  B.  S.,  from  Caldwell  College,  and  Miss  Mary  Hughes 
McCue,  B.  A.,  from  Westminster  College,  are  appointed 
Normal  Fellows,  and  Mr  Burton  Driggs,  a  graduate  of  the 
Utah  State  Normal  School  a  Normal  Student.  Mr.  McClure 
is  a  son  of  Mr.  George  M.  McClure,  of  the  Kentucky  School; 
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Miss  McCue  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  D.  C.  McCue,  of  the 
Missouri  School ;  and  Mr.  Driggs  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Driggs,  of  the  Utah  School. 

Gallaudet  School. — Miss  Lillian  A.  Bamford  has  resigned 
to  return  to»the  Nebraska  School.  Miss  Edith  Una  Long, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Schuyler  Long  of  the  Iowa  School,  and 
trained  in  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College,  is 
added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  G.  G.  Travick,  instructor  in  printing, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  normal  course  in  the  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  New  York;  his  successor  is  Mr.  H.  S. 
Murphy,  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania. 

Idaho  School. — Miss  Julia  R.  Bateman  has  resigned  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  a  nephew  and  Miss  Virginia  Taylor 
has  resigned  to  teach  in  a  school  nearer  her  home.  They  are 
succeeded  by  Miss  Nell  R.  Arbaugh,  from  the  Indiana  School, 
and  Miss  Clara  Gordon,  who  has  been  doing  private  work. 
Miss  Elnora  Palm,  from  the  Texas  School,  is  also  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers. 

Illinois  School. — Miss  Josephine  Washington,  a  substitute 
teacher  last  year,  did  not  return.  Mrs.  Ida  Mashburn, 
formerly  of  the  Oklahoma  School,  is  appointed  a  teacher. 

Kansas  School. — Mr.  Walter  Tucker,  assistant  supervisor 
for  part  of  last  year,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
teacher. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution. — Miss  Anna  Egan, 
trained  at  the  Iowa  School,  is  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Maryland  School. — Dr.  Charles  R.  Ely,  from  Gallaudet 
College,  succeeds  his  lamented  father  as  Principal.  Miss 
Amanda  Davis,  from  the  Washington  State  School,  is  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  in  the  place  of  Miss  Kate  L.  Bryarly, 
resigned. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Mary  Beattie,  teacher  of  primary 
art,  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence;  her  place  is  supplied  by 
Miss  Annie  L.  Carroll.  Miss  Ida  Austin  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Lyon  have  resigned  to  be  married,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Stewart, 
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who  filled  a  vacancy  last  year,  was  unable  to  return  to  the 
work. 

Minnesota  School. — Judge  ft.  A.  Mott,  who  was  active  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Minnesota  School  fifty  years  ago 
and  for  nearly  forty  years  was  an  active  member  of  its  Board 
of  Directors,  was  killed  by  being  struck  by  a  locomotive 
while  crossing  a  railway  track  September  9,  1912.  He  was 
nearly  eighty-seven  years  old.  Judge  Mott  was  known  per- 
sonally to  every  pupil  who  attended  the  Minnesota  School, 
for  he  always  attended  the  opening  exercises  of  the  term  and 
made  an  address.  He  was  known,  too,  to  the  older  members 
of  the  profession  from  his  presence  at  several  conventions  and 
conferences  and  his  deep  interest  in  their  work. 

Ohio  School. — Miss  Margaret  R.  Warren,  from  the  Florida 
School,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Tyler,  from  the  Kansas  School, 
are  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Oklahoma  School. — Miss  Kathryn  Johnson  has  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Texas  School  and  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Temple  to  take 
charge  of  the  day-school  recently  established  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  They  are  succeeded  by  Miss  Olivia  Thomas  and 
Miss  Dell  >Mayne,  both  from  the  Texas  School. 

St.  Olaf  College. — The  Department  for  the  Deaf  in  St.  Olaf 
College  has  been  discontinued.  Mr.  A.  O.  B.  Molldren,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Department,  is  now  studying  theology 
in  the  Seminary  of  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church, 
at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minnesota. 

South  Carolina  School. — Miss  Edythe  May  Lance  has 
resigned  to  teach  in  the  Wisconsin  School  and  Miss  Winter 
Trader  to  be  married.  They  are  succeeded  by  Miss  Irma 
Johnson,  trained  at  the  Clarke  School,  and  Miss  Mattie  Lee 
Wood,  trained  by  her  sister  Miss  Lila  W.  Wood,  of  the  New 
Jersey  School.  In  the  Industrial  Department  Miss  Eula 
Edwards,  a  former  teacher,  returns  to  the  work  in  the  place 
of  Miss  Annabel  Rhodes. 

Tennessee  School. — Miss  Linda  K.  Miller  has  resigned  to 
become  head  oral  teacher  of  the  West  Virginia  School,  Miss 
Grace  Thayer  to  take  charge  of  the  Jersey  City  Day-School, 
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and  Miss  Carrie  E.  King  to  reside  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  are  succeeded  by  Miss  Josephine  P.  Warren,  from  the 
Alabama  School;  Miss  Nettie  Newell,  from  Kentucky;  and 
Miss  Annie  Louise  Dwight,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Gallaudet  College. 

Texas  School. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wirt  A.  Scott,  Miss  Elnora 
Palm,  Miss  Dell  Mayne,  and  Miss  Olivia  Thomas  have 
resigned  to  teach  elsewhere  and  are  succeeded  by  Miss 
Kathryn  Johnson,  from  the  Oklahoma  School;  Mrs.  Ollie 
Trippe  and  Miss  Clancy,  both  trained  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner; 
and  Miss  L.  Posey,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  who 
has  had  five  years*  experience  in  teaching  in  public  schools 
and  has  received  special  instruction  from  her  sister  who  is  a 
teacher  in  this  School. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Harriet  Justine 
Tiffany  has  resigned  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Steven  Rae 
Hitchcock,  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Gabrielle  Sorren- 
son  succeeds  Miss  Christina  Anderson  as  instructor  in  physi- 
cal culture  and  Miss  Olive  M.  Birkett  succeeds  Miss  Rose 
Bartlett  as  instructor  in  domestic  science. 

Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Mary  E.  Williams  has  resigned 
to  teach  in  the  Utah  School.  Her  successor  is  Miss  Edythe 
May  Lance,  from  the  South  Carolina  School.  Miss  Edith 
Matteson  is  appointed  a  cadet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Respiration  of  Deaf-Mutes. — The  Laryngoscope  for 
September,  1912,  gives  the  following  summary  of  an  article 
on  the  Respiration  of  Deaf-Mutes  by  Dr.  Hugo  Stern,  pub- 
lished in  the  Monatsschrift  fur  Ohrenheilkunde  und  Laryngo- 
Rhinologiey  vol.  xlvi,  No.  3,  1912: 

"In  all  deaf-mutes  examined  by  the  writer,  there  were  noticeable 
by  mere  inspection  and  auscultation  respiratory  disturbances,  the  details 
of  which  could  be  analyzed  and  studied  by  graphic  methods  only. 
There  is  a  characteristic  respiratory  curve  in  both  congenital  and 
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acquired  deaf-mutism,  being  of  diagnostic  value  in  differentiating  the 
two  conditions.  The  respiratory  disturbances  are  caused  by  the  exertion 
of  the  deaf-mute  in  speaking  and  by  the  inadequate  consumption  of  the 
volume  of  respiration. 

"There  exists  a  close  relationship  between  the  inco-ordinate  respira- 
tion of  the  deaf-mute  and  the  movements  of  his  larynx;  thus  the  insuffi- 
cient development  of  speech  and  voice  as  well  as  the  musical,  dynamic, 
and  temporal  accent  may  be  explained.  The  writer  recommends  syste- 
matic breathing  exercises  in  early  childhood,  during  the  education  of 
the  deaf-mute,  and  afterwards,  as  an  important  factor  in  developing 
speech  and  health." 


Speech-Reading. — In  the  discussion  of  a  paper  on  "The 
Practical  Value  of  Lip-Reading"  by  Dr.  Max  A.  Goldstein, 
at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Laryn- 
gological,  Rhinological,  andOtological  Society,  held  at  Atlantic 
City  in  1911,  Mr.  John  Dutton  Wright  said  in  part,  as 
reported  in  the  Laryngoscope  for  May,  1912: 

"  The  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  interpret  speech  by  the  visible  move- 
ments involved  in  it,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  ear,  is  surrounded 
with  much  the  same  difficulties  as  the  acquisition  of  any  other  intel- 
lectual accomplishment.  If  a  profoundly  deaf  person  will  put  forth  the 
same  amount  of  effort,  and  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  lip-reading  that  even  an  ordinary  player  on 
the  piano  must  expend  in  order  to  acquire  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
proficiency  in  musical  expression  and  comprehension,  he  or  she  will  reap 
a  much  greater  reward  of  personal  satisfaction  and  comfort  than  the 
pianist  secures.  I  believe  that,  while  there  may  be  some  persons  who 
cannot  acquire  even  a  moderate  skill  in  music,  there  is  no  one  who  cannot 
acquire  a  most  useful  amount  of  skill  in  lip-reading.  But,  just  as  there 
are  natural  musicians,  so  there  are  natural  lip-readers.  Some  attain  it 
almost  without  conscious  effort,  and  wholly  without  instruction.  To 
others  it  comes  slowly  and  laboriously.  The  best  lip-readers  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  thc'technic'of  lip-reading,  and  the  laws  of  phonetic  analysis 
upon  which  it  is  based.  But  there  are  other  minds  that  do  not  seem  able 
to  grasp  it  intuitively,  and  so  must  have  the  anatomical  structure  laid 
bare  and  explained  before  they  comprehend  the  significance  of  thevisible 
forms.  As  it  is  a  purely  intellectual  process,  involving  practically  no 
muscular  activity,  the  pyschology  of  it  enters  largely  into  the  problem. 
For  this  reason  a  cut-and-dried  system  of  instruction  in  lip-reading  is, 
perhaps,  less  applicable  to  all  cases  than  fixed  methods  of  instruction  in 
most  other  useful  arts.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  one  individual,  the 
introduction  at  the  beginning  of  his  instruction  of  a  systematic  analysis 
of  the  phonetic  elements  of  language  from  a  standpoint  of  visibility  and 
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resemblance  may  ruin  the  chances  of  final  success  of  the  pupil,  while  to 
another  mind  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  In  general,  my  own  obser- 
vation has  been  that  the  technic  of  the  art  should  be  taught  last,  and  the 
earliest  efforts  should  be  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  the  proper  habit? 
of  thought  and  mental  attitude  toward  spoken  language. 

"While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  obstacles  to  success  in  lip-reading 
have  been  sometimes  exaggerated,, and  candidates  have  been  unduly 
discouraged  from  undertaking  the  work,  it  is  also  true  that  people  have 
sometimes  been  led  to  expect  too  much.  Owing  to  the  absolute  differ- 
ence in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  eye  and  ear,  they  cannot 
be  wholly  interchangeable  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  eye  must  be  consciously  focused  upon  the  source 
of  the  impressions  transmitted  by  it  to  the  brain,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
lip-reader  to  follow  a  rapidly  shifting  conversation  in  a  group  of  people 
when  the  point  from  which  the  next  remark  may  come  is  not  apparent. 
For  the  same  reason,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  light  and  movement 
at  the  theatre,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  at  church  and  lectures,  it 
is  impossible,  ordinarily,  for  even  an  Expert  lip-reader  to  get  more  than 
an  occasional  phrase  or  sentence.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  of  life  is,  or  can  be,  individual  and  face  to  face,  and  here 
lip-reading  reaches  its  maximum  efficiency." 


Dr.  Gallaudet's  Honors. — The  French  Government  has 
conferred  upon  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  the  Cross  of  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  "  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  success- 
ful labors  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf/' 

Though  Dr.  Gallaudet  has  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
Gallaudet  College,  his  active  participation  as  well  as  his  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  still  con- 
tinues. He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  and  President  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf;  and  last  spring  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  of  which  his  father  was  the 
founder  and  in  which  he  himself  began  his  work  as  a  teacher 
fifty-six  years  ago. 


Miss  Stevenson7 s  "Nature  Facts." — Miss  Margaret  J. 
Stevenson,  a  teacher  in  the  Kansas  School,  gives  her  fellow 
workers  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  little  book  prepared  for 
use  in  her  own  class-room  and  thoroughly  tested  before 
publication.     It  is  entitled  "Nature  Facts"  and  deals  in 
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simple  language  with  matters  of  interest  to  observant  young 
people.  It  contains  numerous  illustrations  which  are  well 
adapted  to  arouse  interest  in  the  subjects  presented  and  to 
help  to  an  understanding  of  the  text.  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Crane  &  Company,  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  price 
is  40  cents  a  copy,  to  which  4  cents  should  be  added  for 
postage. 


Mr.  Thompson's  "It  Does  Not  Pay."— Mr.  Zach.  B.  Thomp- 
son, teacher  of  printing  in  the  Iowa  School,  a  graduate  of 
this  School  and  for  a  time  a  student  of  Gallaudet  College, 
has  issued  from  the  Deaf  Hawkeye  Press,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  1912,  a  neatly  printed  little  book  of  31  pages  entitled 
"  It  Does  Not  Pay."  The  booklet  contains  some  good  advice, 
put  in  the  form  of  a  "Foreword"  and  twenty-seven  "Hints," 
and  "dedicated  to  the  ambitious  boy  or  girl." 


Mr.  Winnie's  "History  and  Handbook  of  Wisconsin  Day- 
Schools." — Mr.  A.  J.  Winnie,  Inspector  of  Day-Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  in  Wisconsin,  has  compiled  a  "  History 
and  Handbook"  of  these  schools,  which  is  issued  by  Mr. 
C.  P.  Gary,  State  Superintendent,  in  a  pamphlet  of  130  pages. 
The  book  gives  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools 
written  by  Mr.  Winnie,  individual  histories  of  the  several 
schools  written  by  their  head-teachers,  commendations  of 
the  work  from  city  superintendents,  parents,  pupils,  and 
others,  and  various  statistical  information  concerning  the 
schools. 


The  Volta  Bureau. — Mr.  Fred  De  Land,  author  of  "Dumb 
No  Longer,  Romance  of  the  Telephone,"  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Volta  Bureau. 


Periodicals. — Mr.  Ernest  Gregory  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Association  Review  in  the  place  of  Mr.  F.  K. 
Noyes,  who  resigned  to  engage  in  other  work. 

Mr.  Lyman  Hunt,  formerly  of  the  South  Dakota  School, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Silent  Review,  published  at 
Lexington,  Missouri. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1 ,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kelloqo.    Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains,  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage,  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.    Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.    Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"WRITTEN  EXERCISES   ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS," 

bv  J.  Evelyn  Willouqhby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.    Price, 
$4.20  per  dozen.    Single  copy  40c. 

"MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE 

AMERICANS," 

by  Grace  M.  Beattie,  Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School.    Price,  $3.00 
per  dozen. 

"STORIES  IN  PROSE  AND  RHYME  AND  NATURE  LESSONS 

FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN," 

by  Frances  McKeen,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School.    Price,  $5.00 
per  dozen.    Single  copy  50c. 
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